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ORGANIZATIONS. oe ose NaMeE anD ApprRess oF DELEGATES. 
Za \S 4 
Actors and Artistes of America, 52 Batts Cath. 2a St. oun He 
I iinet 2 |} 51 | J. Greenfield, 31.E. 7th St., care Hebrew 


Asbestos Workers, International Actors Union, New York City. 


Association of Heat and Frost 


Tmeuletors A000... aanennann n-ne 1] 27 | Joseph AS Mullaney, 15 Benham St., 
e 


Elmhurst, L. w York.  . 
| 72] A. paitye. 2719 Best Ave., Chicago, 
I 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 


et tatteedl Caan at ee 3 |] 72] Jacob Goldstone, 1823 Holland Ave., 


Bronx, New York. 

72 | Peter Beisel, 115 Waverly Pl., Webster 
Grove, Mo. . 

109 | James C. Shanessy, 222 E’ Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

108 | Jacob Fischer, ae E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, 

108 | H. C. V na nds North Franklin 
St., St. Paul, Minn. 

108 | Leon Worthal, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

108 | Roe H. Baker, 112 Valencia St., San 
Francisco, Calif 


Barbers’ International Union, 
I ia iiccctcniesatichssciceniicsstincveninnnntnts 5 


Bill Posters and Billers of America, 
International Alliance of...... ghusaicenetnall 1 16 | William?}McCarthy, Long Acre Building, 
Room 821, 42 and Broadway, New 
York City. 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers§ and 
Helpers, International Brotherhood 
Ns ys navinicins nceneaneanesnesoasneeie acne aaa 1 50 | Roy Horn, 2922 Washington Blvd., 
{ 43 | J. A. Franklin, 522 Brotherhood Block, 
Kansas City, Kans. 
43 | Martin Daley, 7621 S. Green St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
43 | Wm. E. Walter, 430 Columbia PIl., 
| East St. Louis, Il. 
42 | Joseph T. Shea, 3826 Banks St., New 
Orleans, La. 
46 | John B. Haggerty, A. F. of L. Building, 
| Washington, D. C. 
46 | Felix J. Belair, A. F.fof L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
46 | Anna Neary, 2509 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
66 | Collis Lovely, 246 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. 
65 | Charles L. Baine, 246 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 
65 | Florence Barnes, 5915 Emerald Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
65 | Israel Blume, 86 Walden St., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
65 | John F. Reardon, 134 Main St., Mil- 
ford, Mass. 


Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of. _............... 4 


Bookbinders, International); Brother- 
WE Woe sans caccacctceacucodciecedincc deokees 3 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union............ 5 
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DELEGATES TO 


ORGANIZATIONS. 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal and_ Soft 
Drink Workers of America, 


national Union of the United.... 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
Internation Union of America... 


Brick and secant Workers of America, 


United 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
International Association 


Building Service 
national Union 


Employes’ Inter- 


Carmen of America, Brotherhood of 
SITs cpsciccersancenenaniinannsceccenededicasiimedeadi 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
United Brotherhood of............. 


Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
America 


Om. National Federation of Post 


Inter- 





of 
Ielegates. 


No. 


Votes for 


No. 


| 


of 








THE FORTY-EIGHTH 


each 
Delegate. 


u 
_ 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF DELEGATES. 


Joseph Obergfell, Station 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Albert J. Kugler, 
Jersey City, 


N. J. 
Adam pus. 704 South 14th St., 


E, Box 
156 Grant 


28, 
Ave., 
Newark, 


Walter V. Price, 255 Haven Ave., New 
York City. 

George Jones, 1300 Fifth 2d 
Floor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William J. Moran, caresLabor Advocate, 
El Paso, Texas. 

—S Lyons, 189 Market St., Newark, 

_ J. Stretch, 910 West Monroe 

Chicago, Ill. 

Peter Pappalardo, 134 Pearl St., 
Chester, New York. 

Frank Kasten, Suite 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

William Tracy, Suite 440, 327 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
P. J. Morrin, 1615 Syndicate 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward Ryan, 179 W. 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
F. M. Moyer, Fifth 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. J. Conley, 958 Michigan 
Detroit, Mich. 

Jerry Horan, 130 N. Wells St., 
405, Chicago, Ill. 

Oscar F. Nelson, 160 N. La Salle 
Room 616, Chicago, Il. 

Martin F. Ryan, 400 Carmen Bidg., 
W. Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, 

F. J. Cullum, 38 Milton St., 
Ont., Can. 

E. Wm. Weeks, 412 Carmen's Bldg., 107 
W. Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Thomas Hyland, 316 W. 9th St., Horton, 


Kans. 
Wm. L. Hutcheson, 222 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank Duffy, 222 E. St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
n. 2. re 603 I St. N. W., Wash- 
4644 Monroe St., 


Ave., 


Port 
Ss. La 
South 
Trust 


440, 327 


Washington 


Avenue, Marion 


Ave., 
Room 
St., 


107 
Mo. 
Stratford, 


Michigan 


ington, D. 
John R. Rice. 
Chicago, II. 
Harry G. Lindeman, 3603 Cozens Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
238 Essex 


Edward Thompson, 
Beverly, Mass. 

Charles me 1820 Paulding Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. R. Weyler, 673 Barbee Way North 
Louisville, Ky. 

I. M. Ornburn, 604 Carpenters’ Building, 
Washington, D. - 

G. W. Perkins, 720 N. Ridgeland Ave., 

Oak Park, Ill. 

William Collins, 51 Union Park, Boston, 
Mass. 

E. 32d St., Los 


W. A. Campbell, 
Angeles, Calif. 

Thos. F. Flaherty, Room Po: A. F. of 
L. Bldg., Washington, D. 

Chas. Engelhardt, Post Office Clerk, 
Paterson, N. J. 

re, Willis, 326 Oak St., Glendale, 
alif. 

John F. Bowen, Jr., Post Office Clerk, 
New Orleans, ‘ 


St., 


205 


Vw 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 


Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway 


Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation, Retail 


Cloth Hat, Cap and _ Millinery 
Workers’ International Union.___-... 


Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car. 


Draftsmen’s Unions, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and 


Electrical Workers of America, 
International Brotherhood of 


Elevator Constructors, International 
NE Gb iv cremciciininiemsrnnetiintisinnientanabimeciaannia 


eers, International Unionj of 


Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International Photo 


Federal Employes, National Fed- 


eration of. 


Fire Fighters, International Asso- 
a ee 


No. of 
Delegates. 
No. of 
Votes for 
each 
elegate. 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF DELEGATES. 





seeererl, 


~ -» oO 
~- - © 


| Wi alter 


701 Brotherhood of 
— Clerks Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fitzgerald, 1452 W. 5lst 
“a Los Angeles, Calif. 
Thomas A. Bannister, 242 Decatur St., 


Corning, N. Y. 
John E. Gallagher, 736 Pacific Bldg., 
64th St., North 


Goss e M. Harrison, 


San Francisco, Calif. 

C. J. Woods, 745 E. 
Portland, Oreg. 

John B. Schulte, 2014 Cambroune 
New Orleans, La. 

Cc. C. Coulter, Lock Drawer 
fayette, Ind. 

Max Zaritsky, 621 New 
York, N. Y. 

Max Zuckerman, 621 Broadway, New 
York Cit 

M.:S. War eld, 107 W. Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


St., 


248, La- 


Broadway, 


C. L. Rosemund, A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

James P. Noonan, 501 Machinists’ 
Pe ey Washington, D. C. 
. M. Bugniazet, 506 Machinists Build- 
"ing, Washington, D. C. 

Charles P. Ford, 506 Machinists Build- 
ing, Washington, D. 

D. W. Tracy, 2505 Yupon ‘Ave., 
Texas. 

Chas. M. Paulsen, 4644 Addison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Martin T. Joyce, 412 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass. 

W. G. Rendelhuber, 1814 North White 
Street, New Orleans, La. 

Frank re, Rooms 1210-1212 Central 
Rig: 191 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, 

Snow, 


2901 W. 
Chicago, Ill. 
J. C. MacDonald, 386 Harrison Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
Arthur M. Huddell, 6334 Yale 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dave Evans, 6334 Yale Ave., Chicago, 


Til. 
a sees, 216 High St., Cleveland, 
hio. 
Joseph Fay, 4 Fleming Ave., 
1206 Fourth National 


Houston, 


Monroe S8t., 


Ave., 


Newark, 


William Welsh, 
Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Matthew Woll, 210 A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Henry F. Schmal, Tower Grove Bank 
Building, = South Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, 

E. J. Volz, 502 world Bldg., New York 


City 
10 B St. S. W., 


Luther C. Steward, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gertrude M. McNally, 10 B St. 8S. W., 
Washington, 

John Fitzgerald, 72 Adlephia St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 

L. E. Bentley, 5915 Pitt St., 
Orleans, a 


Fred W. Baer, A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


New 











ORGANIZATIONS. 


Firemen and Oilers, International 
Brotherhood of Stationary............ 


Fur Workers’ Union of United States 
and Canada, International..... 


“Workers of America, 


Inter- 
I BTR iaicicictniscnctriesessceviccrninnctcs 


Garment Workers’ Union, 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada........ 


Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Window............. 


Workers’ Union, American 


Glass 
Flint 


Granite Cutters International Asso- 
ciation of America, The.___............... 


Hatters of North America, United........ 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers Union of America, Inter- 
RIN ics csnsensemereseectectacweceimnonscte 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders International League of 
a echt scschcinienvegeiniiaseenbsinninnideie 


No. . 
No. of 
Votes for 


g 
Bl 
a 
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Delegate. 
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NAME AND ApprREs8s OF DELEGATE 


John F. McNamara, 321 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

o.. L. saaere. "3611 North 24th St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Joseph W. Morton, 175 West .Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Charles Stetsky, 990 Bronx Park, 
South, Bronx, N. Y. 
Charles Gmeiner, General Delivery, 


Detroit, Mich. 

T. A. Rickert, Room 506, 175 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

J._L. Wines, Room 621, Bible House, 
New York City. 

Frank Doyle, Room 210, 69 Canal St., 
Boston, Mass. 

-" — “eam 547 Doat Street, Buffalo, 


Daisy A. Houck, 635 Rives Strong ae 
ing, Los An eles, Calif. 

Benjamin Schlesinger, 3 West 16th st® 
New York City. 


Abraham Katovsky, Cloak and Dress- 


makers Joint Board, 207 Superior 
puiaing, Sleveland, Ohio. 

Mannie oe Embroidery Workers 
Local No. 6, 501 E. 161 St., New 


York City 

Isidore Nagler, Cloak and Dressmakers 
Joint Board, 130 East 25th St., New 
York City 

James bMalaney, 1006 Colonial Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clarence Bowser, Box 469, Knox, 
Pa. 

E. H. Gillot, 215-217 House Bldg, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. P. Clarke, 200 American Bank 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

Irvin C. Hamilton, 646 Baker St., 
Cumberland, Md. 

Samuel Squibb, 25 School St., Quincy, 
Mass. 

Martin F. Lawlor, 418 Bible House, 
New York City. 

James Byrne, 700 South 14th St., 
Newark, J. 

Herman Finkelstein, 418 Bible House, 
New York City. 

Joseph V. Moreschi,, 25 School St., 
Quincy, Mass. 

A. Persion, 25 School St., Quincy, 
Mass. 


J. B. Etchison, 201 North New Jersey 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph Marshall, 200 Guerrero St., 
San Francisco, Calif 


Herbert Rivers, Labor Temple, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

John McPartlan, Bible House, 45 
Astor Place, New York City. 

Edward Flore, 426 Woodbridge Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Robert B. Hesketh, 528-530 Walnut 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Thomas S. Farrell, 1105 Chester Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Emanuel Koveleski, 
cade, Rochester, 

Conrad Schott, 
Louis, Mo. 


104 Reynolds Ar- 
N. 
14 8. 


‘Sixth St., St. 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 


Iron, Steel and§Tin Workers, Amal- 
gamated Association of................... emi 


Lathers, International Union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal 


Laundry Workers International Union. 


Leather Workers, 
national Union. 


Lithographers’ International Protec- 
tive and Beneficial Association of 
the United States and Canada........ 


Longshoremen’s Association, Inter- 


national 


Machinists, International Association 


Maintenance of 


Way 
Brotherhood of. 


Employes, 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 
Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and 
Marble Setters’ Helpers, Inter- 
national Association of._—................... 


Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America, National Organization._-... 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, Amalga- 
mated. 


Votes for 
each 
Delegate. 


No. of 
~ Delegates. 
No. of 








NaME AND ADDRESS OF DELEGATES. 


M. F. Tighe, 500 South Main St., Pitts~ 
burgp. a. : 

John H. Bell, 2605 Detroit Ave., Cleves 
land, Ohio. 


Wm. J. McSorley, 500 A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
- Case, 917 Main St., Cincinnati, 


Delivery, 
San 


Ave., 


Building, 


hio 

James F. Brock, General 
Francisco, Calif. 

Edward J. Gainor, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

John T. Mugavin, Provident 

Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Fred W. Rose, 4319 S. Grand Boulevard, 
New York City, N. Y 

Arthur O. Wharton, 

Charles Fry, 113 South Ashland Blvd., 
curities Bldg., Cor. Delaware and Ohio 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Harley F. Nickerson, 481 Hanover Street, 
Michigan. 

De- 
troit, Michigan. 

J. J. Farnan, Masonic 

East 149th 
Street, New York City. 


George Moore, 2510 N. Harding St., 
Oakland, Calif. 

A. I. Shiplacoff, 53-55 West 21st Street, 
Washington, D. C 

Charles D. Duffy, 834 South Elmwood 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Philip Bock, 499 Chestnut St., Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Michael J. Dwyer, 3317 Avenue “N,” 

7th floor, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Daniel Haggerty, 936 Capp Street, San 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

E. E. Milliman, 

C. E. Crook, 735 Temple Court, Minne- 

. Towle, 21 Bromley Park, Roxbury, 

Porte, Indiana. 

William McCarty, 406 East 149th Street, 


Chicago, Il 
Annie J. Brown, 2940 16th St., 
New York City. 
Michael T. Finnan, A. F. of L. Building, 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill 
Bank 
Luther E. Swartz, Stahiman 
New York. 
Joseph P. Ryan, 256 West 31st Street, 
Galveston, Texas. 
Ma- 
chinists Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
L..V. Hart, Room 304, Columbia Se- 
R. A. Henning, 2395 University Avenue, 
Francisco, California. 
F. H. Fljozdal, 61 Putnam Ave., Detroit, 
61 Putnam 
apolis, Minnesota. 
J P 
Massachusetts. 
La 
Stephen C. Hogan, 406 
New York City, N. Y 


John E. Ford, care, John A. Pruett, 2 
Moore Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Patrick E. Gorman, 829 Eastern Park- 
way, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Dennis Lane, Room 604, 160 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Lllinois. 
Michael J. Kelly, 128 N. Wells 

Chicago, Illinois. 


, 
Street, 
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63 | John J. wes: 642 Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Metal Workers’ International Asso- 63 | Thomas Redding, 4941 West End 
62 
62 


ia, PIII... nncoconnsathlaibdentasead 4 Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


William Rooney, 1517 North Austin 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

Richard Pattison, 1356 East 59th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 5 
International Union of.....................--- 1 45 | Homer Whitmore, 824 Third Avenue, 
South, Great Falls, Montana. 

572 | John L. Lewis, 1102-1109 Merchants 
Bank Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

572 | Philip Murray, 1116 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

572 | Thomas Kennedy, 1107 Merchants Bank 

as wine Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mine Workers of America, United. - 571 — 2 2,4 F. of L. Bldg., Wash 

571 | Lee Hall, 77 Ruggery Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

§71 | C. J. Sorgen, Dime Bank Bldg., Sha- 

! mokin, 

| 571 | Walter Nesbit, Mine Workers’ Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 

| 58 | M. J. Keough, Edwards Building, 528- 

} | 530 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

- > Ta) , 500 

Molders’ Union of North America, | = ee teow P. 0. Box 600, 

i 4 = sens o 
International —........--------------------------se0e ; 58|J. B. Keating, Room 307, 15 Park 
Row, Park Row Bidg., New York, 


N. : 

58 | Ben H. Cox, 6104 Plymouth Ave., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

162 | Jos. N. Weber, 1440 Broadway, New 

| York City. 

161 | Wm. J. Kerngood, 37 William St., 
Newark, N. J. 

161 ae ore. Crocker Building, Des 

o : . Moines, Iowa. 

Musicians, American Federation........... 6 |) 16) John W. Parks, 2009} Main St., Dallas, 

‘exas. 

161 | Chas. L. Bagley, 403 California Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, California. 

161 | Edward Canavan, 958 Eighth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Oi ield, Gas Well and Refinery 
si, 1] 10|H. C. Fremming, City Hall Annex, 
Long Beach, California. 
184 | Clarence E. Swick, 517 South 9th Street, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
184 | James Meehan, 54 Olive Avenue, Law- 


rence, Mass 
184 am Christian, 1320 N. Kedzie Ave., 


184 Jones, = a Federal Street, N. S., 
Pittsburgh, 








Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America, Brotherhood of.. 6 


"54 Norwalk Avenue, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 

L. P. Lindelof, 804 Walter Street, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

20 | Frank P. Barry, 25 South Hawk St., 
Albany, New York. 

20 | Matthew J. Burns, 373 Partridge Street, 
Albany, New York. 
35 | James Wilson, Second National Bank 

Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

35 | James L. Gernon, 411 Albemarle Road, 

Brooklyn, New York. 


Paper Makers, International Brother- 2 
hood of... 


Pattern Makers’ League of North 2 
IIE iccecescitniincantinmnsiitnnsaeetaperiannacorens 


Pavers, Rammermen, Flag pazems, 


d Stone Curb Setters 
Seociestenas Union of... eoeleomadaals 1 20 | Edward I. Hannah, 819 Third Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


nnn ne ee CUE yyy anne nen ean tt SST 
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Paving Cutters’ Union of the United 
States of America and Canada. 


Plasterers’ International Association 
of the United States and Canada, 


Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the 


United States and Canada, wae 


Association of... 


Polishers, Metal, International Union.. 


Potters, National 
Operative 


Printers and Die Stampers’ Union of 
North America, International 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Inter- 
national 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers of the United States and 
Canada, International Brother- 


uarry Workers’ International Union 
of North America 


Railway Employes of America, 
Amalgamated Association 
Street and Electric. 


Railway Mail Association 


Roofers, Damp _ and ee ot 
Workers’ Association, United Slate, 
Tile and Composition. 





cH 


NAME AND AppREss oF DELEGATES. 





Albert M. 4g6nme. Lock Box 130, 
Rockport, 

Edward J. +. ill 17 Robbins Road, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 

Jone Donlin, 5145 W. 22d St., Chicago, 


Henry Huebner, 3550 W. 17th St., 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 

John Watson, 1355 Central Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

M. J. Colleran, 401 W. 263d St., Bronx, 
New York. 

John Coefield, 1138 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Thomas E. Burke, 1138 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

William Fallon. 129 Bidwell Ave., 
Jersey City, J. 

Charles Eee care Jas. J. McKee, 
1901 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chas. M. Rau, 408 S. Leavitt St., 
Chicago, Il. 

W. W. Britton, 602 Second Nation:1 
Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ray Kelsay, 1308 Olney St., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


James M. Duffy, Box 6, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 


Andrew J. Fallon, 409 Varnum St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

George L. Berry, Pressmen’s Home, 
Tenn. 

Ben Beekman, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 


Louis Sahuque, 1921 Frenchman St., 
New Orleans, La. 

George L. Googe, 416 East Duffy Street, 
Savannah, Georgia. 

Cc. W. Wallace, 308 Carnes Street, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

John P. Burke, Post Office Drawer V, 
Fort Edward, New York. 

H. W. Sullivan, 88 Brandon Road, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Fred W. Suitor, Scampini Building, 
Barre, Vermont. 

W. D. Mahon, 260 Vernor Highway, 
East, Detroit, Michigan. 

Wm. B. Fitzgerald, 260 Vernor Highway, 
East, Detroit, Michigan. 

L. D. Bland, 332-334 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

P. J. Shea, 101 South Irving Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 

Gust Anderson, Labor Temple, Fourth 
and Jefferson Streets, Portland, Oregon. 

William Wepner, 212 Ordway Building, 
207 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

H. W. Strickland, 507 A. F. of L. Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

J. F. Bennett, Allegany, N. Y. 

J. M. Gavlak, 3091 Coleridge Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fred Gausman, 4015 N. Ridgeway 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 








TO THE FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 











x DELEGATES 
. pattie 
sg se.% 
ORGANIZATIONS. c#iles 52 
\z3 izo°s 
Ar aA 
jee 
| 50 
Seamen's Union of America, Inter- | 50 
IE cic tcicnnatiincnipeinepsctasnbatnlindinaygusiion 3 
50 
58 
ane, Employes of America, Inter- 58 
natio: ance of Theatrical ._.... 4 58 
58 
Stereotypers _ and _ Electrotypers’ | 37 
Union of North America, Inter- | 
EE cic ncancncsthdihenicniasanciadinpkcoacineionsns’ 2 37 
Stonecutters’ Association of North 29 
America, Journeymen.......................--- 2 29 
Stove Mounters, International Union.... 1 16 
46 
Switchmen’s Union of North America.. 2 45 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journey- | 36 
NN cic sis-sadhonbnatietsaoctantinatinscsledaebivesantiasrosnates 214 36 
Teachers, American Federation of........ 1 38 
{ 149 
149 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 149 
and Helpers of America, Inter- | 
national Brotherhood of....................-. 6145 149 
| 149 
| 149 
70 
70 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad.......... 5 70 
| 70 
: | 70 
Telegraphers’ Union of America, 
A II oi nn Sesdicnstclivedesticcceee 1 38 
{ 100 
Textile Workers of America, United... 3 100 
| 100 
( 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union.. 1 32 
Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ { 20 
International Union.....................-.--- 214 920 
{ 





NAME AND AppRE8ss OF DELEGA?.». 


Anger Furuseth, - A. F of L. Bidg., 


my Bi: ©. 
Victor A. Olander, 623 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Paul Scharrenberg, 525 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Wm. F. Canavan, 7. oe 1440 


Broadway, New York C 
Harry C. Griffin, 1315 Lafayecte‘Building, 


Detroit, —. 
. O. Box 1333, Montreal, 
= 


J. 
Que., 
Thomas Maloy, 500 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
78 Lincoln St., 


Winfield T. eegan, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Chas. A. Sumner, 2845 East 28th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

M. W. Mitchell, 324 American Central 
Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

P. J. Cullen, Room 614, 179 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Ww Funder Burk, 6466 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

ih Jaan. 3 Linwood Ave., Buffalo, 

James B. Connors, 622 W. Garfield 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

Gust Soderberg, 6753 Stony Island Ave., 
Rooms 11-12, Chicago, Illinois. 

C._N. Bolander, 1115 Everett Ave., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Florence Curtis Hanson, 506 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Daniel J. Tobin, 222 ast Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Thomas L. Hughes, 222 East Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

John M. Gillespie, 222 East Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Edward McCaffrey, 208 West 14th 
Street, New York, Ze 

L. G. Goudie, 220 South Ashland Blvd., 

Chicago, Ill. 

J. P. McLaughlin, care, 556 Bryant 
Street, San Francisco, California. 

E. J. Manion, 3673 West Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

H. B. Perham, 3673 West Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
. C. Ramsay, Suite 1125, 
Temple, Chicago, Ill. 

I. Davidson, Center City, Minnesota. 

J. Gibbs, Yantic, Connecticut. 


Percy Thomas, Commodore Club, West 
42nd Street, New York City. 
Thomas F. —— 603 Bible House, 


Chicago 


E. 
a. 


New York Cit 

James Starr, 503- 609 Bible House, 
New York City. 

Wm. Smith, 2530 North Fourth St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. Lewis Evans, Our Home Life Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

John Collins, 194-37 116th Avenue, 
St. Albans, Long Island, New York. 

Vincent Mauro, 79 St. Marks St. 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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Zo ° 
alr 

127 | Charles P. Howard, T phical Ter- 

race, Meridian at 28th Street, Indian- 

; apolis, Indiana. 
127 | Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Was m, D. C. 
126 | William Trotter, T phical Ter- 
Typographical Union, International... 6 a at 28t Street, Indian- 


126 | William J. Robinson, 969 Trinity Avenue, 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
126 | William M. Reilly, “Labor Temple, 
Dallas, Texas. 
126 | Frank X. Martel, 274 Vernor Highway, 
East, Detroit, Michigan. 
Upholsterers’ International Union of 
po | aera 1 107 | William Kohn, 230 East 58th St., New 
York City. 
Wall Paper Crafts of North America, 





iat iciv acne ian itnneninnpanccaiaipaeniatas 1 6 | ‘Chas. A. Alexander, 212 13th Street, 
Hoboken, New —- 
Building Trades Department................ 1 1 | Wm. J. Spencer, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Metal Trades Department.................... 1 1 | James O'Connell, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Railroad Employes Department... ... 1 1: Es. o 3 Jewell, 844 Rush Street, Chicago, 
ois. 
Union Label Trades Department............ 1. 1 | John J. Manning, 202 A. F. of L. 
L Building, Washington, D. C. 
Alabama State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 FR. we, ne 220 wis Street, Mont- 
| gomery, A 
Arizona State Federation of Labor........ 1 1 ae s. McCluskey, Capitol, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 
California State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 | John F. Dalton, 446 I. W. Hellman 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Colorado State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 = a oage, P. O. Box 1408, Denver, 
olo. 
Georgia State Federation of Labor........ 1 1 | Wm. Van Houten, 91 Trinity Ave., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Illinois State Federation of Labor........ 1 1 | John H. Walker, 728 Illinois Mine 
Workers Building, Springfield, Ill. 
Indiana State Federation of Labor........ 1 1 | T._N. Taylor, 2421 S. Seventh Street, 
: | Terre Haute, Ind. 
Iowa State Federation of Labor.......... 1 1 | J. C. Lewis, 806 Observatory Building, 
. | Des Moines, Iowa. 
Kentucky State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 —- a. 301 Labor Temple, Louis- 
e 
Louisiana State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 | Charles W. Swallow, Room 220, Ricou- 
Brewster Building, Shreveport, La. 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
SI casi Biccenetnsvncicbcninaltiaittnndiinnittinsed 1 1 | Ernest A. Johnson, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Michigan State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 | Daniel O. Collins, 1586 Dickerson Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Minnesota State Federation of 
I voce sncstactinn<minebencialescusansiaseceeenesh 1 1 | George W. Lawson, Labor Temple, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Mississippi State Federation of 
I connsnsroheaepignnhutntaitse Micentibascuieasasatabeigia 1 1 | Holt_E. J. Ross, Box 1044, Laurel, Miss. 
Missouri State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 a Seown, Labor Temple, Kansas 
ity, Mo. 
Montana State Federation of Labor...... 1 1 Stephen Ely, Room 27, Montana Building, 
elena, Mont. 
New Hampshire State Federation of 
Pi.ccictsversacciiensaninicneshiamnetencaitehabetled 1 «1 | John L. Barry, 50 Conant Street, 
: Manchester, N. H. 
New Jersey State Federation of 
SNE sscicsascarosiatitinensicsiscsacammmenteaccginsamaiitiel 1 1 | William E. Reilly, 40 Wellesley Street, 
Maplewood, N. J. 
New York State Federation of Labor... 1 1 | John Sullivan, Room 412, Bible House, 
New York City. 
Ohio State Federation of Labor............ 1 1 Thomas J. Donnelly, 321 Atlas Building, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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Oklahoma State Federation of Labor...... 


Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor 


Tennessee State Federation of Labor. 
Texas State Federation of Labor. 


Virginia State Federation of Labor 


Wisconsin State Federation of Labor...... 


Wyoming State Federation of Labor 


Alexandria, La., Central Labor 


Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades. 
Balboa, C. Z., Central Labor Union 
Birmingham, Ala., Trades Council 
Copeestten. Mass., Central Labor 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Federation of 
Labor 


Uni 
cilmee. Il., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Central Labor 
Cc il 

Cleveland, Ohio, Federation of 
Labor. 

Covington, Ky., Trades and Labor 


Assembly 


Dallas, 
Council 


Detroit, Mich., Federation of Labor 
Denver, i Trades and Labor 


_ Paso, Texas, Central Labor 


Flint, Mich., Federation of Labor. 


Hamilton, Ont., Can., District Trades 
and Labor Council 


Houston, Texas, Labor and Trades 
Council 


Jackson, Tenn., Trades and Labor 
Council 


Joliet, Ill, Central Trades and 
Labor Council a 


~~ City, Mo., Central Labor 


NaME AND ADDRESS OF DELEGATES. 


Joe C. Campbell, 5154 West Main 
Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Tobias Hall, 1675 Hunting Park Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Santiago Iglesias, A. F. of L. Building, 
Was ton, D. C. 

Thomas J. Smith, Graysville, Tenn. 

Earl V. Aten, 502 Webster Street, 
Houston, Texas 

. Hatch, 901 McCormick Street, 

’ Clifton Forge, Va. 

Henry Ohl, Jr., 516 Metropolitan Block, 
Milwaukee, is. 

Harry W. Fox, 909 Richardson Court, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


C. E. Wallace, 15 Gordon Ave. Alexan- 
dria, La. 
George F. Haney, 866 Boulevard, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Harvey <A. McConaughey, Balboa 
oP ts, C. Z. 
hiemonge, Box 489, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


Joseph J. Cabral, 200 Elm Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


R. G. Stewart, 714 South 3rd Street, West 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


J. W. Johnson, Charleston, 8. C. 
Arthur Olsen, 2121 N. Rockwell Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Milton J. Doll, 4764 Dale Avenue, 
Price Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


James F. Malley, 1355 Central Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Philip Finley, 128 West Front Street, 
Newport, Kentucky. 


Gqgess H. Slater, Labor Temple, Dallas, 

‘exas. 

Charles Janis, Fort Clark Hotel, 4262 
W. Fort St., Detroit, Michigan. 


Augusta J. Frincke,, 1016, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


J. L. Hauswald, Box, 301, El Paso, 


Texas 
Floyd | V. Amie, 218 East Livingstone 
Drive, Flint, Michign. 


E. W. A. O'Dell, 20 Rutherford Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


I. T. Saunders, 643 East 10th Street, 
Houston, Texas. 


W. L. Diffee, 433 Lexington Street, 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Anton Augustino, 637 East Jefferson 
Street, Joliet, Ill. 


Rose Marksbury, Labor Temples, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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Lancaster, 
Council 


Los Angeles, Calif. : 
Council 


Y., Central Labor 


Central Labor 


Louisville, Ky., United Trades and 


Labor Assembly 
Lynn, Mass., Central Labor Union....... 
Labor 


McAllen, Texas, Central 


Milwaukee, Wis., Federated Trades 


Nashville, Tenn., Trades and Labor 
I ihr censstheviddattsnnadiiilitadescsiadunstiais 
Trades 


Newark, Essex 


New Orleans, La., Central Trades 
and Labor Council 
La., Central 


New Orleans, Labor 


New York, N. Y., 
and Labor Council 


Phoenix, 
Council 


Central Trades 


Ariz., Central Labor 


Portsmouth, Ohio, Central Labor 


Reading, Pa., Federated Trades 


St. Louis, Mo., 
Labor Union 


Salem, Mass., Central Labor Union 


Central Trades and 


San Francisco, Calif., Labor Council...... 


Shreveport, La., Central Trades and 


South Chicago, IIl., 


Labor Assembly. 
Springfield, Ill., Federation of Labor...... 
Somnaett. Odin. Trades and Labor 


Tiffin, Ohio, Central Labor Union 


Toronto, Ont., Can., District Labor 


Council 
Utica, N. Y., Trades Assembly 


Vancouver, B. C., Can., 
Trades and Labor Council 


West Palm Beach, Fia., 
La 


District 


Central 


William W. Grohe. 65 Broadway, Lan- 
caster, N. Y. 

J. W. Buzzell, 540 Maple 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Avenue, 


John Schneider, 232 West Market Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Fred J. Dempsey, 

Lynn, Mass. 


Thos. P. Menton, P. O. Box 112, McAllen, 
Texas. 


P. Sheehan, 
Wis. 


35 Munroe Street, 


James 1004 7th Street, 


Milwaukee, 


W. C. Birthright, Labor Temple, 
Polk Avenue, Nashville, 


William a Am 
Orange, N. 


207 
Tennessee. 


548 Morris Street, 


David Marcusy, 1422 
New Orleans, La. 


Herman J. Schad, 2370 St. 
Street, New Orleans, La. 


Charles E. Sinnigen, Room 501, 
Broadway, New York City. 


Canal Street, 


Thomas 
287 
Charles Purcell, 32 South Central Avenue, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Louis C. Herder, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


616 Sixth Street, 


a Bower, 105 N. 6th Street, Reading 
a. 


Louis A. Graeser, 4030 Chouteau Avenue, 


145 Essex Street, 


John A. O’Connell, 2940 16th Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


John Howat, 
Shreveport, 


Frank E. Doyle, Colis Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

R. E. yoodmansee, 223} South 
Street, Springfield, Ill. 


533 Robinson Place, 


7325 


Sixth 


Cee a — Labor Temple, Spring- 

e 

C. H. reer, 7 77 S. Washington Street, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


William Covert, 257 Brock 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Michael Walsh, 1120 Downer Avenue, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Avenue, 


Percy R. Bebgough, 803 Hastings Street, 
E., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


J. A. Hunt, Labor Temple, West Palm 


Beach, Florida. 
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Wheeling, W. Va., Ohio Valley 


Trades and Labor Assembly. 


Weminston, Del., Central Labor 


Association of Theatrical Agents 
and Managers’ Union No. 18032, 
New York City. 

Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Accountants’ Union No. 
New York City. 


Cit 


and 
12646, 


ouston exas.. 


Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers’ Union 


No. 17742, Chicago, Ill... 


Cleaners and Dyers’ Union No. 
17792 (Retail), Chicago, tl 


Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers’ Union 
No. 17920, St. Louis, Mo 


Cleaners, Dyers and 
Union No. 17934, St. 
(Retail) 


Cloth 
Union No. 
MI ae 

Coffee Spice 


Workers’ Local 
Orleans, La 


Federal Labor Union No. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Pressers’ 
Louis, Mo. 


Examiners and _ Shrinkers’ 


and Baking Powder 
No. 9605, New 


Employes’ Union 


Film Exchange 
Louis, Mo 


No. 16169, St. 


Freight Handlers’ Union No. 17775, 


Kansas City, Mo... 


Freight Handlers and Station Em- 
ployes’ Union No. 17769, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Gas Workers’ 
Chicago, Ill 


Union No. 


License Investigators’ Union No. 


17996, Chicago, Ill 


Neckwear Makers’ Union 4, (nited) 


No. 11016, New York, N. 


Newspaper Writers’ Union 


17662, Boston, Mass 


pretation No. 


Office ——- es’ 


12755, C 


Post Office Laborers’ Local 
17991, St. Louis, Mo 


4 a 


cago, Ill 


licers and aenene 
Yo. 16857, Chicago, IIl.. 


a gg wed oa No. 16578, 


11680, Greater New 


No. 


No. of 

~ - Delegates. 
No. of 

Votes for 
each 

Delegate. 


NaME AND AppRESS OF DELEGATES. 


Harry Norri 838 Main Street, 


Wheeling, 


John C. Saylor, 415 Shipley Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


ton, 
Va. 


Theodore Mitchell, 116 W. 39th Street, 
Room 826, New York City. 


Ernest Bohm, 3 West 16th Street 


New York City. 


Norman H. Beard, City Hall, Houston, 
Texas. 


Ben A. Albert, 629 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Albert Borris, 629 South Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago, Tl. 


Edward L. Clark, Room_ 221, 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


4064 


James T. Latham, Room 221, 4064 


Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Joseph F. Mezzacapo, 1123 Broadway, 
New YorkgCity. 


Tobian J. Mullen, Jr., 632 Lyon Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


O. R. Werkmeister, 57 Burleigh Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Erwin Stahl, 4544 Oregon Ave., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
A. C. Campbell, 347 Cleveland Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


B. F. Oglesby, 616 Garfield, Avenue, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

Patrick Gallagher, 8125 S. Justine Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dennis D. McCarthy, 6959 Indiana 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


Louis Fuchs, 7 East 15th Street, 
York, N. 


Michael J. Flynn, Box 1646, 
Mass. 


James Flynn, 2553 West 36th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


L. J. Tuggle, 2715 S. ComptonJAvenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Robert McElligott, 5513 Cortez Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


New 


Boston, 
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Stenographers, Typewriters, Book- 
keepers and Assistants’ Union No. 
11773, Washington, D 


Stenographers, T 
keepers and Assis 
14491, Denver. Co 

Stenographers, Typists, 
ers and Assistants’ Union No. 
16821, Portland, Oregon 


ewriters, Book- 
tants’ Union No. 


Stenographers, Typewriters, Book- 
keepers and Assistants’ Union No. 
17701, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Stenographers, Typewriters, Book- 
keepers and Assistants’ Union No. 
17707, St. Louis, Mo 


Tire Repairers and Rubber Workers’ 
Union No. 17725, Chicago, Ill 

Watchmen’s Union No. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


British Trades Union Congress............ 
Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 


Women’s International Union Label 
League and Trade Union Auxil- 


National Women’s Trade Union 


League of America 


No. of 
Delegates. 


No. of 
Votes for 


each 
Delegate. 


George 
0h 


NAME AND ApDDRESS OF DELEGATES. 


210 A 


F. of L. Buildi 
D. ng, 


Cc. 


J. Tracy, 
"Wihieoie, 


Vern S. Hill, 304 Bank Block. Denver, 
Colorado. 


Catherine Calvin, 
Portland, Oregon. 


208 Labor Temple, 


Edna Campbell, 


1614 Linwood Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


J. 
, St. Louis, 


M. J. Powers, 14 North Sacramento 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Wm. C. Elliott, P. O. Box 811, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

John Marchbank, Unity House, Euston 
Road. London, N. W. 1, Eng- 
an 

E. Edwards, Unity House, Euston 
Road, London, N. W. 1, England. 


William Varley, 100 Doel 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Rohrmoser, 1025 Oakviewi 


Mo. 


Avenue, 


Anna Fitzgerald, 5436 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Matilda Lindsay, 311 South 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Ashland 








Number 
of 
Votes 


N umber 


oO 
Delegatee 





National and International 


Departments 

State Bodies. 

Central Labor Unions 
Trade and Federal Unions 
Fraternal Organizations 





27 ,864 
4 


28 
49 
76 

3 


28,024 





List of Delegates and Fraternal Delegates 








Delegates from the American Federation of Labor to the International Federation of Trade Unions 





1909 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


1905 


Samuel Gompers. 


_ 1 James Duncan. 


1913 George W. Perkins. 


*1917 





Samuel Gompers. 
P. J. McGuire. 
J. W. Sullivan. 
Adolph Strasser. 
Martin Fox. 

Geo. E. McNeill. 
James Duncan. 
Harry Lloyd. 
James O'Connell. 
Thomas F. Tracy 
J. M. Hunter. 
Sidney J. Kent. 
Daniel J. Keefe. 


Eugene F. O'Rourke. 


Patrick Dolan. 
Henry Blackmore. 
Max S. Hayes. 
Martin Lawlor. 
W. D. Ryan. 

D. D. Driscoll. 
John A. Moffitt. 
James Wood. 
Frank K. Foster. 
James PO Scr Det see MOL S:. Becne + Satin inn TT A 


John Burns. 
David Holmes. 
Edward Cow =o 
James a dsley. 
Sam Wood: 
John ein, 
Edward Harford. 
J. Havelock Wilson. 
William Inskip. 
William Thorne. 
James Haslam. 
Aleuanger Wilkie. 
John Weir. 
Pete Curran. 
Frank Chandler. 
Ben Tillett. 
M. Arrandale. 
E. Edwards. 
William Mullin. 
James O’Grady. 
William Abraham. 
James Wignall. 
{pea Mosses. 
David Gilmour. 


Thomas I. Kidd. 
James H. Sullivan. 


900 W. D. Mahon. 


John R. OBrien. 

D. D. Driscoll. 
John Coleman. 
John H. Richards. 
Frank Feeney. 
Thomas A. Rickert. 
Robert S. Maloney. 
Hugh Frayne. 


David A. Carey. 
David A. Carey. 
David A. Carey. 
P. M. Draper. 
John H. Kennedy. 
James Simpson. 
Jchn A. Flett. 
William V. Todd. 
Samuel L. Landers. 
W. R. Trotter. 
M. Draper. 


Jose W. Kelly. 
1924 } 5 Roberto Haberman. 


*No convention. 


**No delegates. 


To British Trades Union Congress 


one, T. Dempsey. 
E. Klapetzky. 
1908 sade Furuset 
; ames J - Creamer. 
() . Frey. 
vero | NES 
. B. Wilson. 
1910 T. V. O’Connor. 
1911 Wm. B. Macfarlane. 
pee + _—- 
seorge L. Berry. 
1912 John H. Walker. 
1913 
*1914 


1907 


Chas. L. Baine. 
Louis Kemper. 
W. D. Mahon. 
Matthew Woll. 
D. Mahon. 


Ww. 
*°°1915 | Matthew Woll. 


W. D. Mahon. 

1916 { Matthew Woll. 
1917 John Golden. 
‘ | James Lord. 

% A. —e 


1918 Wm. J. Bowen. 


oan Gee. 
1906 | 5. N. Bell. 
1907 David)" Shackleton. 
see WS ot, 
oO! swor 
1908 H. = ooo. 
i 
1909 J R. Clynes. 
race 
ron | Co, Rober 
oberts. 
ion. 
1912 i. Smillie. 
wynne. 
1913 T. Greenall. 
*°1914 
Cc. G. Ammon. 
1915 E Bevin. 
OS. g. 
1916 | 7 Whitefield. 
1917 John Hill. 
‘ 





Arthur Hayday. 


909 Jerome Jones. 
1910 John J. Manning. 
1911 Wm. Ff. Tracy. 
1912 John T. Smith. 
3 Wm. J. McSorley. 
M. M. Donoghue. 
H. J. Conway. 
Harry P. Corcoran. 
7 Emanuel Koveleski. 
Stuart H. Hayward. 
1919 Sam Griggs. 


+Wm. LL! Hutcheson. 
John J. Hiyaes 
Timothy ealy. 
Mrs. Sarah Conboy. 
Wm. J. Spencer. 
James J. Forrester. 
Benjamin Schlesinger. 
E. J. McGivern. 
Peter Shaughnessy. 
Anthony J. Chlopek. 
Peter J. Brady 
Edward J. Gainor. 
A. —. 
iran oa 

rank Farrington. 
2086 Wm. L. Hutcheson. 
1927 John Coefield. 

Michael Casey. 
1928 | Michael F. Greene. 
\ William B. Fitzgerald. 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


From British Trades Union ae ee ee Pe oe hod oo tisert oni 


Rin , Bondfield 
8S. Finney 

Miss Margaret Bondfield 
; Ww. arn 


Arthur Pugh. 

\ WwW. Sherwood. 

+ Onn Marchbank. 
1928 \ —. Edwards. 


To Ca Trades and Labor Congress 


920 v6, 

1921 John ara. 

1922 William E. Hulsbeck. 
1923 Walter N. Reddick. 
1924 Walter W. Britton. 
1925 James Duncan. 

1926 James B. Connors. 
1927 Thos. J. McQuade. 
1928 Joseph W. Morton. 


sececeetnctnimmaimseamatiasasassaiaiasa ED 


From Canadian Trades and Labor Congeam. 


1909 F. Bancroft. 
1910 R. P. Pettipiece. 
1911 Wm. Glockling. 
1912 John W. Bruce. 
1913 Gus Francq. 
1914 R. A. Rigg. 
1915 Fred Bancroft. 


1916 Thomas A. Stevenson. 


1917 Wm. Lodge. 
1918 Thos. Moore. 
1919 J. M. Walsh. 


1924 Peter Grassman. 


0 J. A. McClellan. 
1921 U. M. F. Bush. 
1922 Ernest Robinson. 
1923 James A. Sullivan. 
1924 John Colbert. 
1925 Donald Dear. 
1926 Richard Lynch. 
1927 Alfred Farmilo. 
1928 Wm. Varley. 


From German Federation of Labor 


From Mexican Federation of Labor 


Canuto A. Vargas. 
1925 ik Roberto Haberman. 


**Delegates did not attend. 


Ricardo Trevino. 
Jose F. Guiterrez. 
Salustrio Hernandez. 


tDid not attend. 


1926 





Conventions 


of 


American Federation of 





City and State 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N. 
Chicago, Won acs 
Washington, D. C... 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Baltimore, Md... 
St. Louis, Mo..... 
Boston, Mass 
Detroit, Mich 
Birmingham, Ala.. 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Chicago, Ill 
Denver, Colo........ 
New York, N. 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Nashville, Tenn 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Detroit, Mich.-........ 
Louisville, Ky... 
Scranton, Pa. 

New Orleans, La.. 


San Francisco, Calif... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, V 

Denver, Colo........... 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
St. Louis, Mo 

Atlanta, Ga._ 


Philadelphia, Pa... 
San Francisco, Calif... 
Baltimore, Md 
Buffalo, N. Y_.. 

St. Paul, 

Atlantic City, N 
Montreal, om Can.. 
Denver, Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Portland, Oreg... 
os). 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Los Angeles, California 
New Orleans, La 


Labor 


| Date 


December 15-18. 
November 21-24. 
August 21-24. 
October 7-10. 
December 8-11. 
December 8-12. 
December 13-17. 
December 11-15. 
December 10-14. 
December 8-13. 
December 14-19. 
December 12-17. 
December 11-19. 
December 10-18. 
December 9-17. 
December 14-21. 
December 13-21. 
December 12-20. 
December 11-20. 
December 6-15. 
December 5-14. 
November 13-22. 
November 9-23. 
November 14-26. 
November 13-25. 
November 12-24. 
November 11-23. 
November 9-21. 
November 8-20. 
November 14-26. 
November 13-25. 
November 11-23. 
November 10-22. 
November 9-21. 
November 8-22. 
November 13-25. 
November 12-24. 
June 10-20. 

June 9-23. 

June 7-19. 

June 13-25. 

June 12-24. 
October 1-12. 
November 17-25. 
October 5-16. 
October 4-14. 
October 3-14. 
November 19-28. 
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PREAMBLE. 


Wauereas, A struggle is going on in all the 
nations of the civilized world between the 
oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, 
a struggle between the capitalist and the 
laborer, which grows in intensity from year 
to year, and will work disastrous results to 
the toiling millions if they are not combined 
for mutual protection and benefit. 

It, therefore, behooves the representatives 
of the Trade and Labor Unions of America, 
in Convention assembled, to adopt such 
measures and disseminate such principles 
among the mechanics and laborers of our 
country as will permanently unite them to 
secure the recognition of rights to which 
they are justly entitled. 

We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor 
of the formation of a thorough Federation, 
embracing every Trade and Labor Organiza- 
tion in America, organized under the Trade 
Union system. 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I—Name. 


This Association shall be known as THe 
AMERICAN FepERATION or Lapor, and shall 
consist of such Trade and Labor Unions as 
shall conform to its rules and regulations. 


ARTICLE I1.—Ossects. 


Section 1.—The object of this Federation 
shall be the encouragement and formation 
of local Trade and Labor Unions, and the 
closer federation of such societies through the 
organization of Central Trade and Labor 
Unions in every city, and the further com- 
bination of such bodies into State, Territorial, 
or Provincial organizations to secure legislation 
in the interest of the working masses. 

Sec. 2. The establishment of National and 
International Trade Unions, based upon a 
strict recognition of the autonomy of each 
trade, and the promotion and advancement 
of such bodies. 

Sec. 3. The establishment of Departments 
composed of National or International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, of the same industry, and which 
Departments shall be governed in conformity 
with the laws of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Sec. 4. An American Federation of all 
National and International Trade Unions, to 
aid and assist each other; to aid and encourage 
the sale of union label goods, and to secure 
legislation in the interest of the working 
people, and influence public opinion, by 
peaceful and legal methods, in favor of 
organized labor. 

Sec. 5. To aid and encourage the labor 
press_of America. 


ARTICLE III.—Convenrion. 


Section 1. The Convention of the Federation 
shall meet annually at 10 A. M., on the 
first Monday in Octcber, at such place as 
the delegates have selected at the preceding 
Convention, except during the years when a 
presidential election occurs, when the Con- 
vention in those years shall be held beginning 
the third Monday of November. If the 
a Convention arrangements or reasonable 

otel accommodations can not be secured 
in that city, the Executive Council may 
change the place of meeting. : 

Sec. 2. At the opening of the Convention 
the President shall take the chair and call 
the Convention to order, and preside during 
its sessions. ; 

Sec. 3. The following committees, consisting 
of fifteen members each, shall be appointed 
by the President: First, Rules and Order of 
Business; second, Report of Executive Council; 
third, Resolutions; fourth, Laws; fifth, 
Organization; sixth, Labels; seventh, Ad- 
justment; eighth, Local and Federated Bodies; 
ninth, Education; tenth, State Organiza- 
tions; eleventh, Boycotts; twelfth, Building 
Trades (to which shall be referred all griev- 
ances and other matters percaining exclusively 
to the building trades); thirteenth, Legislation. 

Sec. 4. The President shali_ direct the 
chief executive officers of three National or 
International Unions, at least ten days pre- 
vious to the holding of the Annual Conven- 
tion, to appoint one delegate each from their 
respective delegations-elect, who shall com- 
pose an Auditing Committee. The com- 
mittee shall meet at such place as the President 
of the American Federation of Labor may 
direct, and at such time prior to the Conven- 
tion as the President may determine is neces- 
sary for the proper performance of their duty; 
and they shall audit the accounts of the 
Federation for thejpreceding twelve months, 
and report upon credentials immediately 
upon the openiag of the Convention. The 
expense of said committee shall be paid out 
of the funds of the Federation. 

Sec. 5. Resolutions of any character or 
propositions for changes in this Constitution 
can not be introduced after the second day's 
session, except by unanimous consent. 

Sec. 6. The Convention shall have power 
to order an executive session at any time. 

Sec. 7. None other than members of a 
bona fide Trade Union shall be permitted 
to address the Convention or to read papers 
therein, except by a two-thirds vote of the 
Convention. 

Sec. 8. Party politics, whether they be 
Democratic, Republican, Socialistic, Popu- 
listic, Prohibition, or any other, shall have 
no place in the Conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 9. The rules and order of business 
governing the preceding Convention shall be 
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in force from the opening of any Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor until 
new rules have been adopted by action of the 
Convention. 

Sec. 10. A quorum for the transaction of 
business shall consist of not less than one- 
fourth of the delegates attending a Convention. 

Sec. 11. No grievance shall be considered 
by any Convention that has been decided by 
a previous Convention, except upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Council, 
nor shall any grievance be considered where 
the parties thereto have not previously held 
a conference and attempted to adjust the 
same themselves. 


ARTICLE IV—RepRESENTATION. 


Section 1. The basis of representation in 
the Convention shall be: From National and 
International Unions. for less than four 
thousand members, one delegate; four thou- 
sand or more, two delegates; eight thousand or 
more, three delegates; sixteen thousand or 
more, four delegates; thirty-two thousand or 
more five delegates, and so on. From Central 
Bodies, State Federations, National Depart- 
ments, Federal Labor Unions, and Local 
Unions having no National or International 
Union, one delegate; provided, however, that 
Local Unions and Federal Labor Unions 
herein referred to, located in one city, shall 
have the right to unite in sending a delegate 
to represent them unitedly. Only bona fidg 
wage workers who are not members of, or 
eligible to membership in other Trade 
Unions, shall be eligible as delegates from 
Federal Labor Unions. Only those persons 
whose Local Unions are affiliated with 
Central Bodies or with State Brancnes and 
who are delegates to said Central Bodies 
or State Branches shall be eligible to rep- 
resent City Central Bodies or State Branches 
in the Conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Sec. 2. The delegates shall be elected at 
least two weeks previous to the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
and the names of such delegates shall be 
forwarded to the Secretary of this body 
immediately after their election. 

Sec. 3. Questions may be decided by 
division or a show of hands, but if a call of 
the roll is demanded by one-tenth of the 
delegates present, each delegate shall cast 
one vote for every one hundred members 
or major fraction thereof which he represents, 
provided that the delegate’s union has been 
affiliated with the Federation for the full 
fiscal year preceding the Convention. When 
affiliated for a period of less than one year, 
each delegate shall cast one-twelfth of one 
vote for each one hundred members or major 
fraction thereof which he represents for 
each month for which per capita tax has 
been paid upon the members of his union. 
No City or State Federation shall be allowed 
more than one vote. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall prepare for use 
of the Convention printed poll lists, contain- 
ing the number of votes the delegates from 
National and International Unions are 
entitled to, based upon the average member- 
ship during the year, from reports made to 
the office of the Federation not later than 
August 31, preceding the annual Convention. 

Sec. 5. No organization or person that has 
seceded or has been suspended, or expelled, 
by the American Federation of Labor, or by 
any National or International organization 
connected with the Federation, shall, while 
under such penalty, be allowed representation 


or recognition in this Federation, or in any 
Central Body or National or International 
Union connected with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under the penalty of the 
suspension of the body violating this section. 

Sec. 6. No organization shall be entitled 
to representation unless such organization has 
=a for and obtained a certificate of 
affiliation at least one month prior to the 
Convention, and no person shall be recognized 
as a delegate who is not a member in good 
standing of the organization he is elected 
to represent. 


ARTICLE V.—Orricers. 

Section 1. The officers of the Federation 
shall consist of a President, Eight Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary and a ‘Treasurer, 
to be elected by the convention on the last 
day of the session, unless otherwise de- 
termined by the convention, and these officers 
shall be the Executive Council. 

Sec. 2. The President and Secretary shall 
be members of the succeeding Convention in 
case they are not delegates, but without vote. 

Sec. 3. All elective officers shall be members 
of a local organization connected with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The terms of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall expire on 
the thirty-first day of December succeeding 
the Convention. 

Sec. 5. The President and Secretary shall 
engage suitable offices in the same building 
at Washington, D. C., for the transaction of 
the business of the organization. 

Sec. 6. All books and financial accounts 
shall at all times be open to the inspection of 
the President and Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VI.—Doties or Prestpenr. 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at the Annual Conven- 
tion; to exercise supervision of the Federation 
throughout its jurisdiction; to sign all official 
documents, and to travel, with the consent of 
the Executive Council, whenever required, 
in the’interest of the Federation. 

Sec. 2. The President shall submit to the 
Secretary, at the end of each month, an 
itemized account of all moneys, traveling 
and incidental, expended by him in the 
interest of the Federation; and shall report 
to the Annual Convention of the Federation 
through the report of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. The President, if not a delegate 
shall have the casting vote in case of a tie 
but shall not vote at other times. He shall 
be required to devote all his time to the 
interest of the Federation. 

Sec. 4. The President shall call meetings 
of the Executive Council, when necessary; 
and shall preside over their deliberations, 
and shall receive. for his services $12,000 
per annum, payable weekly. 

Sec. 5. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of President by death, resignation, or other 
cause, the Secretary shall perform the duties 
of the President until his successor is elected. 
In that event it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary to issue, within six days from the date 
of vacancy, a call for a meeting of the 
Executive Council at headquarters for the 
purpose of electing a President to fill said 
vacancy. 


ARTICLE VII.—Doties or Secrerary. 


Section 1. The duties of the Secretary 
shall be to take charge of all books, papers, and 
effects of the general office: to conduct the 
correspondence pertaining to his office; to 
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furnish the elective officers with the necessary 
stationery; to convene and act as Secretary 


at the Annual Convention, and to furnish the’ 


Committee on Credentials at the Convention 
a statement of the financial standing of each 
affiliated body; to forward on March Ist and 
September Ist of each year to the secretaries 
of all affiliated organizations a list of the names 
and addresses of secretaries and organizers. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall keep all letters, 
documents, accounts, etc., in such manner 
as the Annual Convention may direct; he shall 
receive and collect all moneys due the Federa- 
tion and pay them to the Treasurer, taking 
his peaees therefor; provided, that he may 
retain in his hands a sum not exceeding $2,000 
for current expenses, which money shall be 
paid out omy on the approval of the President. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Auditing Committee, for their inspection, 
vouchers for all moneys expended; close all 
accounts of the Federation on August 31 of 
each year, and all moneys received or dis- 
b after such date shall not be reported 
in the general balance account of the ensuin, 
Convention. He shall print the financia 
statement quarterly as a separate document 
and forward copy to all affiliated National 
and International Unions, State Federations of 
Labor, City Central Bodies and directly affili- 
ated local unions. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall give a bond of 
$2,000 for the faithful performance of his 
duties, and shall report to the Annual Con- 
vention of the Federation, through the report 
of the Executive Council, and for his services 
he shall receive $10,000 per annum, payable 
weekly. 

Sec. 5. The Secret shall issue stamps 
to Local and Federal bor Unions, which 
shall be used oa unions with which to 
receipt for members’ dues. 

Sec. 6. It shall the duty of each Inter- 
national, National, Trade and Federal 

bor Union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor to furnish to the Secre- 
tary of the American Federation of Labor a 
copy of all official reports issued by such 

liated organizations, containi a state- 
ment of their membership in g standing, 
and to such additional statistical 
data as may be called for by the Secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor as may 
be in the possession of the respective unions. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Dourtizes or Treasurer. 


Section 1. The Treasurer shall receive 
and take charge of all moneys, property, and 
securities of the Federation delivered to him 
by the Secretary or other officers of the 
American Federation of Labor. The Execu- 
tive Council shall appoint three of its members 
as a Finance Committee and this Finance 
Committee, with the Treasurer shall be 
clothed with authority to invest the surplus 
funds of the Federation in sound securities 
or to deposit same in bank or banks in in- 
terest bearing certificatesofdeposit. Allfunds 
of the American Federation of Labor exceeding 
fifteen thousand dollars shall be invested 


in sound securities or shall be deposited. 


by the Treasurer in bank, or banks, in interest- 
bearing certificates of deposit in the name 
of the American Federation of Labor, as 
directed by the Finance Committee and 
must be covered by insurance, and in order 
to be cashed shall require the signatures 
of the Treasurer, the President or his au- 
thorized ent, and Secretary of the Fed- 
eration or his authorized agent. The Treas- 


urer shall collect the interest on all such 
certificates, interest-bearing securities, or 
other deposit at the expiration of each in- 
terest payment period and pay the same over 
to the Secretary. The Treasurer shall deposit 
in open account in bank or banks, in the name 
of the American Federation of Labor as 
Treasurer, all amounts in his possession not 
in certificates of deposit, or invested in interest 
bearing securities, and before any money 
thus deposited can be drawn each chec 
shall be signed by him as Treasurer. A 
copy of this section shall be forwarded by 
the President of the Federation to each bank 
upon which the Federation holds certificates 
of deposit. 

Sec. 2. The Treasurer shall pay, through 
the Secretary, all warrants regularly drawn 
on him, signed by the President or his a 
thorized agent, and countersigned by the 
Secretary or his authorized agent, as required 
by this Constitution, and none others. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer shall submit to the 
Annual Convention, through the report of 
the Executive Council, a complete statement 
of all receipts and disbursements during his 
term of office, and at the expiration of his 
term of office he shall deliver up to his suc- 
cessor all moneys, securities, books, and papers 
of the Federation under his control; and 
for the faithful performance of his duties 
he shall give a bond in such sum as the 
Executive Council may determine. The 
annual salary of the Treasurer shall be $500. 


ARTICLE IX.—Execovutive Covuncit. 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Council to watch legislative 
measures directly affecting the interests of 
working people, and to itiate, whenever 
necessary, such legislative action as the 
Convention may direct. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall use 
every possible means to organize new National 
or International Trade or Labor Unions, 
and to organize Local Trade and Labor 
Unions, and connect them with the Federa- 
tion until such time as there is a sufficient 
number to form a National or International 
Union, when it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent of the Federation to see that such organi- 
zation is formed. 

Sec. 3. When a National or International 
Union has been formed, the President shall 
notify all Local Unions of that trade to 
affiliate with such National or International 
Union, and unless said notification be com- 
plied with, within three months, their charters 
shall be revoked. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Council shall also 
prepare and present to the Convention, in 
printed form, a concise statement of the 
details leadin: =p to approved and pending 
boycotts (and all matters of interest to the 
convention), and no indorsement for a boy- 
cott shall be considered by the Convention 
except it has been so reported by the Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 5. 
each trade to manage its own aff 2 
shall be the duty of the Executive Council 
to secure the fication of all labor organi- 
zations, so far as to assist each other in any 
trade dispute. 

Sec. 6. Whenever the revenue of the 
Federation shall warrant such action, the 
Executive Council shall authorize the sending 
out of Trade Union speakers from place to 
place in the interests of the Federation. 

zc. 7. The remuneration for organizers 
of the American Federation of Labor shall be 
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$10.00 per day as salary, actual railroad fare, 
and hotel expenses of $8.00 per day when 
traveling away from their home city. The 
remuneration for services of members of the 
Executive Council, fraternal delegates, inter- 
preters and speakers, or other persons tem- 
porarily employed by the American Federation 
of Labor shall determined by the Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council shall have 
power to make the rules to govern matters 
not in conflict with this Constitution, or the 
constitution of affiliated unions, and shall 
report accordingly to the Federation. 

Sec. 9. In the event of a vacancy of any 
member of the Executive Council, other than 
that of the President, by reason of death, 
resignation, or other cause, the President shall 
make such vacancy known to the Executive 
Council, and shall call for nominations. The 
names of all nominees shall be submitted to the 
Executive Council, and it shall require a 
majority vote of the Executive Council to elect. 
Upon each unsuccessful balloting the name of 
the candidate receiving the lowest number of 
votes shall be dropped. 

Sec. 10. All Local Trade Unions and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions holding charters direct from 
the American Federation of Labor, desiring 
the assistance of the American Federation of 
Labor in trade disputes, shall submit to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
for approval by the Executive Council the 
full statement of the grievance, and shall re- 
ceive within twenty (20) days from the Presi- 
dent an answer as to whether they will be sus- 
tained or not, and no benefits shall be paid 
where a strike takes place before the Local 
Union has received the approval of the 
Executive Council. 

Sec. 11. No charter shall be granted by the 
American Federation of Labor to any National, 
International, Trade, or Federal Labor Union 
without a positive and clear definition of the 
trade jurisdiction claimed by the applicant, 
and the charter shall not be granted if the 
jurisdiction claimed is a trespass on the juris- 
diction of existing affiliated unions, without 
the written consent of such unions; no affili- 
ated International, National, or Local Union 
shall be permitted to change its title or name, 
if any trespass is made thereby on the juris- 
diction of an affiliated organization, without 
having first obtained the consent and approval 
of a Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor; and it is further provided, that 
should any of the members of such National, 
International, Trade, or Federal Labor Union 
work at any other vocation, trade, or profes- 
sion they shall join the union of such vocation, 
trade, or profession, provided such _are 
organized and affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 12. The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor shall only have 

wer to revoke the charter of an affiliated 

ational or International Union when the 
revocation has been ordered by a two-thirds 
majority of a regular Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor by a roll-call 
vote. 


ARTICLE X.—ReEvenveE. 


Section 1. The revenue of the Federation 
shall be derived from a per capita tax to be 
paid upon the full paid-up membership of all 
affiliated bodies, as follows: From Interna- 
tional or National Trade Unions, a per capita 
tax of one cent per member per month; from 
Local Trade Unions and Federal Labor Unions, 
thirty-five cents a member per month, 
twelve and one-b cents of which must be 


set aside to be used only in the case of strike or 
lockout; the amount received by the American 
Federation of Labor on each initiation fee from 
all directly affiliated local unions shall be 25 per 
cent of the total initiation fee received by the 
local union from the individual, but in no case 
shall the amount received by the American 
Federation of Labor be less than $1; from 
Central and state bodies, $10 per year, 
payable quarterly. 

Sec. 2. Delegates shall not be entitled to a 
seat in the Annual Convention unless the tax 
of their organization, as provided for in section 
1, Article X, has been paid in full to August 
31 preceding the Convention. 

Sec. 3. Any organization affiliated with this 
Federation not paying its per capita tax on or 
before the 15th of each month shall be notified 
of the fact by the Secretary of the Federation, 
and if at the end of three months it is still in 
arrears it shall become suspended from mem- 
bership by the Federation, and can be rein- 
stated only by a vote of the Convention when 
such arrearages are paid in full, as provided in 
section 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE XI.—Locat Cenrrat Boptes. 


Section 1. No Central Labor Union, or 
any other central body of delegates, shall 
admit to or retain in their councils delegates 
from any local organization that owes its 
allegiance to any other body, National or 
International, hostile to any affiliated organi- 
zation, or that has been suspended or expelled 
by, or not connected with a National or Inter- 
national organization of their trade herein 
affiliated; nor are delegates to be seated from 
Locals of National or International organiza- 
tions which are not affiliated to the American 


Federation of Labor, under penalty of having 
their charter revoked for violation of their 
charter, subject to appeal to the next Con- 
vention. 

Sec. 2. It, shall be the duty of all National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 


American Federation of Labor to instruct 
their Local Unions to join chartered Central 
Labor Bodies, Departments, and State Fed- 
erations in their vicinity where such exist. 
Similar instructions shall be given by the 
American Federation of Labor to all Trade 
and Federal Labor Unions under its juris- 
diction. 

Sec. 3. Where there are five or more Local 
Unions in any city belonging to any National 
or International Union affiliated with this 
Federation tney may organize a Central Labor 
Union, or shall join such body if already in 
existence. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Council and Local 
Central Labor Unions shall use all possible 
means to organize and connect as Local Unions 
to National or International Unions the 
organizations in their vicinity; to aid the 
formation of National or International 
Unions where none exist, and to organize 
Federal Labor Unions where tne number of 
craftsmen precludes any other form of 
organization. 

Sec. 5. No Central Labor Union, or other 
central body of delegates, shall have the 
autnority or power to order any organi- 
zation, affiliated with such Central Labor 
Union, or other central labor body, on strike, 
or to take a strike vote, where such organi- 
zation nas a national organization, until the 
proper authorities of suca National or Inter- 
national organizations have been consulted 
and agreed to such action. A violation 
of this law shall be sufficient cause for the 
Executive Council to revoke the charter. 
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™ Sec. 6. Separate charters may be issued 
to Central Labor Unions, Local Unions, or 
Federal Labor Unions, composed exclusively 
of colored members, where, in the judgment 
of the Executive Council, it appears advisable 
and to the best interest of the Trade Union 
movement to do so. 


Sec. 7. No Central Labor Union, or other ~ 


central body of delegates, shall have authority 
or power to originate a boycott, nor shall such 
bodies indorse and order the placing of the 
name of any person, firm or corporation on an 
unfair list until the Local Union desiring 
the same has, before declaring the boycott, 
submitted the matter in dispute to the 
Central Body for investigation, and the best 
endeavors on its part to effect an amicable 
settlement. Violation of this section shall 
forfeit charter. 

Sec. 8. No Central Body or Department 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor shall reject credentials presented by a 
duly elected or appointed delegation of a 
Local Union chartered by a National or an 
International Union having affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor; provided, 
however, that upon written charges, signed 
by at least three delegates, any delegate 
of an affiliated Union may, upon conviction 
after a fair trial, be expelled or suspended. 
Action of the Central Body under this sec- 
tion shall be subject to appeal to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
and no delegation representing Local Unions 
affiliated, as herein described, shall be sus- 
pended or expelled until like action is taken. 

Sec. 9. No Central Body shall take part 
in the adjustment of wage contracts, wage 


disputes or working rules of Local Unions, 


affiliated with a National or International 
Union, unless the laws of the National or 
International Union permit, except upon the 
request or consent of the executive officer of the 
National or International Union affected. 

Sec. 10. Local Unions of National or 
International Unions affiliated with the 
Departments attached to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in any city where a Local 
Department exists, shall not be eligible to 
membership in any Local Department’ unless 
they are connected with the chartered Central 
Body, nor shall they be eligible to member- 
ship in the Central Body unless they are 
affiliated with the Local Department. 

Sec. 11. The representation of local unions 
entitled to affiliation in Central Labor Unions 
shall be as follows: Local unions having 
50 members or less, 2 delegates; 100 members 
or less, 3 delegates; 250 members or less, 4 
delegates; 500 members or less, 5 delegates; 
1 additional delegate to be allowed for each 
additional 500 members or majority fraction 
thereof. 


ARTICLE XII.—AssessmMenT IN DEFENSE 
or NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNIons. 

Section 1. The Executive Council shall 
have power to declare a levy of one cent 
- member per week on all affiliated unions 
or a period not exceeding ten weeks in an 
one year, to assist in the support of an affili- 
ated National or International Union engaged 
in a protracted strike or lockout. 

Sec. 2. Any Union, International, Na- 
tional, or Local, failing to pay within sixt 
days the levies declared in accordance wit 
Section 1 shall be deprived of representation 
in Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor and in City Central Bodies affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
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ARTICLE XIII.—Derense Founp ror 
Locat TRADE AND FEDERAL 
Lasor Unrons. 


Section 1. The moneys of the defense fund 
shall be drawn only to sustain strikes or 
lockouts of Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions when such strikes or lockouts are 
authorized, indorsed, and conducted in 
aay with the following provisions of 
this Article: 

Sec. 2. In the event of a disagreement 
between a Local Union and an employer 
which, in the opinion of the nion, 
may result in a strike, such Union shall notify 
the President of the American Federation of 
Labor, who shall investigate, or cause an 
investigation to be made of the disagreement, 
and endeavor to adjust the difficulty. If his 
efforts should prove futile, he shall take such 
steps as he may deem necessary in notifying 
the Executive Council, and if the majority 
of said Council shall decide that a strike 
is necessary such Union shall be authorized 
to order a strike, but that under no circum- 
stances shall a strike or lockout be deemed 
legal, or moneys expended from the defense 
fund on that account, unless the strike or 
lockout shall have been first authorized and 
approved by the President and Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 3. When a strike has been authorized 
and approved by the President and Executive 
Council, the President of the Local Union 
interested shall, within twenty-four hours, 
call a meeting of said Union, of which every 
member shall be regularly notified, to take 
action thereon, and no member shall vote 
on such question unless he is in good stand- 
ing. Should three-fourths of the members 
present decide, by secret ballot, on a strike, 
the president of the Local Union shall imme- 
diately notify the President of the American 
Federation of Labor of the cause of the 
matter in dispute, what the wages, hours, 
and conditions of labor then are; what ad- 
vances, if any, are sought; what reductions 
are offered, if any; state the number employed 
and unemployed; the state of trade —— 
in the locality, and the number of persons 
involved, union and non-union; also the 
number of members who would become 
entitled to the benefits herein provided should 
the application be authorized and approved. 

Sec. 4. No Local shall be entitled to benefit 
from the defense fund unless it has been in 
continuous good standing for one_ vear; 
and no member shall be entitled to benefit 
from said defense fund unless he has been a 
member in good standing in the American 
Federation of Labor for at least one year. 

Sec. 5. When a strike has been inaugurated 
under the provisions of Sections 2 and 3, the 
American Federation of Labor shall pay to the 
bonded officer of the Union involved, or his 
order, for a period of six weeks, an amount 
equal to seven ($7) dollars per week for each 
member. Each Local Union shall require its 
treasurer to §xe proper bond for the safe- 
keeping and bursement of all funds of the 
Local. No benefit shall be paid for the first 
two weeks of the strike. The Executive 
Council shall have the power to authorize the 
payment of strike benefits for an additional 
period. 

Sec. 6. No member of a Local Union on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly benefits 
unless he reports daily to the proper officer of 
the Local Union while the strike continues, 
and no member who shall receive a week's 
work, three days to be a week, shall receive 
benefits. Any member refusing other work 
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while on strike (providing said work is not in 
conflict with labor's interests) shall not be 
entitled to any benefits. 

Sec. 7. Any Union inaugurating a strike 
without the approval of the Executive Council 
-_ not receive benefits on account of said 
strike. 

Sec. 8. In case of lockout or the victimi- 
zation of members, the Executive Council 
shall have power to pay benefits if, upon 
investigation, it is found that the Local 
Union whose members are involved did not 
by their actions or demands provoke the 
lockout by their employer. 

Sec. 9. During the continuance of a strike 
the executive board of the Local Union shall 
make weekly reports to the Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, showing the 
amount of money distributed for benefits 
and to whom paid, furnishing individual 
receipts to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor from all members to 
whom such benefits have been paid, and all 
other facts that may be required. 

Sec. 10. Before a strike shall be declared 
off a special meeting of the Union shall be 
called for that purpose, and it shall require a 
majority vote of all members present to 
decide the question either way. 

Sec. 11. In the event of the defense fund 
becoming dangerously low through protracted 
strike or lockout, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor shall have 
the power to levy an assessment of ten ceits 
on each member of Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions, assessments to be restricted 
to not more than five per year; and further, 
that there shall always be a surplus of five 
thousand ($5,000) dollars in the defense fund. 

Sec. 12. No Local shall be entitled to any 
of the benefits of the defense fund unless it 
requires its members to pay not less than 
one dollar ($1.00) per month. The financial 
secretaries and the treasurers of each Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union directly affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor shall, 
through the Secretary of the Federation, bond 
said financial officers in such sum as shall 
be adequate to protect its funds. 

Sec. 13. Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall set aside for the maintenance of 
a local defense fund not less than five cents a 
month from each member. 

Sec. 14. That initiation fees charged by 
directly affiliated Local Trade or Federal 
Labor Unions shall be- not less than $2.00 
nor more than $15.00, and tnat 25 per cent 
of the total initiation fee received by such 
Local Trade or Federal Labor Union from 
each individual shall be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, but in no case shall the amount 
received by the American Federation of Labor 
be less than one ($1.00) dollar, together 
with the per capita tax, accompanied by a 
monthly report giving the number of members 
paid for, and names of those initiated, rein- 
stated, suspended and expelled, and number 
of members upon whom back per capita tax 
is being paid and months paid for, on blanks 
to be furnished by the Secretary of the 
Federation. When dues are paid, the Fi- 
nancial Secretary of the Local Union shall 
lace a per capita tax stamp in the mem- 
per’s due These stamps must be 
used. Suspended members can be rein- 
stated only by the payment of three months’ 
back per capita tax, in addition to the tax 
for the current month, and a fee of one dollar 
($100) for reinstatement stamps. 

Sec. 15. That traveling cards issued to 
members by Local Trade or Federal Labor 
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Unions shall admit members presenting the 
same to membership in Local Trade or Federal 
Labor Unions directly affiliated to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 16. That Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions shall be prohibited from assess- 
ing their members or appropriating their 
funds for any purpose other than union or 
American Federation of Labor purposes. 
That each directly affiliated union shall 
forward monthly to the Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor a complete 
statement of all funds received and expended. 

Sec. 17. No Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union, or central body or state branch, shall 
disband so long as seven members or five Local 
Unions desire to retain the charter. Upon the 
dissolution, the suspension or the revocation of 
the charter of any Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union, or Central Body or State Branch, all 
funds and property of any character shall 
revert to the American Federation of Labor, 
to be held in trust until such time that the 
suspended or defunct organization may be 
reorganized and ready to confine its activities 
and actions to conform with recognized en- 
forceable laws of the American Federation of 
Labor. It shall further bé the duty cf the offi- 
cers of the Local Trade or Federal Labor Union 
or Central Body, or State Branch, which has 
been dissolved, or whose charter has been 
suspended or revoked, to deliver all funds 
and pecpets to the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or a representative 
whom he may designate for that purpose. 
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Section 1. Certificates of affiliation shall 
be granted by the President of the Federation, 
by and with the consent of the Executive 
Council, to all National and International 
Unions and local bodies affiliated with this 
Federation. 

Sec. 2. Seven wage-workers of good 
character, following any trade or calling, 
who are favorable to Trade Unions, whose 
trade or calling is not organized and are 
not members of any body affiliated with this 
Federation, who will subscribe to this Con- 
stitution, shall have the power to form a 
local body to be known as a ‘‘Federal Labor 
Union,” and they shall hold regular meetings 
for the purpose of strengthening and ad- 
vancing the Trade Union movement, and 
shall have power to make their own rules 
in conformity with this Constitution, and 
shall be granted a local certificate by the 
President of this Federation provided. the 
request for a certificate be indorsed by the 
nearest Local or National Trade Union officials 
connected with this Federation, but not more 
than three Federal Labor Unions shall be 
chartered in any one city. Employers who 
are working for wages, may, upon regular 
ballot, be admitted to membership in Federal 
Labor or Local Unions, directly affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, subject to 
the approval of the President of the American 
Federation of Labor. Such members shall not 
attend meetings of the unions or have a vote 
in controlling the affairs of the unions; they 
must comply with the scale of wages and rules 
adopted by the union of which they are 
members. The President of the American 
Federation of Labor shall have authority to 
appoint any person who is a member of any 
affiliated union to audit the accounts of suc 
Federal Labor or Local Trade Unions as the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor may direct and report the result thereof 
to the President of the:American Federation 
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of Labor. The books and accounts of each 
Federal Labor and Local Trade Union shall 
be at all times open to the inspection of 
auditors appointed under this section. 

Sec. 3. The certificate fee for affiliated 
bodies shall be five ($5) dollars, payable to 
the Secretary of the Federation, and the fee 
shall accompany the application. 

Sec. 4. The American Federation of Labor 
shall refer all applications for certificates of 
affiliation from Local Unions or Federal Labor 
Unions from a vicinity where a chartered 
Central Labor Union exists to that body for 
investigation and approval. 

Sec. 5. Certificates of affiliation shall not 
be granted by State Federations of Labor. 
That power is vested solely in the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
and the executive officers of National and 
International Unions affiliated therewith. 

Sec. 6. Fraternal delegates attending the 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor shall be entitled to all the rights of 
delegates from Central Bodies. 


ARTICLE XV.—Generat Ruites GoveRn- 
ING DEPARTMENTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


Section 1. For the greater development of 
the labor movement, departments subordinate 
to the American Federation of Labor are 
to be established from time to time as in 
the judgment of the American Federation of 
Labor, or of its Executive Council, may be 
deemed advisable. Each department is to 
manage and finance its own affairs. 

Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in 


any department, organizations eligible to join 


it must first be and remain in affiliation to 
the American Federation of Labor. fs 

Src. 3. To be entitled to representation in 
Local Councils, or Railway System Federa- 
tions of departments, Local Unions are 
required to be part of affiliated National or 
International Unions affiliated to departments 
or directly affiliated to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Said Local Unions shall first 
be and remain in affiliation to Central Labor 
Unions chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and pro- 
cedure of each department are to conform to, 
and be administered in the same manner as 
the laws and procedure governing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. No Department, 
Local Council or Railway System Federation 
of same shall enact laws, rules, or regulations 
in conflict with the laws and procedure of 
the American Federation of Labor, and in 
the event of change of laws and procedure 
of the latter, Department, Local Councils, 
and Railway System Federations are to 
change their laws and procedure to conform 
thereto. 

Sec. 5. Each department to be considered 
the official method of the American Federation 
of Labor for transacting the portion of its 
business indicated by the name of the depart- 
ment in consequence of which affiliated and 
eligible organizations should be part of their 
res ive departments and should comply 
with their actions and decisions, subject to 
appeal therefrom to the Executive Council 
and the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. When an organization has 
interests in departments other than the one 
of its principal affiliation, in which it shall 
pay per capita tax upon its entire member- 
ship, it is to be represented in and pay per 
capita tax to the other departments upon the 
number of members whose occupations come 
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under such other departments, but this in 

no instance shall be less than 20 per cent 

of the membership upon which it pays per 

capita tax to the American Federation of 
r. 

Sec. 6. Departments of the American 
Federation of Labor are to have their head- 

uarters located in the city of wong. 

. C., and if possible in the same building 
with the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor, unless there are reasons 
to the contrary satisfactory to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 7. Departments of the American 
Federation of Labor shall hold their con- 
ventions immediately before or after the 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and in the same city where the Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
is held, at which time and place their laws 
and procedure shall be made to conform to 
the laws and procedure of the American 
Federation of Labor and to go into effect 
the first day of January immediately following, 
to conform to the date when the laws and 
yrocedure of the American Federation of 

abor go into effect. For reasons of trans- 
portation, expediency and the methods of 
representation the Railway, Metal Trades 
and Mining Departments may hold conven- 
tions at other dates and places, and in that 
event said departments shall authorize their 
executive boards to have said departments 
laws conform to the preceding portion of 
this section. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council of each 
department shall consist of not more than 
seven members, including the executive 
officer or officers thereof. This not to apply 
to or interfere with the procedure on this 
subject found to be essential in the Railway 
Department. 

Sec. 9. The officers of each department 
shall report to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor that_ the 
department has conformed to the laws, 

rocedure and actions of the American 
ederation of Labor as they affect each 
department. 
ec. 10. In the Building Trades Department 
(on the basis of its law of 1913), organiza- 
tions having seven or more delegates, each 
such delegate shall on roll-call be entitled to 
two votes. A roll-call shall be held upon the 
demand of one-fourth of all delegates whose 
credentials have been accepted and who 
have been seated in the conventions. 

Sec. 11. The officers of the various depart- 
ments shall submit a quarterly report to the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of the work done by their 
department, and its general conditions. 

Sec. 12. At all regular meetings of the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, there shall be present, during 
some period of the Council meeting, the 
executive officer or officers of each department, 
to take up with the Council matters that may 
be of mutual interest. . 

Sec. 13. A page of each issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist to be available to and to be 
used by each department for official report 
or for ger donee of some subject identified 
with the department, each department to 
designate its officer to submit the report. 


ARTICLE XVI.—AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution can be amended or 
altered only at a regular session of the Con- 
vention and to do so it shall require a two- 
thirds vote. 
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New Orleans, La., 
November 19, 1928. 
Pursuant to law, the forty-eighth annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor was called to order at 10:30 o'clock 
a. m. in The Athenaeum, by W. L. Boehl- 
ing, chairman of the Trades Council Con- 
vention Committee. 


. 


Previous to the opening of the conven- 
tion and between the addresses of welcome, 
a musical program was given by an 
orchestra. 


Chairman Boehling: At this time the Rev. 
G. Frohn, pastor of St. John the Baptist 
Catholic Church, will give the invocation. 


Invocation 


O Almighty God, Ruler of mankind and 
Father of us all, look kindly upon us to- 
day. Help this assembly in its delibera- 
tions. Guide it, assist it with Thy wisdom, 
and give to all the spirit of unity, of har- 
mony, and of brotherly love. 


We know that the American Federation 
of Labor has lofty ideals and high princi- 
ples of justice and right, and wishes only 
the happiness and betterment of all con- 
cerned, and for that reason we implore Thy 
blessing upon them all, so that this con- 
vention may bring new hopes, better union, 
and still greater successes to the leaders 
and to the American Federation of Labor 
in general. 


We come to Thee with a humble heart 
to help us correct errors and mistakes, to 
enlighten us in our efforts, to work solely 
for the betterment and wefare of the Ameri- 


can people, and in an especial manner for 
the laboring classes of these United States, 
our beloved America. Amen. 


Chairman Boehling 

Ladies and Gentleraen, Delegates and 
Guests to the forty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
distinguished visitors, and President Green 
—Organized labor of the State of Louisiana 
and the city of New Orleans is honored 
more than | can say at this time by your 
visit as guests of the local labor move- 
ment, and on this, the opening day of the 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
we are more than proud to have you with 
us. I don’t know that I could say more. 
We have some prominent speakers who will 
address you this morning and | now take 
pleasure in presenting to you Honorable 
Arthur O’Keefe, mayor of the city of New 
Orleans. 


ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR O’KEEFE 
(Mayor, the City of New Orleans) 


President Green, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
Before I make my address of welcome I 
want to say that I spent last evening with 
Al Smith, and while at the hotel | received 
this telegram: 


“New Orleans, La., Nov. 18, 1928. 
“Hon. A. J. O'Keefe, 
“Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Mississippi. 

“By authority from President William 
Green, of the American Federation of 
Labor, you are authorized and requested 
to extend an invitation to Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith to visit New Orleans dur- 
ing the occasion of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, which con- 
venes here Monday morning, November 
19. The representatives of the organized 
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labor movement of America are particu- 
larly anxious to have Governor Smith ad- 
dress the convention on any day accept- 
able to him as between November 19 
and 29. In this President Green has 
asked me to join with you, as the mayor 
of New Orleans, in extending this invita- 
tion and expressing the hope that it will 
be possible for Governor Smith to honor 
not only the citizens of New Orleans by 
his presence, but the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. In this 
invitation the undersigned, as the chair- 
man of the Labor Divisjon of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee with Ben 
Beekman expresses the sincere hope that 
you will be successful in persuading the 
Governor to honor us all by a visit to 


this city. 
“GEORGE L. BERRY.” 


When the Governor read this telegram | 
knew that his heart was with us, I knew 
that he wanted to be here this morning, 
but he is not physically able to be here 
and he asked me to say a few words for 
him to you folks, and to tell you how much 
he appreciates this invitation and to say 
that if he is able, before the convention 
adjourns, he will come in here and address 
you. 

He also asked me to extend his felicita- 
tions to you, President Green, to Mr. Mor- 
rison, to Mr. Berry and to all your officers 
and members who had been so loyal to 


him and to the Democratic party. He would 
like to tell you in his own words, and if 
his health permits he will come in before 
the convention adjourns. 


As mayor of the city of New Orleans, it 
always gives me a great deal of pleasure 


to welcome any delegation in convention 
to the city, but I feel that | am signally 
honored this morning to welcome to New 
Orleans a delegation from the American 
Federation of Labor. I received my educa- 
tion through the pay and through the sweat 
of the brow of a union man. My father 
was treasurer of the boiler makers’ union 
here for twenty-five years, and it was by 
hard work that he sent me to school until 
I was able to finish. He had eight children, 
and you know a boiler maker didn’t receive 
too much pay in those days. 


My friend, the Congressman from the 
First Congressional District from New Or- 
leans, says that the emblem of the O'’Con- 
nor family is the pick ax and the shovel, 
and | want to say to you that the emblem 
om O'Keefe family is the hammer and the 
chisel. 


Folks, | am glad to have you here and | 
want you to enjoy yourselves. | know what 
labor is up against. I am interested in labor 
and I know that in New Orleans we have a 
very good, militant labor organization, with 
members who have red blood flowing 
through their veins and with fighting hearts 
to battle their difficulties through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

As mayor of New Orleens, any time la- 
bor needs me, morning, noon or night, you 
will find no latch spring on my door. I 
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have no key to the city to give you be- 
cause I have taken the lock off the door. 
It is your city, and I want you to feel that 
you are here in the home of friends. I! 
know there are a lot of cities that will 
want to entertain the next convention, and 
I hope when you have all made _ your 
speeches in behalf of Indianapolis, Chicago, 
San Francisco, or wherever else it may be, 
you will all decide to come back to New 
Orleans, the best city that God’s sun 
shines on. 


Chairman Boehling: Due to the fact that 
the Governor of the State is not able to 
be here this morning, he has asked Col. 
John P. Sullivan to come here and address 
you for the State of Louisiana. 


ADDRESS BY COL. JOHN P. SULLIVAN 
(For the State of Louisiana) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen—The 
Governor of Louisiana came to New Or- 
leans to address this convention. He was 
called back to Baton Rouge on important 
business of state about one hour ago and 
telephoned me to represent him here today. 
I can but feebly represent Huey Long, the 
great governor of a great State such as 
Louisiana is, because it was his cherished 
wish to be able to address the members 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
convention assembled. 


As all Louisianians know and as all labor- 
ing people of the city of New Orleans know, 
labor has never had a better, a truer and 
a more devoted friend and advocate than 
the present Governor of Louisiana, and he 
asks me, in his name and in the name of 
this great State of Louisiana, to bid you 
welcome within her gates. 


Louisiana, with her many industries and 
her many products, is the home of a splen- 
did race of splendid men and women. Lou- 
isiana ranks high in the field of labor. 
Never in my experience as a humble mem- 
ber of the bar, as a man taking part in 
the public affairs of state and city, have 
I seen a real progressive municipality or. 
a real progressive state that was not one 
that was organized by organized labor. My 
experience here in Louisiana has been the 
same all over this country, because in every 
part of America that I have visited—and 
Il have visited every state in this union, 
the great marts of commerce—lI have noted 
the same conditions prevailing, because no 
state, no municipality, no political sub-di- 
vision, no matter how great or small, can 
thrive or prosper unless those men and 
women who labor receive just, fair and ade- 
quate compensation for their labor. 


I have seen many conventions, I have 
participated in many conventions, but |! 
have never seen a convention organized as 
this convention is. I see before me men 
and women gathered about tables, with 
their writing pads and their printed reports, 
I take it, of the last convention proceedings 
before you to guide you and refer to. 1 
see before me men and women of determi- 
nation who have gathered here for the pur- 
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pose of deliberating on what is best for 
the cause of organized labor. 


I note among the many things you look 
forward to is the accomplishment of the 
five-day week. I hope that time is not far 
distant when we shall have a five-day labor 
week. 

I am not going to detain you longer. The 
mayor has told you that New Orleans is 
honored and proud, and she should be, and 
the state of Louisiana is proud of the ac- 
complishment of having you visit here. 
There are other great cities of this Union 
that will invite you to visit them. I know 
with all great organizations it not only 
does the organization good, but it likewise 
does the country at large good when men 
and women of the type that make up this 
Federation visit the great cities of America. 

On behalf of the governor of the great 
state of Louisiana, I bid you welcome with- 
in her borders. 


ADDRESS BY DAVE MARCUSY 


(President, New Orleans Central Trades 
and Labor Council) 


Mr. Chairman, President Green, Officers 
and Delegates to the American Federatio 
of Labor Convention, Ladies and Gentlemen 
—lI deem it a privilege and an honor to wel- 
come you here today, on behalf of the trade 
unionists and the citizens of New Orleans. 
I trust your stay among us will be a pleas- 
ant one. I know that your deliberations 
will rebound to the great good of labor in 
general. The eyes of the world are focused 
upon this convention, for I believe that this 
is one of the most deliberative bodies in 
the whole world. When various delegates 
from various organizations throughout this 
country get together and interchange ideas 
for the benefit of labor, it is bound to be 
an important institution. 

1 feel proud of my membership in or- 
ganized labor and of the active work that 
{ may have done in behalf of labor, and 
I feel sure that each and every one of you 
feel proud of the work that you have done 
in behlaf of labor. It is a noble work, my 
friends, it is a work that is burdensome at 
times, and yet we carry on. It is a work 
that falls upon the shoulders of men and 
women who are willing and competent to 
take care of the laws and those things that 
will redound to the benefit of the worker. 
We endeavor to interchange ideas in our 
meeting halls, and from that interchange of 
thought there have been placed upon the 
statute books of the various states and of 
the nation laws which are beneficial tc 
labor. . 

Organized labor bears the burden and 
ae the freight, but the whole of labor is 

enefited. Labor's educational program, I 
am sure, is one in which we endeavor to 
have the wage earner, the employer and 
the employe act harmoniously, so that their 
mutual interests may be served, and I feel 
sure that when you have finished your de 
liberations here, much will have been ac 
complished. I look forward to the time, 
and I hope it will be in the not-far distant 
future, when labor will have accomplished 


all that it desires and will be in authority, 
but at the same time I hope and trust that 
labor will be big enough and broad 
enough when that itme comes to treat with 
its oppressors in a liberal manner, so that 
we may all enjoy the fruits and the hap- 
piness which the laws that labor organiza- 
tions have placed upon. the statute books 
enable us to do. 

I want to thank you again and to wel- 
come you on behalf of the trade union 
movement of this city, and to wish you 
Godspeed in your work. 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES W. 
SWALLOW 


Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor) 


Mr. Chairman, President Creen, Distin- 
guished Guests, and Fellow Citizens—lIt is 
a pléasure to me this morning to be able 
to bring to this great delegation of work- 
ers the fraternal greeting and felicitations 
of the Louisiana State Federation of Labor. 
We feel highly honored at this great gath- 
ering of human minds. We are positive 
that during your stay in this state and in 
this city great good will be accomplished 
for the masses of this world of toil. 


I am very sorry that it is impossible to 
have with us this morning that grand old 
warrior, Alfred E. Smith, because I am posi- 
tive that the world at this time knows what 
Louisiana thought of Alfred E. Smith. 1 
am disappointed again, friends, in not be- 
ing able to have our young Governor pre- 
sented to you this morning. We have the 
youngest, the best looking and the most 
aggressive Governor in the world—and we 
can say that from experience, because he 
has been very fair to labor. 


As’ you go into your deliberations we 
trust that President Green and his staff 
will discover immediately that you have 
come into this convention with open minds 
and open hearts, that you have come in 
here with but one thought, and that is 
that you may have the strength and the 
ability to provide that which shall serve 
best the masses of these United States of 
America. We trust that as we progress 
with this convention we will find a sealing 
of hearts, we will find that you and | will 
be in position to extend the right hand of 
fellowship to our brothers. 


We appreciate that there are many 
problems coming before this great conven- 
tion, and we also appreciate that each man 
and woman’ who has a problem to be 
thrashed out believes that he or she is 
right, and solely right, and that the man 
or woman at the next table is convinced 
that he or she is right, and solely right, 
yet you may be at exactly opposite view- 
ee on virtually the same proposition. 

e hope that in the final analysis these 
differences may be brought to one, that 
we may extend the hand of fellowship to 
the man who seems so aggressive and, to 
our minds, so detrimental, and that at last 
we may come to one conclusion, and that 
is that we must work for the best interests 
of the masses. 


(President, 
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In coming to New Orleans and to the 
state of Louisiana you have thrown your- 
selves directly upon that southern hospital- 
ity that you have heard so much about. 
After your duties have been put behind you 
we want you to enjoy yourselves to the 
fullest degree, we went you to know that 
our fricnds and citizens mean what they 
say to you. I am reminded at this point 
of a stcry that I believe will bear out the 
statement I have just made. A _ revenue 
agent was making a trip through a certain 
part of the south and he had been advised 
that there was a still in a particular lo- 
cality. Following out his directions he was 
satisfied that he was very near to that 
particular spot. He walked up to a house 
and rapped on the door, and a little boy 
about five years old opened the door and 
said, ‘“howdy-do, Mister.” The revenue 
agent said, “Howdy-do, son, where's your 
mother?” “Mama's down at the. still.” 
“Where's your papa?” “Daddy's down at 
the still, too.” “Where's that still, son?” 
“It's down that way,’ he said. And the 
agent said, “Son, will you go down there 
with me?” “No, sir, To will not.” “Son, 
I will give you half a dollar if you will 
show me how to get there.” ‘All right, 
sir.” “Show me how to get there,” said 
the agent, and the boy said, “Give me the 
half dollar now." The agent said, ‘No, | 
will givé it to you when I come back. 
Can't you trust me?” “No, sir,’’ said the 
boy, “Cause you ain’t coming back.” 


Now, friends, that is exactly what we 
mean when we say something in New Or- 
leans—we mean positively that we are 
speaking the truth and we mean what we 
say. There is absolutely nothing left in 
the state outside of the labor movement, 
because we find by careful analysis that 
out of the population of this great state 
about 97% or 98 percent are people who 
are interested in the labor movement, be- 
cause they are laborers of some degree or 
some kind. 


As you emerge from this meeting we 
hope that you may go to your respective 
homes all over this land and that you may be 
greeted by those who are truly interested 
in the great labor movement with these 
words—"I want to compliment you on the 
ae accomplishments that the American 

ederation of Labor has gained for the 
masses."" Sometimes when I hear my friends 
talking about the great gains of organized 
labor | feel that they are partially closing 
their eyes to the real situation. We have 
never gained one point nor made one ad- 
vance but that we have had to shut our- 
selves out of the picture to a certain de- 
gree, because as we advance we bring the 
entire working class with us, and too many 
times I am afraid we forget the great work 
that we are doing, we attempt to narrow 
it down to our own ranks, when as a 
matter of fact it affects the entire labor 
element of the country. 

I know you have many problems, but 
there are two or three issues that are al- 
ways of first thought with me. They are 
the general labor turn-over, the unemploy- 
ment situation, and the lack of education 
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among the rank and file of organized la- 
bor. It pains me to know that we have 
such a large number of people in our ranks 
who are constantly being swayed by the 
unfair propaganda that is being put out 
by some of the men who should be very 
fair and very favorable to the working 
classes. 


With these few remarks | want to assure 
you again that it is a pleasure to me to 
extend the felicitations of the Louisiana 
State Federation of Labor to you, and we 
hope that after the labors of the conven- 
tion are ended each day you will step out 
and enjoy that hospitality that we right- 
fully boast of. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES O’CONNOR 
(Member of Congress) 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—I 
am glad to be present today and privileged 
to speak a few words at this epoch mak- 
ing convention. I have no prepared ad- 
dress. Long experience in pubic life has 
convinced me that a prepared address is 
nothing more nor less than polosyllabic ut- 
terances intended to please the ear and 
tickle the fancies of men and women. |! 
have always depended upon the _inspira- 
tion of the moment to clothe my ideas with 
that which will convey the thoughts that 
are in my heart and in my soul. 


All of us, after all, are pilgrims of here- 
dity. My mother and father were working 
people, and I came into the world so 
equipped, intellectually and otherwise, that 
I may have an understanding of the prob- 
lems that are inseparably associated with 
men and women who have to toil with 
their hands, the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water. I know, too, that na- 
ture has sent out myriads and millions of 
poor men and women who have had to 
struggle to do the work of the world and 
to build up civilization, and who have gone 
to their graves unheralded and unknown, 
and these are the ones that | have always 
felt required my help and my assistance 
as long as God gives me the grace to be 
on this earth. 


Mr. Blanton, of Texas, a man known 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
land for his hostility to labor, was one day 
prating about the benevolence of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Trust, and I had the pleas- 
ure of giving information to that .antago- 
nistic, acrimonious and hostile figure of 
what I considered the basis of our civili- 
zation—the toilers of the land. I had the 
pleasure of telling him that Gary and the 
others did not require his voice to assist 
them ih making their way in the world, and 
if he wanted to be of real value to the peo- 
ple of his country he ought to take his 
stand by those that really require assist- 
ance, in trying to equalize the burdens of 
life and bring about the betterment of his 
country and promote the general welfare. 

Yes, my countrymen, as has been stated 
by a previous speaker, this is a great con- 
vention—and I don't mean that in a stereo- 
typed fashion. It will challenge the thought 
of the greatest economists of this coun- 








try, and I am going to await an anwser 
from those economists to the statements 
made by Mr. Green and by Mr. Morrison 
with reference to the necessity of a five- 
day work week in behalf of labor and in 
behalf of industry itself. In my judgment 
the logic of these statements is unanswer- 
abie, inescapable, and if the economists 
wish to preserve industry in this country 
and in the civilized world they will join 
with the men and women of labor, who 
are endeavoring to promote the welfare of 
their country and of civilization by main- 
taining industry and capital. 


For that is what Labor’s position is to- 
day when it is undertaking to prevent over- 
production, which would inevitably ruin in- 
dustry and bring capital to the very dust. 


Mr. Chairman, what a wonderful transi- 
tion in less than a quarter of a century, 
perhaps, when the world believed that la- 
bor was antagonistic to capital. Today we 
find, | repeat, labor through its recognized, 
thoughtful leaders and champions, prepar- 
ing a plan, showing a program that will 
preserve the capital that is invested in in- 
dustry, showing that labor is more friend- 
ly to capital than capital has ever been to 
labcr in by-gone days. * 

That five-day week must of course come 
without any diminution of the wage scale, 
though I don’t think there is much danger 
of that, because the economists of the 
world today recognize the fact that the 
purchasing power of the people must be 
maintained in order that the wheels of fac- 
tories might go round, creating. sweetest 
music to the ears of employer and em- 
ploye. 

My friends, this is a great convention. 
In my judgment it will command the at- 
tention of the thoughtful part of the civi- 
lized world, for 1 cannot repeat too often, 


mocking bird though I be, the statements. 


contained in yesterday morning's papers by 
Mr. Green and Mr. Morrison, and I re- 
peat—because you’ cannot repeat the 
Lord’s prayer too often—that the unan- 
swerable logic of these statements is in- 
escapable, and if not answered by the 
economists of the world we will have to 
bring the judgment in our own favor and 
eeclare that these arguments in behalf of 
the five-day week are unanswerable. 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is a great conven- 
tion. You are the representatives of the 
toilers. Putting what I said a moment ago 
in another way, I am willing to give credit 
to the dreamers and the planners of the 
civilization of which we boast today. 1 
am willing to accord them a position as 
the music makers of the world, if you 
please, but I cannot blind my eyes to the 
actualities of human existence. I know that 
it is the men who have toiled with their 
hands that have strung our telegraph wires, 
builded our highways, our steamships, con- 
structed our tunnels, our bridges, and our 
subways, and reared our great railway de- 
pots that surpass in magnificence the Py- 
ramids or Karnak. 1 know that it is the 


laboring people that have built up all the 
material things of this civilization, which 
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we declare embraces within its magnificent 
compass the glory that was of Greece and 
the grandeur that was of Rome—all, all 
has been done by the toilers, the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water, who, even 
in the night of despotism must have fore- 
seen the glories of the coming day. 

For it will be a glorious day when the 
vision that prompted Buckle, in writing his 
History of Civilization in England, to de- 
clare that we must have a leisure class, on 
the ground that it is by the contemplation 
afforded through leisure that the world’s 
greatest accomplishments have been con- 
summated. 

And we don’t want a particular class 
calling themselves a leisure class. We want 
all men and women to have leisure in or- 
der that they may carry out that magnifi- 
cent vision and that glorious idea that all 
the children of God will be able to look 
through the miscroscope and the telescope 
and to study the universe, and to bring 
ourselves even in this: life nearer, nearer 
my God to Thee. 

We want that millennium to come. We 
are on our way. This day marks the be- 
ginning of the great battle to emancipate 
white men as well as black men—emanci- 
pate them tomorrow and give them an op- 
portunity to live their lives in such a way 
that they will do noble things and not 
dream them all day long, and so make life 
one grand, sweet song. 


A quartet composed of Messrs. G. A. 
Thomas, F. Tomasson, G. Cook and P. 
Watts, members of the Electrical Workers’ 
Unions Nos. 84 and 613 of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, gave a short program of popular airs 
and negro spirituals, which were enthusi- 
astically received. 

Chairman Boehling: At this time | want 
to call upon President Green. I realize he 
needs no introduction, and it is my pleas- 
ure now to turn over this gavel to your 
President. 

(As President Green came to the Chair 
Miss Louise Bauman, a member of Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union No. 145 of New Or- 
leans, presented a handsome basket of 
roses and chrysanthemums.) 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT GREEN 


Chairman Boehling, representatives of the 
city government, the state government, the 
Louisiana State Federation of Labor, New 
Orleans Central Body, Congressman O’Con- 
nor and representative of the church: The 
officers and delegates in attendance at this 
convention, I am sure, have listened with 
feeling of deep satisfaction to the cordial 
welcome extended them, to the sympathetic 
expressions of deep and abiding interest in 
our common welfare and in the great work 
we are trying to do. 

We are indeed grateful to all these speak- 
ers who, in a representative capacity, have 
come here this morning and extended to the 
officers and delegates in attendance at this 
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convention a most warm and cordial wel- 
come. And this welcome has refreshed our 
memory, for we recalled as we listened to 
these words that twenty-six years ago a 
convenion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in this historic city. Our 
hearts are made sad as we reflect over the 
period intervening between 1902 and 1928. 
There are some in attendance at this con- 
vention who were delegates to the conven- 
tion held in this city twenty-six years ago, 
but we are sad to recall that there were 
many who were present then who are not 
with us now. I refer specifically and espe- 
cially to our great leader, my distinguished 
predecessor, the one who occupies a larger 
place in the hearts of labor than any other 
man who ever lived upon the American con- 
tinent. 

I recall, as you recall, that twenty-six 
years ago he battled and fought for labor 
in this city, and we are sad as we recall 
that he is with us no more. There are 
others to whom I could refer; their names 
come instinctively to your mind, and on 
this occasion we are saddened to that ex- 
tent when we recall that during this twenty- 
six years’ period the grim reaper has made 
great inroads in our ranks, But, my friends, 
we inherited from them an inspiration, a 
courage, a determination to go forward, and 
I know I can say that from the bottom of 
our hearts we are determined to make this 
convention as epoch-making, and as his- 
toric as our predecessors did twenty-six 
years ago. 

I am reminded of this fact also, that the 
citizens, the splendid men and women of 
New Orleans and those who live along this 
great Mississippi Valley are deeply inter- 
ested in flood protection. To them this is 
a matter of supreme interest. The terrible 
flood of a short time ago wrecked homes 
and farms and communities, brought home 
to the people of this rich country the 
necessity of protecting homes and farms 
and communities against the ravages of 
the great Mississippi River. And so they 
came to the Congress of the United States 
and appealed for flood relief legislation. 

appy to announce on this occasion 
that the American Federation of Labor 
mobilized its post moral and political sup- 
port in behalf of this legislation. And our 
representatives, along with the representa- 
tives of this locality, appeared before the 
members of Congress and urged upon them 
the enactment of legislation for the pur- 
pose of protecting this Mississippi Valley 
and those who live here. We favored legis- 
lation which provided for the construction 
of this great work, for the carrying out of 
this enterprise by the Federal government 
and with funds supplied by the federal gov- 
ernment. That was the attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor upon this 
proposition. 

And so we are happy to say that Congress 
responded, and we anticipate that within a 
short time, with the proper funds, proper- 
ly and legally appropriated, the great work 
of flood protection and flood control will 
go on in the Mississippi Valley, and when 
it is undertaken the men of labor will be 
called upon to do the work. Men of train- 
ing, men of skill, men of genius, men who 
will use the spade and the shovel—these are 
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the men who will be called upon to do this 
work. And so labor is looking forward to 
the time when this work will begin and 
when it will be carried forward to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Organized labor is in- 
terested in this great project, we expect 
to participate in it, and to play a very 
large part in carrying forward the enter- 
prise, 


I think it is appropriate to refer to 
fact this morning, because I know the pe>-, 
ple who live in the City of New Orleans are 
more interested just now in the develop- 
ment of this great flood control project 
than in any other piece of legislation con- 
siaered, or that may be considered, by the 
Congress of the United States. 

We are glad to be here in 1928 to en- 
joy the hospitality of the people of this 
part of the Southland; to work in this happy 
environment; to visit in this great historic 
city located where the greatest river in 
the woild ends its weary course from Lake 
Itasca to the sea. We are glad to be here 
and to form the acquaintance of this won- 
derful people of the Southland. We know 
something about the traditions of this 
great section of America, its history, its 
people, and | want to say to the working 
people here in New Orleans and in _ the 
State of Louisiana that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is deeply interested in 
their economic, social and industrial wel- 
fare. Yes, we are here just as much inter- 
ested in the working men and women of the 
Southland as we are in the working men 
and women in the most congested indus- 
trial center of our country. 

May I just say this at this point: That 
our great congress of labor is moved by 
the same influences that were always ap- 
pacont in every convention of the American 
“ederation of Labor. If I were called upon 
to sum _up the philosophy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in the shortest 
and simolest sentence | would say that our 
great philosophy and our great objective 
throughout America and throughout the 
world is human betterment. We are con- 
scious of the fact that we are called upon 
now to deal with these mighty problems 
that have grown out of and developed out 
of our moaern industrial life. In addition 
to the fundamental principles upon which 
our organization rests we are called upon 
to meet and grapple with problems peculiar 
to our own day and our own age. 

e have always emphasized, above and 
beyond all other things, wages, hours, con- 
ditions of employment, the protection of men 
and women in industry; but now in addi- 
tion to these great, outstanding objectives 
and principles of the American Federation 
of Labor we are called upon to deal with 
mass production, machine displacement, 
the modern day injunction, and the compe- 
tition that comes from convict labor. All 
of these things are the development of our 
own time, our own day and our own age. 

And so labor is dealing with these prob- 
lems, and in dealing with them we are 
offering a solution for every one of them. 
We realize that there is no question more 
serious than this one of machine disnlace- 
ment, the development of mechanical de- 
vices and power to the point where the 
machine operated by the few is so serving 
as to displace hundreds of working men 
and women. we stand as a challenge 
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to this thing, demanding that human beings 
shall first be protected above and beyond 
any material thing or any mechanical de- 
vice, for the American Federation of Labor 
will not permit a human scrap-heap to be 
created in America. 

And we are battling for more leisure, 
greater surcease from toil, an opportunity 
tor men and women to recuperate so that 
they can give service, and it is for that 
reason we are demanding a lessening of 
the work day and of the work week in ac- 
cordance with industrial development. We 
demand that these reforms shall be insti- 
tuted as industry is made ready and as the 
workers require greater leisure and more 
recreation. 

Then, my friends, this question of in- 
junctions, the thing that comes nearer and 
closer to the hearts of working men and 
women than perhaps any present day, mod- 
ern problem. We are reminded of the fact 
as we sit in this convention that the deci- 
sions in the Bedford Cut Stone case and in 
the Hitchman case, and in some of these 
other cases to which | could refer, are still 
recognized as the rule of the equity courts, 
enforceable whenever circumstances and con- 
ditions arise that would warrant the courts 
to exercise their equity powers. We can- 
not sit idly by, we cannot function proper 
ly, we cannot stand still and accept such 
judicial procedure, because to do so would 
mean the recognition of a power, a ——-. 
iul power, existing in America that would 
crush the very life out of organized labor. 

lt is my judgment, and I think it is the 
judgment of other thinking men connected 
with our labor movement that the principles 
set up in the Bedford Cut Stone case and 
in the Hitchman case are so vicious as to 
call for the condemnation, the bitter con- 
aemnation, of every liberty-loving American 
citizen. These judicial decisions deprive 
working men and women of the right to 
give service or withhold service at will; 
tney interfere with the inherent right pos- 
sessed by men and women as long as Amer- 
ica has been known as a free land, and of 
course working men and women cannot 
under any circumstances yield or submit to 
such dictation or such power. The right 
to give labor, to give service and to with- 
hold service, is the one right that labor 
possesses, and that right must never be 
destroyed or lessened either by legislation 
or by judicial decree. 

So we have set ourselves steadfastly to 
the task of securing remedial! legislation, and 
l want to promise you and all who are as- 
sociated with us that at the next session of 
Congress the full force and power of Amer- 
ican labor will be utilized in trying to in- 
fluence Congress to give us relief from these 
judicial decrees. 

There is one other matter in conclusion 
to which I wish to call your attention. A 
short time ago there assembled in the City 
of New York a convention cailcd The Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association conven- 
tion. It was a convention composed and 
inade up of manufacturers, and at that con- 
vention a committec seported—and so far 
as | know the report of the committee was 
adopted by the convention—which declared 
that the American Federation of Labor was 
a menace to Americen institutions. It was 
rather significant that followinz the action 


of this National Manufacturers’ Association 
convention a great meeting of Communists 
was held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City. The newspapers reported that 
12,000 Communists assembled at this great 
jollification and _ glorification meeting of 
the Communist organization and the Com- 
munist Party. 

At that great mass meeting in Madison 
Square Garden the Communists decided to , 
hang the officers of the American Federa- « 
tion of Labor in effigy. They did not hang; 
capitalists or members of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, but members of organized 
labor. They considered the representatives¥ 
of the American Federation of Labor as 
the greatest enemy of Communism in Amer-E 
ica, and so in celebration of the end of their 
political campaign they hung _ representa- 
tives of organized labor in effigy. The 
manufacturers in one hall declaring us a 
ménace to American institutions, and the 
Communists 
effigy! 

Now, my friends, we hurl that great false- 
hood issued by the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion back into their teeth; we chalienge 
them to offer one bit of evidence in sup- 
port of their declaration that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is a menace to 
American institutions. I ask them in all 
fairness, was the American Federation of 
Labor a menace to American instituiions 
when the great Samuel Gompers, durin 
the World ar raised his voice in benal 
of American institutions? Was it a men- 
ace when labor responded in defense of lib- 
erty, justice and democracy? While we 
were fighting to preserve American insti- 
tutions some of these men were, no doubt, 
profiteering during the war. 

©, my friends, it is rather significant 
that we have the two extremes attacking and 
opposing organized labor—the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in one hall in New York 
City and the Communists in Madison Square 
Garden on the other end. | think we 
must be pretty decent, respectable citizens 
when we are able to invite the opposition 
and the antagonism of these two extremes. 

We are battling for a higher standard 
of life and living for working men and 
women; we are fighting for the protection 
of children. We are the one force in Amer- 
ica that has done battle for the adoption 
of the constitutional amendment that has 
for its purpose the protection of children 
against exploitation in industry. We are 
fighting for the protection of free labor in 
America against competition from convict 
labor. 

We are fighting for the right of working 
men’s children to enjoy all the opportuni- 
ties that America offers to the children of 
any group or any class. We are fighting 
that men and women might so appropriate 
to themselves the opportunities which our 
free institutions afford, that they may oc- 
cupy that place in life to which their abil- 
ity and qualifications fit them. 

We have here in this convention repre- 
sentatives from all groups of working men 
and women. They come here inbued with 
a noble purpose. They ask only that they 
might raise the standard of life and living 
of the masses of the people. They are de- 
termined that they shall enioy a fuller and 
a freer life. We place human values above 


in another hanging us _ in 
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material values; we place men and women 
above a lot of other things, and as a re- 
sult we have the representatives of the 
artisans and artists, the representatives of 
the skilled trades, the miscellaneous trades 
and the unskilled trades all sitting in this 
convention. 


Speaking for myself, | am happy to lead 
such an army; | am happy to stand in this 
position of responsibility and typify the 
splendid working men and women of our 
country. All of you, as you know, came 
up from the ranks, from the mechanics’ 
bench or from the machine shop; all of 
you served your apprenticeship in the work- 
shops, the mills, the mine or the factory. 
You represent the nobility of labor, and 1 
am happy to stand this morning as your 
representative and challenge the evil forces 
of greed in America at this time in behalf 
of the working men and women of America. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I wish to 
again repeat our thanks for your very warm 
and cordial greetings. We shall keep in 
mind the promises you made us; we shall, 
I assure you, enjoy your hospitality to the 
limit, and we want to assure you that while 
we are here in New Orleans if we can as- 
sist you or help you in any way in pro- 
moting the best interests of the working 
men and women of this city we will gladly 


lO. so. 

It affords me great pleasure to convene 
this Forty-eighth Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and to declare it 
open for the transaction of business. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Beisel, chairman of the commit- 
tee, reported as follows: 


New Orleans, La., November 19, 1928. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Forty- 
Eighth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 


Your Committee on Credentials consist- 
ing of three duly elected delegates, who, in 
accordance with our laws, were appointed 
by their respective International Presi- 
dents at the request of President Green, 
herewith submit the following partial re- 
port: 

We have examined the credentials of 377 
delegates, representing 91 International 
and National Unions, 4 Departments, 28 
State Branches, 44 Central Bodies, 24 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions, and 
5 Fraternal Delegates, and recommend 
that the following be seated: 

Actors and Artistes of America, Associ- 
ated—Rubin Guskin, J. Greenfield, 103 
votes. 


Asbestos Workers, International Assgo- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators and— 
Joseph A. Mullaney, 27 votes. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America—A. A. Myrup, 
Jacob Goldstone, Peter Beisel, 216 votes. 


Barbers’ International Union, Journey- 
men—James C. Shanessy, Jacob Fischer, H. 


C. Wenzel, 
541 votes. 


Leon Worthal, Roe H. Baker, 


Bill Posters and Billers of America, In- 
ternational Alliance of—William McCarthy, 
16 votes. 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 
International Brotherhood of—Roy Horn, 50 
votes. 


Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, International Brother- 
hood of—J. A. Franklin, Martin Daley, Wm 
E. Walter, Joseph T. Shea, 171 votes. 


Bookbinders, International Brotherhood 
of—John B. Haggerty, Felix J. Belair, Anna 
Neary, 138 votes. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union—Coilis 
Lovely, Charles L. Baine, Florence Barnes, 
Israel Blume, John F. Reardon, 326 votes. 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, International Union 
of the United—Joseph Obergfell, Albert J. 
Kugler, Adam Zusi, 160 votes. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America—Walter V. 
Price, George Jones, William J. Moran, Wil- 
liam Lyons, John J. Stretch, Peter Pappa- 
lardo, 900 votes. 


Brick and Clay Workers of America, The 
United—Frank Kasten, William Tracy, 50 
votes. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, In- 
ternational Association—P. J. Morrin, Ed- 
ward Ryan, F. M. Moyer, M. J. Conley, 207 
votes. 


Building Service Employes’ International 
Union—Jerry Horan, Oscar F. Nelson, 69 
votes. 


Carmen of America, Brotherhood Rail- 
way—Martin F. Ryan, F. J. Cullum, E. Wm. 
Weeks, Thomas Hyland, 800 votes. 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
United Brotherhood of—Wm. L. Hutcheson, 
Frank Duffy, R. H. Burdette, John R. Ste- 
venson, Harry G. Lindeman, Edward 
Thompson, Chas. H. Bausher, J. R. Weyler, 
3,220 votes. 


Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
America—l. . Ornburn, ‘ . Perkins, 
William Collins, W. A. Campbell, 175 votes. 


Clerks, National Federation of Post Of- 
fice Clerks—Thos. F. Flaherty, Charles En- 
gelhardt, Frank Willis, John F. Bowen, Jr., 
300 votes. 


Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway—George 
M. Harrison, Edward J. Fitzgerald, Thomas 
A. Bannister, John E. Gallagher, "C. J. 
Woods, 320 votes. 


Clerks’ International Protective Associa- 
tion, Retail—John B. Schulte, C. C. Coulter, 
100 votes. 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union—Max Zaritsky, Max 
Zuckerman, 82 votes. 
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Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car—M. 
S. Warfield, 23 votes. 


Draftsmen’s Unions, International Feder- 
ation of Technical Engineers, Architects 
and—C. L, Rosemund, 19 votes. 


Electrical Workers of America, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of—James P. Noonan, G. 
M. Bugniazet, Chas. P. Ford, D. W. Tracy, 
Chas. M. Paulsen, Martin T. Joyce, W. 
Rendelhuber, 1,420 votes. 


Elevator Constructors, 
Union of—Frank Feeney, 
J. C. MacDonald, 102 votes. 


Engineers, International Union of Operat- 
ing—Arthur M. Huddell, Dave Evans, John 
Possehl, Joseph Fay, William Welsh, 320 
votes. 


International 
Walter Snow, 


Engravers’ Union of North America, In- 
ternational Photo—Matthew Woll, Henry F. 
Schmal, E. J. Volz, 83 votes. 


Federal Employes, National Federation of 
—Luther C. Steward, Gertrude M. McNally, 
John Fitzgerald, E. E. Bentley, 226 votes. 


Fire Fighters, International Association 
of—Fred W. Baer, 160 votes. 


Firemen and Oilers, International Brother- 
hood of Stationary—John F. McNamara, C. 
L. Shamp, Joseph W. Morton, 83 votes. 


Fur Workers’ Union of United States and 
Canada, International — Charles Stetsky, 
Charles Gmeiner, 42 votes. 


Garment Workers of America, United— 
T. A. Rickert, J. L. Wines, Frank Doyle, A. 
Adamski, Mrs. D. A. Houck, 475 votes. 


Garment Workers’ Union, International 
Ladies—Abraham Katovsky, Manny Weiss, 
Isidore Nagler, 303 votes. 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada—James Maloney, 
Clarence D. Bowser, 60 votes. 


Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Association 
of America, Window—E. H. Gillot, 3 votes. 


Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint— 
Wm. P. Clarke, Irvin C. Hamilton, 51 votes. 


Granite Cutters’ International Association 
of America, The—Samuel Squibb, 85 votes. 


Hatters of North America, United— 
Martin F. Lawler, James, Byrne, Herman 
Finkelstein, 115 votes. 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers’ Union of America, International— 
Joseph V. Moreschi, J. B. Etchison, Joseph 
Marshall, Herbert Rivers, John McPartlin, 
753 votes. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America—Edward Flore, Robert 
B. Hesketh, Thomas S. Farrell, Emanuel Ko- 
veleski, Conrad Schott, 385 votes. 


Steel and Tin Workers, Amalga- 


Iron, 
Tighe, 90 


mated Association of—M. F. 
votes. 


Lathers, International Union of Wood. 
Wire and Metal—John H. Bell, Wm. J. Mc- 
Sorley, Chas. Case, George Moore, 165 
votes. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union— 
James F. Brock, Annie J. Brown, 55 votes. 


Leather Workers, United, International. 
Union—A. I. Shiplacoff, 10 votes. 


Letter Carriers, National Association of— 
Edward J. Gainor, Michael T. Finnan, 
Charles D. Duffy, John T. Mugavin, Luther 
E. Swartz, 404 votes. 


Lithographers’ International Protective 
and Beneficial Association of the United 
States and Canada—Philip Bock, Fred W. 
Rose, 61 votes. 


Longshoremen's Association, International 
—Joseph P. Ryan, Michael J. Dwyer, 371 
votes. 


Machinists, International Association of 
—Arthur O. Wharton, Charles Fry, L. V. 
Hart, R. A. Henning, Daniel Haggerty, Har- 
ley F. Nickerson, 745 votes. 


Maintenance of Way Employes, Brother- 
hood of—F. H. Fljozdal, E. E. Milliman, C. 
E. Crook, J. F. Towle, J. J. Farnan, 350 
votes. 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rub- 
bers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Set- 
ters’ Helpers, International Association, of 
—Stephen C. Hogan, James P. McGrane, 56 
votes. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots 
National Organization—M. J. 
votes. 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated—Patrick E. 
Gorman, Dennis Lane, Michael J. Kelly, 
118 votes. 


of America, 
Gibbons, 31 


Metal Workers’ International Association, 
Sheet—John J. Hynes, Thomas Redding, 
William Rooney, Richard Pattison, 250 
votes. 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Inter- 
national Union of—Homer Whitmore, 45 
votes. 


Mine Workers of America, United—John 
L. Lewis, Philip Murray, Thomas Kennedy, 
William Green, Lee Hall, C. J. Golden, Wal- 
ter Nesbit, 4.000 votes. 


Molders’ Union of North America, Inter- 
national—M. J. Keough, Robert T. McCoy, 
J. B. Keating, Ben H. Cox, 232 votes. 


Musicians, American Federation of—Jos. 
N. Weber, Wm. J. Kerngood, C. A. Weaver, 
John W. Parks, Chas. L. Bagley, Edward 


Canavan, 967 votes. 


Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Work- 
ers of America—H. C. Fremming, 10 votes. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, Brotherhood of—George F. He- 
drick, Clarence E. Swick, James Meehan, 
Christian M. Madsen, John J. Riley, John J. 
Doyle, 1,103 votes. 
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Paper Makers, International Brotherhood 
of—Frank P. Barry, Matthew J. Burns, 40 
votes. 


Pattern Makers’ League of North Ameri- 
ca—James Wilson, James L. Gernon, 70 
votes. 


Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge 
and Stone Curb Setters, International Union 
of—Edward I. Hannah, 20 votes. 


Paving Cutters’ Union of the United 
States of America and Canada—Albert M. 
Anderson, 23 votes. 


Plasterers’, International Association of 
the United States and Canada, Operative— 
Edward J. McGivern, John Donlin, Henry 
Huebner, John Watson, M. J. Colleran, 392 


votes. 


Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United 
States and Canada, United Association of— 
John Coefield, Thomas E. Burke, William 
Fallon, Charles Anderson, Charles M. Rau, 
450 votes. 


Polishers, Metal, International Union— 
W. W. Britton, Ray Kelsay, 60 votes. 


Potters, National Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive—James M. Duffy, 69 votes. 


Union of 
Plate—An- 


Printers and Die Stampers’ 
North America, International 
drew J. Fallon, 12 votes. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America, International—George L. 
Berry, Martin P. Higgins, Louis Sahuque, 
George L. Googe, C. W. Wallace, 400 votes. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of 
the United States and Canada, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of—John P. Burke, H. 
W. Sullivan, 50 votes. 


Quarry Workers’ International Union of 
North America—Fred W. Suitor, 30 votes. 


Railway Employes of America, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
—wW. D. Mahon, Wm. B. Fitzgerald, L. D. 
Bland, P. J. Shea, Gust Anderson, William 
Wepner, 1,013 votes. 


Railway Mail Association—H. W. Strick- 
land, J. F. Bennett, 197 votes. 


Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 
Association, United Slate, Tile and Compo- 
sition—J. Gavlak, Fred Gausman, 40 
votes. 


Seamen's Union of America, International 
—Andrew Furuseth, Victor A. Olander, Paul 
Scharrenberg, 150 votes. 


Stage Employes of America, fpeagpations! 


Alliance of Theatrical—Wm. Canavan, 
Harry C. Griffin, P. J. Ryan, Thomas Maloy, 
232 votes. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America, International—Winfield T. 
Keegan, Chas. A. Sumner, 74 votes. 

Stonecutters’ Association of North Amer- 
ica, Journeymen—M. W. Mitchell, P. J. Cul- 
len, 58 votes. 


Stove Mounters’ International Union— 


W. L. Funder Burk, 16 votes. 


Switchmen’s Union of North America— 
T. C. Cashen, James B. Connors, 91 votes. 


Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen— 
Gust Soderberg, C. N. Bolander, 72 votes. 


Teachers’ American Federation of—Flor- 
ence Curtis Hanson, 38 votes. 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, International Brother- 
hood of—Daniel J. Tobin, Thomas L. 
Hughes, John M. Gillespie, Edward M- 
Caffrey, L. G. Goudie, J. P. McLaughliin 
894 votes. 


Telegraphers, Order of Railroad—E. j 
Manion, . Perham, D. G. Ramsay, E. ! 
Davidson, H. J. Gibbs, 350 votes. 


Telegraphers’ Union of America, 
Commercial—Percy Thomas, 38 votes. 
United— 
Wm. 


The 


Textile Workers of America, 
Thomas F. McMahon, James Starr, 
Smith, 300 votes. 


Tobacco Workers’ International Union— 
E. Lewis Evans, 32 votes. 


Tunnel and Subway Constructors Inter- 
national Union of North America—John J. 
Collins and Vincent Mauro, 40 votes. 


Typographical Union, International— 
Chaties P. Howard, Frank Morrison, Wil- 
liam R. Trotter, William J. Robinson, Wil- 
liam M. Reilly, Frank X. Martel, 758 votes. 


Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America—William Kohn, 107 votes. 


Wall Paper Crafts of North America, 
United—Chas. A. Alexander, 6 votes. 


Building Trades 
Spencer, | vote. 


Metal Trades Department—James O'Con 
nell, | vote. 


Department—Wm. J. 


Railroad Employes’ Department—B. M. 


Jewell, 1 vote. 


Union Label Trades Department—John ! 
Manning, | vote. 


Alabama State 
W. Story, | vote. 


Arizona State Federation 
Henry S. McCluskey, | vote. 


California State Federation of Labor— 
John F. Dalton, | vote. 


Colorado State Federation of Labor— 
Earl R. Hoage, | vote. 


Georgia State Federation of Labor—Wm. 
Van Houten, | vote. 


Illinois State Federation of Labor—John 
H. Walker, | vote. 


Indiana State Federation of Labor—T. N 
Taylor, | vote. 


lowa State 
Lewis, | vote. 


Federation of Labor—R 


of Labor— 


Federation of Labor—J. C. 
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Kentucky State Federation of Labor— 
George Rueff, | vote. 


Louisiana State Federation of Labor— 
Charles W. Swallow, | vote. 


Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
—Ernest A. Johnson, | vote. 


Minnesota State Federation of Labor— 
Geo. W. Lawson, | vote. 


Mississippi State Federation of Labor— 
Holt E. J. Ross, | vote. 


Missouri State Federation of Labor—F. 
D. Brown, | vote. 


Montana State Federation of Labor— 


Stephen Ely, | vote. 


New Hampshire State Federation of La- 
ber—-Jchn L. Barry, | vote. 


New Jersey State Federation of Labor— 
William E. Reilly, | vote. 


New York State Feceration of Labor— 
John Sullivan, | vote. 


Ohio State Federation of Labor—Thomas 
J. Donnelly, | vote. 


Oklahoma State Federation of Labor—Joe 
C. Campbell, | vote. 


Pennsylvania State Federaticn of Labor—- 
Tobias Hall, | vote. 


Porto Rico Free Federation of Working- 
men, Santiago Iglesias, | vote. 


Tennessee State Federation of Labor— 
Thos. J Smith, | vote. 


Texas State Federation of Labor—Earl V. 
Aten, | vote. 


Virginia State Federation of Labor—J. 
W. Hatch, | vote. 


Wisconsin State Federation of Labor— 
Henry Ohl, Jr., | vote. 


Wyoming State Federation of Labor— 
Harry W. Fox, | vote. 


Alexandria, La., Central Labor Union— 
G. E. Wallace, | vote. 


Atlanta, Ga., 
George F. Haney, 


Balboa, C. Z., Central Labor Union—Har- 
vey A. McConaughey, | vote. 


Birmingham, Ala., Trades Council—C. P. 
Thiemonge, | vote. 


Federation of Trades— 
I vote. 


Cambridge, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Joseph J. Cabral, I vote. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa, Federation of Labor 
—R. G. Stewart, | vote. 


Chicago, Ill., Federation of Labor—Ar- 
thur Olsen, | vote. 


Cincinnati, O., Central Labor Council— 
Milton J. Doll, | vote. 


Cleveland, O., Federation of 
James F. Malley, | vote. 


Labor— 


Covington, Ky., Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly of Kenton and Campbell Counties— 
Philip Finley, | vote. 


Dallas, Texas, Central Labor Council— 
George H. Slater, | vote. 


Detroit, Mich., Federation of 
Charles Janis, | vote. 


Labor— 


Denver, Colo., Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly—Augusta J. Frincke, | vote. 


El Paso, Tex., Central Labor Union—J. 
L. Hauswald, | vote 


Flint, Mich., Federation of Labor—Floyd 
V. Amie, | vote. 


Hamilton, Ont., Can., District Trades and 
Labor Council—E. W. A. O'Dell, | vote. 


Houston, Tex., Labor and Trades Council 
—lI. T. Saunders, | vote. 


Jackson, Tenn., Trades and Labor Council 
—W. L. Diffee, | vote. 


Joliet, Ill, Central Trades and Labor 
Council—Anton Augustino, | vote. 


Kansas City, Mo., Central Labor Union— 
Rose Marksbury, | vote. 


Lancaster, N. Y., Central Labor Council 
—William W. Campbel, | vote. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Central Labor Council 
—J. W. Buzzell, | vote. 


McAllen, Tex., Central Labor Union— ° 
Lower Rio Grande Valley—Thos. P. Menton, 
1 vote. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Federated Trades Coun- 
cil—James P. Sheehan, | vote. 


Nashville, Tenn., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—W. C. Birthright, | vote. 


Newark, N. J., Essex 
William McMahon, | vcte. 


New Orleans, La., Central Trades and La- 
bor Council-—-David Marcusy, | vote. 


Trades Council— 


New Orleans, La., Central Labor Union— 
Herman J. Schad, | vote. 


New York, N. Y., Central Trades and La- 
bor Council of Greater New York and Vicin- 
ity—Charles E. Sinnigen, | vote. 


Portsmouth, O., Central Labor Counci]l— 
Louis C. Herder, | vote. 

Reading. Pa., Federated Trades Council— 
A. P. Bower, | vote. 


St. Louis, Mo., Central Trades and la- 
ber Union—Louis A. Graeser, | vote. 


Salem, Mass., Central Labor Union— 


Charles L. Reed, | vote. 


San Francisco, Calif., 
Jno. A. O'Connell, | vote. 


Shreveport, La., Central Trades and La- 
bor Council—John Howat, | vote. 


Springfield, Ill., Federation of Labor—R. 
E. Woodmansee, | vote. 


Labor Counci]— 
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Springfield, O., Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly—George McKenna, |! vote. 


Tiffin, O., Central Labor Union—C. H. 
Trimmer, | vote. 


Toronto, Ont., Can., District Labor Coun- 
cil—William Covert, | vote. 


Utica, N. Y., Trades Assembly—Michael 
Walsh, | vote. 


Vancouver, B. C., Can., District Trades 
and Labor Council—Percy R. Bengough, |! 
vote. 


West Palm Beach, Fia., 
Union—J. A. Hunt, | vote. 


Wheeling, W. Va., Ohio Valley Trades 
and Labor Assembly—Harry Norrington, | 
vote. 


Wilmington, Del., Central Labor Union— 
John C. Saylor, | vote. 


Association of Theatrical Agents and 
Managers’ Union No. 18032, New York, N. 
Y.—Theodore Mitchell, | vote. 


Bookkeepers, Stenographers and Accoun- 
tants’ Union No. 12646, New York, N. Y.— 
Ernest Bohm, 4 votes. 

Cit 


ton, 


Central Labor 


16578, Hous- 
orman H. Beard, 2 votes. 


Employes’ Union No. 
exas— 


Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers’ Union No. 
17742, Chicago, Ill—Ben A. Albert, 21 
votes. 


Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers’ Union No. 
17920, St. Louis, Mo.—Edward L. Clark, 4 
votes. 


Cleaners and Dyers’ Union (Retail) No. 
17792, Chicago, Ill—Albert Borris, 9 votes. 


Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers’ Union (Re- 
tail) No. 17934, St. Louis, Mo.—James T. 
Latham, 4 votes. 


Cloth Examiners and Shrinkers’ Union 
No. 11680, New York, Y.—Joseph F. 
Mezzacapo, | vote. 


Coffee, Spice and Baking Powder Work- 
ers’ Union No. 9605, New Orleans, La.— 
Tobias J. Mullen, Jr., 1 vote. 


Pederal Labor Union No. 17710, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—O. R. Werkmeister, 2 votes. 


Freight Handlers’ Union No. 17775, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.—A. C. Campbell, | vote. 


Freight Handlers’ and Station Employes’ 


Union No. 17769, Kansas City, Mo.—B. F. 
Oglesby, | vote. 


Gas Workers’ Union No. 18007, Chicago, 
Ill.—Patrick Gallagher, 5 votes. 


License Investigators’ Union No. 17996, 
Chicago, Ill—Dennis D. McCarthy, | vote. 


Newspaper Writers’ Union No. 17662, 
Boston, Mass.—Michael J. Flynn, | vote. 


Office Employes Association No. 12755, 


Chicago, Ill—James Flynn, 9 votes. 


PROcrEDINGS 


Post Office Laborers’ Local Union No. 
17991, St. Louis, Mo.—L. J. Tuggle, | vote. 


Rope Splicers and Repairmen’s Union No. 
16857, Chicago, Ill.—Robert McElligott, | 
vote. 


Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants’ Union No. 11773, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—E. J. Tracy, 2 votes. 


Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants’ Union No. 16821, Portland, Ore- 
gon—Catherine Galvin, | vote. 


Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants’ Union No. 17701, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.—Edna Campbell, | vote. 


Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants’ Union No. 17707, St. Louis, 
Mo.—George J. Rohrmoser, | vote. 


Tire Repairers and Rubber Workers’ 
Union No. 17725, Chicago, Ill.—M. J. Pow- 
ers, | vote. 


Watchmen's Union No. 13130, Cinci ti 
O.—Wm. C. Elliott, 1 vote. ene 


British Trades Union C —Joh 
Marchbank, E. Edwards, 2 — —_ 


Canadian Trades and Labor Congress— 
William Varley, | vote. 


Women’s International Union Label 
League and Trade Union Auxiliary—Anna 
Fitzgerald. 


National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America—Matilda Lindsay. 


Respectfully submitted, 


PETER BEISEL, Chairman, 
JOSEPH P. RYAN, 
GUST. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


The partial report of the committee was 
aaozpted and the delegates seated. 

President Green announced the foliowing 
appointments: 

Assistant Secretary of the convention 


Mr. Louis Roschuni, President, Typo- 
graphical Union No. 17 of New Orleans. 


Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. Roque Belange, 
member, Plumbers’ and Steamfitters’ No. 60 
of New Orleans. 


Messenger, Mr. Louis Christenson, mem- 
ber, Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union No. 1846 
of New Orleans. 

President Green: The Chair will, with 
your permission, announce the names of the 
Committee on Rules and Order of Business, 
as follows: 

Rules and Order of Business—John Sulli- 
van, James Byrne, Daisy A. Houck, William 
J. Spencer, Homer Whitmore, William Kohn 
M. J. Conley, Edward McCaffrey, E. Lewis 
Evans, H. C. Wenzel, M. S. Warfield, Isi- 
dore Nagler, L. V. Hart, Matthew Burns, 
J. F. Towle, Henry Huebner, Rubin Guskin. 


At 12:45 o'clock p. m. the convention 
recessed until 3:00 o'clock of the same day. 





First Day---Monday Afternoon Session 


The convention was called to order at 
3:00 o'clock p. m., Monday, November 19, 
1928. President Green in the chair. 

Absentees 

Greenfield, Mullaney, Daley, Tracy (W), 
Woods (C. J.), Zaritsky, Stetsky, Gmei- 
ner, Katvosky, Weiss, Nagler, Gillot, 
Squibb, McPartlan, Brock, Brown (A. J.), 
Bock, Rose, Gibbons, Gorman, Lane, Kel- 
ley (M. J.), Lewis (J. L.), Murray, Ken- 
nedy, Golden, Nesbit, Barry, Burns, Hannah, 
Anderson (A. M.), Burke (J. P.), Sullivan 
(H. W.), Suitor, Gavlak, Gausman, Cashen, 
Thomas, Alexander, Jewell, McCluskey, Dal- 
ton, Van Houten, Johnson, Ross, Ely, Bar- 
ry, Iglesias, Smith (T. J.), Hatch, McCon- 
aughey, Cabral, Stewart, Malley, Slater, 
Hauswald, Amie, Diffee, Augustino, Marks- 
bury, Menton, Herder, Bower, McKenna, 
Trimmer, Walsh, Hunt, Mitchell (T), Beard, 
Mezzacapo, Mullen, Werkmeister, Campbell 
(A. C.), Oglesby, McCarthy (D. D.), Tuggle, 
Borris, Latham, McElligot, Calvin, Rohr- 
moser, Powers, Elliott. 

SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


We have received the following creden- 
tials and recommend that the following be 
seated: 


Michigan State Federation of Labor— 
Daniel O. Collins, | vote. 

Charleston, S. C., Central Labor Union— 
J. W. Johnson, | vote. 

South Chicago, Ill., Trades and Labor As- 


sembly—Frank E. Doyle, | vote. 
President S. C. Hogan of the Interna- 


tional Association of Marble, Slate and 
Stone Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile 
and Marble Setters’ Helpers requests that 
William McCarty be seated in the place of 
Jos. P. McGrane, who is unable to attend. 

President George L. Berry of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, requests that Ben 
Beekman be substituted in place of Martin 
Higgins, who is unable to attend this 
convention. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Delegate Kohn, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, reported as follows: 

Your Committee on Rules and Order of 
Business of the 48th Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor held in 
, New Orleans, La., November 19, 1928, sub- 
mit the following report: 

Rule 1. The Convention shall be called 
to order at 9:30 a. m. and remain in ses- 
sion until 12:30 p. m. Reconvene at 2:30 
p. m. and remain in session until 5:30 p. m. 
except on Saturday when the convention 
shall be called to order at 9:30 a. m. and re- 
main in session until 12:30 p. m. 

Rule 2. If a delegate while speaking be 
called to order he shall at the request of 


the chair take his seat until the question 
of order is decided. 


Rule 3. Should two or more delegates 
rise to speak at the same time, the Chair 
shall decide who is entitled to the floor. 


Rule 4. No delegate shall interrupt an- 
other in his remarks, except it be to raise a 
point of order. 


Rule 5. A delegate shall not speak more 
than twice upon a question until all who 
wish to speak have had an opportunity to 
do so. 


Rule 6. A delegate shall not speak more 
than twice on the same question without 
permission from the convention. 


Rule 7. Speeches shall be limited to ten 
minutes, but the time of speaking may be 
extended by a vote of the convention. 


Rule 8. A motion shall not be open for 
discussion until it has been seconded and 
stated from the chair. 


Rule 9. At the request of 5 members the 
mover of a motion shall be required to re- 
duce it to writing. 

Rule 10. When a question is pending be- 
fore the convention no motion shall be in 
order except to adjourn, to refer, for the 
previous question, to postpone indefinitely, 
to postpone for a certain time, to divide or 
amend, which motions shall have precedence 
in the order named. 

Rule 11. Motion to lay on the table shal] 
not be debatable, except as limited by Rob- 
erts Rules of Order. 

Rule 12. Motion to reconsider shall not 
be entertained, unless made by a delegate 
who voted with the majority, and shall re- 
ceive a majority vote. 

Rule 13. The reports of committees shal] 
be subject to amendments and substitutes 
from the floor of the convention, the same 
as other motions and resolutions. 

Rule 14. Any delegate failing to present 
his card within 30 minutes after the con- 
vention is called to order shall be marked 
absent, but in the event of unavoidable 
absence he may so report to the Secretary 
and be marked present. . 

Rule 15. It shall require at least 30 dele- 
gates to move the previous question. 

Rule 16. All resolutions shall bear signa- 
ture of the introducer and the title of the 
organization he represents and shall be sub- 
mitted in duplicate. 

Rule 17.. No motoin or resolution shal) 
be voted upon until the mover or introducer 
has had a chance to speak on it if he 
or she so desires. 

Rule 18. When a roll call has been tak- 
en and all delegates present have had an 
opportunity to record their votes, the bal- 
lot shall be declared closed. 

Rule 19. When a roll call ballot has been 
ordered, no adjournment shall take place, 
until the result has been announced 

Rule 20. Roberts Rules of Order shall be 
the guide on all matters not herein pro- 
vided for. 


- 
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Order of Business 


Reading of Minutes of previous ses- 
sion shall be dispensed with unless 
called for. 


Reports of Committee on Credentials. 
Reports of officers. 
Reports of regular committees. 
Reports of special committees. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Election of officers. 
Selection of next meeting place. 
Good of the Federation. 
Adjournment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN SULLIVAN, 
Chairman, 
WM. KOHN, 
Secretary, 
JAMES BYRNE, 
DAISY A. HOUCK, 
WM. J. SPENCER, 
HOMER WHITMORE, 
M. J. CONLEY 
EDWARD McCAFFREY, 
E. LEWIS EVANS, 
H. C. WENZEL, 
M. S. WARFIELD, 
ISADORE NAGLER, 
L. V. HART, 
re: BURNS, 
J. F. TOW 


HENRY MUEBNER, 
RUBIN GUSKIN. 


The report of the committee was adopted. 
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APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


Secretary Morrison read the following list 
of committees appointed by the President: 


Committee on Executive Council’s Report 
—James Wilson, George L. Berry, Thomas 
Kennedy, Wm . Hutcheson, Wm. E. 
Weeks, Edw. Flore, William P. Clarke, J. J. 
Hynes, Andrew Furuseth, James C. Shan- 
essy, Martin Lawlor, Collis Lovely, Daniel 
J. Tobin, Wm. A. Campbell, Geo. Jones. 


Committee on Resolutions—Matthew Woll, 
G. W. Perkins, A. A. Myrup, J. A. Frank- 
lin, John L. Lewis, Chas. L. Baine, Thomas 
L. Hughes, Dave Evans, P. J. Morrin, Geo. 
Hedrick, Chas. P. Howard, Joe Weber, P. J. 
Shea, Victor A. Olander, E. J. McGivern, 
Walter V. Price. 


Committee on Laws—Martin F. Ryan, 
Dennis Lane, L. D. Bland, A. J. Kugler, 
Thomas McMahon, Charles Anderson, James 
O'Connell, Frank Doyle, Wm. Lyons, Wil- 
liam Tracy, Charles W. Frey, Paul Schar- 
renberg, Abraham Katovsky, R. H. Bur- 
dette, Leon Worthall, Wm. Rooney, Max 
Zaritsky. 


Committee on Organization—Frank Duffy, 
Thomas S. Farrell, E. J. Manion, John P 
Burke, James Starr, Martin Joyce, Gertrude 
McNally, Philip Bock, E. E. Milliman, Roe 
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H. Baker, C. J. Golden, Anna Neary, Oscar 
Nelson, Geo. M. Harrison, Chas. Stetsky, H. 
G. Fremming, E. J. Volz. 


Committee on Labels—John J. Manning 
C. N. Bolander, Wm. J. Robinson, M. Zuck- 
erman, John R. Stevenson, Joseph Tt 
fell, Wm. Collins, Jacob Goldstone, John J 
Riley, Felix Belair, Florence Barnes, C. A. 
Weaver, P. J. Ryan, William McCarthy, 
Clarence D. Bowen, Charles E. Sinnegen. 


Committee on Adjustment—T. A. Rickert. 
Roy Horn, C. L. Shamp, J. B. Etchison, Wm. 
J. Kerngood, H. B. Perham, Philip Murray, 
W. D. Mahon, F. H. Fljozdal, M. F. Tighe, 
William F. Canavan, Frank Kasten, James 
Maloney, M. F. Greene, Chas. P. Ford. 


Committee on Local and Federated Bodies 
—Jacob Fischer, Wm. - Moran, L. E. 
Swartz, F. J. Cullum, Jos. M. Marshall, E. 
Il. Davidson, Thos. Redding, Adam Zusi, 
James B. Connors, Chas. Engelhardt, G. W. 
Bugniazet, A. Adamski, E. . A. O'Dell, 
David Marcusy, Jno. A. O'Connell. 


Committee on Education—James P. Noo- 
nan, John H. Walker, J. L. Wines, Harry 
G. Lindeman, H. C. Griffin, Henry F. Schmal, 
Thomas E. Burke, Wm. R. Trotter, Flor- 
ence Curtis Hanson, R. A. Henning, John 
B. Haggerty, Ed. H. Fitzgerald, John Wat- 
son, Robert McCoy, George L. Googe. 


Committee on State Organizations—A. O. 
Wharton, S. Hogan, Walter Nesbit, C. 
M. Paulsen, J. M. Gillespie, Patrick Gorman, 
Joseph Fay, John Fitzgerald, John F. Muga- 
vin, Wm. E. Walter, Chas. H. Bauscher, C. 
E. Crook, Geo. W. Lawson, T. N. Taylor, 
J. C. Lewis, Fred Baer. 


Committee on Boycotts—John Coefield, 
Martin Daley, Charles D. Duffy, Herbert 
Rivers, Charles J. Case, Edward Canavan, 
John J. Doyle, Thomas Malloy, James F. 
Brock, J. R. Weyler, John Possehl, Harley 
F. Nickerson, L. G. Goudie, C. W. Williams, 
Wm. Wepner, D. G. Ramsay. 


Committee on Building Trades—W. J. Mc- 
Sorley, Joseph V. Moreschi, Frank Feeney, 
Arthur M. Huddell, Joseph A. Mullaney, 
John Donlin, Edward Ryan, Richard Patti- 
son, John J. Stretch, Edw. Thompson, 
Charles M. Rau, M. W. Mitchell, Sam 
Squibb, Christian M. Madsen, J. M. Cavlak, 
D. W. Tracy. 


Committee on Shorter Workday—M. J. 
Keough, M. J. Colleran, E. J. Gainor, Thom- 
as P. Hyland, John B. Schulte, Wm. M. 
Reilly, Lee Hall, Frank P. Barry, John F 
McNamara, James P. Meehan, John H. Bell 
Percy Thomas, Ben Beekman, Thos. A 
Bannister, Robert B. Hesketh, Daniel Hag- 
gerty, Holt E. Ross. 


Committee on Legislation—{. M. Ornburn 
Thomas F. Flaherty, Luther Steward, W. B. 
Fitzgerald, W. W. Britton, Thos. C. Cashen, 
Emanuel Koveleski, B. M. Jewell, Winfield 
Keegan, C. L. Rosemund, Thos. J. Donnelly, 
Clarence E. Swick, John Reardon, John B 
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Gallagher, J. P. McLaughlin, H. W. Strick- 
land, James M. Duffy. 

Committee on International Labor Rela- 
tions—George W. Perkins, James Wilson, 
Andrew Furuseth, James O'Connell, Martin 
Lawlor, D. J. Tobin, George L. Berry, John 
H. Walker, C. L. Baine, Matthew Woll, W 
D. Makon, J. A. Franklin, J. J. Hynes, Wm. 
L. Hutcheson, Wm. J. Spencer, E. J. Mc- 
Givern, Edward J. Gainor, Albert Adamski, 
John Coefield, Wm. B. Fitzgerald, Michael 
Greene. 


President Green: Because of the ab- 
sence of Martin P. Higgins of the Printing 
Pressman, whose name apepars on the 
Committee on Shorter Workday, the Chair 
will substitute the name of Ben Beekman 
of the same organization. 

The President announced that copies of 
the Report of the Executive Council were 
being distributed to the delegates, and 
First Vice-President Duffy would read a 
summary of the report. 


SUMMARY OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S 
REPORT 


In our report to this forty-eighth annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor we point out that our trade union 
policies are tested by their results and we 
then apply various measuring rods to test 
progress during the past year. 

We include first a report of the secre- 
tary which shows the following: 

Secretary Morrison's report furnishes de- 
taiied information covering the funds of the 
Federation and membership. This report 
appears on pages 2-12 of the printed re- 
port. 

The total receipts for the fiscal year 


ended August 31, 1928, were $797,080.66, 
the total expenses were $496,971.23, leav- 


ing a balance on hand of $300,109.43. Of 
this total $250,584.75 belonged to the de- 
fense fund of the directly affiliated local 
unions, $49,524.68 in the General Fund. 

The average paid up and reported mern- 
bership for the year ended August 31, 
1928, was 2,896,063, an increase of 83,537 
members over the membership reported 
upon last year. 

The report of the Trustees of the A. F. 
of L. Building appears on page 14 of the 
printed report. This report shows that the 
total receipts in the building fund for the 
fiscal year ended August 31, 1928, were 
$58,324.67; the total expenses were $22,- 
822.85, leaving a balance of $35,501.82. 

Our report then reviews the membership 
during the past year, the progress of the 


American Federationist, and the status of 
workers. The latter we first discuss from 
the economic point of view. We submit in 
table form concrete evidence of what trade 
unions do for their members in the way of 
securities, reducing the daily and weskly 
hours of work and increasing wages. The 
various securities provided include sick and 
death benefits, unemployment compensa- 
tion, old age pensions, disability provisions, 
high wages and reasonable work hours. 


Other developments on which we report 
progress are union-management co-opera- 
tion, research work sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor, progress in 
establishing the 8-hour workday and the 
5-day work week. ° We report in table form 
the . organizations that have secured the 
5-day week together with the number of 
workers affected. 


Our reports put a special emphasis on 
promotion of regularity of employment. 
We show that fewer workers are now em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries , and 
that machinery is displacing workers. Sup- 
plementing these facts is a table prepared 
in the Department of Commerce which 
shows the industries that have been in- 
creasing their number of employees. 

In discussing unemployment we include 
the unemployment figures gathered and 
published by the American Federation of 
Labor during the past year covering twen- 
ty-four cities and showing unemployment 
for some specific industries. 

We emphasize the need of preventive 
measures in dealing with unemployment— 
specifically, employment services, the stabi- 
lization of industry, public works as a 
prosperity reserve. 

We end this section by pointing out the 
increasing influence of trade unions in in- 
dustrial circles. 

The next portion af the report deals with 
organization activities. This year we in- 
itiated a system of reporting by city cen- 
tral bodies, volunteer district organizers 
and state federations of labor. We suc- 
ceeded in getting representative reports 
from these three fields and the information 
will be helpful in planning the year’s work. 

Of unusual interest are the reports of 
special organizing campaigns which may be 
suggestive to organizations planning simi- 
lar undertakings for the coming year. 

Under the caption “Internal Union Prob- 
lems” we submit a program for the coming 
year. The goal for the coming year is 
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“DOUBLE UNION MEMBERSHIP.” In or 
der to realize this goal we submit specific 
suggestions for local unions covering, first, 
the activities of the union itself; secondly, 
organizing methods; thirdly, educational 
work for both the wage earner, the com- 
munity and the employer. We then make 
special suggestions to help both central 
labor unions and state federations of labor 
to plan their work for the coming year. 


The next portion of our report deals with 
relations between national and internation- 
al unions. Under this section we report 
adjustment of difficulties between the 
Teamsters and Railway Clerks, the Boiler- 
makers and the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, the Machinists and Street and 
Electric Railway Employes, and the Car- 
penters and Sheet Metal Workers. 

We then report the status of various 
problems that are still pending. 

We submit brief reports on the miners’ 
struggle, Carpenters Home and labor banks. 

Under official changes we report the 
«death of James Duncan and the election of 
new Council members. 

In the political field we make report on 
labor's non-partisan political campaign ac- 
tivities and the legislative matters of the 
‘seventieth Congress in which labor is in- 
terested. 

Under ‘Education’ we report the work 
of the A. F. of L. Committee on Education 
as well as progress in promoting educa- 
tional undertakings for adult workers. 

We include a list of publications of the 
American Federation of Labor, the work of 
the Legal Information Bureau, a reference 
to Labor's three special days, and progress 
in the matter of erecting a memorial to 
Samuel Gompers. 

We mention with approval the proposed 
Chicago World's Fair for 1933. 

Under Pan-American Labor Relations, we 
report on the Pan-American Conference in 
Havana, the sixth convention of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, Mexico and 
Mexican immigration. 

Under “International Labor Relations” 
we report no progress in reaching an un- 
derstanding with the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

The last section of our report deals with 
some outstanding labor problems, the first 
of which is old age pensions. We recount 
various provisions that have been made 
both by legislation and trade unions to 
provide incomes for aged persons. The 
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information gathered on old age and dis- 
ability provisions is especially valuable. 

Our report on this subject ends with a 
recommendation that we ask Congress to 
make the necessary appropriation and to 
authorize a commission on old age 
come. 

The next problem which we discuss is 
proposed anti-injunction legislation. This 
discussion includes the text of a bill now 
under consideration by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

The other problems that we discuss are 
child labor, company unions, radio broad- 
casting, the legislative proposals developed 
by the American Bar Association and at- 
tempted communistic control. 

Our report ends with a plea to all unions 
to adopt the slogan “DOUBLE UNION 
MEMBERSHIP IN 1929," 

Following is a list of subjects in the Re- 
port of the Executive Council assigned by 
President Green to the appropriate com- 
mittees: 


in- 


Referred to Committee on the Executive 
Council’s Report 


Relations Between National and Interna- 
tional Unions. 

Teamsters—Railway Clerks. 

Boilermakers—Bridge & Structural Iron 
Workers. 

Machinists—Street & Electric Railway 
Employes. 

Carpenters—Sheet Metal Workers. 

Electrical Workers—Railroad Signalmen. 

Engineers Change of Title. 

Flint Glass Workers—Machinists. 

Tunnel & Subway Constructors. 

Cigar Makers—Tobacco Workers. 

The Carpenters Home. 

Death of James Duncan. 

Election of New Council Members. 
Legislation: 

Workmen’s Compensation for District of 
Columbia. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Introduction. 

Trade Union Policies. 

Status of Workers. 

Union-Management Co-operation. 

Research. 

Regularity of Employment. 

Influence in Industrial Circles. 

The Miners’ Struggle. 

Labor Banks. 

Non-Partisan Political Campaign Activi- 
ties 

Mexico and Immigration. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Proposed Anti-Injunction Legislation. 

Company Unions. 

Radio Broadcasting. 

American Bar Association. 

Attempted Communistic Control. 
Legislation Conscription: 

Unemployment in the United States. 
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Referred to Committee on Organization Referred to Committee on Shorter Workday 


Eight Hour Work Day. 

Five Day Work Week. 
Legislation: 

Four-Hour Day on Saturday. 


Membership. 
Organization. 
State Federations. 


Central Labor Unions. 

District Organizers. 

Special Organizing Campaigns. 

Internal Union Problems. 

Local Union. 

Meeting Place. 

Meetings. 

Social Possibilities Within the Unions. 

Wives and Families Working with the 
Unions. 

Union Records. 

Benefits. 

Employment Bureau. 

Organizing Method. 

Planning Organization Work. 

Educational Work—The Wage Earners. 

Educational Work—The Community. 

Educational Work—The Employers. 

Central Labor Unions. 

State Federations of Labor. 

Conclusion. * 


Referred to Committee on Legislation 
Legislation. 

Convict Labor. 

Immigration. 

Miners. 

Wage Increase for Federal Employes. 
Retirement for Federal Employes. 
“Lame Duck"’ Amendment. 

Big Navy Bill. 

Citizens on Public Works. 

Night Work in Postal Service. 
Panama Canal Employes. 

Estate Tax. 

Cuban Cigar Competition. 
Mississippi Flood Control. 
McNary-Haugen Bill. 

Retirement for Ex-Service Officers. 
Farms for Narcotic Victims. 
Memorial to General Gorgas. 
Filipino Restriction. ~ 

Post Office Laborers. 


Referred to Committee on International 
Labor Relations 


Referred to Committee on Education 


American Federationist. 
Committee on Education. 


Workers’ Education Movement. 
Publications. 

Legal Information Bureau. 
Labor’s Three Special Days. 
Samuel Gompers Memorial. 
Chicago World's Fair. 

Child Labor. 


Pan-American Labor Relations. 
Pan-American Conference in Havana. 
Sixth Convention Pan-American Federa- 


tion of Labor. 


Mexico. 
International Federation of Trade Unions. 


President Green: Former Treasurer To- 


Legislation: ond ‘. 
Cae Lakue 6a Qiteteies of Calentk bin has asked for the privilege of submit 


Child Health Day. ting the Treasurer's Report to the conven- 
Public Health. tion. The chair recognizes Delegate Tobin. 
DELEGATE DANIEL J. TOBIN 
Delegate Tobin read the report made by him as Treasurer with the exception of the 
monthly items under the caption of Incomeand-expenses, as follows: 
To the Officers and Delegates of the Forty-Eighth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Fellow Unionists—I herewith submit report upon the funds of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the twelve months from August 31, 1927, to August 31, 1928. The 
financial statement is as follows: 

INCOME 
Total Income for 12 monthe...........$545,437.92 


Balance in hands of Treasurer, 
PUM lg UAE Rectinaprniniciniomiaes 


EXPENSES 
Total Expenses for 12 months.....$496,971.23 


249,642.74 


Total Puatettisiciceissciiccs $795,080.66 


RECAPITULATION 


Total funds (balance and income)........... 
Total  CRPORGOO: cisncssnnisitmntetscbass 


$795,080.66 
— 496,971.23 


. 298,109.43 
2,000.00 


$300,109.43 


$100,000.00 
50,000.00 
83,109.43 
50,000.00 
scidleliiesctitilgiiitisaneasaiiaiceiins) tana 


lh ites) segeeienas 


August 31, 1928—Balance in hands of Treasurer... 
August 31, 1928—Balance in hands of Secretary 


etal Gelemee. am Ded, Mevemnat: 90 UGB cigs itsscisiskiasatnidsitccniciviccniteasinaninsntpiccation 
Treasurer's balance, where deposited and invested: 

Union Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind., interest bearing certificates.......... 

Indiana Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind., interest bearing certificates 

Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, Ind., subject to check.......... ul 

Federation Bank and Trust Co., New York, N. Y., int. bearing certificates. 

Union Labor Life Insurance Co., Stock ccccccccoccssesceesseencsseeeee 


Treasurer’s balance, August 31, 1928... cccccccccescssesssesnseeeeemneee 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF 
TREASURER TOBIN 


Il was elected Treasurer of this American 
Federation of Labor in November, 1917. 
During the eleven years | have been Treas- 
urer I have handled, or there has passed 
through my hands in one form or another, 
$6,600,852.29. There has not been the 
slightest mistake of even one cent in the 
financial transactions between the Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer of this organization 
during all those years. When I received 
the funds of the Federation they were draw- 
ing interest at the rate of 3 per cent, and 
as I have been informed by the newly elect- 
ed Treasurer, Brother Ryan, the banks in 
Kansas City, where he is located, pay only 
3 per cent on Certificates of Deposit. 


To my mind, the selling and buying of 
money is purely a cold-blooded business 
proposition. I have regarded it my duty in 
handling the moneys of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to obtain as much from 
banks for its use as I possibly could. I 
have taken into consideration, first, the 
quality of the bank and the personnel and 
officership of the institution before I con- 
sidered doing business with any bank. For 
the great bulk of the Federation money on 
Certificates of Deposit, I received 4 per 
cent per annum, also a bond covering the 
deposit paid for by the bank amounting 
to one-half of one per cent, making a total 
of 4 1-2 per cent. The only exception to 
this is a transaction involving $50,000.00 
worth of Certificates of Deposit in the Fed- 
eration Bank and Trust Company of New 
York on which I received 3 1-2 per cent 
per annum and a surety bond paid for by 
the bank making a total of four per cent. 


I have endeavored, and have been suc- 
cessful, in getting the top-notch price for 
the moneys of the Federation from the banks 
with which I did business. I think I can 
safely say I have earned for the American 
Federation of Labor during the years | have 
been Treasurer several thousand dollars in 
interest over and above any amount ever 
received prior to my taking this office. 1 
think the time is coming, and | believe it 
is now at hand, when the Treasurer of the 
Federation should be empowered by the of- 
ficers of the Federation to purchase gilt- 
edge, high class securities which would 
bring in a higher rate of interest than that 
paid by any bank. I! find that bankers will 
pay more than their set rate of interest it 
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they find that the deposit is worthy of their 
consideration. Clearing house rules, bank- 
ers’ agreements, etc., are set aside when 
occasion requires. This, at least, | learned 
from my experience. A bank may profit- 
aby pay from 4% to 44% or 5% on money 
if you are to figure the earnings of said 
money during the past year when Wail 
Street was selling money for eight, nine and 
ten per cent. The bank with assets of from 
five to ten million dollars can easily run 
their business and pay its cost of operation, 
including salaries, on 1% of its earnings ob- 
tained from deposits and other sources, un- 
less, of course, the bank keeps or retains 
enormous reserves, or reserves much higher 
than that which the law requires. A bank 
with ten to twenty millions of real assets 
can run the bank and cover all of its ex- 
penses on about three-fourths of one per 
cent on the earnings of its deposits. I say 
this regardless of statements made by bank- 
ers who naturally are endeavoring to buy 
money as cheap as they can and sell it on 
the most profitable basis. 


I tendered my resignation to the Execu- 
tive Council last August and my resigna- 
tion was accepted by the Council on Thurs- 
day, October 25, 1928. When I became 
Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor there was turned over to me, by my 
predecessor, moneys and property amounting 
to $96,967.84. The other day I turned over 
to my successor, and | have a signed re- 
ceipt for the amount, $295,821.53. This 
transaction took place on November 8, 1928, 
at my office in Indianapolis. 

I don’t think you will consider me unduly 
presumptuous in offering the following rec- 
ommendation for the consideration of this 
convention: 

That the laws be amended making the 
Secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor the Secretary-Treasurer. 

I make this recommendation after years 
of experience in handling the moneys of 
the American Federation of Labor and after 
twenty-one years as General President of 
an International Union in which I have had 
something to do with the handling and in- 
vestment of its finances, and I make the 
recommendation for no reason other than 
that I believe it will be the means of 
straightening out a situation which should 
have been remedied many years ago. 

Some of course may say, either charit- 
ably or uncharitably, “‘why did he not make 
this recommendation before now?” In answer 
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1 wish to say, ever since 1 became Treasur- 
er | have considered the office entirely un- 
necessary and on more than one occasion 
1 made the statement, unofficially, to the 
Executive Council, but whether it was be- 
cause the Executive Council did not desire 
to interfere on account of my holding the 
office, or whether it did not wish to dis- 
turb the old order of things, | do not know. 
l am rather inclined to believe the former 
reason to be responsible for no action being 
taken on my unofficial suggestion. 


My reason for making this recommenda- 
tion now is for this purpose: It is impos- 
sible to carry out the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor and do busi- 
ness along the lines that business should 
be done in the best interest of the Federa- 
tion. Article 8 reads: “The Treasurer 
shall receive and take charge of all moneys, 
property and securities of the Federation, 
etc.” Section 2 of Article 8 reads: “The 
Treasurer shall pay, through the Secretary, 
all warrants regularly drawn on him, signed 
by the President and countersigned by the 
Secretary, as required by the Constitution, 
and none others.” The system obtaining 
has been that the Secretary forwarded to 
me such amount as he had left after paying 
all bills, including salaries and other ex- 
penses of the Federation, and afterwards | 
received a number of warrants covering the 
amounts drawn from the moneys received 
by the Secretary. Never in any instance for 
many years have the warrants been personal- 
ly signed by the President. 


Instead, the President has written me a 
letter stating that owing to the great pres- 
sure of business in handling the affairs of 
the Federation he was unable to sign the 
warrants and authorized that the stamp of 
his signature be placed on the warrants. 
This manner of doing business was neces- 
sary in order to transact the financial af- 
fairs of the Federation, but in every in- 
stance it was entirely illegal and the Treas- 
urer, under bond, could refuse to do busi- 
ness that way for his own protection and 
furthermore the bonding company would 
not redeem the bond of the Treasurer if 
the treasurer would misappropriate the 
funds of the Federation, as the bonding 
company will pay indemnity only when the 
Constitution is carried out to the letter. 

It is true when I tendered my resignation, 
1 insisted on same being accepted. I had 
my reasons for this action, not the least of 


which was that I desired to be relieved of 
some of the work so that | might devote more 
time to the work of the organization of which 
Il have been General President for the past 
twenty-one years. Increasing our work and 
our labor as we go along after years of 
service is not perhaps best for some of us 
and with my limited energy, at least, | feel 
I would be doing myself an injury and an 
injustice to my International Union, with 
existing conditions now surrounding us, 
were I to continue as your Treasurer. 


My resignation was accepted on October 
25th and the funds and property of the 
Federation were turned over to the newly ap- 
pointed Treasurer on November 8th. Under 
the law, the Treasurer retains the property 
and moneys of the Federation until his suc- 
cessor is appointed and qualifies. This law 
was complied with: 

Of all the International and National 
Unions that I know of, there is only one 
having the office of Treasurer, and in that 
case, the Treasurer is a salaried officer with 
a desk and office in the headquarters of 
that International Union. More than half 
of the national unions having a secretary- 
treasurer handle more money each month 
than the Federation receives and have a 
great many more accounts. I am confident 
that there is no need whatever of creating 
a permanent salaried office of Treasurer ‘n 
the Federation. I am quite confident that 
there is not any need of doing business 
as at present, that is, having the Secretary 
forward to the Treasurer, in a far-away 
city, that part of the funds of the Federa- 
tion over and above the amount required 
to cover the expenses of the Federation, 
or when a deficit occurs between the ex- 
penses and the income, having the Trea- 
surer forward the Secretary a check to cover 
that deficit. I have at times been far away 
from my office when a message was re- 
ceived from the Secretary requesting that 
a check for a certain amount be forwarded 
to him. In the interest of doing business 
properly, no one in my office was author- 
ized to sign my name to a check; this be- 
cause of the fact that any other procedure 
would, perhaps, nullify the Treasurer's bond, 
if it had not already been nullified because 
of the manner in which this business was 
transacted. 

There is not any argument in saying that 
this system has worked successfully since 
the inception of the Federation. It has 
never worked satisfactorily nor successfully, 
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nor is it legal or based on the common 
rule of good business, and would not, in my 
judgment, be tolerated by either the bond- 
ing companies or banking institutions, and 
a more up-to-date, progressive system of 
doing business should be instituted by the 
American Federation of Labor, the same as 
any other institution of our American life. 


If the above recommendation is favorably 
adopted, this will cause an even number of 
men on the Executive Council. Therefore, 
the constitution should be amended adding 
another vice-president, making nine vice- 
presidents instead of eight. 


Now in conclusion let me say to you, no 
one more fully appreciates the friendship 
and confidence of his associates on the Coun- 
cil than I do, and no one more fully under- 
stands and appreciates the honor you con- 
ferred upon me every year since 1917 when 
you first elected me as Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor at the Buf- 
falo convention. 


I have done my duty as I saw it. I have 
served you as honestly and conscientiously 
and as unselfishly as I have seen the way 
and the light. I have attended every meet- 
ing of the Council for the past eleven years 
with the exception of one or two, and while 
in attendance at the meetings I was present 
at almost every session. On every subject 
of importance and interest which confront- 
ed the Federation during and immediately 
after the war, and since then, I have given 
the best service I could in endeavoring to 
adjust and eliminate all controversies per- 
taining to International Unions, having al- 
ways in mind the best interests of the Fed- 
eration, because in serving on the Executive 
Council, men do not represent their own 
particular organization but, as I look upon 
it, they represent the entire membership of 
the Federation who have placed them in of- 
fice. No one ever questioned my position 
or where I stood on any subject. 


I think you will agree with me that it 
is necessary in these days when dissension 
and misunderstanding surround us, when we 
are confronted with serious conditions of 
unemployment and a great lack of interest 
on the part of our membership, resulting 
in a great falling off of members in Inter- 
national Unions, to be open, plain, fearless 
and above board. I have endeavored to 
be such with all men and on all questions, 
having in mind that the great rank and 
file of our members depend on us for seri- 
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ous, calm, cool and deliberate consideration 
of every important situation presenting it- 
self to the Executive Council. My asso- 
ciations with the members of the Executive 
Council have been most pleasant and most 
cordial, as they are now, and as | hope 
they will remain, and | sever those associa- 
tions with some pangs of regret and only 
because I believe it for the best interest of 
myself, my organization, and the Federa- 
tion. 

For twenty-two years I have been a faith- 
ful believer in the militant, forceful and 
aggressive policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. I believe it is the only man- 
ner and method by which our movement 
may be helpful not only to our member- 
ship, but helpful to the fairminded citizen- 
ship of America. By this statement, | do 
not wish to depreciate the importance of 
conciliation and arbitration when such doc- 
trines or principles are fair and square and 
give honest consideration to the trade 
union involved. But, as the Labor Move- 
ment prospered in the beginning through 
that spirit of self-sacrifice and determina- 
tion which permeated the minds of the men 
who led in the great vanguard, who helped 
to create and build up this institution— 
which has done so much for the toilers 
of our country—it is my judgment unless 
we continue and revive, through some means 
or other, that spirit of individual interest; 
that determination to fight for what is 
right; use every argument and education 
which will compel our enemies and our gov- 
ernment to recognize us as an important 
part of the life of our nation; unless we do 
something along those lines, | am somewhat 
fearful of our continued success. 


I thank you with all the sincerity with 
which 1 am possessed for the great honor 
you have bestowed upon mé for so many 
years, and I hope I have not disappointed 
you in the measure of service I have at- 
tempted to render. I trust also you will 
believe me when I say I have not at any- 
time had any desire to do other than serve 
the Federation and the membership that 
elected me to office year after year. 

I had no ulterior motives and sought no 
special privileges or consideration for my- 
self or the organization I represent at any- 
time during the eleven years I have been 
on the Council. My great desire has been 
to be helpful, to be truthful, to be sincere, 
and by being such to establish the confi- 
dence of the rank and file of our member- 
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ship in the Executive Council. Whether |! 
have fulfilled your expectations of me in the 
service | have rendered, is for you to de- 
cide. I now submit to you my final report 
which terminates my duties as Treasurer. 
DANIEL J. TOBIN. 


You have heard the 
The part dealing 


President Green: 
Report of the Treasurer. 


with finances is referred to the Auditing 
Committee; the part of the Report of the 
Treasurer just read to the convention, deal- 
ing with amendments to the constitution and 
laws of the American Federation of Labor, 
is referred to the Committee on Laws. 


The report of the Executive Council fol- 
lows on the next page. 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


NEw ORLEANS, Lourstana, November 19, 1928. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Forty-Eighth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, Greetings: 


INTRODUCTION 


The American trade union movement is an institution that reveals what is in 
the minds of representative wage earners of the North American continent. It is 
an institution that directly influences the thought and development of the whole 
western atmosphere. It is continental, following commerce and economic develop- 
ments regardless of political boundaries, and in this respect differs from the labor 
movements of Europe. We have, therefore, in this wide base of our movement unusual 
problems in addition to those of languages and nations due to the number of immi- 
grants who have come to our shores. Although men and women have come to us 
with the customs and manners of foreign countries, so strong has been the spirit of the 
New World, so influential have been economic conditions and situations, that the work 
of blending conflicting elements into a cohesive whole is developing unity of feeling 
that controls and works through distinctive regional characteristics. 

Our movement has ever been a most effective Americanization agency that has 
interpreted to wage earners from practically all other countries of the world the 
American spirit of independence and self-help and has helped them to realize American 
standards of life and work. We have been the standard-making agency that has 
set the pace for wages, hours and conditions of work for the unorganized as well as 
the organized. 

Because our purpose is to help in promoting industrial and social progress, a 
report of our undertakings and progress during the past year is of consequence to 
industry and of public importance. Our undertakings will be considered from two 
aspects: what we have tried to do and how we have gone about it. 


Trade Union Policies—Some of our most important undertakings have to do with 
intangible things, and progress can not be measured in concrete terms. We are funda- 
mentally concerned to establish constructive relations between managements and 
workers that will give workers status, steady work, high wages, and proper hours. As 
workers achieve status comes opportunity to participate in the problems of production. 
Both policies agree in that an efficient economic organization is the essential basis 
of all planning. The workers become one of those groups that has a personal interest 
in the prosperity of their industry instead of being time servers only. 
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Reflecting this progress towards economic status the problems of the trade union 
movement are changing, although not uniformly. In some industries workers are 
still struggling for the right to belong to unions, while unions that are in the van of 
progress are studying problems of cooperation and increasing union services. There 
are two opposing policies of making progress—one which makes force alone its agency 
for progress, and the other endeavor through intelligent strategy to make progress 
without strife. The advocates of force believe that men’s decisions yield only to force 
and that Labor must rely solely upon militant tactics. Those who believe that progress 
is made through increasingly better agreements and relations between employers and 
employes, hold that problems must be settled by conference and discussion even after 
the fight is over, believe that it is therefore better to develop a strategy that will make 
the fight unnecessary and then to concentrate on gathering facts and following policies 
that will enable the union to sustain its proposals in the conference. These economic 
statesmen of the labor movement realize that industrial as well as all other relationships 
of life rest upon associated activity and that the spirit of conflict prevents clear thinking 
and retards progress. But workers alone can not determine the nature of industrial re- 
lations. Employers also must put their faith in intelligence if constructive relationships 
are established. Intelligence assures a square deal to both groups and abandons efforts 
on the part of one to profit by taking advantage of the other. Where the principle 
of cooperation is accepted, the union is in a position to enter into the problems of 
production. With the principle formulated by the Federation some years ago—standards 
of living can be permanently raised only by increasing production—organized labor 


has a basis of common interests with management and therefore finds cooperation 


an advantage. By following policies based on this understanding, trade unions are 
lifting their undertakings to the spirit and purpose of economic statesmanship. As 
economic statesmen we are doing a constructive work second to no other group jn 
the country. 

In common with the change that has come in the use of this word in the field of 
politics we no longer think of a statesman as a person above the affairs of daily life, 
who gives utterance to ponderous statements and is generally out-manouvered by 
the politicians. We use the word to designate men actively responsible for urgent 
problems of national welfare, alert to see where constructive principles can be applied 
and competent to achieve practical results. 
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SECRETARY MORRISON’S REPORT 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Forty-Eighth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor: 


Greetinos: I have the honor to submit the report of the receipts and expenses for the 
past twelve months, beginning September 1, 1927, and ending August 31, 1928. 

At the close of the fiscal year there was a balance on hand of $300,109.43. Of this total, 
$250,584.75 is in the defense fund for the local trade and federal labor unions to be used 
only to pay benefits in case of a strike or lockout of the members of these local unions and 
the balance, $49,524.68, is in the general fund. 

The total receipts from all sources, $545,437.92, the total expenses, $496,971.23; amount 
of receipts over expenses, $48,466.69. 

The following are the receipts and expenses for the twelve months ending August 31, 1928: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1927 $251,642.74 
Per Capita Tax .- $336,291.44 
American Federationist .. 123,398.95 
Defense fund for local trade and federal labor unions: 
Per capita tax from locals. 37,967.19 
Initiation fees 27,518.43 
727.75 
7,161.23 
6,432.20 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions bonded through A. F. of L 5,057.53 
Disbanded and suspended unions and fees for charters not issued.... 883.20 
545,437.92 


Total receipts 797,080.66 


$400,137.99 
87,402.49 

Defense Fund: 
Strike benefits to local trade and federal labor unions.__.................. 5,222.00 
Premiums on bonds of officers of affiliated unions 4,208.75 


Total expenses $496,971.23 


Balance of funds on hand, August 31, 1928 $300,109.43 


RECAPITULATION 


In General Fund $ 49,524.68 
In Defense Fund for Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions............22222... ee 250,584.75 


Balance of funds on hand, August 31, 1928 $300,109.43 
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EXPENSES GROUPED 


The following is the grouping under their respective heads of the detailed monthly 
expenses for the twelve months ending August 31, 1928: 


$15,900.00 


Premiums: 
Bonds, local unions 
Secretary’s bond . 10.00 
Treasurer's bond. ’ 125.00 
Insurance 93.54 
Expressage, freight and drayage. 
Legislative expenses, including salaries and traveling expenses of legislative com- 
mitteeme n 11,261.73 
Newspapers, magazines and books (Library) " 3,720.11 
Postage stamps . 8,215.37 
Printing Bound Proceedings of Los Angeles convention. - 2,065.36 
Supplies and Printing 20,804.73 
Supplies for Resale B 1,100.06 
Miscellaneous expenses = 6,283.55 
Paper supply for addressograph and envelopes (Mailing Department) : 2,274.73 
Mailing Equipment 1,164.64 
Office Furniture and fixtures 2,436.50 
1,583.25 
TNS 20h IRN o----: ..ctcacstsccneneninaaidamnnhiaimamnmia Gina 
Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates from Great Britain and Canada 745.04 
Expenses of fraternal delegates to British Trades and Union Congress and 
Cain: Teese: mind S.GOe CMO cn -sccecninnsnccstnncticnisccccietmecctinnnionanecnce SOM 
Los Angeles Convention: 
Messengers, sergeant-at-arms and assistant secretary and roll-call clerk. 560.00 
138.00 
Printing Daily Proceedings. 
Addressing envelopes, Daily Proceedings... 
Printing, envelopes and supplies 
Stenographers. 4,562.75 
Rental.of Office Furniture. . , 167.65 
A. F. of L. Booth 2.43 
Telegrams, telephone, stamps, porters, sending out Daily Proceedings, 
and radio loud speaker at Convention Hall 503.88 
Auditing and Credential Committee. 631.28 


12,000.00 
10,000.00 
500.00 
I TIE crvcstscinesininisite consincin cengirinennee tainivnswniitacin ipdtininsateialinichilaiintaiiklpeainnagipilinitia .- 107,635.15 
Expenses: 
Executive Council Meetings. 17,589.80 
Committee rooms, baggage, telegrams, typewriter 
266.87 
Stenographers expenses attending E. C. Meetings...................-....-2---------eeee- oo 240788 
President, traveling 8,008.85 
Secretary, traveling.... 2,550.34 
Defense Fund: 5 
ns <C> ann: arises pectic entertains - 5,222.00 
Per capita tax for directly affiliated local unions: 
nae TRI | Saree i dsr cecenrascncrectndbatseeneinnciomncianengendation sind 18.03 
Union Label Trades Department 
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Per capita tax for directly affiliated unions to Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 35.39 
Organizers’ salaries and expenses. 111,658.22 
Printing and publishing American Federationist ... 87,402.49 
Printing, publishing and editing A. F. of L. Weekly News Letter. 9,270.40 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 5,832.00 
Delegates, guest, committee and officers’ badges, Los Angeles Convention............ 658.29 


Appropriations (By order of the Executive Council): 
Twelve months’ per capita tax for Intl. Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
a a asiscescisiaceickcsseeticccerinisecenosi sno seiaaba ania aialiaanatibaiciiaed sian 
SG NII, IIIT csssessoteicaniosicsinincnpsiontesiintadatiapnissinndieianaiaibiiaieleeiceamsiitpatieelbiaiiaaiainal wens 


$496,971.23 


BOND STATEMENT 1902 TO 1928, INCLUSIVE 


The following statement shows the amounts received for premiums and the amounts 
paid to the Surety Company for bonds of affiliated organizations: 


Receipts Expenses Year Receipts Expenses 


$529.00 $309.60 1916-17 \ $4,970.68 
398.75 402.60 - - 544, 3,055.26 
406.75 285.65 aT 626. 8,067.33 
736.35 ° I sccaciscsencen ¥ 11,121.06 
1,128.79 ° SE atiniendndicciasiannenn 490.68 7,816.14 
1,261.51 ,021. pS aon x 4,963.00 
1,692.35 1922-23. ° 5,310.10 
2,874.75 . 1923-24. \ 
2,988.55 . 1924-25. 
2,710.07 . 1925- 
3,225.55 ° 1926-27. 
3,221.75 \ 1927-28. 4,208.75 
i 5,190.74 ——— 
1915-16.__. ~ 5,092.79 4,428.19 Total.....___..... $119,685.27 $99,882.40 


RECAPITULATION 


"EOMOn RUCUTN THRE TO OD DMRS BL TI inn nccccsecceceseccnsecensansensncscunsnenavetonsisncoastiats .- $119,685.27 
Total expenses from 1902 to August 31, 1928 99,882.40 


Excess from 1902 to August 31, 1928 .. $19,802.87 


EDUCATION FUND 


Contributions to the fund for promoting and advancing cooperation upon the plan of 
the Rochdale Cooperative Society System, in accordance with direction of the Buffalo, 
1917, American Federation of Labor Convention, showed receipts from April 1, 1918, to 
and including August 31, 1928, $4,434.09, and expenses from February 6, 1919, to and 
including August 31, 1928, $3,631.92, leaving a balance on hand August 31, 1928, amounting 
to $802.17. The name of Fund for Promoting and Advancing Cooperation was changed 
by order of the Executive Council to Education Fund. 


RECAPITULATION 


Total donations, including interest, April 1, 1918, to August 31, 1928...000000w2W. © $4,43409 
Total expenses, February 6, 1919, to August 31, 1928 ‘ 3,631.92 


Beieennn Ok: amd, Dae Bi, BOB vacenrsisccccccsccnncscnsecscscesssssenitiscentntomianiaisaaiiiantiis _ $802.17 


An itemized report of this fund, including the receipts and expenses up to April 30, 1920, 
has been printed and copy mailed to each contributor. Since 1920 no contributions have been 
received, except interest which amounts to $210.51, and the expenses paid amount to $3,631.92. 
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UNITED MINE WORKERS FUND. 


Contributions in response to the appeals issued by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor under dates of November 19, 1927, and February 27, 1928, to the affiliated 
organizations, for financial assistance to meet the urgent needs of the Bituminous coal miners 
and their families dependent upon them, who are on a prolonged strike, show the total amount 
received and forwarded to Secretary-Treasurer Thomas A. Kennedy, to and including August 
31, 1928, $488,524.48. 

Total contributions November 19, 1927, to and including August 31, 1928............ $ 
Total amount forwarded to Secretary-Treasurer Thomas A. Kennedy 


An itemized statement of the moneys received and to whom paid will be mailed to each 
contributor when this fund is closed. 


WOODROW WILSON MEMORIAL BUILDING FUND 


On August 1, 1925, an appeal was issued in accordance with instructions of the El Paso 
convention, to all affiliated organizations for financial contributions to be used for the con- 
struction of a suitable building on the grounds of the Woodrow Wilson Memorial College 
to be used for such educational developments as may be determined upon by the President and 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, and that the same shall be in 
memory of the late President of the United States, Woodrow Wilson. 

Contributions received from August 12, 1925, to August 31, 1928, including interest 
amount to $1,638.18. 

An itemized statement of the moneys received and to whom paid will be mailed to each 
contributor when this fund is closed. 


GOMPERS’ MEMORIAL FUND 
Receipts from December 20, 1924, to and including August 31, 1928 $98.50 


An itemized statement of the moneys received and to whom paid will be mailed to each 
contributor when this fund is closed. 


FLAG FUND 
Receipts from June 10, 1918, to and including August 31, 1928.2. sites $558.91 


An itemized statement of the moneys received and to whom paid will be mailed to each 
contributor when this fund is closed. 


DIRECTLY CHARTERED LOCAL TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


On August 31, 1928, we had 373 local trade and federal labor unions with an average 
membership for the fiscal year of 25,286, and a defense fund of $250,584.75, to protect the 
members of the 373 local trade and federal labor unions in case of strike or lockout. 

The Federation has 1,822 general and district organizers, as well as 19 paid organizers 
and the officers of the 792 city central bodies that are ready at all times to respond to a call 
to assist the members of directly affiliated unions in the case of strike or lockout. 

There was received a total per capita tax for defense fund purposes from the local unions 
during the year of $37,967.19, initiation fees, $27,518.43, and reinstatement fees, $727.75. 
Total amount received, $66,213.37. 


Defense Fund For Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 


The following is a statement of the amounts received from and paid to our local trade 
and federal labor unions, giving average membership, number of weeks benefit and the amount 
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received for the past twelve months beginning September 1, 1927, and ending August 31, 


1928. 
RECEIPTS 


Receipts from Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions for the Defense Fund $37,967.19 


EXPENSES a 
verag' 
Union and Location Membership Weeks Amount 


Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers’ Union, No. 17834, Detroit, 
6 $1,309.00 


3,913.00 


RECAPITULATION 


Balance in defense fund for local trade and federal labor unions, August 31, 1927....$217,839.56 
Receipts for twelve months ending August 31, 1928. 37,967.19 


.---- $255,806.75 
IP NN oT eel ihe temanleapaelamdiiaelidahommacaialial ie 5,222.00 


Balance in defense fund for local trade and federal labor unions, August 31, 1928....$250,584.75 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP OF AFFILIATED UNIONS 


The average paid-up and reported membership for the year ending August 31, 1928, is 
2,896,063, an increase of 83,537) members ‘over the membership reported upon last 
year. National and International organizations are required to pay ‘only the per capita 
tax upon their full paid-up membership, and therefore, the membership reported does not 
include all the members involved in strikes or lockouts, or those who were unemployed 
during the fiscal year for whom tax was not received. 

A survey of the membership of the national and international organizations and the 
unions directly affiliated with the A. F. of L. indicates that because of strikes or unemployment 
there were at least 500,000 members for whom per capita tax was not paid to the American 
Federation of Labor. Adding this number to the 2,896,063 paid-up membership will give 
a grand total of 3,396,063 members. The following is the average membership reported or paid 
upon for the past thirty-two years: 


Year Membership Year Membership Year Membership 
try ...----- 1,996,004 Eo ctsenens ..3,906,528 


2,896,063 


So that the delegates and membership at large may at a glance note the total member- 
ship of the organizations affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, a chart follows on 
the next page indicating the membership for each year since 1881, up to an including 1928— 
forty-eight years. In addition, another chart has been prepared showing clearly the manner 
in which the American Federation of Labor is organized, commencing with the local unions 
of the international organization as the source from which all funds are secured to carry on 
every activity in the labor movement. Local unions of the national and international organi- 
zations and the local unions affiliated direct with the American Federation of Labor, constitute 
the state and city central bodies as well as department councils. The chart shows that there 
are 29,128 local unions fin the 107 national and international unions with a membership of 
2,870,777, and 373 local trade and federal labor unions directly affiliated to the American Fed- 
ration of Labor with a membership of 25,286. 
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Average 
Membership 
American Federation 
of Labor 


For Fiscal Year 1928 
2,896,063 


——————— _International State Federations 


Departments eateen 


Local Unions 
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VOTING STRENGTH 


The following table shows the voting strength of the affiliated unions of the American 
Federation of Labor for the years 1920 up to and including 1928. This table is based upon 
the average membership reported or paid upon to the American Federation of Labor. 


OnganizaTIons. 1920.| 1921.) 1922.| 1923.) 1924./ 1925.) 1926.) 1927.| 1928. 


Actors, Associated, & Artistes of A____ 74 | 101 | 104 i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Asbestos Workers’ Inti. Asso. of Heat and 
BUI III. cncessetseeesistmeeneiinipeapinns | 22 24 25 26 
Bakery & Confectionery Wkrs. I. U. of A_ 216 
Barbers’ International Union, Jour. | 512 
Bill Posters... dia nsataaaip ate 16 
Blacksmiths, Intl. Brotherhood of..._._____ 50 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders__.__— | 145 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union..........__ 
Bookbinders, Int]. Brotherhood of______ | 
Brewery Workmen, International Union 160 
Brick an and Clay Workers, etc.........______ 54 50 
Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers’ 1. U. A._ 
Bridge & Struc. Iron Wkrs., Intl. Asso... 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, Tae Intl. 8 
Service Employes’ Intl. Union__|.____. 8 | 78] 62 
nited Bro. of... aoae |3150 |3155 
182 [seg 1875 
ers’ International Union... 88 2; 320 309 277 
lerks, Bro. of Railway.—§——¥—_____|1 961 | 884 
Clerks. Intl. Protective Assn. Retail_.__.__ 103 | 100 
*Oloth Hat & Millinery | sr | 
tional ae: ciaitiedne 


Coopers U: 
Outting Die & Gubtermakare, Inti Union — 
Diamond Workers’ Prot. Union of A..___ 
Draftemen’s Union, Intl... 
Electrical Workers, International Bro. 
Elevator Constructors. 
Engineers, B'n.Ass. of U. 8. & C. Nat. Mar. 
Engineers, Intl. Union of Operating... 
Engravers, Steel and Copper Wich 
Engravers Intl. Union, Metal____._ 
& vers’ Union of N. A., Intl. Photo... 
eral Employes, National Fed. of _____ 
Fire Eire Fighwrs, nternational Assn. of_._.__. 
en, Intl. Bro. of Statio: Satan 
Froit ‘& Vegetable Workers of N.A., Intl. 
Union of___.. iach sabbatical 
Foundry Employes. | Inti. Bro. of___.____ 
Fur Workers’ Union of U.8. & C., Intl... 
Garment Workers of America, United____ 
Glass Cutters League of A., Window 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. of U. 8. & C._. 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners Assn. of A. 
Window.. 
Glass Workers, American Flint... __| 
Glass Workers, National Window....___ am 
Glove Workers..___ 
Granite Cutters’ Intl. Aso. of A., The —— 
Hatters of North America, United... 
Hodcarriers and Common Laborers 
Horseshoers of United States and Canada. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, etc... 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ Amal. Asso._. 
ens Workers’ International —_______. 
Garment Workers, International... 
ie Intl. Union of W. W. & Metal... 
Laundry Workers, International Union... 
Leather Workers’ Intl. Union, United. 
Letter Carriers, National Asso. of... 3 
Letter Carriers, Nat. Fed. of Rural... 
Lith phers’ Intl. P. & B. Asso 
Longshoremen’s Association, Int].......-... 
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VOTING STRENGTH—Continued 


ORGANIZATIONS. 


Machinists, International Association of... 
Maintenance of Way Employes, I. B. of..... 
Marble, etc., International Asso. of........... 
Masters, Mates and Pilots._..................... 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 
Metal Workers’ Intl. Association, Sheet... 
Mine Workers of America, United_...__._... 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Wkrs., I. U. of....... 
Molders’ Union of North America, Intl... 
Musicians, American Federation of 
Oil Field, etc., Workers. 
Painters of America, Brotherhood of_........ 
Papermakers, United Brotherhood of........ 
Patrolmen, Brotherhood of Railroad. 
Patternmakers’ League of N. A 
Pavers & Rammermen, Intl. Union of... 
Paving Cutters’ Union of U.S. of A. & C... 
Piano & Organ Wkrs. Union of A., Intl... 
Plasterers’ Intl. Asso. of U. 8. & C., Oper... 
Plumbers, Steamfitters, etc... 
Polishers, Intl. Union Metal 
Post Office Clerks, Natl. Federation of___ 
Potters, National Bro. of Operative. 
Powder and High Explosive Workers... 
Printing Pressmen, International... 
Printers’ Union of N. A., 1.8. & C. Plate. 
Printers and Color Mixers, Machine... 
Print Cutters’ Asso. of A., Natl 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Wkrs... 
uarry Workers, International... 
ailway Employes’ Amal. Asso., 8. & E..... 
Railway Mail Association.......................... 
Roofers, Damp & Waterproof Wkrs. Assn 
United Slate, Tile and Composition... 
Sawsmiths’ National Union_................ ste 
Seamen's Union of America, Intl 
Sideographers, Intl. Assn. of............... on 
IN, SURO Mn... da iectenintnbincsecneeads 
Stage Employes, Intl. Alliance Theatrical. 
Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ U. of A... 
Stonecutters’ Association, Journeymen...... 
Stove Mounters’ International Union........ 
Switchmen’s Union of North America.__._. 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen...... 
Py GU, Bes Fi sins sicagesatsningpetesconsngens 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc., Intl. Bro. of._. 
Telegraphers, Commercial 
paeqregeers. Order of Railroad 
Textile Workers of America, United 


Timber Workers, Intl. Union of.............. 
Tobacco Workers’ Intl. Union of America. 
Tunnel & Subway Constructors, I. U........ 


Typographical Union, International_......... 
Upholsterers, International Union of... 
United Wall Paper Craft of N. A. — 
Weavers, Elastic Goring._..................... 
Wire Weavers’ Protective, American......... 


State Branches...____.....................-... 
Directly affiliated local unions._.. 


Total vote of Unions._...... _.. 


tSuspended for non-payment of per capita tax. 


to comply with decision of convention. 
Atlantic City Convention. sSus 
Convention. 
of the U. 8., with National Print C 
Wall Paper Crafts of N. A. 
Printers and Die Stampers. 


nded for 
tAmalgamation of National Association of Machine Printers and Color Mixers 
utters Association of America, and cha: 
uWithdrawn from Affiliation. 
ar ) _ *Reinstated, Oct. 14, 1924. wSuspended for failure to comply 
with decision of Atlantic City Convention. 


1920.| 1921.) 1922 | 1923.) 1924.) 925) 1926.) 1927.) 1928. 


2736/1809 714 
291 
42 
34 
122 


© 


88...8 Sr 


9; 49 
747 | 581 504 


41,307/40,410 53,336 )30,486)29,847 29,958|28,790}29,191/29,385 
ttDisbanded. mS 


—- for failure to compl 
ailure to comply with d 


ded for failure 
with decision of the 
ion of the Montreal 


e of title to United 


oMerged with International Plate 


**Reinstated, May 17, 1928. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


ORGANIZERS EXPENSES 


The following list of organizers, who were engaged in various States under salaries from 
the American Federation of Labor, shows that there has been expended from the general 
fund for organizing work during the past twelve months $111,658.22. Of this amount, 
$746.87 was paid to district or volunteer organizers, in sums ranging from $10 to $125 for 
organizing central bodies and local trade and federal labor unions, and adjusting strikes and 
grievances of local unions affiliated directly or indirectly with the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Amount 
States WHEREIN WorK Was Done RECEIVED 


OD OIE i, csscncesemnnenestinsiicanamattbcmmidciaiaslecaciseiiadasinied $11,989.27 
New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Alabama, 

Washington, D. C., West —_— Rhode 

Island and Massachusetts. ' 8,693.80 


6,821.14 


Washington ‘and. Oregon. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
D.-C.,. ang Mic 
E. Woodbury.......... Tennessee, V 
and North 
DB, CO inccscccscsccsen a Illinois, Indiana, Kansas and Ohio... 
——— bs 


N. 
dw. F. ee) a . G., New York, Massachusetts, | 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Maryland... 
. Hilfers..............1_New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island... 
Jennings.............._ New Jersey and New York. 
Richie... Pennsylvania, Washington, 
and Delaware. 
McCarthy....... ...._| Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island and Vermont.. 
arks.__...................| New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Massachusetts. 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Washington, D. C 3 
TOPO Wiican sett ciie cn iinsaasaminenitiniecaaeaeealcean 3, 131.94 
Pennsylvania, ee D. C., Missouri, and 
hio 2,338.15 


and 2,007.59 
Georgia "and North Carolina 1,109.13 
Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia, Virginia, North 

Carolina, _ South Carolina, Florida, and 


gos © WOH Wy 


. 
rer 
. J. M. 
. FF. E 
. A. M 
. A. 


941.31 
. John Fitzpatrick.......... inoi 184.00 


746.87 
$111,658.22 


*Includes $5,957.27 paid for rent of office and office expenses and salary of stenographer, 
and etc. : 


CHARTERS REVOKED, SUSPENDED, SURRENDERED, DISBANDED, MERGED, 
WITHDREW, AMALGAMATED, JOINED INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
AND REINSTATED 


CernTRAL Bopiss: Disbanded 6; suspended, 1; reinstated, 10. 

Locat Trape Unions: Disbanded, 5; suspended, 38; joined national and international 

: organizations, 8; reinstated, 17. 

Feprrat Lasor Unions: Disbanded 5; suspended, 16; reinstated, 2; 

INTERNATIONAL Unions: Reinstated, 1, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; Disbanded, 1, 
National Window Glass Workers. 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 


During the twelve months ending August 31, 1928, there have been issued 73 charters, 
1 International Union and 72 to Central, Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions. 
One International Union: 
Window Glass Cutters League of America. 

Seven Central Bodies as follows: 
California: 

San Luis Obispo. 
Canada: 

Cornwall and vicinity. 


North Carolina: Texas: 
Greensboro. Pampa. 
Washington: 
Port Angeles. 
Yaki 


Oklahoma: 
Seminole. 


ma. 
The following is a statement showing the number of charters issued during the twelve 


months of this fiscal year: 
1927-1928 
International Unions... 1 
Central Labor Unions. 
Trade Unions.... 
Federal Labor Unions. 


i inwitiisaicibtnncectiececnsiaascononrs a 
UNION LABELS 


There are now 48 labels and 10 cards issued by the following organizations which have 
been indorsed by the American Federation of Labor: 


ORGANIZATIONS USING LABELS 


American Federation of Labor Draftsmen’s Unions Molders 


Bakers and Confectioners 
Bill Posters and Billers 
Boilermakers 
Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Boot and Shoe Workers 
Brewery Workmen 

Brick and Clay Workers 
Broommakers 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery 


Workers 
Carpenters and Joiners 
Brotherhood 
Carvers, Wood 
Cigarmakers 
Coopers 


Electrical Workers 
Garment Workers, United 
Garment Workers, Ladies 
Glass Bottle Blowers 
Glove Workers 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Iron and Steel Workers 
Jewelry Workers 

Lathers 

Laundry Workers 
Leather Workers 
Lithographers 

Machinists 

Marble Workers 

Metal Polishers 


Painters 

Papermakers 

Photo-Engravers 

Piano and Organ Workers 

Plate Printers 

Powder Workers 

Pressmen, a 

Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers 

Stove Mounters 

Tailors 

Textile Workers 

arte aa 


0 
Gohe ooo 
United Wall Paper Crafts 


Metal Workers, Sheet 


ORGANIZATIONS USING CARDS 


Weavers, Wire 


Musicians 
Stage Employes, Theatrical 
Teamsters 


Actors Firemen, Stationary 

Barbers Hotel and Restaurant 

Clerks, Retail Employes 

Engineers, Steam Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen. 


The following crafts and callings are using the American Federation of Labor label: 
Badge and Lodge Paraphernalia Makers; Coffee, Spice, and Baking Powder Workers; Horse 
Nail Workers; Neckwear Cutters and Makers; Suspender Makers, Photographic Workers 


and Fountain Pen Workers. 
CONCLUSION 


I desire to express my sincere appreciation of the cooperation and assistance extended to 
me in the performance of my duties by the officers of the national and international unions 
and our affiliated bodies and by my colleagues of the Executive Council. 

oT submitted 


Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


TREASURER TOBIN’S REPORT 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Forty-Eighth Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Feittow Unronists: I herewith submit report upon the funds of the American Federation 
of Labor for the twelve months from August 31, 1927, to August 31, 1928. The financial 
statement is as follows: 


INCOME EXPENSES 


—— of Secretary Morrison: 
‘ 


September 30. 

October 31-...... 

November 30.. 

December 31 
1928 


Warrants Paid: 
1927 


$30,789.29 
54,547.95 
46,660.12 
41,724.44 


September 30 
October 31 
November 30.. 
December 31 


$43,751.31 


51,973.21 
43,547.86 
41,413.56 


January 31 
February 29. 
March 31... 


42,267.72 
41,039.82 
50,168.95 
41,008.14 
49,468.90 
39,712.65 bi 
40,485.32 July 31.. ona 


67,564.62 ROMO so nticcies cherie 
Total income for 12 months $545,437.92 Total expenses for 12 months.... $496,971.23 
Balance in hands of Treasurer, ee 
AER, Gils,” Bee eiciesessncnninnitinnienen 249,642.74 


Total Funds... .... $795,080.66 


39,545.59 
37,649.48 





RECAPITULATION + 


Total funds (balance and income) 
Total expenses. 


August 31, 1928—Balance in hands of Treasurer 
August 31, 1928—Balance in hands of Secretary 


$795,080.66 
496,971.23 


Total balance on hand, August 31, 1928. 


Treasurer’s balance, where deposited and invested: 
Union Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind., interest bearing certificates 
Indiana Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind., interest bearing certificates. Ni 
Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, Ind., subject to check... 3 83,109.43 
Federation Bank and Trust Co., New York, N. Y., int. bearing certificates... 50,000.00 
Union Labor. Life Insurance Co., Stock._-... sitesi cae bicelbedacatacacaiesleeiaiaminaaiats.. “ana 


Treasurer’s balance, August 31, 1928 $298,109.43. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
Treasurer, American Federation o Labor. 


Inp1anaPouis, Inv., September 1, 1928. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES OF A. F. OF L. BUILDING 
To the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor: 


The following is a report of the receipts and expenses for the twelve months 
ending August 31, 1928. 
RECEIPTS 


MIRA a TRE, | RE TL, FT vce cccsccececcctcabcimanceanecoceonis $26,164.78 
Receipts from rents, Sept. 1, 1927, toand including August 31, 1928.. 30,890.00 
Receipts from interest on Certificates of Deposit. 1,040.62 
Receipts from interest on U. S. Federal Farm Loan Certificates... 112.50 
Receipts from waste paper 50.49 
Receipts from interest on checking account 54.08 
Receipts from Refund on premium on liability insurance.......... 12.20 


TN i cancers stain a cicceeennin cp enetnemicncarnsieep nen pomuanatreasabobis $58,324.67 


=SSSSSS===== 
EXPENSES 
Maintenance: 


$13,150.15 


3,214.64 
Electricity 1,289.09 


Fuel (coal) 1,122.05 
Supplies 951.93 
Upkeep and repairs.__.................... le 583.00 
Plastering and painting 687.00 
Redecorating Executive Council Room and Committee 


375.50 
Cleaning windows 440.00 
Insurance (liability) 166.33 
Insurance (fire) 196.25 
TOE ec = 270.84 
Hauling ashes and trash...... 142.50 
Upkeep of rest room (laundry)... 29.08 
Upkeep and repairs of elevators... 201.99 
BRTAE OT TO NG TT isin cinta seiensniaacecexctaibbiiantatomene 2.50 


Total expenses. $22,822.85 


——e 


RECAPITULATION 


$58,324.67 
22,822.85 


$35,501.82 
—— 


Moneys deposited and invested as follows: 
Mt. Vernon Bank, subject to check (2%) $1,501.82 
*Mt. Vernon Bank, interest bearing certificates of deposit (4%)... 34,000.00 


Balance on hand August 31, 1928.......22.2..-scccecseeeeere---- $35,501.82 
*Certificates of deposit guaranteed by Surety Bond.. 


This report of the trustees of the A. F. of L. Building is submitted to you, the 
Executive Council and through you to the convention and the rank and file of the 
A. F. of L. We have performed the duty assigned to us with the best interest of the 
Federation in view. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WILLiaM GREEN, 
FRANK MorrISON, 
JaMEs O’CONNELL, 


Trustees, A. F. of L. Building. 













AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


MEASURING RODS 


In reporting on the progress of the American trade union movement for the past 
year, we must apply various types of measuring rods to evaluate results from the 
year’s work. We are here considering, of course, the work and undertakings carried 
on through our affiliated organizations which are concerned for the functions and duties 
associated with Labor asa unity. The first of these is numerical—to measure growth 
as represented by membership. 


Membership—The paid membership of the American Federation of Labor for the 
twelve months of the fiscal year beginning September 1, 1927, and ending August 31, 
1928, was 2,896,063. This is an increase of 83,537 over the membership of the twelve 
months of the previous fiscal year. These figures represent only the members upon whom 
per capita tax was paid to the American Federation of Labor. In addition to that there 
are approximately 500,000 members enrolled in affiliated national and international 
unions who were involved in strikes or unemployed, upon whom per capita tax was not 
paid to the American Federation of Labor. 


American Federationist—Our official magazine, the American Federationist, has an 
especially good showing for the past twelve months both financially and educationally. 
Our magazine has an outstanding position among the labor magazines of the world and 
is widely quoted in publications in the United States and foreign countries. It has 
been used as a text book in colleges and universities and by trade union study groups. 

The Federationist is the publication medium for the economic statistics the 
Federation is developing—unemployment in 24 cities and indexes to Labor’s share. 

The editorial purpose has been to make available information on the constructive 
work of trade unions and to interpret informal as well as formal developments for 
cooperation between management and employees. 

Definite effort is made to have the magazine attractive from the standpoint of 
the printing crafts and prominent artists and art groups have cooperated to that end. 

Our circulation list has been steadily increasing. We appreciate the assistance 
we are receiving from the officers and members of our affiliated unions in increasing 
the circulation of our magazine. 

We feel that the American Federationist should be in the hands of all organizers 
and executives of trade unions and should be in all public and school libraries. We 
urge that responsibility for carrying out these purposes be assumed by all trade unions. 

The progress represented by the American Federationist is indicative of a real 
gain for the trade union movement. 

Status of Workers—What standing wage earners have in the world of industry, 
is the first concern of the trade union. The problem is two-fold: the achievement of 
economic status, and legal status. 

Economic status comes through what we are accustomed to call “recognition of 
the union.” This means that the right of workers to join the union is recognized and 
the union is accepted as the regular method through which matters of joint relations 
are determined. An individual worker can have no real standing in a modern highly 
organized industry, but workers organized in a union can have that intelligent part in 
the industry that constitutes real partnership in the work. The union makes possible 
representative conferences with management for collective bargaining or decision 
upon the terms and conditions of work. ‘The existence of a joint agreement, mutually 
satisfactory to the organized groups concerned, together with provisions for the adjust- 
ment of grievances, sets up the agencies for justice to wage earners that assure 
confidence in a square deal. 

Through the collective agreement the workers have a recognized function in 
industry that makes them definitely an organized unit of the industry as a going 
concern. The only way that this definite economic status may be achieved is through 
the trade union. This is a vital objection that workers make against the substitution 
of employee representation plans for employees known as company unions. Such 
plans come from management while the union is the agency of the workers that 
enables them to have representation and functions. 

Trade unions have been building up the practice of collective bargaining during 
the past four decades. The results have been substantial benefits both to workers 
and to industry; wages have increased and hours of work decreased, thus providing 
opportunities for better life. In addition to the service which the union renders by 
effective collective bargaining are union benefits which add measurably to the workers’ 
status of members of economic society. The following chart is representative of the 
benefits unions give their members. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL 
oe SO. Vu SMO 


BENEFITS PAID 








Organization 

Sick 
American Federation of Labor. .............ee+0. ¢ $4,128.50 | 
Actors and Artistes of America, Associated. . NO | 
Asbestos Workers, Intl. Assn. of H. and F. I. ‘and. NO | 
Bakery & Confectionery Wkrs’., Intl. U. of A...... 125,148.19 | 
Barbers’ International Union, Journeymen se aca anate 239,970.00 | 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, Intl. Asso. of... . NO | 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, Intl. Bro. of.|.........+ bee 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of A.. . 3,114.70 | 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of........|-.+++e+esee+8: 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union.................00+- 77,598.83 | 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Wks. of A.... 'NO 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers I. U. of A... 1...) eee cece ee eee] 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, The United. . 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers Intl. Asso...... . 
Broom and Whisk Makers Union, International.....|.....-+-.++++- 
Building Service Employes International Union. | 





Carmen of America, Bro. Railway............++. | 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Bro. of...| 
Carvers Association of N. A., Intl. Wood........... Jo cccccesveses 
Cigarmakers International Union of America........ | 172,892.00 
Clerks, National Federation of Post Office.......... | @18,785.40 | 
Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway................... eee eeeeceeees 
Clerks, International Protective Asso., Retail. ......).--+--ese+5 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers Intl. Union 12,769.00 

| 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car................+ | 069,060 enews 
Coopers International Union of North America......|...--+++ee-+: 
Diamond Workers Protective U. of A.............. 3,852.00 | 
Draftsmen’s Union, Intl. Fed. of T. E. A., and...... | 
Electrical Workers of America, Intl. Bro. of.........).-+-++2e-+++++| 
Elevator Constructors, Intl. Union of.............. | NO | 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive............. 73,848.38 | 
Engineers, Intl. Union of Operating................ | 94,700.00 
Engravers Union, Intl. Metal................000- NO | 
Engravers Union of N. A., Intl. Photo.............. 19,739.00 
Federal Employes, Natl. Federation of............. NO 
Be Petre, Tel Bat i ia ik. cok. 5 5654 66 6:0 010s vie oe | NO | 
Firemen and Enginemen, Bro. of Locomotive. ...... 56,209.04 | 
Firemen and Oilers, Intl. Bro. of Stationary... .....|)--++e-+ee+e+: 
Foundry Emploves, Tati. Bro. of ; . i)... esse cccccccclesccccccesncs 
Fur Workers Union of the U. S. and Can., Intl...... 1,225.00 | 
Garment Workers of America, United.............. Joe eessereeses | 
Garment Workers Union, Intl. Ladies.............. 619,654.94 | 
Glass Bottle Blowers Assn. of the U. S. and Can....|)....----++-+- 


Glass Cutters and Flatteners Assn. of A., Window..}.......-.++++ | 
Glass Cutters League of America, Window 
Glass Workers Union, American Flint.............. 
Glove Workers Union of America, Intl. 
Granite Cutters Intl. Assn. of America. 
Blotters of Worth Ampericn, United... .. 2. sccccccccleccesscececcs 
Hod Carriers, Bldg. and Com. Lab. U. of A., Intl 
Horse Shoers of U. S. and Can., Intl. U. of Journey. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes Intl. Alliance | 

ROE or SSA eer eee | €50,743.56 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amal. Assn. of........)...60500e0005| 
DOME WE eee TIGNOR, FIs as oo bic coins ccndicdcccleveccvescsioves 
Lathers, Intl. Union of Wood, Wire and Metal......|......-..+.-+- 
Laundry Workers Intl. Union | 







Leather Workers United, Intl. Union..............) 
Letter Carriers, National Association of......... | 
Letter Carriers, National Federation of Rural | 
Lithographers Intl. P. and B. A. of the U.S. and Can.. |...........+. 
Longshoremen’s Association, Intl................4. NO 
SD. SE OTE. 06.504 pa o.0nee 00:60:40 0Ke0 e[oet'es ve 0¥s O28 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Bro. of...........0[eeeeeeeeeeees 
Marble, Slate and Stove pe Rubbers, and 

Bommers, T. et BE, B. ., Tatbis.. ois ccccdsccecfecsvcccnscccic 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of A., Natl. Org.. NO 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of N. ins “Amal. 17,700.00 








Death 





c $1,800.00 | 
INTERN 
INTERN| 
22,248.00 | 
96,500.00 | 
INTERN| 
11,300.00 | 
198,000.00 | 
48,700.00 | 


37,925.00 
INTERN) 
333,712.15 | 
22,800.00 
56,950.00 


1,648.68 |... 


102,350.00 
668,549.98 


29,501.35 
168,862.50 
6,325.00 


251,305.28 | 
INTERN) 
3,161,625.00 


203,300.00 | 


INTERN 
13,900.00 


+ Unem- 
ployment 


c $4,609.00 | 
ATIONAL 
ATIONAL 
“** "19,400.00" 
ATIONAL 


10,499.15 | 










ATIONAL 
409,977.84 





INTERN 


INTERN} 


1,013,997.85 
4 


INTERN 
INTERN 


1,975.00 | 


154,985.95 
INTERN 
33,500.00 
INTERN) 


180,007.75 | 


131,765.48 
47,7 


INTERN ATIONAL 


33,400.00 


ATIONAL 
ATIONAL 







ATIONAL 
ATIONAL 


|ATIONAL 


ATIONAL 


Old Age 
Pension 





BENEFITS 
a 1,036,174.29 


BENEFITS 
5 1,599,411.25 


BENEFITS 
BENEFITS 
108,380.00 


BENEFITS 
BFNEFITS 
18,147.00 
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—. «6 
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GENERAL TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Disability 














| Miscellaneous | Average Wage Average Work 
Day 
ao eee Licensivaneraeee) 
\ wiemikementhins $1.25 per hour. .| 8 hours......... 
$3,050.00 $38.77 | 8 hours........ 
2,500.00 | ME Wvedkeerenccccnuvs 
vekhinedtnn sks 50.00 | 8 hours 

Joceccceveccece 40.00 | 8 hours......... 
| 1,342.65 SG BOMS. .ccccces 
d SRM. ccccceca 


S Reese ccccs 
8 hours 








8 hours 
ee 
BREWS. ccsccas 
| 8 hours. ......0- 
| 3,000. 3.60 | 8 hours........- 
29,000.00 49.50 | 8 hours........ 
ho oc dguidpeee Aas | $.60-$2 per hr...| 8 hours... ... 
| 22,862.00 | Piece work...... Fis ccc twws 
| | 39.47 | 8 hours 
Jesse e eee eeeeeeeelesceceeeeeeeeees 
| $44 cap mkrs... 
| $65 mil.workers. 
$40.73 | 8 hours......... 
“" $80.00 8 hours........ 
oa See 
| 66.00 | 8 hours......... 
Pewee eee er ere eee ede renee ewes eeeee 
| 3,740.00 55.60 | 8 hours......... 





YUM 


$35-$44 
$10.16 per day.. 
$13.50, women. . 


DP cies cas 
D Bec cccnces 
lO eee 
8 hours, women. . 





| $28, men. 9 hours, men. 
cduduneteen hun | Sap te Soe... « .) PROM icc eace 
re ee | $1700-$2100 p yr.| 8 hours......... 
$1,800 per year..| 8 hours......... 
| $40.00 | 8} hours 
ahs. 0:6.s san eee 8 hours........ 











Average Work Week in Hours and Days 


44 hours, 5} days. 

48 hours, 6 days. 

58 hours, 6 days. 

44 hours, 5} days. 

44 hours, 5} days. 
44-48 hours, 54-6 days. 
44 hours, 5} days. 


48 hours, 5} days. 
46 hours, 5} days. 


44 hours, 5} days. 
44 hours, 54 days. 


48 hours, 6 days. 

44 hours, 5} days. 
40-54 hours, 5-6 days. 
44 hours, 5} days 

48 hours, 6 days. 


| 50 hours, 6 days. 


Cap makers, 40 hours, 5 days. 
Millinery workers, 44 hours,:5}days. 
56 hours, 7 days. 


44 hours, 5} days. 


44 hours, 5} days. 
44 hours, 54 days. 


44 hours, 5} days. 


44-48 hours, 5}-6 days. 
44 hours, 5} days. 


48 hours, 6 days. 


| 44 hours, 5$days. 


44 hours, 54 days. 
40 hours, 5 days. 


| 44-48 hours, 54-6 days 


46% hours, 5} days. 


| 40-4€ hours,5-5 }days. 


42 hours, 534 days 
44 hours, 5} days. 


128 hours, 16 days. 
44 hours, 5} days. 

44 hours, 5} days. 

48 hours, 6 days. 


48 hours, 6 days. 
48 hours. 6 days. 
48 hours, 6 days. 
46 hours, 5} days. 
44 hours, 5} days. 


44 hours, 5} days. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL 








eee Al 
BENEFITS PAID = 
















Organization 


Sick Death Unem- Old Age - 
ploymen Pension 







Metal Workers, Sheet, Intl. Assn... .. 1.1... cee eeefecceee cence 






Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Intl. Union of..... 29,936.50 5,215.00 a 
Mine Workers of America, United. ...........ccccclecccescccsece CA Ee Sek eiisacececfes sl éccces 

Molders Union of North America, Intl.............. 204,127.40 260,879.76 . 

Musicians, American Federation of..........++++++ NO INTERN|ATIONAL 

Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Wkrs. of America..}............. 3,500.00 |... 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangersof A., Bro. of..|...........+- 221,682.09 















ETT OTe TEPER OLE) RLS eee Te 3,662.50 
Pattern Makers League of North America.......... 6,714.81 14,025.00 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, B. and S. C. S., 
I HN Gloss. 0.5.5. nks5.o 055 4bbb50 tbe cis v0e ee NO INTERN]JATIONAL BENEFITS 
Paving Cutters Union of the U. S. of A. and Can....|............. 4,800.00 


Piano and Organ Workers Union of America, Intl... 680.46 1,050.00 
Plasterers Intl. Assn. of the U. S. and Can., Operative.|............. 75,209.00 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the U. S. and Can., 







I as ie 56-4 choo ebtnnb nes es wees 512,673.00 Biss hacnvnveedbeeed sccida sxe de 
I UN, Ss ss 55 6.01 s1n'-8 60:06 0.0 bop h 8 vane nese Te | IND Fo ec kccsccacs 
Potters, Natl. Bro. of Operative...........--++20+- 5,166.52 EE OE ay 
Powder and High Explosive Workers of A., United.. NO INTERN/JATIONAL BENEFITS 


Printers and Die Stampers U. of N. A., WME TERE, M ccvx dawns h7,211.00 
Printing Pressmen’s and Asst. U. of MAR SIEL. sc oalon cicoceceeck 227,558.27 


Coc ccccceceve 82,672.00 















a. 3 oe and Paper Mill Workers of the U. S. 



















































Re ian cule tee Sine icit akin 6 mets NO INTERN|JATIONAL ———, 
eal’ Workers, Intl. Union of North America....|............. 2,725.00 
Reiisoad Traimmen, Bro. of......20ccccccccccscces 546,195.05 2,551,460.00 194, 706. 4 
Railway Conductors of America, Order of.......... € 117,542.65 1,557,990.75 £115,000.00 
Railway Employes of America, Amal. Assn. of Street 
CE cece cess nkw a Sb bb cok sue $a0e 64's €139,624.18 840,714.15 055. 72,800.00 
ey Be I'S. oe. 65 ceo es0cs ccscvereeliccascesenewe EL CS tc aKkaa sane he Seeeansveen 
Roofers, D. and W. Wkrs. Assn., U.S. T. H. and C.../............. NS 63 Sites cb eas pA Kate sad 
Seamen’s Union of America, MMR nee ka 8,968.84 GE naan necncccsbeccccectoncuns 
a sin6 br5id os S'0 4 0'0.o'b'0.6.b 6 01 5-0s'k CER L666 6 EER’ HN OADRES ED EPED 6 65.60. 00006 6 aNS CoO 0565090088 
Signalmen of America, Bro. Railroad. .............0).cceeseeeeeee MeR IRE Re knad bac ts 4s she toh e6ccctsaes 
Stage Employes of America, Intl. Alliance of........ | NO 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers U. of N. A., Intl...)............. INES Pace dsivicie sb CER ieseses os na KG 
Stone Cutters Assn. of N. A., Jourmeymen..........).........005- NN fd hens 6p vind au dé ssneeee¥e 
Stove Mounters, Intl. ME state. te. ic. lt edetuid deen Cee |)©=— ID Bc conc ctcccees 
en ns 56650 he sede s¢6 668s eeelel.6setuna oda PE Eos Se ynccccccGivnicdsceneseuus 
Ss SNE EE IIA, cin oe cw 00's S vn'e's 0000s nes 13,891.00 os cca c ce die Coenen nanan 
Teachers, American Federation of................. NO INTERN|ATIONAL BENEFITS 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
ee ayer NO INTERN|ATIONAL BENEFITS 
‘Telegraphers, CRDOr OF BMORE . 5 v'sin ccc cccg ese ccsleccccvcsevces I Bo ccc ctivvcsbhecs cacevccesed 
Telegraphers Union of America, The Commercial.... ............. BMD Ne cscccrsceseths cxccvassssden 
Textile Workers of America, United... .........c00!. ccc cece ceces POT Bren cc ile ve th civ Vi venucuey cn 
Ne I NL RII 5 Sin to 61's 6.06 6508508016 0555.00. 946 cae Sbe VRC PeeSEpe sce cteeccegefecvencnnossves 
i ee ee SOmEUIC RES MINCE, TIMMIIRS 6 5 6.0.5:0 |. 6 0:cp.c'ssc's «a Qhhed snge nome ea UBe au saieee 04 heb ssesiosceves’ 
NS SOND MINUS 5 os nswcescvecsccosvesshiscenasevesan BIB ABT OD Bon noc en crrcs 






Upholsterers Intl. Union of North America. ........)-..0ee see ee efe eect e eee ceed ee ees sees cee fees e eee eeees 
Wall Paper Crafts of N. A., United................ | ¢115.00 424,891.00 
Weavers Prot. Assn., American WOR ainesosicavaceasl 2400.00 400.00 








CRED SOS OE Deere Eooesocsseseee 793,858. 15,724,820.76 690,206.42 4,348,935.94 











eR ds vccncccavesdsenece sess eens $2,793,858.91 
BIGGER DORGENG sc ccccccccvcedvessccrcvecese 15,724,820.7€ 
Unemployment Benefits. ............0000005 690,206.42 
Old Age Pensions........... wheeteeseess eee 4,348,935.94 
SY, END, nn a ceccctbviccccnnsyences 2,968, 163.57 
Miscellaneous Benefits.............052+ee00% 1,743,804.70 








as gon chen’ ee sRiiwoes $28,269,790.30 


SS 
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AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1927—Continued 


| GENBRAL TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 
| . 


Disability Miscellaneous | Average Wage ance Work | Average Work Week in Hours and Days 


14,287.00 | 44 hours, 5} days. 
1,589.50 Y 48 hours, 6 days. 


44 hours, 54 days. 


30.00-85.00 we md $ nse 6 days. 
83,400.00 619,100.00 | 25%, $65; 75%, = 40 hours, five days; vind 44 hours 
‘ — days; 15%, 48 hours, 6 da ’ 
48 hours, 6 days. 


44 hours, 5} days. 


44 hours, 5} days. 
48 hours, 6 days. 


44 hours, 5} days 
44 hours, 5 quae, commercial. 
48 hours, 6 days, news. day; 42 hours, night. 


48 hours, 6 days. 
44 hours, 54 days. 
2,039,403.2 
82,042.00 ‘ : 
27,850.00 i 48-54 hours, 6 days. 


44 hours, 5} days. 
44 hours, 54 days. 
56-84 hours, 7 days. 


48 hours, 6 days. 

36-42 hours, 6-7 ae 

44-48 hours, 5} and 6 days. 

44 hours, 5} days 

48 hours, 6 ice 44 brs., 54 days in summer, 


48 hours, 6 days. 


54 hours, 6 days. 
544 hours, 6 days. 


50 hours, 6 days. 


363,544.80 k i ...| Commercial, 44 hours, 5} days. 
\ \ Newspapers, 46} hours, 6 days. 
474,260.30 k 44 hours, 5} days. 
492 hours, 54 days. 
50 hours, 5} days. 


@ Includes disability. 

6 Members’ wives’ death benefits. 

¢ Local union benefits. 

d Includes local union benefits. 

¢ Accident benefits. 

J Benevolence benefits. 

g Includes a four year period. 

h Assessment of $.50 per member. 

§ Paid only by Print Cutter Branch. 

j Includes amounts paid to widows of deceased members. 
k$.75 to $1.50 per hour for mechanics; $.50 to $1.18} per hour for helpers. 
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Union-Management Cooperation—When the union is accepted as the method by 
which workers shall participate in industry and collective bargaining is established 
the workers have a real contract that gives them status in the industry. This status 
makes possible a sharing of interest in production that is the essence of partnership. 
Interest brings a desire to contribute and hence a release of creative initiative. Some- 
times this happens among the workers as individuals and sometimes in an organized 
way through the union. The latter, of course, brings the more valuable results. The 
form that this concern takes varies greatly; sometimes it is a joint educational project 
to provide skilled workers for the trade or industry, sometimes an employment service 
that connects these workers with employers who need workers, sometimes a contribution 
to administrative problems, or participation in improving production standards, the 
regular adjustment of misunderstandings and difficulties that come in all live situations, 
and finally systematic cooperation with management to make production effective. 

These various constructive relationships recognize the fact that workers have 
creative ability and can and do make valuable contributions to industry from an 
experience that otherwise is closed to management. There are definite things that 
can be done only by workers, which can not be done by management for workers. 
Many of those with the responsibilities of management fail to grasp that workers can 
think as well as obey orders. This thinking can be utilized by the industry if the 
right methods are employed. Industry can expect to have the cooperation of em- 
ployees only when voluntary agencies are the channels. Employers’ substitutes will 
not serve the same purpose. Cooperation assumes equality in the undertaking. 
The trade union is the only agency which workers themselves have created to conduct 
their relations with employers and it is the only agency that gives them equal footing 
with management or other representatives of the corporation. 


Research—The research work centered chiefly around the two subjects of 
unemployment and wages. In September, 1927, a survey of unemployment among 
organized labor was started and repeated every month. The survey covers today 24 
cities, scattered throughout the United States. Questionnaires are sent to about 3,000 
local unions. A substantial part of these local unions is able to furnish us regularly 
with figures and we hope that in the next year the number of local unions answering 
will increase until we can include all of them in our reports. The tabulated statistics. 
are published monthly in the American Federationist and preliminary reports are sent 
to all of the local unions in the cities surveyed so that all those to which we send our 
questionnaire are informed about the unemployment situation prevailing among their 
fellow trade unionists. This general survey of unemployment is the only one prepared 
at present in the United States and it is widely quoted by newspapers as well as by 
magazines and government publications. 

Besides this regular monthly unemployment survey a study of unemployment 
relief systems of national, international and local unions has been undertaken. Pre- 
liminary reports have been published in the American Federationist as follows: 


February 1928 Diamond Workers pages 189-197 
Siderographers 
United Wall Paper Crafts 
Railroad Telegraphers 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers 
Granite Cutters 
Lithographers 
Paper Makers 
Potters 
Printing Pressmen 
Quarry Workers 
Stove Mounters 
Tunnel and Subway Workers 
March 1928 Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers, pages 321-325 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
May 1928 Photo-Engravers pages 562-574 
June 1928 Lithographers pages 702-708 
Pattern Makers 
July 1928 Bakery Workers pages 838-852 
October 1928 Brewery and Soft Drink Workers pages 1225-1232 
Printing Pressmen 
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Four reports in the form of pamphlets were published on wages during 
the last year. The first one dealing with wages and productivity, primarily in the 
coal, the iron and steel and the meat packing and slaughtering industries, was published 
in September, 1927. The second one surveyed the wage conditions in Typographical 
Union No. 2, Philadelphia. It was prepared in collaboration with the officers of that 
local union. In the third report statistics of the average yearly wage income in about 
50 manufacturing industries in the years 1904, 1909, 1914, 1919, 1921, 1923 and 1925 
were published. In addition to the money wage income, the real wage income, the 
value produced by the worker, and the share of all workers together in the product 
or, from another point of view, the cost of wages to the manufacturer are given. The 
figures are based on government statistics, and we hope to bring this pamphlet up to 
date every two years when the Department of Commerce publishes a new census of 
manufactures. The fourth pamphlet is a survey of employment and wage conditions 
in manufacturing industries from 1899 to 1927. The exact titles of the four pamphlets 
follow: 

Research Series No. 2, Wages and Labor’s Share 

Research Series No. 3, A Study of Actual Earnings in Philadelphia Typographical 

Union, No. 2 ; 

Research Series No. 4, Wages and Labor’s Share in the Value Added by Manu- 

facture ; 

Research Series No. 6, Wages in Manufacturing Industries, 1899 to 1927 

Research Series No. 5, “Records for Trade Unions’’ was published in the summer 
of 1928 with the purpose of suggesting to trade unions methods of collecting data on 
wages, hours of work and unemployment. The need for accurate records and statistics 
not only of financial but also of economic developments in trade unions becomes more 
and more obvious, and the American Federation of Labor regards it as one of its tasks 
to initiate such investigations. The pamphlet is always at the disposal of every union 
which wants to become acquainted with the Federation’s experiences or wants, advice 
or suggestions for the establishment of a research agency of its own, or wants the 
American Federation of Labor to make a survey of conditions in the trade which the 
union represents. 

In order to watch the situation in general the American Federation of Labor 
computes every month an index of Labor’s Share in Production and in Consumption, 
indicating the share employed labor has in the growing opportunities which progressing 
industry offers. This index is published monthly in the American Federationist. In 
addition a monthly survey of average weekly earnings in over 50 manufacturing in- 
dustries in the United States based on government figures is computed which will be 
published from time to time in the American Federationist or in special bulletins. 

We hope that the research work will prove more and more of value to national, 
international and local unions, and that these unions will make more and more use 
of the material and help the American Federation of Labor puts at their disposal. 


8-Hour Work Day—The American Federation of Labor has centered its efforts on 
an endeavor to secure universal acceptance and establishment of the 8-hour work day. 
Great progress has been made and splendid results have been achieved. Since 1919 
the hours of work have continued to decrease. Those identified with the organized 
labor movement have made rapid progress in the establishment of the 8-hour work 
day. However, we find from a general survey among unorganized workers that many 
of them are not enjoying the benefits and blessings of the 8-hour work day. These facts 
demonstrate the effectiveness of organization and the efficiency of the trade union 
movement. 

If the unorganized workers desire the 8-hour work day and wish to enjoy the benefits 
which come from greater leisure, they must realize the necessity of joining with their 
fellow-workers and through collective action demand and secure the 8-hour work day. 
We urge the unorganized workers everywhere to become members of the trade union 
movement, and to associate their efforts with the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor in its fight to make the 8-hour work day a universal fact throughout 
the industrial world. 
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The Five-Day Work Week—Much progress has been made since the Detroit 
convention in 1926 in establishing the five-day work week. Reports from the inter- 
national unions show that in October,f 1928, 20 internationals have 514t local unions 
working the five-day, forty-hour week. These locals have a membership of 164,479. 
In addition there are at least 550 union members employed as clerks, secretaries, 
stenographers, etc., in trade union offices who have the five-day week, making a total 
membership of 165,029 who are now enjoying the five-day, forty-hour work week. 

Winning the five-day work week has been a gradual process, involving continued 
emphasis in conferences with employers, and careful adjustment of work. One inter- 
national states that its local unions have been working for many years to establish the 
five-day week, and in many hundreds of cases it has been discussed at every meeting 
with the employers. This has resulted in the gradual development of working agree- 
ments and a large number of its members have secured the five-day week. In none of 
these cases has a strike been resorted to. 

Several internationals report that they are now in negotiation for the five-day 
week. The wood carvers have already made an agreement for it, and by March 31, 
1929, they will have 210 members working the five-day week. In New York most 
of the shops employing their members and in Rochester the architectural shops have it 
in the summer months. The molders also state that a number of their locals in the 
stove industry have worked the five-day week in the summer months for several years. 


Number locals Number members 
International Union® having 5-day week working 5-day week 
Asbestos Workers. 3 202 
Nl a iceman 29 6,156 
32 9,740 
15 2,900 
11 $5,100 
20! 13,095 
13 1,380 2 
Be I i scence 6 1,033 
Garment Workers, Ladies a 113 15,850 
Garment Workers, United... = 2 5,000 
17 2,141 
1 34 
236 62,896 
75 21,530 
21 2,307 
724 
Stone Cutters 36 
Tailors i 65 
Typographical Workers. ~ 750 
Upholsterers 3,540 


164,479 
550 


i +4 165,029 


tThese reports were collected between the months of June and October, 1928. 

See footnotes to table on members having the five-day week. 

a he unions listed below have the 5-day, 40-hour week for the full year except where otherwise 
indicated. 

1 The Fur Workers allow overtime during 4 months of the year, from Sept. 15 to Dec. 15, week 
days, 3 hours; Saturdays, 4 hours; in 13 locals having a combined membership of 11,580. Of these, one 
local permits overtime in emergency cases only; the New York agreement calls for 4 hours work cn 
Saturday in these months. 

2 Of these, one local with 82 members has the 5-day week the year round, the others have it for Sor 
9 months. The Granite Cutters also have the five-day week for from 3 to 6 months in 40 locals having 
a combined membership of 3,406. 

* This includes 4 joint boards of several locals. 

4In night work only. 

Res. Full figures are not yet available. This estimate probably falls considerably short of the entier 
number. 
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Regularity of Employment—One of the most fundamental aims of wage earners is 
regularity of employment. The whole organization of life for the wage earner and 
his family depends upon steady income. The commercial organization of the com- 
munity is in turn dependent upon the incomes of its residents for sustained patronage. 
When groups of workers of the community are unemployed business depression follows. 
The business community and the wage earners have a common concern for regularity 
of work. 

During the past year reports of unemployment reached headquarters with insistence 
and frequency. No government agency had data disclosing the size of the problem. 
Definite information on unemployment was necessary to constructive planning of 
industries, or even a presentation of the difficulties wage earners were facing. Unem- 
ployment seemed higher than seasonal changes alone could account for. The census 
gave changes in the total number of workers as follows: 


Number of Wage Earners 
4,712,750 
...5, 468,400 
.--6,615,050 
...7,036,250 
...9,096,350 
...9,288,050 
..-6,946,550 
..-8, 136,050. 
...8,778,150 
7,935,450 
8,384,250 
a---------8,401,050 
...----8,076,550 


However, no governmental or other agency had been recording the results of 
displacement of workers by mechanical devices and power. We knew some such 
displacements as these were in progress: 


Steel 
7 men now do the work which formerly required 60 to perform in casting pig iron. 
2 men now do the work which formerly required 128 to perform in loading pig iron, 
1 man replaces 42 in operating open hearth furnaces 


Machine Shops and Railway Repair Shops 


1 man replaces 25 skilled machinists with a “gang’’ of 5 or 10 semi-automatic 
machines 

4 men can now do in 3 to 7 hours what it formerly took 8 men 3 weeks to perform 
in repair work on locomotives, due to oxy-acetyline torch 

15 years ago it took 15 to 30 hours to turn one pair of locomotive tires. Now it 
takes 8 hours to turn 6 pairs with same number of men, by use of modern 
processes. (Time reduction: 15-30 hours to 1 hour and 20 minutes) 

30 workers with 10 machines now do the work of 240 workers with 20 machines in 
the Sun Tube Corporation machine shop. 

Brick 

A brick-making machine in Chicago makes 40,000 bricks per hour. It formerly 
took one man 8 hours to make 450. Change: It would take 711 hours to 
make 40,000 bricks by the old method, with one man working. It now takes 
1 hour. 

Glass 

The most up-to-date automatic machine makes in 1 hour what it would take more 
than 41 workers to make by hand, in the manufacture of 4 oz. oval prescription 
bottles. 

In 25 and 40 watt electric bulbs, the man hour output of the automatic machine 
is more than 31 times that of the hand process. 
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Cranes and Tractors 


3 men replace 28 in Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. with tramrail crane 
5 men with tractors replace 48 men as crane loaders in Willys-Overland Co. 


Conveyors 
5 men do 3 days work in one day in emptying brick kiln 


Paper Box Industry 


In New York, from 1914 to 1925, the number of workers decreased 32 per cent 
while the output per wage earner increased 121 per cent 


General 


In the automobile industry, the same number of men are producing 3 times as 
many cars as in 1914; steel mills turn out twice as much again as in 1913 


On the other hand occupational shifts resulted from the development of new 
industries, new inventions and new customs. There has been a decrease in agricultural 
workers of over 8,000,000 (1920-25). While those employed in all manufacturing 
industries have decreased in number, the automobile industry, rubber tires, electrical 
machinery have increased the number on their payrolls. Such new industries as the 
manufacturing of radio sets, airplanes, mechanical refrigeration have required large 
work groups. Salesmanship and service forces for automobiles, radios and electrical 
products have opened up new jobs for over 1,000,000. Mail order houses, chain stores 
and distributors of household appliances afford other work opportunities. Motion 
pictures houses employ about 150,000. Insurance companies have increased their 
employees by about 100,000; the telephone industry by 660,000. The number of 
barbers and hair dressers have increased by 160,000 in the past seven years. There 
has been a very great increase in clerical workers and in the electric light and power in- 
dustry 53,000 more are employed, 
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The following table was worked out in the Department of Commerce: 


Number of Workers 1920 and 1927 (estimated) 





Workers Change in Number 


1927 or | 
latest Increase | Decrease 
year 


. Production 
(a) Agriculture (1925) 11,300,000 |10,500,000 
(b) Mining (1925) ....| 1,063,000 | 1,063,000 |... 
(c) Manufacturing (1925) ....110,689,000 | 9,772,000 
(d) Construction 2,500,000 | 2,600,000 
(e) Electric Light and Power 150,000 
Group 1 change ; 


. Transportation and Communication 
(a) Railroad. 1,776,000 
(b) Telephone 378,000 
(c) Telegraph and cable 
Group 2 change 


. Distributive industries 
(a) Automotive Industries, in- 
cluding chauffeurs 2,858,000 | 1,166,000 | 
(b) Radio 150,000 125,000 |.. 
(c) Electric Refrigeration 20,000 20,000 |.. 
(d) Oil Heating apparatus 10,000 10,000 |.. 
(e) Insurance Agents. 120,000 216,000 96,000 |.. 
(f) Mail Order Houses 24,000 32,000 8,000 |. 
(g) Motion pictures 200,000 350,000 150,000 | 
Group 3 change 1,575,000 
4. Professional and Semi- Professional 
(a) Teachers and Professors. 1,000,000 185,000 | 
(b) Lawyers and judges 145,000 22,000 |.. 
(c) Clergyman. é 216,000 17,000 |. 
(d) Physicians and surgeons.......... 150,000 5,000 |.. 
A RN cs deacethanccesccetoesincoedeeses! 
Group 4 change 


5. Domestic and Personal Service 

(a) Hotels, restaurants, etc...........; 1,500,000 | 2,025,000 

(b) Barbers, hairdressers and 
manicurists 385,000 169,000 | 

Group 5 change OE scutes 


6. Government Service 
Civil Service, U. S 691,000 
Military and Naval Service 





; 334,000 
CHORD GCI oa ccncincscisecess bcintrnencctztons Z 
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Quite aside from occupational shifts and development of new industries, the 
Federation instituted a reporting system covering the regularity of work for members 
of trade unions. The details of this work are given above. 

The following table shows unemployment for all manufacturing industries, and 
for the construction, metal and printing trades workers: 


Unemployment in Trade Unionst 


Percentage of unemployed members 


ee 
to Dec.|Jan. |Feb., |Mar.,| Apr.,| May,|June,|July,|Aug.,|Sept., 
1928 | 1928 | 1928} 1928} 1928] 1928 | 1928 | 1928] 1928 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘Cleveland, Ohio... 
Denver, Colo......... 
Detroit, Mich 
Jersey City, N. J 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y 
Omaha, Nebr 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

San Antonio, Tex......... 
San Francisco, Calif 
St. Louis, Mo 

Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C......... 
Total building trades... 
“Total metal trades._...... 
Total printing trades... 
“Total all trades.............. 


*Only for November and December. 
**Only for December. 
tFor an explanation cf the collection and computation’of the figures, see March, 1928, American 
Federationist. 


Obviously the building trades have a serious problem in irregularity of employment 
‘that extends throughout the year. 

To deal with the problems of unemployment we recommend the following under- 
takings: 

a. Employment Services—We believe that there should be a nation-wide employ- 
ment service either under federal management or supervision. Such service would 
prevent much distress among workers and would be an advantage to employers needing 
workers. It would help to prevent over-manning industries locally to meet temporary 
expansions and would greatly help in enabling workers to adjust to occupational shifts 
and industrial developments. 
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Such an agency was operated by the federal government in the late war with 
many good results. It should be organized on a practical peace-time basis. 

b. Stabilization of Industry—In addition to all these phases of the unemployment 
problem there still remains an approach to the problem that promises more lasting 
results than all others—stabilization of industry. Responsibility for solving this 
problem devolves primarily upon management. However, the organized workers 
through trade unions can make a functional contribution. By cooperation with manage- 
ment in eliminating wastes and development of better technical procedure, the trade 
unions can help develop a stabilization of production that will bring regularity of work. 

As example of this we quote results from union-management cooperation on the 
Canadian National Railroad. 

On the Canadian National Railroad, where cooperation has also been in effect 
since 1924, records of improvement in employment stabilization show that, in the 
four-year period ending December, 1927, there has been an increase of 144 per cent in 
the earning capacity of each wage earner due to increased employment. This has 
amounted to an actual average increase of $150 for the year 1927 over 1924 for each 
employee in the shops of the Canadian National. Beside this increase due to stabili- 
zation of employment, the Canadian National agreed through negotiation with its 
employees to establish one week’s vacation with pay each year. 

c. Public Works As a Prosperity Reserve—During the severe unemployment 
crisis of 1914-15 over 100 cities throughout the country made special provision for carrying 
on public work of various sorts, such as sewer-building, street and road-making, quarry- 
ing, forestry, drainage, waterworks, building, painting, and even clerical duties. In 
the majority of cases the officials in charge declared that they had secured full efficiency 
from the workmen and some even stated that necessary work had been done at a 
distinct saving. 

It is fast becoming recognized, however, that to wait until the emergency has 
overtaken the community before the movement to provide public work is set on foot is 
wasteful and productive of unnecessary hardship. Public officials are therefore more 
and more turning their attention to preparing in ordinary times for the period of stress 
which experience has shown is likely to follow in a few months or a few years. 

Within the last few years the number of American cities acting upon this principle 
has steadily grown. Several progressive communities have made definite plans to 
reserve work on unimproved parks, sewers and streets for future dull periods. Several, 
also, without planning definite undertakings, have issued bonds or established contingent 
funds to provide the resources when needed. 

During the brief period of unusual unemployment in the winter of 1918-1919 a 
very general resort to the remedy of public work was noticeable. The federal Depart- 
ment of Labor listed 6,285 work projects to cost $1,700,000,000.¢ 

The President’s Conference on Unemployment of September, 1921, marks an epoch. 
Previous-to its sessions, unemployment and long-range planning had been subjects left 
largely to groups outside the government—to local committees, charitable associations, 
social workers, and labor unions. In the public works field the conference produced re- 
sults of immediate as well as far-reaching influences. The sale of municipal bonds 
for local public works broke all records during the months immediately following the 
Conference on Unemployment. The term ‘municipal bonds” includes bonds of counties, 
school districts, road districts, states, etc. The total for the year 1921 was $1,383,000,000, 
or nearly double that of any previous year and over three times the sixteen-year average. 

The mayors of one hundred and twenty-five cities with a total population of 
25,500,000 reported to the Conference that public works construction was being 
energetically pressed. 

The effect of the nation-wide program, executed because of a national emergency 
under national leadership, was a powerful one. Organized national determination, 
locally expressed, galvanized our industrial and civic forces to fight depression and 
unemployment as never before. 

The proposal to anticipate public works, which would have waited ordinarily 


Pp a from: Commons, John R., and Andrews, John B., Principles of Labor Legislation, 1920. 
. 313-31 
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until “‘a more convenient season,’’ came from the Conference to several hundred local 
emergency committees. The spirit of helplessness and inaction noted in other periods 
of unemployment was conspicuously absent. 

Successful execution of public works assisted the resumption of private construc- 
tion on the large scale noted in 1922. The total probably shortened the depression, 
but is only a partial index to what may be accomplished in the next unemployment 
period if the states, counties and towns incorporate their experience into administrative 
methods of long-range planning. 

Road building was given a national impetus by the passage of a $75,000,000 federal 
aid appropriation to the states in the autumn of 1921. The governors made 
substantial promises, which the highway commissions understood to fulfill after the 
passage of the appropriation. The appropriation was passed earlier because of the 
direct urge of the Conference and of the home districts. The Chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Thomas H. MacDonald, under whose supervision the appropriation 
was made available to the states, was alert to facilitate the national policy by arranging 
for rapid federal approval of local projects. 

Manufacturers of road-building machinery reported that they received orders in 
December instead of in April, as in previous years.b 

Statistics show that public and private activity actually dovetail to a certain extent, 
even when there is no wide agitation for unemployment relief, state and municipal 
construction activity tending to expand when business is dull. Figures for securities 
issued for new capital (other than U. S. government) show a very large increase in 
new capital for state and local purposes in 1921, when there was agitation for unem- 
ployment relief, and smaller proportionate increase in the depression of 1924, when 
there was no agitation. Thus new capital issued for state and local purposes increased 
for $688,000,000 in 1920 to $1,226,000,000 in 1921, an increase of 78 per cent and from 
$1,051,000,000 in 1923 to $1,388,000,000 in 1924, an increase of 32 per cent, while 
issues of new capital for industrial purposes and for land and building fell off sharply 
from the totals of 1920, and in 1924 there was a smaller decline in new industrial capital 
from the year 1923.¢ 

Building contracts show similar developments. The number of contracts awarded 
for educational institutions increased 54 per cent in 1921 over 1920d and for 
public and semi-public buildings increased 52 per cent while contracts for industrial 
building fell off sharply in 1921 and to a less degree in 1924, and commercial building 
contracts fell off also to a small degree in 1921. 

Mr. C. O. Hardy, Institute of Economics, states that with the use of public con- 
struction as a prosperity reserve ‘‘probably it would be possible with careful planning 
and reasonably good administration to mitigate considerably the violence of alteration 
of prosperity and depression.” 

As regards the use of public construction to provide work for the unemployed 
during the unemployment period of last winter, a survey by economistse has revealed 
no outstanding evidence of new work undertaken by cities to provide employment. 
A few cases have been found where work already underway was pushed forward to give 
occupation to unemployed. Statistics of contracts awarded for public and educational 
buildings also do not indicate any important effort to provide relief in this way during 
the winter of 1927-8. 


Influence in Industrial Circles—At no time in its history has the trade union had 
greater influence in industrial circles. The constructive policies which we advocate and 
follow challenge the attention and respect of employers in this country and abroad. 
The trade union rests its claim to recognition upon its capacity to do the things that 
are good for industry and for human beings. It is a stabilizing unifying agency respon- 
sible for keeping Labor’s progress abreast of that of other groups. It is not our pur- 
pose to usurp the functions of other groups or to establish domination over them, but 


bExtracts from: Mallory, Otto T., ‘‘The Long Range Planning of Public Works,” Chapter XIV 
of Business Cycles and Unemployment, pp. 240-244. 

cFigures from Commercial and Financial Chronicle, data taken from ‘“Tax Exempt Securities and 
Surtax”’ by C. O. Hardy, pp. 112-113. 

dFigures for 36 states from Survey of Current Business, data also taken from Mr. Hardy’s report. 

e Survey being conducted under the direction of Institute of Economics. 
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to further uniform progressforall. Webelieve that progress comes from using and im- 
proving what we have, hence we have no revolutionary purpose to overthrow the 
present social system to establish a group control. Our purpose then is exactly the same 
as that of other intelligent progressive persons. The union, therefore, isan agency which 
em ployers may turn to for cooperation for mutual benefit. Steadfastly trade unions have 
insisted that high wages, regular work and that prevention of waste of human work 
capacity were necessary to both social and industrial progress. Wherever these 
standards have been established they constitute proof of the correctness of our con- 
tentions, and some of our contentions have become accepted business policy. Our 
employers are gratified that America is a high wage country of the world and that 
high wages mean increased ability to buy the things produced. Steadily increased 
production can be sustained only with increasing capacity to buy. 

Because American labor policies are constructive and beneficial they set standards 
that definitely influence the thinking and decisions of allemployersandemployees. In 
times of crisis industrial leaders are quick to realize that the constructive ideals of Labor 
are a tremendous asset. While not all are so ready to acknowledge that these ideals 
are an equal industrial asset when conditions are normal, those who look to the trade 
union movement for leadership are increasing. Leading opinion making agencies 
realize that discussion of labor problems must’ be upon a plane of intelligence and 
presentation of fact. 


ORGANIZATION 


In order that the American labor movement may have a factual indication of its 
progress in the United States and Canada during the past year, your Executive Council 
has made asurvey by questionnaire. Report blanks were sent to all state federations 
of labor, city central bodies and volunteer district organizers in the United States 
and Canada, asking them to give statements for the year September, 1927, to Sep- 
tember, 1928, on increases or decreases of federated strength and a summary of 


outstanding activities and accomplishments. 

Since this is the first time that such a study has been undertaken, and since the 
time for gathering data was short, a complete report could not be expected. The 
answers, however, have been most gratifying. We have received a large number 
of questionnaires, from a very representative group of trade unions, and the results 
can be taken as indicative of general conditions. The Executive Council feels that 
this method of reporting will have widespread educational results, that it should be 
developed further in the future and a similar report sent out next year. It should be 
possible next year to make the report much more comprehensive. 

The following record is made up from questionnaires received. Replies came in 
from every state in the union. Thirty-six state federations reported. Twenty-eight 
of these had a total membership in affiliated locals of 1,767,344, or over one-half 
the membership of the American Federation of Labor. These states replying are 
representatively distributed, covering all sections of the country, with most of the 
large manufacturing states of the east included. Of the central bodies 204 reported in 
40 states of the United States and 5 provinces of Canada, covering 4,134 affiliated 
local unions with a total membership of 977,140, or over one-third of the total mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor.. One hundred and fifty-three volunteer 
district organizers from 140 cities in 38 states and Canada reported. 


State Federations—The 36 state federations reporting show that there has been a 
general increase in federated strength represented in the state federation affiliation. This 
has been obtained from two sources—(1) from new affiliations and (2) from increase in 
membership of the locals already affiliated. The increase from new affiliations totals for 
28 states, 195 local unions with a membership of 15,310.f In total membership of 
local unions affiliated with 20 state federations there has been an increase of 22,615.g 


f The number of locals discontinuing affiliation and the number of members in these, have been 
subtracted from this total. This figure therefore represents the increase over and above affiliations 


dropped. . 
g The membership figures are for September 1 each year. 
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This indicates a healthy condition. In spite of the very difficult industrial conditions 
of the past year, with unemployment causing so much suffering among the wage earners, 
membership has not only held its own, but increased; and the increase has been obtained 
both from new affiliations and from increased membership in the locals already affiliated. 

The following table which summarizes the figures is a statement of representative 
gains only—it indicates a rate of progress: 


Numbers Covered 


Total membership of affiliated locals, September 1, 1928.. 1,767,344 


Increases 
Total increase in affiliations: h 


cin celta tial ah a 195 
Membership 
Total increase in membership of local unions affiliated 
September, 1927, to September, 1928 ¢. 


Some Representative Activities—New Jersey has succeeded in obtaining a com- 
pulsory education law which raises the school requirements for a child entering industry 
from the fifth to the sixth grade. The state federation has also been influential in 
passing a law to increase the amount of compensation paid to injured workers. 

In Oregon, Labor is presenting a legislative program to the legislature including 
among other things: 

Free text books for the public schools 

Federal child labor amendment 

Amending kindergarten school laws 

Increasing appropriations for state bureau of labor 

Amendment to state plumbing code 

The South Dakota Federation has been watching the laws protecting women 
and children in industry to see that they are enforced. Mississippi has aroused public 
sentiment for a state department of labor which will absorb the present very unsatis- 
factory inspection system. In three other southern states, Labor has been working for 
improvement in the state compensation laws. In Tennessee a bill has already been 
passed. 
In Arkansas, representatives of Labor and the employers met in conference to 
draft a compensation bill, and through this joint discussion, a bill was drawn up which 
was satisfactory to both. Efforts will be made to pass it. Another interesting example 
of results obtained through cooperative action, in this case with a government body, 
was in Missouri where several conferences were held with the state Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, resulting in the insertion in the bill of provisions of great benefit 
to injured workmen. In Delaware, Labor has cooperated with civic groups for the 
better control of traffic and other civic improvements. 

In Oklahoma, also, a state wide Labor Day celebration was held, the largest labor 
demonstration in the history of the state. In Ohio, membership has been built up by 
sending letters to unaffiliated unions asking them to affiliate with the state federation 
and explaining the advantages of joining with the state labor movement. This resulted 
in 67 new affiliations. In California, gains have been made in educational work, 
through class work in cooperation with the University of California. In 1924-5 there 
were 11 classes with an enrollment of 300, in 1927-8, 16 classes with 490 enrolled. 

These examples of cooperation point to the development of a more understanding 
relation with other groups in the community which can not but have a constructive 


effect. 
hk Over and above affiliations discontinued. 


4 This figure represents 20 state federations which gave figures for both years. These federations, 
however, represent 95% of the total affiliated membership of the 28 states reporting membership. 
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Central Labor Unions—In the 40 states and 5 provinces of Canada represented, the 
federated strength of the central labor unions was increased by 115 unions, bringing an 
increase of 40,772 members in all.j There has also been a healthy increase in mem- 
bership of unions already affiliated over and above the members added by new affilia- 
tions. The 163 central bodies with 3,293 affiliated local unions, which reported on their 
federated strength have increased their total membership by 46,808. The following 
table summarizes the figures: ° 


Numbers covered 


Number of states covered: 


Total number of local unions affiliated to 
Central Labor Unions, September 1, 1928 


Total number of members in affiliated unions, 
September, 1928: 
U.S 


977,140 


Increases 
Total increase by new affiliations k— 


40,7721 
Total Increase in membership of locals already 
affiliated 


Some Representative Activities—Again we wish to point out that these statements 
are based on incomplete returns. However, such information as we have indicates 
tendencies. A number of centrals report general increases in membership. The 
central body of Portland, Oregon, has had an average of seven per cent increase; 


j Over and above affiliations dropped. 

ROver and above affiliations discontinued. 

tThese figures represent 163 central bodies with 3,293 affiliated locals, who gave members for 
both 1927 and 1928. 
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Jackson, Mississippi, ten per cent, and Dallas, Texas, has added 16 new affiliations to 
the C. L. U., New York City 27. The building trades groups also report especial 
strength and growth in a number of localities. 

Several interesting ideas for community education, or organizing, or for meeting 
some union problem have brought good results in different localities. A southern 
town is getting a mailing list of all crafts from the city directory and intends to mail 
educational litergture to unorganized wage earners, then later on to invite them to an 
open meeting. Parkersburg, W. Va., held a ‘“‘supper campaign,”’ giving periodic suppers 
which gave opportunity for addresses and press publicity. Due to the interest of the church 
in these meetings, and to newspaper publicity, these affairs have had an educational effect 
and developed a better understanding in the community. The central body is planning 
to continue them this year. In Tulsa, Oklahoma, the business agents of the building 
trades meet weekly to discuss matters which concern all crafts, and through these 
meetings and the activities of various committees appointed to handle specific problems, 
such as securing contracts, all first-class building is done by union labor and a better 
feeling now exists than at any time in the history of the local movement. 

Several localities note cooperative activities with other groups. From Portland, 
Oregon, comes the following report: 

A number of high school professors have cooperated with us and are sending 
students to my office from time to time for information on labor problems, and I 
find the (Federation) literature very helpful to the students in their study on Economics. 

Two district organizers state that they have addressed meetings of the Lions Club 
and Rotary Club, and given educational talks to church groups. Mobile, Alabama, 
has succeeded in getting better cooperation between the city commissioners and organized 
labor. In Edmonton, Canada, amendments to the compensation act have been secured, 
greatly improving its service to injured workmen. 

Youngstown, Ohio, has been conducting a lecture course on economics, civics, 
industrial and municipal affairs, thereby making the union a center to meet the edu- 
cational needs of its members individually. Each session is a convention of the local 
labor movement. In New Bedford, Massachusetts, a united labor movement has 
grown out of:the common problems of the textile workers when they recently struck 
against a wage cut. Several unions, with large memberships, which were not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor have become affiliated and joined the Central 
Labor Union. This great strengthening of the forces of the wage earners through 
united action is a constructive step which we hope may be followed also in other 
localities. 


District Organizers—The 153 volunteer district organizers reporting had organized 
107 local unions with 4,793 members in all, and had obtained in addition 2,838 new 
members for unions already organized. This makes a total of at least 7,631 new mem- 
bers obtained by these 153 men. This figure, however, does not include all the 
new members brought into unions by these organizers, for quite a few of them stated 
they could not estimate the number they had persuaded to join a union and gave no 
figure. These were often active men who probably had won a number of members. 
Several also stated that although they had obtained charters only for the number of 
locals mentioned in their report, they had one or more in the process of formation. 

Notable Gains—The largest increases in membership were in the following states: 


State Federations Central Labor Unions 


(Incr. in members in affil. loc.) (Incr. in members in affil. loc.) 
New York New York 
New Jersey. California 
Bese Sees 2,352 
Pennsylvania 
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District Organizers 


State Number Organizers Members obtained 
Oklahoma 766 
Wyoming... 673 

637 
601 
542 
530 
440 


438 
Pennsylvania .. 367 


Michigan — 360 
Massachusetts. 325 


Special Organizing Campaigns—Two organizing campaigns during the past year 
are worthy of special note: The activities of the Piedmont organizing council in North 
Carolina, and the campaign in Reading, Pa. They are of interest particularly because 
of methods used. In each case the organizing activities were a community undertaking, 
all organized bodies cooperating, and resulted in a general stimulation of interest. 
The impulse to organize arose from within the community itself, and the local group 
took responsibility for planning and carrying out the organizing work. In both cam- 
paigns President Green asked the cooperation of organizers from internationals, and a 
number of international unions sent organizers for short periods of time to address 
meetings and share in the activities: An organizer from the American Federation of 
Labor sent to each of the centers also gave his services. The campaigns have 
resulted in increased membership, but in both cases trade unionists feel that the 
greatest accomplishment has been the education of all groups in the community to a 


better understanding of organized labor and a more sympathetic attitude. This, 
they feel, lays the foundation for lasting progress. 


The Piedmont Section of North Carolina—Organizing work in North Carolina 
has made good progress during the last year. The Piedmont Organizing Council 
has played a large part in accomplishing this result. 

The Piedmont Organizing Council has been chiefly sponsored by four cities in 
the Piedmont section of North Carolina. These cities are situated in a straight line 
along the state highway the distance between the two end cities being only 120 miles 
so that communication between them is easy and members from the different com- 
munities can get together easily for meetings. The council meetings, however, are 
attended by members from many other cities in the state and in other states and serve as 
a general gathering for the discussion of trade union problems. They are held once a 
month, and there is usually an attendance of about 450. They are unofficial gatherings, 
no dues are collected, all members of organized labor being permitted to attend and take 
part, and the public also invited. A pleasant rivalry between the cities as to which sends 
the greatest number of members stimulates attendance. Meetings are addressed by 
local trade unionists and visiting representatives of the internationals and the American 
Federation of Labor. Because of their informal nature, nothing can be credited as official, 
and therefore discussion has been free, and has resulted in many stimulating talks by 
local unionists. 

The monthly meetings of the Piedmont Organizing Council, 9 of which were 
held up to September 1, 1928, have stimulated the growth of trade unionism 
generally in the Piedmont section, and in other parts of North Carolina interest has 
been aroused by reports in the press. Ten new locals have been organized in 4 
cities, and 8 are now in progress of organization, and old locals have generally come 
to life with new members and new activity. One local of hod carriers in Winston- 
Salem increased from 15 to 350 members; another added 300 members; others have 
doubled their membership, and practically all have been stimulated. 

The session of the Southern Summer School for Women Workers in Industry held 
at Burnsville, N. C., this past summer served as an educational opportunity for union 
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and non-union workers. The broader view of industrial problems which students 
gained there, and training in conducting community activities such as plays, songs, 
games, will make them better able to carry on educational work in their own com- 
munities. 

One of the most important results of the Council’s work is the change in public 
opinion which has come through the publicity and reports of Council meetings. There 
is a new editorial policy on the part of many state papers. Papers in the Piedmont 
section now welcome news reports on labor matters, and have even asked 
for material for a special Labor Day section of several pages. Plans are now being made 
to reach the business, professional and educational groups with Labor’s story, and to 
enlist the aid of colleges and universities in educational work. Ministers are also coming 
to a better understanding of Labor’s aims and purposes. This general labor publicity 
is making it easier to approach people for the purpose of organizing and the spread 
of the movement will make a fine background for a cooperative drive. 

In addition to growth in local communities, the State Federation of Labor has 
increased its affiliations and shows a healthy growth of 30 per cent. The movement 
has also spread to other sections. Recently a similar council was organized for the 
Tidewater section of Virginia. A conference for all southern states to discuss legis- 
lation, workers’ education and general organization was also held in Chattanooga. 

In these organizing campaigns all leaders have scrupulously avoided transgressing 
the authority and jurisdiction of national and international organizations, or of local 
unions or city or state federations. They have provided a coordinating channel that 
has made the work of authorized unions more effective. 


The Reading organizing campaign—The aim of the Reading organizing drive 
was community education rather than the mere signing up of new members. The 
planning of the campaign and the educational methods which made it a success were 
directed toward the spread of better understanding of economic conditions and trade 
unionism by the community as a whole. It took 4 months to plan the campaign, and 
this careful preliminary work was one of the most important factors in its success. 
The various problems involved were discussed by the central body and various com- 
mittees. It was decided to distribute weekly an 8-page paper to the 35,000 homes of 
Reading workers and to hold street meetings 4 or 5 evenings each week during the 6 
weeks of the campaign. 

To carry out these plans a committee of about 70 local union members was formed 
to aid in the distribution of the paper, the Reading Unionist, and the city was zoned 
into districts taken charge of by committees. The cooperation of international unions 
and the American Federation of Labor was also solicited to provide speakers for the 
street meetings and to help in other ways. \ 

One of the unexpected revelations of the drive was the way in which local unionists 
took part. Every Sunday morning 125 volunteer workers from the different locals 
distributed the 35,000 copies of the Reading Unionist. ‘They were met with an inteiest- 
ing response from the people. Several reported that they found people waiting on 
their front porches when they delivered the paper at 6 A. M. 

The Unionist contained news of the drive, announcements of street meetings, 
discussed questions of general economic interest, and made a particular point of giving 
educational material on wages, hours and economic conditions in Reading. A survey 
made by the Federated Trades and Labor Council the year before had shown astonish- 
ingly low wages for the city of Reading in comparison with other cities. From this 
survey, and additional material obtained from the American Federation of Labor 
and other sources special tables were prepared showing that in practically every trade 
Reading wage earners were receiving below the average wage for other cities of similar 
size in the state and in many cases in the United States as well. Also Reading had 
more children between 14 and 16 at work than any other city over 40,000 population 
in the state. The local charity situation was surveyed showing the surprisingly large 
sums needed to supplement low wages and the load therefor placed on the shoulders of 
the local taxpayers. Letters from local wage earners were also received, telling of their 
problems to support a family on the wages paid, and these were vublished. Thus the 
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paper was able to publish a great deal of statistical and other material which could 
not be refuted and was of substantial educational value. 

The street meetings were usually held on a busy corner in the downtown district 
and also a corner near the wage earners’ homes, two meetings usually held on the same 
evening. They were addressed not only by outside labor men from the internationals 
or the American Federation of Labor, but by local labor leaders and by the mayor and 
members of the city council and other city officials. 

In addition to street meetings, noon-day meetings were held at the gates of mills. 
Efforts were also made to reach rural communities. Meetings were held in the small 
towns near Reading, and special articles in the Reading Unionist pointed out that the 
trade union is in the long run the rural worker’s best friend. 

At the street meetings, literature prepared by the American Federation of Labor 
was passed out, and cards were given containing spaces for name and address of those 
who wished to join a trade union. Hundreds of these cards were returned and 
furnished valuable leads to organizers. It was clearly noted on the cards that all 
information would be kept strictly confidential. 

Every effort was made to keep the attention of the public focused on the campaign. 
A calliope was sent through the streets plastered with signs announcing meetings and 
slogans urging Reading citizens to boost Reading by getting better wages. 

Interest of Reading wage earners in the campaign soon became obvious. Speakers 
commented on the close att<ntion of the audience at street meetings; literature given 
out was taken home for further reading, and requests for more reading matter came in 
at the office. The two daily newspapers, both extremely reactionary, carried stories 
on the meetings every day. These articles were prepared by a publicity writer engaged 
for the drive, but as usual the items were always cut, eliminating all figures on the local 
wage situation. 5 

The drive resulted in increased membership for the locals generally, and in 
increased attendance at local meetings. The Federated Trades and Labor Council 
reports a gain of 575 members for the year 1928; a questionnaire filled in by 16 locals 
gives an increase of 200 members. Several new locals have been organized, including 
one of 300 city employees, who. joined practically 100 per cent. 

The total cost of the drive, including the publication of the Reading Unionist 
for 6 weeks, was $3,200. ‘This was raised chiefly by contributions from local unions, 
but most of the internationals also contributed in greater or less degree, some although 
they had no direct interest in the situation from the standpoint of gaining new members, 
gave because they felt the value of the work.to the entire labor movement. 

The Reading labor movement, however, does not feel that gains in membership 
are the most important results of the drive. As one of the local officers has said: 
“Its most valuable effect was the awakening of the public mind to a new conception 
of economic conditions and the benefits of organized labor. We did a lot of educational 
work in explaining the attitude of organized labor to the man in the street and the 
small business man. All too often these men think that the condition of Labor has 
nothing to do with their own situation.’’ A member of the city council says of the 
campaign: ‘‘It was one of the best things that the labor organizations of Reading ever 
did . . . People must know what organized labor stands for before they can be 
expected to help organized labor . . . So many persons fail to see that trade 
unions are of value not only to the worker but to the business man and manufacturer 
as well.’’ The labor movement of Reading also realizes the importance of following 
up the campaign with educational work on the part of the unions and plans are under 
way to keep alive the new spirit created by the campaign and to spread further education. 


INTERNAL UNION PROBLEMS 


Thus far we have been dealing with matters that revealed development. Now 
we turn to consider problems within the Federation and to a program for the coming year. 

Our inside problems so far as national and international unions are concerned 
grow out of affiliation relationships. With respect to central organizations (state and 
local) and directly affiliated local unions, the Federation has responsibility for initiating 
programs and counseling and aiding in putting proposals into effect. 
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The Federation has a difficult problem in determing how it can best assist local 
undertakings. Limited personnel and finances make it impossible for the Federation 
actually to participate in local work. What we can do is to serve as a clearing house 
for information on how other communities have dealt with similar problems and to make 
available materials and facts for general use. Each integral organization must rely 
upon its own resources. The Federation can furnish local leaders with the materials 
for self-help. We offer our full resources to organizations agreeing to cooperate in the 
following program: 

First, we urge every union to adopt this slogan: Double union membership in 1929. 

The acceptance of this slogan involves the obligations for realizing it. To do this 
each union must have a definite program. The local union is the building unit for all 
large union groups so we begin with it. 


Local Union—The following program selects major elements necessary to effective 
progress. The suggestions may help every union to make its program for the coming 
year. 


Meeting Place—It is fundamental that the union meeting place be attractive 
and adequate. If members are to continue interested in the union, they must attend 
meetings. Dingy, dirty, over-crowded quarters discourage attendance. 

An attractive meeting room well located is a good union investment that may, 
under constructive management, bring dividends in union membership and interest. 

Some unions own their own buildings which in itself gives standing and stability 
to the union. 

To be attractive, the room must be clean, in good repair and harmonious as to color 
scheme. If the membership is chiefly or wholly men, to ask a group of the wives of 
trade unionists to take care of this feature brings two-fold results: desirable furnishings 
and decorations, and interesting these women in the union. 

Decorations and furnishings need not be expensive to be beautiful. Beauty 
of line and harmony of color give repose and dignity and above all, cleanliness gives 
distinction. Something to add a note of color, a bookcase of useful books and furniture 
that is useful, complete the necessities. 


Meetings—The union meeting is primarily to promote the well-being of the 
union and this fact should determine all planning for meetings. While meetings 
should be conducted with efficiency and purpose, they must have interest and appeal 
for the membership. 

There should be deliberate effort to enable every member to participate in the 
actual work of the union and hence to develop an interest that grows out of responsi- 
bility. The union should have a definite plan of work and reports of progress should 
be made regularly. The union itself should report regularly to its members by written 
communication as well as verbal. Not all members can attend every meeting and 
communications of union problems keep them informed and interested. No member 
will be interested in a union that is not kept before their attention. 

Problems of the union or industry studied in union meetings for the purpose of 
finding facts and solutions, afford an educational opportunity in which all can par- 
ticipate and which may become the focal attraction of the meeting. Experts in dif- 
ferent fields might be invited to discuss specific issues with the union. 

These things can not be done without exact planning and preparation. The 
responsibility might be delegated to a small committee. 

Every union meeting should remember the need of wage earners for sociability. 


Social Possibilities Within the Unions—It has been the experience of many of our 
unions that the encouragement "ind fostering of the social spirit among the members 
and their families has added a great degree of interest to the affairs of the union and 
has brought into play friendly interest and mutual expressions of a desire to be helpful. 
Many times schedules are arranged which provide for social sessions following the 
consideration of routine business matters. Through the social meetings members of 
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the unions come to know each other better and social contacts are formed which aid 
in the harmonious and beneficial conduct of local union affairs. 

Many unions form social committees which serve as the inspirational force in 
preparing programs for entertainment. Practically every union has members who 
are talented and muscial programs and debates and other intellectual endeavors 
afford these members an opportunity to become well accustomed to public speaking 
and to the advancement and promulgation of their ideas and beliefs. Every one who 
is a part of the organized labor movement realizes how important and educational 
these open forums can be. Many of the officers and leaders of the movement realize 
that such opportunities are necessary to the upbuilding and promotion of satisfactory 
and adequate methods of growth and procedure. In fact, the local union forum becomes 
the training ground of future officers and leaders. The lessons of trade-unionism 
learned in such an environment of sympathetic fellowship can never be forgotten. 
They are shared and participated in by all the members of the local union. 

Bonds of friendship are strengthened by social events. Likewise bonds of trade- 
unionism are made more endurable and lasting. Ifa social committee plans to give 
an evening of entertainment it becomes necessary to rent a hall or meeting place. 
Almost every community has a suitable union hall which can be rented. ‘The social 
committee should see that all the material used bears the union label. It should 
employ union waiters, union musicians, union electricians. The refreshments should 
come from union bakeries and union dairies and union houses. The printing should 
bear the union label. Through these business transactions many of the members of 
local unions of other organizations are aided and given employment. It is surprising 
how various other unions will cooperate and assist in matters of this kind. It is 
heartening to see how deeply they appreciate the friendly interest that is being mani- 
fested in them. 

In addition to profiting by the social, personal contact of members, a union has a 
splendid chance to make extra funds which can be used in the sick benefit fund or to 
carry out some venture which could not otherwise be accomplished. The increase in 
membership, interest, friendliness and cooperation well repays those loyal and active 
members who give their time and attention to the social and cultural enhancement 
of their union. 


Wives and Families Working With the Unions—Many of the unions have women’s 
Auxiliaries. These organizations work in conjunction with the union to which they 
are supplementary. ‘They are for the wives and-families of the union members. Many 
of them have special study groups and some are convened purely for social enjoyment. 
Still another class of these auxiliaries combines study and social activities with edu- 
cational work. This affords opportunities for the women to take courses to study the 
problems and working conditions of the trade followed by their husbands and to make 
a study of labor conditions in general. 

The axuiliaries are helpful in securing new members for the union and for their 
own organization. They are the means by which new people in a community can make 
acquaintances. Their social parties appeal to other women who want to share their 
good times. When the auxiliaries entertain they often include the men in their special 
dinners and parties and in this way whole families get to know each other. 

The women cooperate with the men in the arrangment of parties, in raising 
money and in carrying out plans for charitable purposes. They form a most im- 
portant nucleus in the work of securing and distributing strike relief when great 
industrial struggles are taking place. They are tireless in their efforts to aid women and 
children who are suffering for food, clothing and medical care. The cooperation and 
assistance of these bands of loyal proponents of trade-unionism are a great moral and 
spiritual force which must be utilized in order to make our movement the great, 
effective movement it is. 

One of the most effective activities of the women and families is found in their 
sponsorship of the union label and their insistence upon its appearance upon all goods 
purchased for the use of the family and in the home. ‘The disbursement of the family 
budget falls to the lot of the house-wife, in most every instance, and to her falls the duty 
of requiring and getting garments, food, furniture and household appliances and ac- 
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cessories bearing the union label. She also hires men who do labor in connection 
with the upkeep and repair of the house and premises, and can see to it that only trade- 
union members are given thisemployment. The question of purchasing clothing which 
is manufactured under trade-union conditions may become an important question to 
the wife and mother. 

Wherever women’s auxiliairies and trade-union clubs are found the interest in the 
trade union movement is given stimulus and action. We express the hope that their 
work and membership may be steadily increased and expanded. 


Union Records—What records should the local union keep? 

Records on a number of important matters can be kept in connection with the 
collection of dues with little additional trouble. The following outline suggests im- 
portant data which the trade union should know about its membership and recommends 
methods of keeping the records: 

a. Membership and employment—The name, address, place of work, employer 
and occupation of each member should be kept, a record of his paid-up dues, and a 
record of his employment and unemployment. 

If membership records are kept on cards, they can be easily separated out when 
any particular information is wanted. For instance, cards of paid up members may 
be kept in one file, and those with unpaid dues in another. Or cards may be separated 
according to sections of the city in which members live if it is desired to zone the city 
for an organizing campaign. 

This information can easily be collected when members’ dues are paid: If they 
come into the office to pay dues, the union official can make note of any changes of 
occupation, and also record the time lost through unemployment since the last pay- 
ment of dues. If dues are collected by a shop representative, the representative may 
be held responsible for a report on the above matters for each member. 

b. Financial records—The treasurer will keep accounts of the union receipts 
and expenses. Beside this, accounts of special funds should be kept in such a way 
that information may be easily obtained. For instance, if the union pays sick benefits, 
accounts should be kept by member and by the week, so that the union officer may 
know how many individuals have received benefit payments, how many were paid 
for two days, and how many for two weeks, and a report at the end of the year 
will then show what expense the union will probably have to count on during the next 
year. If a record of causes and types of illness is also kept the information will be 
very valuable in'showing dangers from industrial disease, or exposure at work. Similarly 
with unemployment benefits, death benefits or other special funds, records may give a 
mass of important information about the particular problems these funds are designed 
to meet. 

c. Records of earnings and hours worked—The records of earnings and hours worked 
may be collected when dues are paid, as described above, or the shop chairman may 
hand to each member on pay day a report card to be filled in. If members prefer 
not to have their names appear on the cards, numbers may be used instead. This is 
some of the most valuable information the union can collect. Records of actual 
earnings and hours worked are invaluable in wage and hour negotiations. Guesses 
as to members’ actual earnings and hours are not enough to convince an employer, 
or to give accurate information upon which to plan for the future. Wage and hour 
scales do not show what members actually receive or the hours they actually work. 
For instance, in many trades where there is much unemployment wage earners often 
lose from 5 to 10 or 20 weeks employment during the year. But wage rates are 
often determined on the basis of what a man would need if he worked 52 weeks a 
year. They do not allow for saving against the dull season, and consequently mem- 
bers suffer greatly and standards of living are undermined when the dull season comes. 
Similarly, hours may be scheduled as forty-eight a week, but members at some seasons 
may work overtime and bring their total hours up to 54 or morea week. Fluctuations 
in earnings and hours worked from month to month may reduce greatly the yearly 
income on which members must depend for a living. Such conditions call for action, 
and in conferences with employers accurate facts and figures are needed. 

The union should have the information on conditions of this sort for its entire 
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membership. Records on wages and employment are the only means of providing 
accurate data which will give a complete picture of conditions for the entire member- 
ship. Manufacturers keep records similar to these for matters of concern to them; 
only trade unions can collect facts for union members. Union fact finding is essential 
to show the wage earners’ side in negotiations with the employer and to determine 
policies which will provide for the needs of the membership. 
If a union has not yet developed a system of record keeping, a beginning may 
e made with one or two of the lines suggested above and others built up gradually. 
he American Federation of Labor offers the service of its cental office to compile any 
figures collected. 


Benefits—In addition to its humanitarian purposes, the union is the business 
agency of its members. In addition to negotiating work contracts for its members, it 
must furnish services that make union membership a good business undertaking. 
The usual benefits are strike, old age, sickness, unemployment, death and insurance. 
The more benefits the union has, the greater hold it has on its members. When union 
dues bring to the family concrete help, the whole family has a real appreciation of 
the union. 

However, each benefit must be sound financially or it becomes a liability instead 
of an asset. Many benefits have been created without knowledge of the risk or costs 
involved and hence have failed in time of need. The union should settle upon under- 
takings known to be sound and should finance each separately. 

Insurance is one of the most appealing proposals a union can offer and may be 
obtained from dependable union companies. Insurance makes a real appeal to the 
whole family of the wage earner. 

The more specific services of value a union offers the more arguments there are 
to secure and hold members. A union with services is a good business investment. 


Employment Bureau—In addition to financial aids, many unions operate 


employment services that are as much appreciated by employers as by workers. It 
connects employees with jobs with the minimum waste of time and assures employers 
a full working force without expense or trouble. The union becomes responsible. for 
supplying competent workers and gains advance information of the employment 
situation. Arrangements for exchange of information may be made through the 
Federation for unions that wish to get in contact with unions operating such services. 


Organizing Method—Organizing work is essentially educational. It involves 
education not only of the wage earners, but of employers and the community asa whole. 

Unorganized wage earners do not understand the significance of collective action. 
They have not developed group consciousness of their economic conditions, and do not 
realize what collective action may mean to them in terms of increased bargaining power, 
better status in the community, a voice in industrial matters and the individual advance- 
ment that comes with the advancement of the group. As individual working men and 
women learn to think of themselves as part of an independent, self-conscious group, 
they look to the trade union as the natural organization to represent them and give 
voice to their collective wants. Organizing work involves, then, giving the wage earners 
information about their economic conditions and the possibility of improvement through 
trade unionism, and educating them to group consciousness. 

Other groups in the community probably have even less understanding than the 
wage earners themselves of the meaning of trade unionism and the aims and purposes 
of the labor movement. Even in cities where a strong trade union movement has 
existed for sometime, the business men, merchants, church groups, students and pro- 
fessors, may have a prejudiced and untrue conception of trade unionism. This attitude 
brings resistance and makes organizing work difficult. It is then the task of trade 
union officials to get in touch with representative persons in different community groups 
and make opportunities for addresses explaining the trade union movement. They 
may then show that the trade union is a functional group in the community, setting 
wage standards for the community as a whole, lifting the wage earners’ standard 
of living to higher levels, making the working men and women a strong self-conscious 
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intelligent group, alert to take action in community matters which concern them and 
capable of taking responsibility. . 

This educational work, both for the wage earners and other groups, must necessarily 
be a continuous process, carried on over a period of time. An educational organizing 
campaign may last for several weeks, and then be followed up by measures which will 
keep the trade union constantly before people’s minds. Or it may become a continuing 
process, with periodic educational meetings. Results should not be expected too 
quickly. It is of more value for the sustained progress of the trade union movement 
to do the slow educational work which builds up community understanding than to 
carry on a campaign for spectacular gains in membership which result from an emo- 
tional appeal at the time and have no lasting foundation. Lasting trade union loyalty 
and sympathetic public support are based on understanding and conviction, not tempo- 
rary emotionalism. 

An organizing campaign, or general organizing work, should be carefully planned in 
advance. Hasty or ill-considered action may follow wrong leads and defeat its own 
end. Particular local problems must be planned for, local opinions or prejudices con- 
sidered, all thought must be given to methods which will make the campaign truly 
constructive and educational and avoid arousing unnecessary antagonism. Contacts 
with different community groups should be made and with important individuals to 
to enlist their cooperation. The local trade union group should be kept closely in 
touch with plans and developments and should take part in every possible way. Inter- 
national unions and the American Federation of Labor may also assist by sending 
organizers to address some of the meetings and help in educational work among wage 
earners. The responsibility for initiating, planning and carrying out the campaign 
must rest, however, with the local group. Outside organizers may help in carrying out 
the plans, but if the growth of unionism is to be lasting the main part of the constructive 
work must come from the community itself. 

In the course of organizing work trade unionists are likely to meet various kinds 
of opposition. This may be due to a number of causes. If it arises from ignorance 
or prejudice or misinformation, it may often be dispelled by explanation of the true 
meaning of unionism through press publicity, talks to meetings, individual conver- 
sations. Often the attitude of a community may be changed in this way. In cases 
where strong opposition on the part of the employers has to be met it is particularly 
important to educate the wage earners to the part they must play and how their 
membership in the union may change the situation. An employer who has resisted 
the union when only a small portion of his workers were organized will often change 
his mind when he finds that the union represents his whole work force. A changed 
attitude in the community in general also has a strong effect on the employing group. 

Trade union educational work deals both with individuals and with groups. The 
unorganized wage earner must be convinced, as an individual, of the value of trade 
unionism. He must also learn to consider himself as part of a group and of his home 
community as a social organization made up of different groups functioning together, 
taking up joint problems through their chosen representatives. His actual training in 
group action can not take place until he becomes a member of a trade union and shares 
in carrying on the union business, but during the organizing campaign he may learn 
to think of himself as part of a self-conscious group by going to meetings of the wage 
earners. Addresses at these meetings, however, may not answer all the questions he 
has about the trade union, and these would have to be answered individually. In 
planning an organizing campaign, therefore, it is well to provide for reaching the wage 
earners both individually and collectively. Wage earners may be reached individually 
by mailing literature to them or by calls at their homes or places of work. The union 
members may help by calling on those who live in their neighborhoods. Invitations 
may then be sent to special meetings, or if a campaign is to be started, street corner 
meetings and open meetings may be held. 

In planning and carrying out organizing work the following outline may be useful: 

4 


Planning Organization Work 


4 a. Getting cooperation of all unions—Organizing work carried on by all union groups 
in the community can have wider effect and make further progress than work carried 
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on by one union alone. The unions concerned may appoint a joint committee to direct 
the campaign. 

b. Survey of industrial conditions—A survey to determine the number of wage earners 
in each,trade or industry, the wages earned, the hours worked, coupled with investi- 
gation of work conditions in particular plants and of general local conditions, will give 
a basis for planning. It will also give much educational matter which may be used in 
developing literature and making addresses, and will indicate the main points which 
need to be stressed. 

c. Zoning the city—The committee may find it helpful to zone the town into 
districts giving each district into the charge of a union member or a group of members 
to be responsible for visits to workers’ homes or for distributing newspapers or other 
literature, invitations to meetings, etc. 

d. Assigning work to union members—The members of each union may be useful in 
some capacity in organizing work, and their services need not require an undue ex- 
penditure of time. Work should be planned and assigned by the committee so that 
each member may know how he can be most useful. Members may be selected according 
to capacity for addressing meetings, calling on unorganized wage earners, distributing 
literature, heading committees. 


Educational Work—The Wage Earners 


a. Visits to homes by union members—By visiting unorganized workers in their 
homes, union members have an excellant opportunity to explain the advantages of 
trade unionism. All union members may help inthis part of the organizing work. 
wy 6b. Literature sent by mail, distributed at factory gates, given out at meetings—In com- 
posing literature it is well to give as much information as possible about local 
economic and industrial conditions, Such as cost of living, wages, hours, and 
to compare the economic situation of the wage earners with organized groups in 
ether communities. The local information may be had from the original survey. 
For general description of the trade union, its advantages, union wages and hours in 
other localities, American Federation of Labor literature may be used (provided in 
quantity, free of charge). Many of the internationals also have excellent organizing 
literature for more specific trade application. 

c. A trade union journal issued weekly—A trade union journal may be distributed 
to the homes of wage earners. It givesopportunity to keep the wage earners in general 
informed of union progress, to give out continually education material, publish letters 
from wage earners, announce meetings and to serve many publicity purposes. 

d. Meetings—Meetings by special invitation; supper meetings; open meetings; 
street corner meeting$; mass meetings. These may be addressed by both local and 
outside speakers. Having local men for chairmen of these meetings will develop 
confidence in the local group. 

e. The local newspapers—Cooperation with the local press is most important. 
Notices of meetings, reports of meetings should be given full publicity. A local union 
man may write up reports of meetings for the press or a man with some experience in 
newspaper work and sympathetic with Labor’s views may be engaged. 

f. Moving pictures, plays, songs—Films on general labor topics may be had 
from some of the international unions. Plays written by the local group or obtained 
elsewhere, and given informally, may serve to illustrate the ideals of Labor more vividly 
than the written word. Songs help to develop group spirit. The American Federation 
of Labor will be glad to furnish unions with lists of available moving picture films, 
plays, and songs. 

g. Radio—Time for daily or weekly talks may be had from local broadcasting 
stations. This is a most effective way of reaching the community in general, especially 
those who do not get to meetings. Meetings may also be broadcast. 


Educational Work—The Community— Many of the methods described above will 
also apply to the community. Special attempts should also be made to reach different com- 
munity groups. The organizing committee will find many local groups with which Labor 
has interests in common, suchas churches, schools and colleges, women’s clubs, merchants’ 
associations, businessmen’s clubs. Contact should be made with these groups, and 
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opportunities obtained to speak before them explaining Labor’s aims and ideals and 
the function of the union in the community. Literature may also be sent to club 
members individually, and reports of labor meetings and addresses in the press have 
especial value in spreading understanding of unionism. 


Educational Work—The Employers—Calls may be made on employers to explain 
the union and get their cooperation. Addresses may also be given before employers’ 
associations, and literature sent individually. Explanation of the constructive func- 
tions of the union, its emphasis on craftsmanship, the value of setting wage and hour 
standards to cover competing establishments as well as their own, the improvement 
in morale which cooperation based on collective bargaining may build up, will help 
to make clear to the employer the advantages of working with organized labor. 


Central Labor Unions—aAs the local union is an expression of cooperation between 
the workers of a single trade or calling, so the central labor union is a method of co- 
operation of the wage earners of a community. Obviously, the interests which all 
wage earners have in common are very different from those between workers employed 
together. A central labor body gives support and counsel to all member unions in 
their undertakings and gives them standing and influence in community affairs. It 
is fundamental for the well being of wage earners and their dependents that their 
interests have adequate consideration in the formulation of community plans and 
undertakings. 

Each central labor union may gauge its efficiency and progress by applying the 
following measuring rods: 


What per cent of local unions are affiliated? 

What per cent of members are regularly represented in meetings? 

Has the central body a full-time executive—a business agent? 

Does the central body maintain an active organizing committee, non- 
partisan committee, committee on education? 

Does the central body maintain contacts with influential civic, community 
and religious organizations? 

Has organized labor representation on the board of education and the 
directors of the public library? ; 

Has the central body tried to take advantage of local broadcasting 
facilities? 

Does the central body study organizing opportunities, watching the 
number of organized workers against the total number employed and watching 
the development of new industries and initiating organization undertakings 
at opportune times? 


It is most important that the central labor union should assume responsibility for 
getting the community to appreciate the constructive services of the trade union in 
order that they may realize that more can be gained by a policy of cooperation than 
by one of opposition. The labor movement seeks the welfare of wage earners of the 
community. No community can make substantial progress unless wage earners 
prosper. High wages and high standards of living for wage earners directly affect 
community well-being and life. The labor movement stands for purposes of human 
welfare—spiritual and material—and therefore merits the cooperation of other con- 
structive organizations. 

To accomplish its full service the central labor body should be a clearing house 
of information for workers and for the community. It should establish itself as a 
community institution and should do the necessary advertising so that all wage earners 
in the community and new workers coming to town may know at once where to go for 
information. A service information bureau to enable workers to get in touch with 
union officials and get comfortably settled and acquainted would help secure and re- 
tain their union loyalty. 

Central labor unions must follow principles and methods of efficiency that have 
proven themselves in other relationships. 
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State Federations of Labor—The next wider unit of cooperation on general labor 
interests is the state federation of labor which is concerned with state-wide interests 
of Labor. These interests are broadly legislation, education and organization,,as 
state problems. . 

The strength of the state federation depends upon the degree of cooperation between 
unions as represented by affiliation tothe state federations. For influence in guiding 
developments as weil as for protection, it is of fundamental importance that cooperation 
shall be 100 per cent. 

The state federation can not, of course, do direct organization work. Its function 
is to watch the problem and to be able to point out where effective work can be done 
and to stimulate local interest and endeavor. It has the advantage of emphasizing 
and focusing attention on an essential problem. 

The state legislative and political program is, of course, developed by the state 
federation of labor, guided by the policies and decisions of the American Federation 
of Labor. State federations safeguard the lives and well being of wage earners as 
their part in promoting the general welfare. Fundamental for the first objective is 
compensation legislation. In addition to having a law on the legislative records, it is 
necessary for all workers to know that they have a right to compensation and how 
to go about getting it. To put this information in the simplest form and widely dis- 
tributed is among the most valuable services a state federation could perform and 
would constitute a very favorable introduction to many non-unionists. Payments 
for injuries and disabilities is but one phase of this responsibility. 

The report of the American Engineering Council on Safety and Production shows 
that the number of accidents that happen per individual have increased in number 
and in severity. Important as mechanical prevention is, of still greater effectiveness 
is safety as a personal habit. The key to safe habits is education—education in safe 
habits as a general practice and safe work habits as a part of all vocational, industrial 
and engineering training. 

The greatest medium for the promotion of human wellbeing is wide educational 
opportunities. The state federation has an essential part in improving the public 
school system and the university of the state. Labor should be represented in the 
state executive educational agency and in the board of directors of the state university 
so that Labor’s views and needs may be presented to those responsible for central 
planning. Under workers education we discuss another educational opportunity of 
state federations. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


National and international trade unions of course have autonomy within their 
jurisdiction, but all living movements find it necessary to adopt changes. Industries 
have probably been changing more fundamentally than any other human undertaking. 
Unions also find it necessary to make changes. Some of these changes may start 
discussions with other unions which grow into jurisdictional disputes. 

The number of these disputes that come to the American Federation of Labor is 
relatively small and some solution is eventually found. We make report on what has 
been done in the past year to find agreements in existing disputes. 

The number of agreements reached in the past year is evidence of desire for co- 
operation and willingness to face facts. They testify to resourefulness and flexibility 
of the trade union movement and the significance we attach to.voluntary princip les 


Teamsters—Railway Clerks—We were regretfully compelled to report to the 
Detroit, 1926, convention that conforming to the decision of the Atlantic City, 1925, 
convention, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks had been suspended from membership 
in the American Federation of Labor. 

We are greatly gratified now to record in our official report to this convention 
that as a result of an agreement entered into between the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, the Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, and the 
American Railway Express Company, the jurisdictional dispute which caused the 
suspension of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has been adjusted. Following this 
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action the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks was reinstated into complete affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor. 


Boilermakers—Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—On page 328 of the proceed- 
ings of the St. Louis, 1910, convention is recorded the agreement entered into between 
the Boilermakers and the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

Shortly after the Los Angeles Convention the officers of the Boilermakers pro- 
tested that the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers in various cities were following 
a course violative of the 1910 agreement. 

We put forth every effort to compose existing differences. It is a great satisfaction 
to us now to lay before you the report of the agreement entered into between these 
two organizations and as submitted to us during our meeting October 25, 1928: 


In compliance with the request of President O’Connell, following the action of 
the adjustment committee on Resolution No. 3, submitted at the 1925 convention 
of the Metal Trades Department, held at Atlantic City, September 30th to October 
2, 1925, a joint conference was held in St. Louis, Missouri, at the headquarters of 
the International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
May 26, 27 and 28, 1926, at which the following agreed to by representatives of both 
organizations: 


As per joint arrangement a conference between committees repre- 
senting the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America and the International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Workers convened at St. Louis, Missouri, at 
the headquarters of the International Association of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers on Wednesday morning, May 26, 1926, which 
was followed by subsequent conferences in the afternoon of that day, and 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions on Thursday, May 27th, and further 
sessions on Friday, May 28th, in the morning and afternoon, at which time 
the differences between the two organizations were discussed and considered. 

The result of the joint conferences being adoption of the following 
proposition: That a committee of three representatives from each organi- 
zation be appointed to meet with full power to act and to draft a new agree- 
ment between the two international organizations, which agreement when 
consummated would supercede the present agreement which would be auto- 
matically abrogated upon the completion and conclusion of the new agree- 
ment by the two committees. The joint committees are instructed, au- 
thorized and empowered to personally visit such work and places as they 
may deem necessary to make a thorough investigation of work in controversy 
between the two international organizations. The new agreement, if con- 
summated and approved by both committees, to be signed by the General 
Executive Councils of both organizations. 

Approved May 28, 1926. 

(Signed) P. J. Morrin, 
General President, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Crnamental Iron Workers. 


(Signed) J. A. FRANKLIN, 
General President, International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America. 


At the request of President Green of the American Federation of Labor, acting 
upon complaints lodged with him by President Franklin of the Boiler Makers, hearings 
were held in Washington, D. C., April 28th and 30th, 1928. The Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor after hearing both sides of-the questions in dispute, 
the following agreement was reached: 


It is agreed between the representatives of the two organizations, Presi- 
dent Morrin, representing the International Association of Bridge, Structural 
and Ornamental Iron Workers, and Vice-President Davis, representing 
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President Franklin and the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, that committees representing 
the two organizations will meet at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, 
at two o’clock the afternoon of June 4th, 1928. That this meeting will be 
for the purpose of bringing about a settlement of the jurisdiction contro- 
versies existing between the two organizations and for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the agreement signed by President Morrin and President 
Franklin on May 28th, 1926. Furthermore, it has been agreed that in the 
event you fail to agree within a reasonable length of time that the questions 
in dispute will be submitted to Secretary Frank Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor for final decision. 


On June 4th, 5th and 6th, 1928, the following committee representing the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, 
J. A. Franklin, President; William Atkinson, Joseph Ryan and Martin Daly, met 
with the following committee representing the International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, P. J. Morrin, President; W. J. McCain, 
D. J. O’Shea and M. C. Artery. Work in dispute was discussed, but no complete 
understanding was reached at these conferences and it was agreed to adjourn to meet 
again in St. Louis, Missouri, October 15th, to carry out the provisions of the memorandum 
agreed to on May 28th, 1926. 

On October 15th, 1928, the above representative of both international unions 
met in St. Louis, Missouri, at the Missouri Hotel and continued in session during 
October 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th, at which the following agreement was entered 
into this 19th day of October, 1928, between the International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, and the International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, and this agreement supercedes 
all previous agreements and is in full force and effect and recognized by both or- 
ganizations from the above date: 


It is agreed that the following work shall be recognized as coming under 
the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America: 

Section 1—The construction, erection and assembling of all boilers, 
parts and work in connection therewith, including boiler fronts, heat units, 
water walls, tube supports and casings, (except the unloading, hoisting or 
lowering and placing of complete boilers, steam drums and assembled 
sections of water tube boilers to their approximate positions), all connections 
between the boiler and stack (commonly known as breeching), built of sheet 
steel or iron, supports for the same (which are not part of the building 
structure), uptakes, smoke boxes, air and water heaters, smoke consumers, 
hot or cold air ducts, (except when used for ventiliating purposes). 

Section 2.—Iron and steel ship building. 

Section 3.—Pontoons, purifying boxes, gas generators and wash tanks 
or scrubbers, stand pipes, brewery vats (except glass enameled tanks) water 
tower (except structural frames and balconies) all iron and steel pipe line, 
pen stock and frame work, steam, air, gas, oil, water, or other liquid ‘tanks 
or containers requiring tight joints, including tanks of riveted, caulked or 
welded construction in connection with swimming pools. 

Section 4.—The following work in and around blast furnaces and rolling 
mills, viz.: hot stoves, blast furnaces, cupolas and dump cars, and all 
steam, air, water, gas, oil or other liquid tight work (all other iron and 
steel work in such buildings shall be done by Iron Workers). 

Section 5.—Gasometers, including all frame work in connection with same. 

Section 6.—AIl iron or steel stacks in connection with power plants, 
furnaces, rolling mills, manufacturing plants, and all other power plants 
(except small power plants in connection with hotels or office buildings and 
sectional or other steel stacks erected in office buildings or hotels), and all 
extensions or repairs of such stacks will be done by boiler makers. 
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It is agreed that the following work shall be recognized as comming under 
the jurisdiction of the International Association of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers: 

Section 1.—The erection and construction of all iron, steel and ornamental 
iron entering into the erection and construction of the following: Buildings, 
bridges, viaducts, subways and tunnels, towers, hoists, car dumpers, cranes, 
coal conveyors, ore unloaders, stokers, supports for boilers, coal bins and 
hoppers, ash chutes and hoppers, rock, coke, sand and ore bins and hoppers, 
kilns, driers, coolers, crushers, mixers, pulverizers, roasters, all caisson work, 
safe deposit boxes, vaults, vestibules and doors, glass enamel tanks, malt 
drums, fans, and hot rooms and ventilators, including air ducts in connection 
therewith, all swimming pools, (except as specified in Section 3 of the boiler 
makers’ classification of work in this agreement) and the wrecking of all of 
the above wort: shall be done by iron workers. 

Section 2.—The erection and construction of all sectional and other 
steel or iron stacks, erected in office buildings and hotels; and all stacks 
erected in small power plants in connection with hotel and office buildings, 
and the extensions and repairs to such stacks shall be the work of the 
iron workers. 

Section 3.—The erection and construction of structural iron work and 
balconies in connection with the water towers shall be the work of the iron 
workers. 

Section 4. The erection and construction of all steel and iron work 
around rolling mills and blast furnances, (except that specified in Section 4 
of the boiler makers’ classification of work) shall be done by iron workers. 

Section 5.—The unloading, hoisting, or lowering and placing of complete 
boilers, steam drums, and assembled sections of water tube boilers to their 
approximate positions shall be done by iron workers. 

Section 6.—The burning and welding on work awarded to the boiler 
maker shall be done by boiler makers, and the burning and welding on work 
awarded to the iron workers shall be done by iron workers. 

Section 7.—Any further disputes that may arise between the parties 
of this agreement shall be first considered by the respective general presidents. 
Upon their failure to agree the question shall be submitted to arbitration. 
None of the work definitely decided upon in this agreement shall be subject 
to further arbitration. 

For the International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America: 

(Signed) J. A. FRANKLIN. 
Wn. ATKINSON. 
Jos. P. RYAN. 
MartTIN DALY. 


For the International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers: 
P. J. Morrin. 
W. J. McCain. 
Dan J. O’SHEA. 
MICHAEL C. ARTERY. 


Machinists—Street & Electric Railway Employes—We are happy to report an 
adjustment of the long standing jurisdictional controversy between the International 
Association of Machinists and the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes. At the meeting of the Executive Council, October 18 to 25, 1928, 
the following agreement was reached: 


: WASHINGTON, D. C., October 25, 1928. 
It is hereby agreed between the International Association of Machinists 
and the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
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of America, that the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes of America will release at the expiration of their present 
agreements all claims to men working strictly at machinists’ work or men 
who are devoting a majority of their time to machinists’ work of the various 
street and electric railways of America where the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railways of America makes contracts and in the future, the 
Amalgamated Association will not insert or cover in any manner in their agree- 
ments, the wages and working conditions of machinists and at the next meet- 
ing of the General Executive Board of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of America which will be held in February 
of 1929, the General Executive Board, at this meeting, will send out a cir- 
cular letter to all local divisions of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes of America, informing the membership 
of this agreement reached with the International Association of Machinists, 
and will advise in compliance with this agreement that all members who 
are working at machinists’ work for Street and Electric Railway Companies, 
that they become members of the International Association of Machinists. 

It is understood and agreed that men working in barns, stations, garages 
and at all other classes of work, except as herein provided, including men doing 
temporary repair work, are still eligible and will remain members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes of America. 

In any locality where a dispute may arise over the provisions of this 
agreement which can not be adjusted by the local representatives of the 
two organizations, there shall be sent by the international president of 
the two organizations, a man from each of the international organizations 
to bring about a satisfactory understanding and if they can not agree then 
the two representatives shall lay all the facts in connection with this dispute 
before the President of the American Federation of Labor and both or- 
ganizations agree to abide by his decision. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 


(Signed) A. O. WzHarTON, 
President. 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY EMPLOYES OF AMERICA, 


(Signed) W. D. Manon, 
President. 
Attest: 
(Signed) Ww. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Carpenters—Sheet Metal Workers—We are gratified to report that the long 

standing jurisdictional controversy existing between the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America and the Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association has been finally settled. This agreement was reached at conferences 
held between President Hutcheson and his associates representing the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and President Hynes and his associates representing the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association. The agreement reached at these con- 
ferences was ratified by the two organizations, and thus one of the most serious juris- 
dictional controversies considered in American Federation of Labor conventions from 
time to time has been brought to an end. 
.4 Great credit is due the representatives of the two organizations affected for the 
conciliatory attitude which they displayed in the numerous conferences which were 
held and which finally terminated in an agreement acceptable to the officers and members 
of both organizations. 

The agreement reached reads as follows: 


For the purpose of bringing about conditions of harmony and coopera- 
tion the following agreement is this day entered into and agreed to by and 
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between the Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association and the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America: 

It is agreed that members of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America shall erect and install all interior metal trim such as bucks, 
jambs, doors, casings, base, chairrail, picture mouldings, partitions and all 
other material generally referred to as trim, except toilet partitions, which 
shall be done by Sheet Metal Workers. Also when a sheet metal contractor 
who is engaged in manufacturing and erecting sheet metal products for 
buildings such as cornices, sky-lights, metal roofing, ventilating work, etc., 
manufactures the material referred to as trim, with members of the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association they shall do the erecting of same 
in a manner that will comply with the working agreement now in force between 
the Sheet Metal Workers and said firms. 

It is further agreed that in the setting of metal window frames that 
when frames are set, stayed, plumbed or braced such work shall be done by 
carpenters, but if set or placed in an opening in walls left when a building is 
erected the work shall be done by sheet metal workers. The hanging and 
adjusting of metal sash shall be done by sheet metal workers. It is further 
agreed that any metal work in connection with store fronts shall be done by 
sheet metal workers. , 

It is further understood and agreed that in the erection of metal column 
forms the erection shall be done by sheet metal workers. Any framing in 
connection therewith shall be done by carpenters. 

t is further agreed that the installation of metal lockers, also the 
erection of ordinary plain metal shelving shall be done by sheet metal 
workers. 

It is further widerstood and agreed that the members of neither organi- 
zation shall work on any building where non-union men of the other craft 
are employed. 

If any misunderstanding arises as to the meaning or carrying out of 
any of the provisions contained herein the matter shall be taken up with the 
general presidents of the two organizations. 

Dated, March 21, 1928. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson John J. Hynes 
Frank Duffy Robert Byron 

T. M. Guerin James T. Moriarty 


In the last part of paragraph two of the agreement entered into the 
21st day of March, 1928, by and between the Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Association and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, beginning with ‘Also,’ it is understood and agreed that this refers 
only to the firms now manufacturing hollow metal doors and trim in their 
own shops in the city of Chicago, and the erecting of same in accordance 
with the working agreement between the Sheet Metal Workers and said 
firms, now in force. 


Wm. L. Hutcheson John J. Hynes. 


Electrical Workers—Railroad Signalmen—In our report to the Los Angeles con- 
vention we recited the full history of the jurisdictional controversy between these 
two organizations. It is unnecessary to repeat this history in this report. It is suffi- 
cient to say that during the year we exercised every possible effort through conference 
and correspondence to adjust the differences. President Green attended and addressed 
the convention of the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen in September. Our efforts 
have been unavailing. 

In conformity with the decision of the Los Angeles convention which conferred 
upon the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor authority ‘‘to sus- 
pend the Brotherhood Railroad Signalmen, of America’ ‘‘in the event the Railroad 
Signalmen refused or failed to agree to comply within 90 days’’ with the decision 
rendered, the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor decided at a 
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meeting held at Atlantic City, July 31-August 7, that the Brotherhood Railroad 
Signalmen would within sixty days stand suspended from the American Federation 
of Labor unless it complied with the decision of the El Paso and Los Angeles con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor.} 

This information was transmitted to the officers of the Brotherhood Railroad 
Signalmen of America. On September 24, 1928, D. W. Helt, the president of the 
Brotherhood Railroad Signalmen, advised the Executive Council that the convention 
of the Brotherhood Railroad Signalmen, decided that it would not comply with the 
decisions of the El Paso and Los Angeles conventions. The Executive Council there- 
fore decided that beginning October 23, 1928, the Brotherhood Railroad Signalmen 
stood suspended from affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, said sus- 
pension to remain in force and effect until a satisfactory settlement of the jurisdictional 
dispute existing between the Brotherhood Railroad Signalmen and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers shall have been reached. ; 

Engineers Change of Titlhe—Immediately following our last convention the Steam 
and Operating Engineers made application for change in title from ‘‘International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers” to .‘‘International Union of Operating 
Engineers.”’ We approved the change in title, with the distinct understanding that 
the change of name does not in any way change or extend the jurisdiction of the 
Engineers’ organization. 


Flint Glass Workers—Machinists—We regret to report that there is no change in 
the status of this case since it came beforg our convention last year through Resolution 
No. 83, despite conferences and correspondence with the interested parties. With 
your approval, efforts will be continued during the coming year to compose the existing 
differences. 


Tunnel and Subway Constructors—Hod Carriers and Building Laborers—Pur- 
suant to the action of the Los Angeles convention, President Green called the repre- 
sentatives of both organizations into conference. He offered the following as a basis 
for settlement: 


1. That the tunnel and subway workers in New York City be amal- 
gamated with the International Union of Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers of America through the establishment of a department to be known 
as the Department of Tunnel and Subway Workers, International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America; said department to be 
clothed with autonomous authority over tunnel and subway workers who 
are under the jurisdiction of the Tunnel and Subway Workers’ International 
Union. 

2. That the officers and members of the International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America concede and recognize 
the jurisdiction of the tunnel and subway workers employed in tunnels and 
subways and that committees representing the two organizations be created 
for the purpose of cooperating in the work of organizing the tunnel and subway 
workers and for the purpose of working out wage scales for the membership 
of the two organizations affected. 


The representatives of the two organizations failed to agree upon these proposals. 
We recommend that the matter be left in the hands of the Executive Council to continue 
efforts to reach an agreement. 


Cigar Makers—Tobacco Workers—The convention of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union held in April, 1920, extended the jurisdiction of that organization to 
cover all workers engaged in the cigar and tobacco industry. The application for 
this extension of jurisdiction was duly submitted to your Executive Council. The 
application was approved in so far as regards the question of jurisdiction ove ll 
workers employed in the manufacture of cigars and further that the Executive Council 
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would encourage efforts for the uniting of all workers in the tobacco trades into one 
organization. 

In the early part of this year the president of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union in a communication to President Green, after referring to the action of his 1920 
convention as just noted, stated: 


For many reasons the Cigar Makers’ International Union did not make 
further efforts to take over the Tobacco Workers but I now feel that under 
the many changes that have taken place within our organization that the 
best interests of all the workers will be served by the consolidation of the 
Cigar Makers’ International ‘Union and the Tobacco Workers. I hereby make 
formal request of the Executive Council for jurisdiction over the cigarette 
makers and the smoking and chewing tobacco workers. 


The presidents of both organizations were brought together in conference at head- 
quarter$ to consider the matter. Thereafter in a formal communication President 
Green urged the organizations to appoint committees for the purpose of discussing 
and considering the advisability of the amalgamation of the two organizations and if 
possible to work out a tentative plan for such amalgamation, such plan to be submitted 
to the membership of both organizations in such form and manner as may be prescribed 
by their respective constitutions. 

The officers of the Tobacco Workers International Union stated that they would 
make the matter a subject for consideration and discussion at the next meeting of their 
Executive Board which will be held about the middle of January, 1929. 


THE MINERS’ STRUGGLE 


Pursuant to the action of the Los Angeles convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, which was held beginning October 3, 1927, and in response to the request 


of the officers of the United Mine Workers of America, a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor and the officers and representatives of 
the United Mine Workers with representatives of all national and international unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor was held at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
on November 15 and 16, for the purpose of considering the situation existing in the 
bituminous coal fields and for the purpose of devising plans by which the American 
Federation of Labor could render assistance to the United Mine Workers in the strike 
fields of central and western Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois 
and elsewhere. Practically every national and international union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor was represented at this conference. 

A manifesto containing a recital of the suffering and distress of the striking miners, 
of the brutal attacks of the coal and iron police and of the wrongful use of the writ 
of injunction was printed and given the widest publicity possible. As a result of the 
recommendation of the conference, the officers of the American Federation of Labor, 
in association with representatives of the United Mine Workers of America, called 
upon the governor of the state of Pennsylvania for the purpose of voicing their pro- 
test against the cruel treatment accorded the miners by the Pennsylvania coal and iron 
police. An urgent request was made at this conference that the Governor use his good 
offices in an effort to arrange a joint conference of miners and operators for the purpose 
of bringing about a settlement of the strike. 

Following this step, the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
along with officers of the United Mine Workers of America, called upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and laid before him the distressing condition prevailing in 
the strike fields and appealed to him to call a joint conference of miners and operators 
with the object in view of bringing about a settlement and an end to the intolerable, 
reprehensible conditions existing in the coal fields. 

These efforts of the officers of the American Federation of Labor were supplemented 
by strong appeals to the entire membership of the American Federation of Labor 
and their friends for contributions of money, food, clothing and supplies to aid the 
striking mine workers and their families. The original appeal was supplemented by 
other appeals as the need of the miners for assistance increased. Each of these appeals 
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was responded to promptly and generously. The money, food and clothing thus 
collected were promptly forwarded to the officers of the United Mine Workers and to 
the relief distributing centers. 

The record shows that for the period ending August 31, 1928, $488,524.48 was 
contributed. While we do not have accurate information as to the value of the food, 
clothing and supplies which were collected and distributed we are certain that it 
amounted to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

In addition to the collection of this money and this food, clothing and supplies 
which were sent directly for the use of the United Mine Workers of America we know 
that money, supplies, food and clothing were sent by city central bodies and state 
federations of labor and local unions which were not included in the reports made 
to the American Federation of Labor. Committees were organized, in many towns 
and cities, made up of representatives of public-spirited organizations and trade unions. 
The funds raised by these committees were not sent through the American Federation 
of Labor but were sent directly to the authorized representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America and districts for distribution. 

Representatives of the United Mine Workers were given credentials to solicit 
money, food and clothing and in this way additional money and supplies were col- 
lected. All the subordinate organizations of the American Federation of Labor were 
urged, through official communications, letters and circulars, to render all assistance 
possible to the solicitors of the United Mine Workers and to the striking miners and 
their families. 

The American Federation of Labor assigned organizers to assist in every possible 
way and national and international unions, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, were called upon to assign representatives to render all assistance possible. 

In addition to the amount of money which the American Federation of Labor 
received in response to the appeal for help the record shows that during the early 
months of 1926 the sum of $200,710.76 was raised and distributed by the American 
Federation of Labor to assist the anthracite mine workers in the struggle in which 
they were engaged. Thus, within the space of two years the American Federation of 
Labor received, through appeals for relief to aid the United Mine Workers of America 
who were on strike, the sum of $689,235.15. 

The strike of the Mine Workers in many of the bituminous fields of the country 
has been long, most trying and bitter. In some sections the strike has been in effect 
for more than eighteen months. During all this long and trying experience of the 
United Mine Workers of America the American Federation of Labor, through its 
Executive Council, has endeavored to be helpful and serviceable in every possible way. 
It has responded with alacrity and in a favorable way to every request made by the 
international officers of the United Mine Workers of America. 

All those who possess a proper appreciation of the number of miners engaged in 
the strike, the heavy demand for financial help and the economic and social distress 
which prevailed in the coal fields can fully understand what great help the amount 
of money, food, clothing and supplies, raised by the American Federation of Labor, 
was to the striking miners and their families. It required an enormous sum of money 
in order to meet the minimum needs of the hundreds of thousands of miners and those 
dependent upon them for food, clothing and shelter. 

The response of organized labor and its friends to the appeals of the Executive 
Council is very greatly appreciated. We thank them all for their generous response 
to the appeals which were made. Even though we did so nobly in this great crisis 
we wish we could have done more for the officers and members of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 


THE CARPENTERS HOME 


A committee of the Executive Council on October 1, participated in the dedi- 
cation of the magnificent home at Lakeland, Florida, established by the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America for the care of its aged members. 

We congratulate the Brotherhood, its officers and members upon this splendid 
addition to the union homes for aged and incapacitated workers. We earnestly hope 
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that the day is not far distant when every national and international union shall have 
made material provision for the support and care of those of its members whose years 
of service in industry in the line of their chosen trade or calling have entitled them 
to an old age free from anxiety or distress induced by lack of the material comforts of 
life. 


LABOR BANKS 


For several years, we have called attention to labor banking, as a development 
of the labor movement to be most carefully watched and safeguarded. A bank is one 
of the most sensitive of economic agencies. Unions engaging in banking enterprises 
should assure themselves by every precaution possible of the competency and depend- 
ability of their technical advisors. They should avail themselves of all the supervision 
and counsel obtainable through state banking authorities and the federal reserve 
system. Such precautions meet with corresponding reward in public confidence 
and the safety of the bank itself. 

A number of labor banks are developing sound and wise policies and are a credit 
to our labor movement. Labor banking, however, is as yet in the experimental stage 
and should be accordingly safeguarded, and we urge greatest caution upon all those 
connected wita them. Our action is based upon our realization of the close connection 
between these banks and the labor movement. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES 


Death of James Duncan—James Duncan, elected vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1894 and serving continuously as second and then as first vice- 
president, passed away at his home in Quincy, Massachusetts, September 14, 1928. 

He served uninterruptedly as a delegate to the conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor from 1886 until his death. However, owing to the condition of his 
health, although holding a credential as delegate, he was unable to attend the 1927 
convention. 

In 1898 he represented the American Federation of Labor at the International 
Secretariat at Budapest, Hungary. 

He had a long and honorable career as an officer of the international union of his 
trade. 

The death of James Duncan marks another great change in the personnel of the 
recognized leaders of the organized labor movement. As one by one the older men, 
those who were the pioneers in our movement, pass over into the Great Silence, more 
and more it devolves upon the younger men to assume leadership, to meet the heavy 
responsibilites of helping to guide wisely and practically the men and women of Labor. 

At our meeting following the death of Vice-President Duncan we adopted reso- 
lutions expressive of the great loss sustained by Labor and by his friends. These reso- 
lutions will be suitably engrossed and presented to his widow. 


Election New Council Members—Treasurer Daniel J. Tobin tendered his resigna- 
tion as treasurer of the American Federation of Labor at a meeting of the Executive 
Council held at Atlantic City from July 31 to August 7. Ata meeting of the Executive 
Council held at the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor in Washington, 
from October 18 to October 25, this resignation was accepted and Martin F. Ryan, 
President of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America and sixth vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor, was unanimously selected to fill the vacancy. 

The Executive Council also gave consideration to the vacancy caused through 
the death of First Vice-President James Duncan, which occurred on September 14. 

According to custom, based upon years of service, each member of the Executive 
Council was advanced and thus two vacancies, one as seventh and one as eighth vice- 
president, were created. By unanimous vote of the Executive Council, John Coefield, 
President of the United Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United 
States and Canada, was selected to fill the position of seventh vice-president, and 
Arthur O. Wharton, President of the International Association of Machinists was 
was selected to fill the position of eighth vice-president. 
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NON-PARTISAN POLITICAL CAMPAIGN ACTIVITIES 


As soon as the 1927 convention had adjourned arrangements were made by the 
Executive Council to take an active interest in the campaign for the election of pro- 
gressive congressmen. 

A circular was mailed February 11 to all national and international unions, state 
federations of labor, city central bodies and 35,000 local unions urging them to prepare 
for an active campaign. This circular contained the report of the Executive Council 
to the Los Angeles convention and urged the appointment of non-partisan political 
committees by all state federations, city central bodies and local unions to work 
together for the reelection of progressive members of Congress. 

During the primary campaigns the records of many candidates for Congress were 
sent to the local unions in the respective districts. We urged all members of organized 
labor to “STAND FAITHFULLY BY OUR FRIENDS AND ELECT THEM, 
OPPOSE OUR ENEMIES AND DEFEAT THEM.” It soon became noticeable 
that great interest was being taken in the campaign throughout the United States. 

Members of the American Federation of Labor National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee attended both political party conventions. The committee 
appeared before the resolution committees of the Republican and Democratic parties 
and submitted suggestions for planks to be incorporated in their platforms. 

When the Executive Council met July 31 to August 7 a report was submitted 
by the National Non-Partisan Committee of the planks adopted by the two political 
parties and also such other information as was necessary to give an insight into the 
work done for the election of progressive members of Congress. 

The Executive Council gave profound consideration to the political situation 
After much discussion it was decided to follow our well established non-partisan political 


policy in the 1928 campaign. In conformity with that decision the Council adopted 
the following declaration: 


The American Federation of Labor has found from experience that 
the best interests of its entire membership have been protected and conserved 
through a strict adherence to a non-partisan political policy. This procedure 
requires that the platforms of the political parties must be compared and 
the records of candidates for office must be carefully studied and scrutinized. 
When all such political information is made available the individual members 
of organized labor invariably support candidates for office who are known 
to be friendly and sympathetic toward the aims and purposes of the American 
Federation of Labor and who enjoy the confidence and esteem of the members 
and representatives of organized labor. 

The wisdom of such action is clearly apparent when it is considered 
that the American Federation of Labor is composed of men and women who 
entertain different political opinions. They are not required to become 
identified with or to support any political party when they become members 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

After giving consideration to all these facts the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor is of the opinion that the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor should continue to adhere to its non- 
partisan political policy during the ensuing political campaign. 

All information regarding platforms, candidates and their records 
will be compjled by the Non-Partisan Political Committee and submitted 
to the officers and members of the American Federation of Labor so that they 
may exercise their political judgment in a way which will be to the individual 
and collective interests of all working men and women. 

In connection with this very important decision the Executive Council 
is taking into consideration the fact that the candidates of the two great 
political parties for the Presidency of the United States will deliver their 
speeches of acceptance in the month of August. We firmly expect that each of 
them, in these addresses, will make declarations of great significance to Labor. 
We anticipate that they will express their opinions regarding injunction 
relief legislation and will amplify the declarations of the platforms of the 
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political parties relating to Labor and labor questions. We will await, with 
very great interest, the expression of each of the candidates reserving to 
ourselves a final decision regarding our future policy during the remainder 
of the campaign. 

In conformity with this declaration and decision of the Executive 
Council, the Non-Partisan Political Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor is instructed to communicate with national and international 
unions, state federations of labor, city central bodies and directly chartered 
local unions transmitting to them copies of the platforms of the two political 
parties and the records of the candidates for the Presidency of the United 
States together with a copy:of this declaration. 

Furthermore, the records of candidates for the United States Senate 
in the different states and candidates for the House of Representatives shall 
be supplied for general distribution throughout the different states and 
congressional districts. 


This declaration upheld the traditional non-partisan political policy of the American 
Federation of Labor. We have endeavored to respect and protect the rights of the 
working men to vote in accordance with the dictates of their consciences and to identify 
themselves with political parties without interference on the part of the American 
Federation of Labor. During the entire campaign we carefully followed this non- 
partisan political policy. 

August 31 another circular was sent to all state federations of labor and city central 
bodies urging greatest activity in having members of organized labor and their friends 
register. 

Fifty thousand copies of a pamphlet containing the planks in the platforms of the 
two political parties, the statements made regarding Labor in the acceptance speeches 
of the candidates for President and Vice-President and the legislative records on 
measures of interest to labor of the candidates for Vice-President were printed. From 
200 to 500 copies of this pamphlet were sent to the larger central bodies and ten copies 
each to every other central body affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Copies also were sent to the 35,000 local unions affiliated directly or indirectly with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

We began sending out after the middle of September the legislative records on 
measures of interest to labor of all members of Congress or former members of Congress 
who had been nominated. There was great difficulty in obtaining the names of the 
nominees which delayed matters somewhat, but by October 3 all the legislative records 
had been sent. The New York State convention of the two parties met October 1 
and 3. That was the last state sent out. 

The records were sent to every union in the respective congressional districts. 
Accompanying the records was a circular requesting that the records be read at each 
meeting of the local unions and containing the following slogans: 


No loyal citizen of the United States should vote for a candidate who 
will not support legislation prohibiting the abuse of the use of injunctions 
in Labor disputes. 

No child-loving citizen will vote for a candidate for a state legislature 
who is not in favor of protecting the nation’s children from industrial ex- 
ploitation. 

; No wage earner should vote for a candidate who has opposed remedial 
legislation urged by Labor. 

No loyal citizen of our country will vote for other than those candidates 
who have proved that the interests of all the people are above the selfish 
demands of the few. 


Hundreds of individual letters were answered and there appears to be @ most 
intense interest in the campaign. 

A number of letters pointing out the favorable attitude of progressive members of 
Congress were sent to the local unions affected. This began in March before the 
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primaries when letters were sent in the interest of progressive representatives in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Ohio, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Montana and other states. 

We specialized in our effort to defeat those who had been shown to be our enemies 
and elect those who were known to be friends in the Senate and House of Representatives. 

October 8, a circular letter was sent to the officers of all state federations of labor 
and city central bodies requesting information as to the political situation in their 
respective states and districts. Quite a number of answers were received which 
showed that great interest was being taken in the election of progressive members 
of Congress. 

While the results of the election were not known at the time this report was 
prepared, we had reason to believe that many candidates for United States Senate, and 
many candidates for members of the House of Representatives who received the sup- 
port of organized labor, would be triumphantly elected. 

We are very hopeful that the majority of the members of Congress will be friendly 
to the legislative program of the American Federation of Labor. 


LEGISLATION 


A great majority of members of both Houses of Congress are receptive to appeals 
for remedial legislation. But when certain interests are opposed to legislation that 
would be a benefit to Labor and the people a small coterie of members of the House 
can defeat its passage. No matter how willing the majority of the members of the 
House may be to vote in favor of a measure three or four of their colleagues can veto 
their desires. . 

For the first time in the history of the United States Senate it also had a Steering 
Committee in the first session of the seventieth Congress. All bills had to pass through 
its hands before being placed on the order of business. If the Steering Committee in 
either House does not desire certain legislation to be considered and voted upon it is killed. 

Early in the session it was bruited about that if political expediency required it 
one House would pass a bill and it would be defeated or pigeon-holed in the other. 
One method pursued in some cases was to delay the report on certain measures that 
would pass by a three-fourths vote until near the end of the session when an anticipated 
filibuster would prevent their passage. This was the practice in the Senate. 

There were several bills which it was impossible for the “‘best minds’ to hold up 
and they were passed, but with the certain knowledge that the President would veto 
them. Labor secured desirable amendments to bills in one House and then when the 
bills were sent to conference they were stricken out. 

As an evidence of the method used it is only necessary to refer to the bill to liberalize 
the federal employes’ retirement act. It passed the Senate, was reported favorably 
to the House and then held up to near the end of the session by the Rules Committee. 
The Committee finally voted unanimously a rule to permit the House to vote upon the 
measure. The chairman vetoed the action of the committee by failing to present the 
rule to the House. He said he ‘‘did not see fit to do so.” 

A rule adopted in the House in the 68th Congress provided that on petition of 
150 members a bill could be taken from any committee which was holding it up. 
This was changed in the 69th Congress to require 218 signatures. The object was 
to make it impossible to force out of committee any bill no matter how meritorious 
if objected to by the dictators of legislation. 


Among the bills in which Labor was interested that became laws are: 


Gompers’ Memorial—Public Resolution No. 11. 

Child labor, District of Columbia—Public Law No. 618. 

Child Health Day, May 1 of each year—Public Resolution No. 46. 

Providing for construction and repair of buildings at U. S. Army Posts—Public 
Law No. 518. 

Workmen’s Compensation for District of Columbia—Public Law No. 419. 

Providing for differential in pay for night work in postal service—Public Law No. 
496. 

To increase salaries of federal employes—Public Law No. 555. 
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" Amending immigration law of 1924, re non-quota immigrants—Public Resolution 
o. 61. 

Adjusting compensation of certain employes in the customs service—Public 
Law No. 575. 

Adjusting compensation of immigrant inspectors—Public Law No. 574. 

Among important bills supported by the American Federation of Labor that 
became laws are: 

Flood Control Bill—Public No. 391. 

To amend act regulating postal rates—Public Law No. 566. 

Granting allowances for rent, fuel, light and equipment to postmasters of the 
fourth class—Public Law No. 495. 

Providing for retirement benefits for certain army officers—Public Law No. 501. 

Raising salaries of judges—Public Law No. 614. 

Gorgas Memorial Laboratory—Public Law No. 350. 

Following is a record of the action taken on various bills in which Labor was 

interested: 


Convict Labor—Notwithstanding most bitter opposition from prison officials 
and prison contractors, the Cooper-Hawes bill, to divest convict made goods of their 
interstate character in certain cases, almost became a law. It passed the House by 
a vote of 303 to 39 but did not come to a vote in the Senate because of a filibuster by 
opponents. 

During all the hearings not one witness aside from state and prison officials aind the 
representatives of prison contractors appeared to oppose the bill. Most ridculous 
objections were raised, but cross-examination of witnesses by members of the com- 
mittees shattered their claims. Seventy-five members of the Senate were pledged 
to vote for the bill, nine were not unfriendly, and only ten declared their determi- 
nation to defeat it. The bill will be unfinished business when Congress meets again 
iin December, and we believe it will pass. There is, however, most intensive work 
yet to be done. 

An effort will be made by the prison contractors to have state legislatures pass 
resolutions against the bill. The New York and New Jersey legislatures have passed 
resolutions in favor of the bill. State federations of labor should be called upon to 
oppose aggressively any attempt of the prison contractors to have resolutions passed 
by their respective state legislatures in opposition to the measure. 

During the recess of Congress a special committee of the House has been in- 
‘vestigating conditions surrounding federal prisoners in federal, state, county, and 
municipal prisons and jails. One of its duties has been to survey the employment of 
prisoners in the penal and reformatory institutions of the several states; to gather 
information and statistics from reliable sources of the amount and kind of goods, 
wares and merchandise manufactured, produced and mined in such institutions; to 
ascertain to what extent they come into competition with those manufactured, pro- 
duced and mined by free labor, and to determine how such prisoners can be employed 
regularly and in what manner the goods, wares and merchandise manufactured, pro- 
duced and mined by such prisoners can be best disposed of with the least disadvantage 
to free labor. 

It is believed that out of this investigation sufficient evidence will be obtained 
to show the unfair competition of goods made in penal institutions with those made 
by free labor. It will also bring to light the damage done to states where the state- 
use system is enforced by prison-made goods being shipped therein for sale on the 


open market. : : f ‘ i . 
Undoubtedly the result will be of great influence in having Congress pass the 


Cooper-Hawes bill. 


Immigra‘ion—Non-quota and preference provisions of the Immigration Act of 
1924 were amended for the purpose of uniting alien families. Under the new law 
American-born women who had lost their citizenship by marriage to an alien prior 
to September 22, 1922, and have since been widowed, are included in the non-quota 
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class; also husbands of American women citizens who were married before June 1, 1928; 
also the wife or unmarried child under 21 years of age of an American citizen. 

It is estimated by the chairman of the House Immigration Committee that these 
additional exemptions will authorize the admission of about 4,000 persons and will add 
about 1,000 annually to our immigration. 

Beginning July 1, 1928, the first half of each quota was reserved for fathers and 
mothers of citizens, husbands of citizens (married after May 31, 1928) and agricul- 
turists (from countries having quotas of more than 300). The other 50 per cent of 
each quota was reserved for the wives and unmarried children under 21 of aliens who 
had been lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent residence. 

The whole quota from any country will, if necessary, be confined to relatives of 
American citizens and aliens and agriculturists and their families. This would limit 
the number of adult immigrants that otherwise would enter our country. 

The great problem, however, that Congress has found in connection with this sub- 
ject is how to prevent excessive immigration from countries in the western hemisphere. 
Bills placing all these countries under the quota law received much consideration during 
the last session. Hearings were held for several weeks and according to the supporters 
of this legislation, Congress will be asked to pass it in the coming session. 


Miners—The action of the coal operators of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia in breaking an agreement with the coal miners resulted in the eviction 
of many families and the creation of public sentiment that demanded investigation 
of conditions in the coal industry. 

The United Mine Workers with the support of the American Federation of Labor 
urged an investigation. A resolution was introduced by Senator Johnson of California, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. This committee 
appointed a subcommittee headed by the late Senator Gooding to visit the coal fields 
and obtain first hand information as to the conditions there. This subcommittee 
found great suffering and misery among the evicted miners. They also learned of the 
brutalities of the coal and iron police. Members of the coal and iron police are selected: 
by the coal operators and commissioned by the state of Pennsylvania. 

Hearings held in Washington by the Interstate Commerce Committee brought 
to light most inhuman acts by the coal and iron police, and the operators. It was 
admitted by members of the Interstate Commerce Committee that something had 
to be done to place the coal industry on a sound basis. 

Senator Watson, Chairman of the Committee, introduced a bill “to regulates: 
interstate and foreign commerce in bituminous coal; provide for consolidations, mergers, 
and cooperative marketing; regulate the fuel supply of interstate carriers; require 
the licensing of corporations producing and shipping coal in interstate commerce; and 
to create a Bituminous Coal Commission, and for other purposes.’’ This was approved 
by the United Mine Workers of America. 

The late Representative Rathbone introduced a companion bill in the House. 
The bill will come up for action in both houses in the next session. 


Wage Increase for Federal Employes—Representative Welch of California in- 
troduced a bill providing for an increase in wages of $35,000,000 for 135,000 civilian 
employes of the federal government within the District of Columbia and in the field 
service. When it passed the House without a roll call it provided for an aggregate 
increase of about $18,000,000. When it reached the Senate it was announced that 
the President would veto the bill if it provided for an increase of more than $15,000,000. 
The Senate Civil Service Committee introduced a bill which would be satisfactory 
to the President but the Senate increased the aggregate to an amount estimated to be 
$20,000,000. This bill passed both Houses. The Comptroller General, however, 
made decisions that reduced the aggregate to $18,000,000. The method of adminis- 
tration is not considered satisfactory, but it is regarded as a beginning to secure adequate 
compensation for federal employes. 

An important amendment was made to this bill at the request of Labor to protect 
those whose wages are fixed by wage boards. If the bill as originally drawn had passed 
the mechanical and drafting groups whose wages are fixed by wage boards or similar 
authorities would have come under the provisions. If they had not been excepted: 
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they would have had to depend in the future upon Congress for wage increases. When 
this was pointed out to the Committee on Civil Service in the House, those workers 
were excepted in the bill. The postal and foreign services are also excepted. 


Retirement of Federal Employes—The bill to amend the act for the retirement of 
employes in the classified civil service passed the Senate, but failed of passage in the 
House. The Committee on Civil Service reported the bill favorably after long delay. 
Then the Rules Committee delayed in granting a rule, but finally voted unanimously 
to make the retirement bill a special order. The chairman of the committee never 
presented the rule to the House. Members of Congress frankly admitted that President 
Coolidge had announced he would veto the bill and therefore they did not want it to 
reach him. He had vetoed so many bills that they did not desire to increase the number 
in a presidential campaign year. 

The bill liberalized the retirement act. Under the bill all employes after 30 years 
of service are eligible for retirement at 68 years of age. City, rural, and village letter 
carriers, post office clerks, and others in that group, after 30 years of service would be 
eligible for retirement at 63 years of age. Railway postal clerks engaged in hazardous 
pursuits after 30 years’ service would be eligible for retirement at 60 years of age. The 
maximum annuity would be raised from $1,000 to $1,200 a year. The bill be pressed 
in the next session. 


Workmen’s Compensation for District of Columbia—The Workmen’s Com 
pensation Act for residents of the District of Columbia engaged in private employ- 
ment became a law. The Longshoremen’s Act, which is administered by the United 
States Employes Compensation Commission, was amended to cover residents of the 
District. Compensation insurance will be written by private insurance companies. 

Since 1921 the labor organizations of the District have urged the passage of a 
compensation act containing a federal fund to pay compensation to victims of ac- 


cidents. Friends in Congress of insurance companies fought the bill. Prior to pas- 
sage of the act persons injured might sue in the courts, but as the employers had the 
‘three defenses—assumption of risk, contributory negligence, and fellow-servant— 
few ever obtained redress. And the little that happened to be obtained was eaten up 
by lawyers’ fees 

The Central Labor Union of Washington therefore asked that the Longshoremen’s 
Act be amended to include residents of the District. This bill became a law. 

Much opposition has arisen because of the premiums charged by private insurance 
companies. The employers have bitterly fought a federal fund and demanded that 
compensation policies be written by private insurance companies. They now see 
their mistake and it is believed they will themselves demand that Congress amend 
the act to create an exclusive federal fund. 


“Lame Duck’? Amendment—Senate Joint Resolution 47 proposed an amendment 
to the constitution of the United States providing that the terms of the president and 
vice-president shall end at noon January 15, and that the terms of members of Congress 
shall end January 2, after the elections in November. The bill was reported to the 
House with an amendment providing that the terms of the president and vice-president 
shall end January 24 and members of Congress shall end January 4. 

The resolution was favorably received by members of the House and it undoubtedly 
would have passed if it had not been for an amendment submitted by Representative 
Garrett of Tennessee, which provided that the states should vote upon it within seven 
years and that one House of the Legislature should be elected before a vote was taken 
Friends of the measure stated that the adoption of this amendment would be a fatal 
error as it would be impossible for it to be ratified in seven years under the conditions 
provided. Therefore many friends of the bill were forced to vote against it and it was 
defeated. 


Big Navy Bill—When the navy bill was before the House an amendment was 
adopted at the request of the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor to construct eight of the fifteen cruisers provided for in the navy yards and 
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arsenals. After the bill reached the Senate an amendment was made to the House 
amendment by the Naval Affairs Committee which excepted “‘such material or parts 
thereof as the Secretary of the Navy may find procurable by contract or purchase at 
an appreciable saving in cost to the government.” This practically nullifies the House 
amendment as the greater part of the eight cruisers to be built in the navy yards would 
be constructed by private contractors. The bill did not come to a vote but will be 
considered at the next session of the Senate. Efforts will be made to have the Senate 
amendment stricken out. An effort was first made to have $4,000,000 appropriated 
in the navy appropriation bill for immediate use in reconditioning destroyers. This 
failed. 


Unemployment in the United States—No question caused greater concern than 
that of acute unemployment in the United States. Members in both houses of Congress 
delivered many speeches on this subject. The number unemployed was estimated 
by the different speakers to be from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000. Several bills were in- 
troduced with the view of preventing acute unemployment in the future. One provided 
for appropriations to be used when construction work had declined 10 per cent for a 
three month period below the average of the corresponding three months period of the 
preceding three years. Others provided for the creation of employment agencies and 
others for investigations, out of which it was expected sufficient data would be obtained 
to awaken Congress to the necessity for action. The Senate ordered the Committee 
on Education and Labor to investigate the causes of unemployment and the relief 
necessary. s 

The Executive Council urges that a most vigorous campaign should be launched 
in every city, town and hamlet in the United States where members of unions are 
located to demand of Congress some measure that would make it obligatory to ap- 
propriate large sums in good times to be expended when there is acute unemploy- 
ment anticipated. The American Federation of Labor always has contended that 
unemployment is curable. Congress has in its power to furnish a remedy. 


Citizens on Public Works—What is known as the Bacon bill, “to require con- 
tractors and subcontractors engaged on public works of the United States to give 
certain preference in the employment of labor,’’ was favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Labor. It provides a remedy for a long standing grievance of Labor. At 
the same time reputable contractors, those who believe in paying fair wages and 
granting desirable working conditions, gave every support to the measure. It provides 
that where any work is being done for the United States preference shall be given to 
mechanics and laborers as follows: 


1. To citizens of the United States and of the state, territory or district 
in which the work is to be performed who have been honorably discharged 
from military or naval forces of the United States if they are qualified to 
perform the work. 

2. To citizens of the United States who are bona fide residents of the 
state, territory or district in which the work is to be performed. 

3. To citizens of the United States. 

4. To aliens. 


For many years government contractors have gathered together large 
groups of ‘“handymen’”’ and taken them from state to state to work on government 
contracts. In the erection of many buildings and doing other work these ‘““‘handymen”’ 
have been kept in barracks and are subjected to a sort of peonage. This prevents 
competent workmen in the various states from securing employment on government 
work. It also permits contractors who employ mostly “handymen’”’ to underbid 
reputable contractors. The consequence is that buildings are not stably erected 
and other public works do not come up to specifications. The bill was reported favor- 
ably by the House Committee on Labor but no action was taken. 


Child Labor in District of Columbia—A new law governing child labor in the 
District of Columbia was enacted. It provides that ‘‘no child under 14 years of age 
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shall be employed, permitted or suffered to work in the District of Columbia, in, about, 
or in connection with any gainful occupation, with the exemption of housework per- 
formed outside of school hours in the home of the child’s parent or legal guardian or 
agricultural work performed outside of school hours in connection with the child’s 
own home and directly for the child’s parent or legal guardian.” 

Boys 10 years of age and over, however, may be employed outside of school hours 
in the distribution of newspapers, magazines or periodicals on fixed routes. No boy 
under 12 or girl under 18 shall distribute, sell, expose, or offer for sale any newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals, or any other articles or merchandise of any description, or 
exercise the trade of bootblack or any other trade, in any street or public place. 

Provisions regarding dangerous or injurious occupations and for enforcement of 
the law are important advances over the former law. 


Night Work in Postal Service—Congress passed a bill providing that night workers 
in the Post Office Department should be paid 10 per cent more than those working 
days. ‘The bill was vetoed by the President. This created a furore in the House and 
the bill was passed over the veto by a vote of 319 to 42 or 78 votes more than the neces- 
sary two-thirds. In the Senate the vote was 70 to 9 to override the veto. 

Immediately afterwards the veto of the President of a bill granting allowance for 
rent, fuel, light and equipment for postmasters in the fourth class was overridden in 
the Senate by a vote of 63 to 17. The House by a vote of 318 to 46 passed the same 
bill over the President’s veto. 

The American Federation of Labor favored both bills. 


Conscription—Agitation by certain groups to have an industrial conscription law 
enacted by Congress has undoubtedly failed. During the hearings on the bill before 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House the authors of the measure contended 
that it did not conscript either labor or capital. The fact is that the bill if it became 
a law would give the President power to draft workers in industry, pay them soldiers’ 
wages and put them to work under military discipline. Representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor appeared before the committee and objected to any conscrip- 
tion except in case of a defensive war for military purposes. From statements made 
by members of the Military Affairs committee the bill will be reported adversely, if 
it is reported at all. Efforts to have Congress appoint a commission to investigate 
the universal draft was also proposed but found no practical support. 


Panama Canal Employes—In conformity with the action of the Los Angeles con- 
vention a bill providing for the retirement of Panama Canal and Panama Railway 
Company employes was introduced by Representatives Denison in the House. Hear- 
ings were held. While the Secretary of War and the governor of the Canal Zone 
favored the retirement bill they said they could not give it approval because it would 
interfere with the President’s economy program. ‘The bill will come up in the next 
session. 


Estate Tax—For several Congresses a determined effort has been made to repeal 
the estate tax. As is well known the object of this is eventually to repeal all taxes 
and establish what is known as the sales tax, otherwise the buyers’ tax. The adminis- 
tration favored the repeal of the estate tax and many witnesses appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee urging that that recommendation be made to the House. 

Representatives of the American Federation of Labor entered vigorous protest 
and the committee finally refused to approve of the repeal of the estate tax. 

When the revenue bill reached the Senate an attempt was made to include the 
repeal of the estate tax but failed. Senator Smoot, Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, for several years has favored its repeal. 


Cuban Cigar Competition—A bill to permit Cuban cigars to be admitted to the 
United States in packages of 25 and up instead of 3,000 has been defeated this 
far. The Ways and Means Committee of the House reported it favorably but objec- 
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tions in the House have prevented action. If the bill passed it would be most injurious 
to members of the Cigarmakers’ International Union as it would permit an extensive 


mail order business. 


Mississippi Flood Control—After extended hearings a bill was introduced in Congress 
having for its purpose to provide protection against great floods in the Mississippi 
Valley. The American Federation of Labor convention in 1927 declared it was a 
governmental duty to finance the great project. This was bitterly contested by 
administration forces but finally the bill with that. provision passed and became a law. 
The Executive Council used every effort to bring about that result. 


MeNary-Haugen Bill—Notwithstanding Congress passed the McNary-Haugen 
bill which proposed relief for the great farming industry of our country it was veoted 
by the President. For several years the farmers have demanded the same protection 
that those engaged in industry receive. ‘Twice bills were passed after months of 
hearings, which the farmers and their friends believed would bring prosperity to the 
agricultural industry. Both were vetoed by the President. 

Representatives of the American Federation of Labor supported the bill believing 
that it was necessary for the prosperity of other industries that the farmers also be 


prosperous. 


Retirement for Ex-Service Officers—A bill making eligible for retirement under 
certain conditions officers and former officers of the army, navy and marine corps, 
other than officers of the regular army, navy or marine corps who incurred physical 
disability in line of duty while in the service of the United States during the World 
War, passed both Houses but was vetoed by the President. It was passed over the 
President’s veto. Labor supported this bill. 


Farms for Narcotic Victims—A bill providing for the establishment of farms for 
the treatments of narcotic addicts passed the House. This is a great step in the effort 
to restore these people to health. At present they are confined in prisons and jails 
where they can not obtain the proper care. If placed on farms they can be restored 
to health more quickly. Labor supported the measure. 


Four-Hour Day on Saturday—Separate bills providing for a four-hour day on 
Saturday for government employes were presented. Three of these passed the Senate— 
one providing for the shorter workday on Saturday for postal employes, one for govern- 
ment printing office employes and one for all laborers, skilled and semi-skilled, and 
mechanics, exclusive of those in the postal service and government printing office. 
The latter bill was reported to the House with an amendment excepting employes 
of the Department of Interior in the field and employes of the Panama Canal on the 
Isthmus. No action was taken. The other two bills were not reported. 


Memorial to General Gorgas—Congress provided for a permanent annual appro- 
priation for the maintenance and operation of a Gorgas Memorial Laboratory to be 
erected either upon a site offered by the Republic of Panama or upon a site in the Canal 
Zone provided by the United States. Each of the Latin-American governments is 
invited to contribute annually on a pro rata basis according to population toward the 
maintenance and operation of the Laboratory. Labor supported the measure. 


Child Health Day—The 1927 convention of the American Federation of Labor 
directed the Executive Council to present a joint resolution in Congress to make May 1 
Child Health Day. The bill was presented, passed Congress and became a law. 

In the early days of the labor movement nearly all unions made agreements to 
begin May 1. It was therefore natural that many strikes would occur on that day 
and great publicity was given to these industrial disputes by the newspapers. As 
time passed the unions changed the dates for agreements to begin and finally strikes 
on May 1 were the exception. It was no longer known as strike day. 
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Although the American trade union movement selected the first Monday in 
September as Labor Day in 1884, the European labor movement six years later 
declared May 1 to be Labor Day. Great efforts were made to have the American 
Federation of Labor change the date from the first Monday in September to May 1 
but these efforts failed. The communists still maintain May 1 as Labor Day. 

Hereafter May 1 will be known as Child Health Day as the President is directed 
by the resolution passed by Congress to issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe May 1 as Child Health Day. The object is to create 
sentiment for year-round protection of the health of children. It is a most worthy 
purpose. At the same time May | no longer will be known as either strike day or 
Communist Labor Day. 


Filipino Restriction—For several years the American Federation of Labor has 
urged legislation that will prevent the admission of great numbers of Filipinios into 
continental United States. We have been met with the declaration that it would be 
unconstitutional to make Filipinos ineligible for admission as they are American 
citizens under the law. However, Representative Welch of California introduced a 
bill to amend Subdivision (b) of Section 28 of the Immigration Act to read as follows: 


The term “alien’’ includes any individual not a native-born or naturalized 
citizen of the United States, but this definition shall not be held to include 
Indians of the United States not taxed, nor citizens*of the Islands (except 
Philippine Islands) under the jurisdiction of the United States. 


The bill will be pressed for passage in the next session. 


Public Health—No greater problem confronts the American people than that of 
health. A bill to coordinate the public health activities of the government, which 


was supported by the American Federation of Labor, received splendid support in 
Congress but when it reached the President he refused to sign it. 


Post Office Laborers—Bills for increase in wages for post office laborers, messengers 
and watchmen have been presented during the last two congresses. They were op- 
posed by Postmaster General New and were said to be contrary to the President’s 
economic program. Hearings were held by the Committee on Post Office and Post 
Roads but no report was made. It was contended by members of the committee 
that no change could be made until a general bill increasing the wages of postal}employees 
would be considered. 


EDUCATION 


Committee on Education—The Committee on Education for the past year has 
consisted of the following: 


Matthew Woll, Chairman 
George W. Perkins 
Charles L. Baine 

John P. Frey 

Henry R. Linville 
Thomas Kennedy 


No new undertakings have been initiated by the committee. The two important 
pieces of work that have been continued are: Bringing up to date the chart of the pro- 
visions of state compulsory school attendance laws, and reviews of social text books. 
The enactment of good compulsory school attendance laws, together with efficient 
administration is fundamental in assuring to every child opportunity for education. 

Chairman Woll secured an arrangement with the School of Education of Columbia 
University to fill in the gaps in our chart. The work is now in progress and tentatively 
provides for the outlining of the next legislative steps for various states. It is research 
work that will require time and careful work. 
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Constructive suggestions to the authors of social text books have been so effective 
in contributing to broader presentation of national development, that a continuation 
of the work of reviewing text used in public schools was authorized. A review of 
books published, or revised, in the past two years, is in progress. Texts are read 
and criticisms and suggestions sent to publishers and authors. This service in the 
main has met with cordial appreciation and cooperation. 

The committee has supplied considerable information on free text book laws 
during the past year and has urged all federations in states not having such legislation 
to work for its enactment. 


Continuation Schools—Last year we called attention to the importance of con- 
tinuation schools to industrial groups. That is the branch of industrial education 
which serves the greatest number of workers as is evident by the following statistics: 


TRADE GENERAL 


EXTENSION CONTINUATION ALL-Day 


308,533 ‘ 

89,694 41,834 290,358 44,799 
85,553 31,343 272,509 39,666 
84,973 35,475 256,133 33,262 
69,856 37,931 184,001 34,101 
66,477 33,106 165,911 31,390 
51,823 20,978 119,657 25,042 
48,354 17,159 98,082 21,224 
43,485 22,616 ; 18,664 
46,333 53,005 18,596 


684,122 332,853 1,745,967 316,860 


Even these figures do not indicate the preponderance of boys and girls in general 
continuation classes because adults are included under the classification “‘Evening’’ 
and “Trade Extension.’”’ Continuation courses make possible social adjustments 
for boys and girls who must work and every effort should be made to improve them, 

A new type of vocational education is developed called cooperative-part-time 
education. 

The greatest number of cooperative schools are in Pennsylvania, California, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Texas, Michigan, Delaware. In smaller numbers 
they are reported for eleven more states and Hawaii. 

We believe that this whole subject should be studied carefully so that we may 
be assured of facts and the necessary steps taken to assure workers the highest type 
of educational opportunities under best conditions. 

A number of protests against certain features of this development have recently 
come to the Federation. 

These protests are probably due in part at least to the failure of Labor to make 
its proper contributions to their development. Three groups are concerned with 
all vocational courses and if any one fails to function, the undertaking lacks balance 
and understanding. 

It is of utmost importance that central labor unions and state federations of labor 
be adequately represented on school boards and especially on agencies directing voca- 
tional education. If full consideration is given to the interests of Labor, our trade 
union movement must be alert and vigilant as to these offices. 

We believe also that Labor’s representative on the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education should be a recognized representative and not a political appointee. 
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Workers’ Education Movement—It is now ten years since the St. Paul Convention 
authorized the Executive Council to make a study of workers’ education in the American 
trade union movement and report to the next convention. A committee of five ap- 
pointed by the president made a survey of work which was going on, and made their 
report to the Atlantic City Convention in 1919. This report covered the general 
question of adult education, both elementary and advanced, and the publications 
of text books appropriate for workers. The conclusion of this survey may be sum- 
marized by quoting from a single paragraph from the report: 

“Your committee recommends that central labor bodies, through securing rep- 
resentation on boards of education and through the presentation of a popular demand 
for increased facilities for adult education, make every effort to obtain from the public 
schools liberally conducted classes in English, public speaking, parliamentary law, 
economics, industrial legislation, history of industry, and of the trade union movement, 
and any other subjects that may be requested by a sufficient number, such classes 
to be offered at times and places which would make them available to the workers. 
If the public school system does not show willingness to cooperate in offering appro- 
priate courses and types of instruction, the central labor body should organize such 
classes with as much cooperation from the public schools as may be obtained. In- 
terested local unions should take the initiative when necessary.”’ 

During the intervening years there has been carried on a good deal of experimenta- 
tion in the field of American workers’ education. Such experimentation has been en- 
couraged because it was felt that the only scientific way in which progress can be made 
is in the encouragement of experimentation in different methods and projects. Asa 
result of the experimentation both mistakes and promising achievements have been 
brought to light. It is equally true that a further experimentation and appraisal 
of existing projects will reveal ways in which the best practice will be made available 
to the membership of the American trade union movement. 

In the development of workers’ education a number of facts have become clear. 
The first of these is the importance of restricting interference with the trade union’s 
final and absolute right to determine its own policy. This principle is inherent in the 
philosophy of the American trade union movement; it is the basis of its insistence on 
voluntarism and local autonomy. It is the expression of self-determination by the 
trade union, mentally as well as economically. 

There has emerged among other successful experiments the plan of cooperation 
which was developed in California between the State Federation of Labor and the 
State University. This cooperative plan provides for a joint committee on workers 
education composed of nine members, five representing the State Federation of Labor 
and four the Extension Division of the University, which committee has the control 
of the general policy of the work. The plan preserves the integrity of a workers’ 
educational enterprise and at the same time assures a high standard of instruction in 
the classes. It has now been in operation for a period of four years. In the last 
year that has just completed there was an enrollment of over 490 students in 16 
classes under the direction of the unions. From both the side of Labor and the 
university there has been a complete satisfaction with the operation of the plan. 

This plan of the ccooperation of Labor with the State University is in line with 
Labor’s long and continuous record of support of tax supported institutions. It 
follows the path of many successful accomplishments. As far back as 1912 the American 
Federation of Labor in annual convention endorsed a resolution to relate the uni- 
versity extension program to the needs of the workers. The California plan has 
achieved the result upon a democratic basis. Other state universities are reported 
to be willing to undertake the establishment of similar plans of cooperation with state 
federations of labor. We believe this not only a sound procedure to follow, but one 
which will insure to our membership about the country the opportunity of a sound 
and thoroughgoing program of workers’ education under their own direction. We 
recommend that this plan be followed and direct the Workers’ Education Bureau 
to make this the basis of its work. 

But not all educational work can be delegated to the public school authorities. 
There is a specific trade union field. There are the problems of making the trade 
union more effective, of meeting specific industrial situations, of managing a union 
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most efficiently, of formulating union policies, etc. These are matters which must 
be under union control. Facts, information and discussion are necessary for the 
solution of these problems. Such matters are properly within the field of workers’ 
education and the more closely that educational work is connected with union activity 
and union meetings the more effective it will be. 

The American labor movement is appreciative of the fact that progress in the 
future will come from increasing participation in the responsibilities of production and 
more creative contributions thereto. The victories of Labor must be superior production 
achievements and convincing arguments for the conference room. The problem is 
two-fold; what to do and how to doit. These are problems that must be studied out. 
They are the keys to the future of Labor. 

A very simple way to begin this sort of study in a union is to invite experts on 
various phases of work with which the union is concerned to address unton meetings. 
Such addresses will naturally lead to discussion, to study of specific problems and to 
desire for more speakers. 

During the year there have been other important advances made in the field of 
workers’ education. Perhaps the most striking achievement has been the week- 
end conferences. 

Veek End Conferences—Under the leadership of the Bureau they have 
had a wide and profitable extension. In such centers as Baltimore, Boston (Neeley’s 
Grave), California, Denver, Portland, Philadelphia, Paterson, Passaic, New York 
Niagara Falls, to mention but a few of the centers where these conferences have been’ 
held. Such subjects as unemployment, the injunction, wage policy of the American 
Federation of Labor, industrial relations, five-day week, were considered at these con- 
ferences. The value of these meetings as fact-finding conferences for Labor has proved 
very great. Insome centers the conferences have proved of community-wide interest 
and have done much to inform the public about the Labor’s problems and proposed 
methods of solution. We believe that the methods could be followed with profit in pre- 
senting other important labor problems to the rank and file of our membership. 

Summer Schools—There has been a gratifying amount of work done in the 
promotion of summer schools and institutes in all sections of the country. For the 
first time we have had a summer school for workers established on the Pacific Coast. 
This summer school has been a part of the educational program as developed under 
the joint committee and has demonstrated the adaptability of this plan to meet local 
needs. There are in this country many college campuses which are unused during the 
summer which could be utilized for these schools; there are many state universities 
where special provision can be made for the holding of separate summer schools for 
wage earners. 

General Survey—There are many other developments in the field of workers’ 
education which are being carried on in different parts of the country, which are 
deserving of inclusion in any comprehensive program of workers’ education. Methods 
followed in one community are not always adaptable to another; yet all contribute 
to the success of the whole. In order to plan our own work of the next five years it 
seems appropriate to recommend that the President of the American Federation of Labor 
be authorized to appoint a Commission on Workers’ Education that will be charged 
with a general appraisal of the work that has been done, methods followed, aims asserted, 
policies pursued, and the net results. Asa decade ago a committee on workers’ educa- 
tion helped to indicate the policy which we have since pursued, so a commission which 
might be appointed could outline a program for the future on a critical analysis and 
estimate of the past. 


Publications— 
, = Proceedings, 1881 to 1927; unbound, each 50c; bound, each, $2.00 
2 years). 

American Federationist, 1894 to date; unbound, each 20c for three current months; 
25c¢ for copies back to 1915; bound, year, $3.50. 

Legal Information Bulletins, January, 1924, to date. 

A. F. of L. Encyclopedia and Reference Book, containing indexed declarations 
of the conventions; Vol. 1, 1881, to 1919, $2.00; Vol. 2, 1920, to 1924, $2.00 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS—American Federationist, official monthly magazine 
of the A. F. of L; each month, 20c; yearly, $2.00. 

A. F. of L. Weekly News Service, weekly sheet for editors. 

Legal Information Bulletin, monthly. 

RECENT PAMPHLETS AND REPRINTS 


Trade Unionism and Ideals of Labor— 
Modern Trade Unionism, William Green. 
The Voluntary Nature of the Labor Movement, Samuel Gompers. 
History of Trade Unionism, Wm. Trant. 
Ideals of Labor, Spencer Miller, Jr. 
Labor Seeks Life More Abundantly, William Green. 


Picture Prints— 
The Divinity of Toil, drawings and poem, Thornton Oakley. 
Hymn of Labor, drawing and poem, Thornton Oakley. 
Sky-Scraper, drawings and words, Thornton Oakley. 

Ships, drawing and words, Thornton Oakley. 
Locomotives, drawings and words, Thornton Oakley. 
Mills, drawing and words, Thornton Oakley. 


Wages— 

Wage Theories, William Green. 

Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries (1926-28). 

Wage Negotiations and Practices, Matthew Woll. 

Productivity and Wages in the U. S., Ewan Clague. 

Wages in the Automobile Industry, Margaret Scattergood. 

Organized Labor’s Modern Wage Policy, Research Series No. 1, William 
Green, 10c. 

Wages and Labor’s Share, Research Series No. 2, Kuczynski and Steinfeld, 20c. 

A Study in Actual Earnings in Philadelphia Typographical Union No. 2, 
Research Series No. 3, Jurgen Kuczynski, 10c. 

Wages and Labor’s Share in the Value Added by Manufacture, Research 
Series No. 4, 50c. 

Wages in Manufacturing Industries, 1899 to 1927, Research Series 
No. 6, Kuczynski and Steinfeld, 25. 

Index of Labor’s Share in Production and Consumption, published monthly 
in the Federationist. 

Is the American People Prosperous? H. B. Brougham; facts and figures on 
Family budgets and incomes. 

Durham Makesa Survey, Alfred Hoffman, wages and hours of work in Durham, 
mS. 

The Wage of the Unskilled Worker, Leo E. Keller. 

Hours— 

The Five-Day Week, William Green 

Hours of Work, A. F. of L. Research Report of recent developments in four 
industries. 


Unemployment— 

What Management Can Do to Relieve Unemployment, H. S. Person. 

Unemployment—A General Survey of the Problem. 

Employment Statistics and Trade Unions, Mary Van Kleeck. 

Unemployment Relief and Prevention in Trade Unions, 1927, A. F. of L. 
Research Series. 

Combating Seasonal Unemployment in the Women’s Garment Industry, 
Elias Reisberg. 


Waste in Industry— 
Report of Trade Union Conference on Waste in Industry, 15c. 
Unions Reduce Industrial Waste, William Green. 
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Union-Management Cooperation— 
Union-Management Cooperation, Jewell and Beyer, giving the technique 
of cooperation as practiced in repair shops of certain railroads. 
A Cooperative Committee in Action, B. M. Jewell. 
Union-Management Cooperation in Stratford, Fred Cullum. 
Cooperation As We Practice It; in the upholstery industry, William Kohn. 
Reorganization of a Small Factory, Geoffrey C. Brown. 
Union Benefits— 
Trade Unions Benefits, Matthew Woll; sick, death and unemployment 
benefit plans of different unions. 
Company Unions— 
Superiority of Trade Unions over Company Unions, William Green. 
Company Unions, William Green. 
Education— 
Education for All. 
Labor and Education. 
Simple notes on the Use of Books, Clara W. Herbert. 
Who Selects Text Books in the Public. Schools? 
Proper Play Provision, Joseph Lee. 
Be It Resolved That: A. M. Rogers. A state Federation of_Labor Committee 
examines text books and teaching methods in schools. 
The Library and Workers’ Education, Miriam D. Thompkins. 
Union Activities— 
Organized Labor and Research, Morris Llewellyn Cooke. 
Records for Trade Unions, Research Series No. 5, William Green. 
Fewer and Better Meetings, Edward E. Hunt. 
Getting Good Discussion in Union Meetings, Alfred D. Sheffield. 
Injunctions— 
Labor and Injunctions, William Green. 
The Union and the Human Freedom, William Green. 
Equity Power and Its Abuse, Andrew Furuseth. 
The Interborough Brief, C. E. Clark. 


Legislation— 

Legislative Achievement. 

Standards for Compensation Legislation. 

Convict Labor, Model Bill. 

Child Labor and Workmen’s Compensation, Merian Noll. 

The Primary Election— 

Use of Direct Primary, Ralph S. Boots. 

The Direct Primary Again, Helen M. Rocca. 

Provisions for Model Primary Law, P. Orman Ray. 

Organizing Methods— 

Adapting Organizing Methods to Local Conditions, M. Zaritsky. 

An Organizing Plan, C. F. Grow. 

Personal Power, M. F. Stone. 

Organizing Leaflets— 

Organizing Leaflets, which may be changed to meet local conditions (Samples 
sent on request. These may be ordered in quantity for distribution 
free of charge). 

Labor Banks— 

Seven Years of Labor Banking, J. Douglas Brown. 
Manufacturers Commend Union Labor— 

A Paper Manufacturer and Union Labor, G. W. Mead. 
Textiles— 

Workers’ Education Bureau Publication: A Joint Problem, William Smith; 
Over development in the Textile Industries, Gustave Geiges. 
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Women— 
Wage Earning Women, William Green. 
Miscellaneous— 
Farmers, William Green. 
Evolution and Its Implication, Dr. Vernon Kellogg. 
Shall Manufacturers Standardize Prices? John R. Commons. 
African Background of the American Negro, Dr. C. S. Johnson. 
Foreign Loans and National Prosperity, John P. Frey. 
The O’Fallon Railway Recapture Case, Harold Evans; discussion of valuation 
principle in relation to rates. 
Thinking out a Catholic Industrial Problem, F. J. Haas. 
Religion and the Family Life, Rufus M. Jones. 
English Mediaeval Guilds, Edwin J. Meyer. 
Reports— 
Installment Buving. 
Coal and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Index Numbers; with figures on employment, payrolls, and production in 
manufacturing industry. 
Charts— 
Trade Union Benefits, 1926-8. 
Vacations with Pay, 1925. 
Child Labor and Compulsory School Attendance Laws, 1926. 


Legal Information Bureau—This Bureau has continued its program in securing 
and publishing for the labor movement all decisions of our courts both state and 
federal, on matters affecting our trade unions and the movement in general. Since 
the last convention seven bulletins have been published, each containing decisions 


of importance. These have been sent to all affiliated organizations and additional 
copies may still be secured if the files lack one or more editions. 

The past year has witnessed no such plethora of sweeping injunctions as char- 
acterized the previous one. It is true that injunctions have been issued; they prob- 
ably will continue to be issued until our legislative program on this question has been 
successfully completed. But during the past year, the labor movement has not been 
troubled to the extent that it was in 1927, with the wholesale issuance of injunctions 
against the Miners’ Union, the uncalled for decree in the Stone Cutters’ case, and 
the broad sweeping enjoining orders in the Interborough Rapid Transit cases. This 
is cause for redoubling our efforts to remove this obnoxious evil, which is attempting 
to reduce our movement to a state of impotency. 

Considerable material was compiled for use in the hearings before the Senate 
and House Committees which were considering our anti-injunction proposal. This 
material was used in its entirety and was of material assistance in pointing out the 
unwarranted decrees which had been issued against us in the past. 

An effort is now being made to secure as complete a list of injunctions issued 
against our unions, as is possible. Where an injunction or temporary restraining order 
has been issued it is suggested that such order be forwarded at once to this office. 
Information should also be sent regarding the number of instances where no injunction 
was issued after application. Our investigation has disclosed, so far, that in a number 
of instances, where a temporary restraining order has been secured, no further effort is 
made to have it made permanent, on the part of the applicant therefor. This shows 
that the real purpose of these orders is simply to gain time while the employers 
strengthen their positions and to hinder and embroil the labor unions in a legal maze, 
and thus take from them the opportunity of immediately pressing their claims for 
remedial conditions of work and labor. 

Below there appears a brief synopsis of the decisions appearing in the Legal 
Information Bulletins, which have been issued during the past year. 

Arbitration—In an agreement entered into under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, the arbitrators agreed to render a decision by a certain date. Prior 
to that date they filed a memorandum stating that it was impossible to arrive at any 
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conclusion on the principal demands. Later, but prior to the expiration of the date 
set for filing the award, the majority of the arbitratiors, at the request of three of them, 
met and an award was made, although the arbitrators representing the railroads refused 
to appear. An effort was made to impeach this award, but the circuit court of 
appeals for the seventh circuit upheld the district court in denying the petition, 
and rules that the power for making the award did not cease until the expiration of 
the time fixed by the agreement of the parties. Vol. 3, No. 11, Page 30. 

Boycott—An Oregon law making it a crime for any person to compel by 
threats any employe against his will to board at a particular place or to purchase goods 
at any particular store has been held to be violative of the fourteenth amendment 
of the United States constitution. Vol. 3, No. 8, Page 9. 

In Aeolian Company vs. Fischer (U. S. Dist. Court, Southern Div., N. Y.) a 
secondary boycott was held to be justified by reason of self-interest. If such boycott 
lacked maliciousness, it was legal and it was stated that refusal to work with non- 
union members was a right of the unions. Vol. 3, No. 12, Page 5. 

Contracts—Where an agreement is signed and nothing is said about the 
time of its expiration, and the constitution of the union provides that yearly contracts 
shall be made where possible, parole evidence will be admitted to fix the time or duration 
of the contract. An injunction will also be issued forbidding a strike until the expira- 
tion thus determined. Vol. 3, No. 10, Page 20. 

Damages—The Supreme Court of the United States has held where a settle- 
ment is made between a person injured and the employer which discharged the em- 
ployer from all liability for all damages resulting from an injury, apparent and those 
developing subsequently, and the injured person thereafter dies, that such settlement 
will bar an action by dependents of the employe for pecuniary damages resulting from 
his death. Vol. 3, No. 11, Page 10. + 

The Supreme Court also held that a stevedore is included under the term “‘seamen’”’ 
as used in the Merchant Marine Act and is thereby covered by the applicable pro- 
visions of the Employers’ Liability Act, so that such stevedore can recover for an 
injury caused by the negligence of a fellow servant. Vol. 3, No. 11, Page 28. 

Death Benefits—A member of the cigarmakers’ union died leaving no 
widow, minor children or dependent relatives. He had not designated a beneficiary 
of his death benefit as provided by the constitution. He did leave a will in which 
he left all his property to his children. It was held that this was a sufficient designation 
of the beneficiary within the constitution of the union, which authorized a designation 
by will. Vol. 3, No. 7, Page 14. 

Employment Agencies—A further decision by the United States Supreme 
Court held that the provisions of the New Jersey statute governing employment 
agencies, which conferred upon the Commissioner of Labor the power to fix and limit 
the charges which such an agent might charge for its services were unconstitutional 
and violated the due process of law clause of the federal constitution. Vol. 3, No. 
11, Page 17. ; 

Free Press—The Supreme Court of Minnesota recently upheld as valid 
a state law which provided that any person engaged in the business of producing, 
publishing or circulating a scandalous and defamatory newspaper was guilty of a 
nuisance and might be enjoined. The power to do so was found in the police power 
of the state. The statute was held not to violate the due process of law clause and 
it was also ruled that in such proceedings to enjoin and abate the newspaper, it was not 
entitled to a jury trial. Vol. 3, No. 12, Page 27. 

Injunctions—An injunction had been issued against members of the miners’ 
union on the ground that they were engaged ina conspiracy. Latera mandatory 
injunction was prayed compelling the miners to surrender their homes. It was claimed 
for the miners that there existed a complete remedy at law. But the court held that 
the remedy to exclude equity, must be as plain, adequate and effective as the remedy 
in equity and furthermore it must be one which may be furnished by the court in which 
the objection to jurisdiction is raised. Where equity jurisdiction had attached in a 
federal court, it can not be limited by a remedy open under state procedure. The 
injunction depriving the miners of their homes was accordingly issued. Vol. 3, No. 
8, Page 5. 
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Upon a bill for injunction relief the Federal Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit held that equity does not award, as incidental relief, damages penal in character 
without express statutory authority, although the injunction was issued. The right 
to recover penal damages still remains a right enforceable only in common law action. 
Vol. 3, No. 9, Page 26. 

An injunction will lie to restrain employers from violating their contract by 
ordering a lockout of the members of the union because of membership therein and 
from refusing to employ such members as were sent to it by the union. Vol. 3, No 
10, Page 14. 

An injunction was granted against the Milk Wagon Drivers Union of Boston 
and the case referred to a master, who later reported that the union was engaged in 
an illegal strike to compel the signing of a union shop agreement. This in spite of the 
fact that the employers had called the workers together and were told that commencing 
the following morning the plant would be worked on an open shop basis. ‘The strike 
was then called by the union. In assessing damages the master included the sum 
of $10,000.00 for police and detective hire. This amount was stricken out by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts which however did allow to stand damages in 
the sum of $62,428.31. Vol. 3, No. 12, Page 24. 

Prison Labor—Because of legislative errors the Prison Labor Act of Colorado 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of that state. A state com- 
mission on prison labor had been set up in 1907. In 1915 a board of correction 
was created. In 1921 this later act was amended and its powers and duties broadened 
and defined. In 1927 the Prison Labor Act was passed. This act provided for the 
state use system. The court held that the 1915 act abolished the commission set up 
in the 1907 acc and since the 1927 act attempted to amend the 1907 act, it was a nullity. 
The court also held that it violated the constitution of the state as well as of the United 
States. Vol. 3, No. 9, Page 29. 

Strikes—The United States District Court for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania has held that a strike by the United Mine Workers had such a direct and sub- 
stantial. effect upon interstate commerce than an intent to restrain such commerce 
must be reasonably inferred. Vol. 3, No. 9, Page 5. 

Wages—A municipal ordinance of the city of Atlanta, Georgia, providing 
or an eight-hour day and setting forth the exact wages to be paid certain mechanics 
was held illegal because it tended to encourage a monopoly and defeat competition 
and to put a heavier burden upon the taxpayers than they would have to bear if 
free competition were allowed. Vol. 3, No. 6, Page 9. 

Women in Industry—A section of the Ohio Code which prohibited the em- 
ployment of women as taxicab drivers was held to be unconstitutional and an un- 
warranted and unreasonable restriction upon personal liberty and not a proper exercise 
of the police power, either in furtherance of the physical well-being of women or the 
public weal or morals. Vol. 3, No. 10, Page 23. ; 

Workmen’s Compensation—The Supreme Court of Oregon has held that a 
longshoreman accidently injured while employed on a vessel engaged in intrastate 
and interstate commerce and who with the employer had accepted the provisions 
of the state Compensation Act, was entitled to compensation. The article of the 
Judiciary Act giving to United States Courts exclusive jurisdiction of admiralty cases 
did not deny to employer and employe the right to contract for compensation for 
accidental injuries. Vol. 3, No. 6, Page 26. 

Where there is no choice of ingress and egress to and from a manufacturing plant 
and the employes are required to cross a railroad over which they have merely a per- 
missive right, such crossing was held by an Ohio court to be an environment and a 
danger incident to the employment and will come within the rule providing for com- 
pensation for injuries received in the course of employment as contemplated by the 
state law. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has held that it will be presumed, in the absence 
of contrary proof, that employes having entered upon their duties and meeting death, 
that such death was met while performing services growing out of and incidental to 
their employment. 

It seems to be well settled by the Kansas decisions that an employe is entitled to 
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compensation if an existing disease is aggravated by accident or injury resulting in 
disability. Vol. 3, No. 10, Page 5. 

The Supreme Court of Arizona has held to be constitutional a section of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which provides for payment to the state of a sum of money 
into a rehabilitation fund, where an employe is killed in an accident arising out of his 
employment and leaves no dependents. Vol. 3, No. 12, Page 16. 

“Yellow Dog’? Contract—The yellow dog contract drawn up by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company and which its employes were required to sign was 
held to be inequitable and accordingly ruled that the intervention of a court of equity 
was not warranted. Vol. 3, No. 8, Page 33. 

Where a railroad attempts to promote a company union in violation of a section 
of the Railway Labor Act, which guarantees that carriers and employes shall be per- 
mitted to select their representatives as they see fit without interference exercised 
by either party over the self-organization or designation of the representatives of 
the other, an injunction will issue to restrain such actions. Vol. 3, No. 9, Page 14. 


Labor’s Three Special Days—While Labor’s three special days were suitably 
remembered in many sections of the country, yet Labor’s Memorial Sunday, Labor 
Sunday and Labor Day have not so far assumed that permanent place of honor, recog- 
nition and observance in the organized labor movement to which their relationship 
to the workers would seem to entitle them. But yet we are glad-to record that one 
of these special days, Labor Day, was more generally celebrated this year than for 
several years past. 

We believe that Labor’s Memorial Sunday and Labor Sunday are gradually 
growing more and more into the fabri¢ of the organized labor movement. It is fitting 
and proper that labor should recognize one special day on which to pay the tribute 
of memory to its honored-dead. Labor’s Memorial Sunday, the fourth Sunday in 
May of each year has been so chosen and designated. 

The organized labor movement knows no creed, its membership follows all religions. 
When the wage earner applies for membership in the union of his trade he is not asked 
what is his religion; that is a matter sacred to himself. To have chosen one Sunday 
of all the year to be known as Labor Sunday, the Sunday preceding the first Monday 
in September, Labor Day, meets the needs of all sects and religions and yet does no 
violence to that freedom of worship which under the constitution of our country is 
every citizen’s guarantee and privilege. 

We urge the full observance of Labor’s three special days by all organizations 
of labor and their members. 


Samuel Gompers Memorial—We recommended to the Los Angeles Convention 
and the convention approved that an appeal be issued to all organized labor requesting 
contributions for the erection of a memorial to Samuel Gompers. We also recom- 
mended that friends and sympathizers wishing to contribute should do so through 
central labor unions in their vicinity or through the American Federation of Labor. 

At that time it was intended that the formal appeal should be issued in the month 
of February, 1928. Thereafter circumstances developed which made it inexpedient 
for such an appeal to be made in 1928. We therefore postponed the matter. We ask 
that you approve our recommendation that an appeal be issued in January, 1929, the 
month of his birth, to all organized labor, friends and sympathizers to contribute to 
the fund for the erection of the Samuel Gompers Memorial. 

The necessary legislation has been enacted by the Congress of the United States 
authorizing the erection of the memorial in the city of Washington, D. C. The Fine 
Arts Commission has been consulted and a site has been agreed upon, that is the park 
at the conjunction of Massachusetts Avenue and L, Streets, between Tenth and Eleventh 
Streets Northwest, just one block from the American Federation of Labor Building, 


Chicago World’s Fair—The City of Chicago has decided to celebrate its centennial 
year, 1933, by a World’s Fair. There have been numerous national and international 
exhibitions and fairs within the past quarter of a century and though they are no 
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longer such an important agency as formerly in acquainting people with customs in 
other countries, progress made in the mechanical arts, in science, invention, trans- 
portation, and indeed all the material facts attendant upon life and living, as well as 
what may be expected to develop within the next five years, is so tremendous that 
few have been able to grasp its full implications. The Chicago Fair of 1933 as the 
medium for presenting this progress should far excel anything of that nature ever 
before attempted. 

Believeing that a great opportunity would be presented for an impressive exhibi- 
tion of Labor’s progress, achievements, aims and purposes, we accepted an invitation 
for the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated organizations to have adequate 
and comprehensive exhibits. The nature and arrangement of these exhibits, of course, 
can be determined upon a date nearer the time designated for the Fair. 

We ask your approval of our action. 


PAN-AMERICAN LABOR RELATIONS 


Since the Pan-American Federation of Labor was organized by the American 
Federation of Labor ten years ago, there has been a growing realization that closer 
political, industrial and social relations should exist between the peoples and the labor 
organizations of the Western Hemisphere. The Pan-American Federation of Labor 
is being developed to deal with matters and policies of far reaching importance to 
human relations in Latin-American countries. 

Those countries already know financial, industrial and commercial enterprises, 
from our country. Our American investors have been interested in the exploitation 
and development of the natural resources of the Latin-American countries. Our 
industries are seeking Latin-American markets. 

We believe that commercial and industrial purposes should not be permitted 
to dominate Pan-American internal relations and therefore we have urged and continue 
to urge that all groups of people and especially Labor should be represented in all inter- 
national conferences and congresses that determine policies and agencies for handling 
Pan-American affairs. 

Our American Federation of Labor seeks to bring to Latin-American countries 
the idealism and the humanism of our people. The one hope for release for oppressed 
peoples is through the extension of the labor movement. The trade union movement 
is basically economic but there can be no free functioning economic movement in 
Latin-America until political despotism has been removed. 

Therefore, the American Federation of Labor urges at this time that a special 
effort be made for the continuation of the policy to draw the workers of the North, 
Central and South American countries more closely together in fraternal relationship, 
for their mutual advancement and protection. 


Pan-American Conference in Havana—Because there was no representative of 
Labor in the American delegation to the Sixth Pan-American Congress which met 
in Havana last January, President Green requested Secretary-Treasurer Santiago 
Iglesias to attend as an observer and to take advantage of opportunities to do con- 
structive work. 

Treasurer Daniel J. Tobin and Vice-President Thos. A. Rickert, who happened 
to be in Cuba at the time, together with Secretary Iglesias, had a conference with 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Chairman of the American delegation, to present aspects 
of the immigration problem and to urge the incorporation of the following amendment 
in the constitution of the Pan-American Union: 


Art. V. 3. Conditions of Labor. 

That in the program of topics to be discussed at future conferences, 
there be included the subject of improving the material standards of life and 
labor of the masses of the people of the respective countries, so that by im- 
proving the conditions of labor, production is fomented and consumption 
increased, thereby contributing to the development of commerce. 
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The Pan-American Conference of Havana approved the addition proposed to 
the constitution of the Pan-American Union, establishing as one of its duties and 
functions, the study of labor problems throughout the Latin-American countries. 


Sixth Convention of Pan-American Federation of Labor—A great deal of corre- 
spondence has been received and answered through the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor. Most of the labor representatives of all the Latin-American countries have kept 
in constant communication regarding national and international questions and labor 
events, especially those referring to Mexico, Cuba, San Salvadore, Guatemala, Panama 
and other countries. Comprehensive reports in the interest of these nations have been 
sent broadcast to all the labor centers of the western hemisphere and Europe. The 
presidents of various Latin-American republics have agreed to create in their countries 
departments of labor, dedicated to promoting and fostering the welfare of the masses 
of the producers of each country. 

We are informed that it is not the intention of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor to hold its sixth convention in July of next year, as was scheduled. Instead, 
it will be arranged to hold the sixth convention in February of the year 1930 in Havana, 
Cuba. Meanwhile, the relations of the American Federation of Labor with the labor 
movements of the various Pan-American countries are being continued in the most 
friendly and helpful manner. 


Mexico—Twice during the past year at the request of the Mefican Federation of 
Labor, Secretary-Treasurer Santiago Iglesias of the Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
visited Mexico in times of crises to Mexican labor. The result has been an exchange 
of information and counsel that has been helpful to the labor movements of both 
countries. Secretary-Treasurer Iglesias has the confidence of the Mexican labor 
movement. 

The Mexican Federation of Labor now has the strategic advantage of not being 
responsible for administration of the government and hence is free to focus on economic 
problems and advancement. Its leaders are making personal sacrifices in order to 
serve their country and to keep their labor movement intact. 


Mexico and Immigration—In August, 1927, an agreement was entered into by 
representatives of the Mexican Federation of Labor and of the American Federation 
of Labor to provide for the regulation of immigration between our two countries in 
conformity with the quota provisions of the immigration law. This agreement has 
not been made effective. The American Federation of Labor has endeavored to carry 
out the agreement in good faith and we are confident that representatives of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor did likeWise. Through correspondence and through personal 
messages every effort has been made to have the agreement carried out and there was 
every reason to believe it would have been carried out until political changes took 
place in Mexico which seriously interfere with further success of efforts to carry out 
this agreement. 

The assassination of President-elect Obregon has been attended by such changes in 
the administration of the Mexican government that in our opinion it is impossible to 
carry out the purposes of the voluntary agreement to regulate the migration of persons 
between our two countries. We, therefore, recommend that the American Federation 
of Labor endorse an amendment to the immigration law to make quota provisions 
applicable to Mexico, Central and South America. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATIONS OF TRADE UNIONS 


Correspondence took place during the past year with the officers of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions relative to the affiliation of the American Federation 
of Labor with that organization. However, no definite understanding was reached 
regarding the points of difference which caused the withdrawal of the American 
Federation of Labor some years ago from affiliation with the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

The question of absolute autonomy in any relationship which may be established 
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between the American Federation of Labor and the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, is one of fundamental importance to the American Federation of Labor. Until 
this question is finally settled to the complete satisfaction of the American Federation 
of Labor there is no possibility that the American Federation of Labor will become 
affiliated with the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

The other question of per capita tax to be paid by affiliated organizations is re- 
garded as a question of importance, but is not of the same importance as the question 
of autonomy. 

Our interest in the organized labor movement of Europe and Great Britain, and 
the welfare of the workers abroad, remains unabated. We have taken a lively interest 
in all trade union developments which have taken place in all the countries over which 
the International Federation of Trade Unions exercises jurisdiction. We are glad 
to welcome the represeittatives of organized labor from continental Europe who come 
to America as visitors and to extend to them every courtesy and assistance possible. 
We wish the working people of Europe to understand that we will continue to manifest 
a sympathetic interest in all of their work and efforts to promote the economic, social 
and industrial welfare of working men and women in all the countries represented 
through affiliation with the International Federation of Trade Unions. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Old Age Pensions—In carrying out the action taken by the last convention on 
Resolutions Nos. 1#and 97, the Executive Council has gathered information on various 
types of old age income. We have considered old age pension legislation as it exists 
in our states and in the Dominion of Canada, union benefits, and industrial pensions. 

State Legislation in the United States’ Legislative Endeavors—In the United 
States old age pension laws have been enacted in six states and in Alaska, 
although in Alaska it might be more properly termed a pioneer’s pension law. The 
pension system is optional in four states—Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland and Wis- 


consig, and compulsory in two—Montana and Nevada. 
Old age pension laws were passed but were later declared unconstitutional or 
vetoed by governors in five states as follows: 


Arizona adopted by referendum (1914); declared unconstitutional (1916) 

Pennsylvania passed by legislature (1923); declared unconstitutional 
(1925) 

California passed by legislature (1925); vetoed by governor (1925) 

Washington passed by legislature (1925) (1927); vetoed by governor 
(1926) (1927) 

Wyoming passed by legislature (1927); vetoed by governor (1927) 


The 1927 bill in Washington was passed over the governor’s veto in one house. 
In 1923, by popular vote Ohio defeated an amendment to the state constitution 
granting old age pensions. 
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In the remaining 36 states, 18 have appointed commissions to study the question 
of old age dependency, poor relief, and in most cases, old age pensions. ‘The list of 
states together with date of appointment of commission follows: 


Date 


: Title of Commission 
Appointed 


State 








Arkansas 1927 
California 1927 Department of Social Welfare 
Colorado 1925 
Connecticut 1917 Com. of Public Welfare 
EID tcc cctiacnse 1915 Pension Laws Commission 
1915 Pension Laws Commission 
1923 Old Age Pension Committee 
1927 Legislative Committee 
1927 Sec. State Board of Charities and Commissioner of 
Labor 
1907 Commission Old Age Pensions, Annuities and 
Insurance 
1913 Commission on Pensions 
1914 State Bureau of Statistics 
1916 Commission on Social Insurance 
1923 Commission on Pensions 
Montana. 1921 Industrial Accident Board 
New Jersey............ 1911 Old Age Pension Commission 
1927 
1917 Com. on Health Ins. and Old Age Pensions 
1917 Commission on Old Age Pensions 
1919 Commission on Old Age Pensions 
1925 Commission on Old Age Assistance 
Rhode Island__....... 1928 State Commissioner Finance 
Virginia. 1924 Legislative Committee 
Wisconsin._............. 1913 Industrial Commission 
Minnesota 1926 
J 1925 


Ten of the remaining states have considered some form of legislation: Idaho 
(1927), Kansas (1925) (1927), Michigan (1925) (1927), Minnesota (1925) (1927), 
Missouri (1927), Nebraska (1923) (1925) (1927), Oregon (1927), South Dakota (1928), 
Texas (1927), and Utah (1925). 


Canada—Under the provisions of the Canadian law, any person oyer seventy 
may receive a pension. To be eligible, it is necessary that the person be a British 
subject, or if a widow not a subject, to have been such before marriage. One must 
be a resident of the Dominion for twenty years, and of the Province for five years 
preceding application. Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, those having an income 
in excess of $365 per year and anyone depriving himself of property in order to qualify, 
are disqualified. ‘The maximum pension is $240 per year, and this is diminished by 
the amount of income of the recipient, so far as it exceeds $125 per year. 

The plan is optional with the provinces and upon acceptance by the province 
by appropriate legislation becomes effective when approved by the general govern- 
ment. One-half of the pension payable is borne by the general government and 
the other half by the province. British Columbia was the first province to accept the 
act, while it recently became operative in Yukon Territory. When the necessary 
arrangements have been made with the general government, the federal act will be 
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operative in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. A distribution of pension burden among 
provinces where a recipient can qualify in either is provided for. It is also provided 
that the receipt of a pension shall not by itself disqualify such pensioner from voting 
at any provincial or municipal election. 


Laws in effect—Under the terms of the optional state laws each county, 
upon a vote of its county commissioners or otherwise, is authorized to install and 
maintain an old age pension system in accordance with the conditions set forth in the 
state legislation. In the United States all of these laws are practically identical 
except that they vary as to qualifications and amount of pensions. Four states— 
Colorado, Maryland, Nevada and Wisconsin, provide that the pension shall not 
exceed one dollar per day when added to other income. Montana sets a limit of $25.00 
a month, while the limit in Kentucky is $250.00 a year. Colorado, Kentucky, Mon- 
tana and Wisconsin set up an age limit of 70 years before applicant is entitled to apply 
for a pension, while Maryland and Nevada set an age requirement of 65 years. 

Ordinarily, an applicant must be a citizen of the United States for 15 years and 
a resident of the state or county for 15 years before becoming eligible to apply for a 
pension. Some states make allowance for short absences while one (Nevada) makes 
it a condition that an applicant must be actually and corporeally within the state 
for ten years preceding application. 

The disqualifications are practically identical. If one be an inmate of a correctional 
or charitable institution he is disqualified; so also, if he has been imprisoned for a 
felony within the last ten years or has deserted his wife and children within 15 years. 
One who has been a vagrant or beggar within one year is disqualified. If the applicant 
has persons living who are responsible and able to support him, he is also disqualified. 
If he has property in excess of $3,000 he is disqualified, although in Kentucky the sum 
is $2,500, and in Montana disqualification exists if the income from all sources exceeds 
$300. If one has deprived himself of property in order to qualify he, too, is ruled out. 
In Nevada, if a pensioner is an inmate of a charitable or fraternal institution the 
pension is paid to the governing authorities of such institution and the excess of pension 
over costs, if any, is turned over to the pensioner. 

Funeral benefits not to exceed $100 are granted in Colorado, Montana, Nevada 
and Wisconsin. An allowance of $125 in Maryland is provided, while no provision 
is made in the law of Kentucky. ; 

In Alaska, the law provides that one must have reached the age of 65 if a man, 
and 60 if a woman, and have been a resident of the territory for 16 consecutive years. 
Indians and Eskimos provided for by the Department of the Interior are disqualified 
as are also any wards of the United States government. The amount of allowance 
is left to the discretion of the board of trustees of the Alaska Pioneers’ Home and no 
provision is made for funeral benefits. The present law of Alaska amended the original 
law of April 21, 1923, so as to permit residents entitled to the benefits of the Pioneers’ 
Home to receive a pension in lieu thereof. 

By the laws of all the states, except Wisconsin, the total cost of such benefits 
are borne entirely by the counties while in Wisconsin the state pays one-third, this 
portion of the expense being deducted from the taxes due the state from the counties 
and credit given therefor. 

Old age dependency—It has been estimated that out of over five million 
people in the United States over the age of 65, four million are penniless in the sense 
that they have not accumulated an income sufficient to provide themselves with the 
barest necessities. There are four chief causes for this—industrial superannuation, 
inadequate wages, illness and lack of family connections. According to the 1920 
census, out of a total population of 17,030,165 between the ages of 45 and 64, 9,904,654 
at that time were working. The population of those 65 and over was 4,933,215 of 
which 1,689,737 were working. Out of a total population of those between the ages 
of 45 to 64 it is seen that 58 per cent were gainfully employed; of those 65 years and 
over only 34 per cent were gainfully employed—a drop of 24 per cent. It must be 
seen that the disparagement in the number of those gainfully employed under 65 and 
those over 65 is very great. Because of this it is suggested that the minimum age 
to render one eligible to receive an old age pension should be 65 rather than 70. 
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Our investigation has disclosed the fact that in those states where the system is 
optional with the counties there are very few counties which take advantage of it. 
This is primarily due to the system of caring for the poor through county poor houses 
and almshouses, although some counties at present are providing for outdoor relief. 
It is maintained and substantiated by surveys that the cost of an old age pension, 
handled efficiently, is much lower than that of maintaining almshouses where the sick, 
diseased, maimed and mentally unfit are all crowded together. There should be 
state asylums to which should be removed those cases properly belonging there and 
thus relieve the counties of this problem. It appears to be true that the inmates of 
almshouses and poorhouses by reason of old age are very greatly in the minority. 


Minimum standards—Our study of state old age pension legislation for 
the United States shows the best minimum standards thus far included are: 

State contribution to the support of an old age pension system rather than placing 
the entire cost upon the counties. A compulsory law, obliging every county within the 
state to maintain an old age pension commission to provide for its pensioners. The 
age for an applicant should be 65 rather than 70. A funeral benefit of at least $100 
should be provided and the pension should at least amount to three hundred dollars 
per year when added to all other income. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


| 
| 


Amount of | ee : eae 
State Boater, | Eligibility Disqualifications | benefits 





Colorado....| Not to ex- Optional with | 70 years of Inmate of correctional institu- Not to 
ceed $1. counties by age; citizen tion. Imprisoned for afelony | exceed 
per day # vote of of U. S. for within 10 years. Deserted $100. 
when county com- 15 years. wife and children within 15 
added to missioners. | Resident of years. If wife, deserted hus- 
income. state and band and children under 15. 

city or Been a vagrant or beggar 

county for within 1 year. Persons alive 

15 years. who are responsible and able 
to support applicant. In- 
mate of charitable or fraternal 
institution. If property ex- 
ceeds $3,000 in value. De- 
prived himself of property in 
order to qualify. 


Kentucky...| Not to ex- | Optional with | 70 years of | Inmate of charitable institution | 
ceed $250! counties. age. Citi- A professional beggar. Per- | 
per year. zen of U. sons alive who are responsible 

S. for 15 and able to support appli- 
years. cant. If property exceeds 
Resident of $2,500 in value. Able to 
state and earn sum in excess of $400 
county for per annum. In receipt of 
10 years. | pension which added to in- 
come exceeds $400 per annum. 
Possess income of $400 per | 
annum. Deprived himself of 
property in order to qualify. 


Maryland...| Not to ex- | Optional with | 65 years of | Inmate of correctional institu- | 
ceed $1 counties. age. Citi- tion. Imprisoned for felony | 
per day zen of U. within 10 years. Failed to | 
when S. for 15 support wife and children 
added to years. under 16 for 6 months or 
amount Continuous | more in preceding 15 years. 
fixed by resident in Been a beggar or tramp 
Board. country for within 1 year. Persons alive 

15 years who are responsible and able 
not inter- to support applicant. In- 
rupted by mate of charitable or fra- 
absences of |_ ternal institution. If prop- 
over 3} erty or combined property 
years, or 40 of husband and wife exceeds 
years resi- $3,000. Deprived himself of 
dence, 5 of property in order to qualify. 
which im- | 

mediately | 

precede ap- 

plication. 


Not to ex- | Compulsory... 70 years of | Imprisoned in_ten years pre- | Not to 

| ceed $25 age. Citi- ceding for offense punishable exceed 
a month. zen of U. by imprisonment in State | $100. 

S. for 15 | Penitentiary. Deserted wife | 

years. and children under 15 for six 

Resident of months or more within last 15 

State for 15 years. Been a tramp or | 

years, not | beggar within 1 year. In- 

interrupted come from all sources exceeds 

by absences | $300. Deprived himseif of 

of over 3 property in order to qualify. 

years, or If wife, deserted husband or 

resident of children under age without | 

State for 25 cause. Persons alive who are 

years, five | responsible and ableJto sup- 

of which port applicant. 

immedi- 

ately pre- | 

cede appli- 

cation. 





ee 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS—Continued 


es Eligibility Disqualifications — 


Not to ex- | Compulsory...| 65 years of | An inmate of jail or correctional 
ceed $1 age. Citi- institution at time of appli- 
per day. zen of U. cation. Been a tramp or 

S. for 15 beggar within 1 year. De- 
years. serted wife and children under 
Resident 15 within 10 years for a period 
actually of 6 months or more. If wife, | 
and cor- deserted husband or children 
poreally in under age she was bound to 
state for 10 support without just cause. 
years pre- | Persons alive who are re- 
ceding ap- | sponsible and able to support 
plication. applicant. Property, or com- 
| bined property of husband 
and wife exceeds $3,000. De- 
prived himself of property in 
order to qualify. 

| Norsg: If pensioner is an inmate 

of a charitable or fraternal 

institution, the pension is paid 
to the governing authorities of 
the institution and the excess 
of pension over costs, if any, 

is turned over to the pen- 

. . sioner. 


4 





} 


Wisconsin. ..} Not to ex- | Optional with | 70 years of | Inmate of correctional institu- 
ceed $1 counties by age. Citi- tion at time of application. 
per day # vote of zen of U. Imprisoned for felony within 


when board mem- S. for 15 10 years. Failure to support 
added to bers. years. wife and children under 15 
income. Resident of for six months or more in pre- 
state and ceding 15 years. Been a 
county for tramp or beggar within 1 
15 years year. Persons alive who are 
preceding responsible and able to sup- 
or resident port applicant. Inmate of 
of state for charitable or fraternal insti- 
40 years, 5 |- tution. Property exceeds 
of which im- $3,000 in value, or com- 
mediately bined property of husband 
precede. and wife. Deprived himself 


of property in order to 
qualify. 


65 years of | Indian or Eskimo resident 
age, or if provided for by Depart- 
woman, 60 ment of Interior. Any 
wears. ward of the Government of 
Resident the U. S. 
for 15 con- 
secutive 
years. 


Not to ex- | Optional with | British sub- | An Indian, as defined by the 
ceed $240. provinces. ject of if Indian Act. Income exceeds 
| widow not $365 per year. Deprived 
a subject himself of property in order 
was such to qualify. 
before mar- 
riage. 70 
years of 
age. Resi- 
dent of 
Canada for 
20 years 
preceding. 
Resident of 
province 
for 5 years 
preceding. 
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Federal legislation—Beginning with the old age pension bill introduced 
by Congressman W. B. Wilson in 1907, 47 bills have been submitted to the Congress 
of the United States. The American Federation of Labor has consistently favored 
the principle of such legislation. 

Congress has wisely been reluctant to initiate such important legislation without 
adequate information on the scope of the problem and on experience with all endeavors 
to meet the problem elsewhere. 

On the other hand there is a very general feeling that some effort should be made 
to provide relief for dependent old age. 


Private industrial pensions—A number of large corporations and indus- 
tries have provided some form of old age retirement for employes. Many of the earlier 
plans, having no experience to guide them, assumed financial obligations the com- 
panies were unable to meet. Companies that are now maintaining some form of old 
age pension have profited by the mistakes of the past and have developed an actuarial 
basis for provisions. Some of the industrial pension plans were arrangements which 
the company controlled and not contractual agreements with employes. Such pen- 
sions have been summarily abolished by employers without consultation with the 
beneficiaries and without allowing them any recourse. 

Industrial pensions invariably raise the issue as to whether they represent deferred 
wages and there has been no conclusive refutation of the issue. 

But these provisions do not solve the problem of income for old age for the great 
ma jority of workers. 

Luther Conant, Jr., sums up to the effect of the non-contributory pension system 
of the discretionary type: 


“In effect, a non-contributory system of the ‘discretionary’ type says to the worker: 
“IF you remain with this company throughout your productive lifetime, 


‘IF you do not die before the retirement age. (Some systems of this type provide 
a death benefit.) 


“Tr you are not discharged, or laid off for an extended period, 
“IF you are not refused a benefit as a matter of discipline, 
“Tr the company continues in business, and 


“TF the company does not decide to abandon this plan, 
you will receive a pension at the age of , subject to the contingency of its discon- 
tinuance or reduction, after it has been entered upon.” 


Other pension plans accept the contributory principle and if on a sound actuarial 
basis with provisions for the return of contributions upon death, resignation or dismissal, 
places the employer under definite contractual obligations. 

The issue of deferred wages still arises in connection with the employes contri- 
bution. The system, for fairness, requires representation of workers in its adminis- 
tration—a principle to which many of the firms providing this type of pension are 
opposed. 

Still other employers arrange for group insurance of employes and informal systems 
which cover individual employes. 

The Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., has recently made a survey of pensions 
for industrial and business employes of 355 firms and state in their preliminary report: 


There are probably about 100,000 aged or disabled employes drawing 
pensions under these formal and informal systems, totaling about $50,000,000 
annually. In 1926, the pension payments of the railroads of the United States 
were in excess of $22,500,000 and it is probable that the expenditure for 
1927 will approximate $25,000,000, distributed to some 50,000 pensioners. 
On the basis of the data already received in the present study, the number 
of pensioners in other than railroad occupations has been estimated at 
50,000 or more. 
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Issues involved in industrial pension policies of fundamental concern to wage 
earners are: 

1. Is the employer responsible for taking care of employes in their old age, or 
should he pay wages earned and leave this responsibility to wage earners? 

2. Does the system represent a deferred wage? 

3. Does the industrial pension diminish the freedom of workers for self-interested 
activity? 

4. Does the pension system reduce working opportunities for the middle-aged? 

5. What protection for workers in cases of bankruptcy? 


Union Old Age Pensions and Benefits—A number of union organizations 
have undertaken to meet the problem of old age for wage earners. As the incomes 
of wage earners do not leave wide margins over the regular demands of current living 
expenses, some unions have provided a collective method of assuring some income for 
old age or disability. These services are a type of investment to which the beneficiaries 
contribute. They are voluntary undertakings, restricted to the capacity of the group’s 
ability to sustain, but wholly under group control. 

Union undertakings began with disability benefits and later expanded to old 
age homes. Later provisions for incomes for old members were initiated. These 


plans range from pension provisions to variations of disability payments and provisions 
for dependents. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


OLD AGE AND DISABILITY PROVISIONS— 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONALS 


Name of Union 


»Bricklayers 


Bridge and Structural Iron | 


Workers. 


° 
Fund 


| 80 cents per capita 


per month (70 
cents prior to 
1926.) 


15% of dues; in! Jan 


case of fund fall- 

ing under 

$50,000 mem- 

rca, 
1. 


| $500,000 from 


Locomotive Firemen and Engine- | 





men, 


Printing Pressmen 


Railroad Traiumen 


Typographical 


original funds of 


union; 37 cents | 
monthly per | 


capita. 


| 15% of dues to | 


International ; 
5% of dues for 
disability fund. 


| Assessments vary- 


ing from $1 to 
per month 
to members of 


pension associa- | 


tion. May pay 


double and get | 


double pension. 


Assessments vary 
from 50 cents 
18; $3.50 at 
56-60. Applica- 
tion fee, $1. 


Per capita of 25 
cents per month. 


| Assessments vary 


according to 


age—S0 cents to | 


$4.50. 


cation fee, 


Appli- 
$1. 


| 2% of total earn- 


ings of each 


member. 





May, 
1909. 








Amount Paid— 
Pension or 
Disability 


$7 per week. Pensioner pays 

50 cents per month dues. Pro- 
vision made for emergency 
funds in case of shortage. 
General func. is used. 


$25 per month. 


#40 per month plus $2 per month 
per capita. 


contemplates payment. 


Old age pension $10 per month | 
for 6 months in year; disability, 


$750 lump sum. 


Varies from $25 per month plus | 


$1 for each year after first, to 
maximum of $65, less pension 


dues which are same as for | 
Liability | 


active members. 
limited to fund. 


Varies—$30 for members, 2-5 


years to $70 after 40 years, | 
when re- | 
quired. Liability for payment | 


less pension dues, 


limited to fund. 


$7 per week, or may elect, to enter | 
union home and receive differ- | 


ence between cost of keep and 
pension. Liability for pension 
limited to fund. 


Vary from $30 for persons in 


| 


| 


pension department 2-5 years to | 


$70 for those in 40 years, less 
dues. Liable only to extent 
of funds. 


$8 per week, or may enter home 
if there is opening there. 


Pension payment | 
is not guaranteed though union 


“Advanced” . 















Name of Union 


Bricklayers 


Bridge{andS tructural Iron 
Jorkers, 


Electrical Workers 


Granite Cutters 


Lecomotive Engineers... . 


Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 


Printing Pressmen....... .| 


Railroad Trainmen 


Typographical. .occsccces 


Membership 


contin- 
good 


20 years 
uous 
standing. 


contin- 
good 


20 years 
uous 
standing. 





20 years contin- 
uous good 
standing. 


25 years—1l7 con- 
tinuous 
standing preced- 
ing retirement. 


year in pension 
association and 
joined prior to 
50. 


2 years in pension 
department (ad- 
mission to those 
under 40, in 
good health and 
earning over 
$60 per month). 
| 
20 years contin- 
uous 
| standing. 


years in pension 
department. 
No one ad- 
mitted over 45 
and must be in 
good physical 
condition. 

25 years contin- 
uously. 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONALS—Continued 


ELIcIBI 


PROCEEDINGS 


LITY 





Pension 


Reason 


Physical incapacity 
to work; not in- 
mate of govern- 
ment institution; 
not recipient of 
other pension over 
$5 per week. 


Physical incapacity 
| to work and no 
| means of support 

(less than $60 per 
month). 
1 


Can no longer work 
at trade. 
jection to outside 


Must be retired from} 


| active service. En- 

| gineer dismissed for 

| any cause may be| 
pensioned if 60 
years old or over 
and been member 
12, years or over. 


| | 
| Must be retired from) 
old job. May per-| 


form other work,} 
if able. 


' 
} | 
Must not earn over 


2 days pay per! 
week in printing| 
trade; incapacity| 


| for work; not resi-| 


No ob-| 


Disabil ity 


Memb. 


10 years con- 
tinuous | 


| good stand- 
ing. 
| 


| 15 years con- 


good stand- 
| ing. 
| 


Same as for 
old age. 


Same as for 
old age 
pension. 





dent of government} 
institution or re-| 
ceive other pension. | 


Incapacitated for 
work that will take 
care of needs 


Physical inability to 

secure or continue 
| work at scale more 
than 2 days a week. 





Same as old 
age. 


60 


tinuous | 











Reason 





Incapacitated through 
injuries in line of 
work; other stipula- 
tions same as old 
age. 








Incapacitated through 
injury in line of duty; 
other incomeg ess 
than $60 per month. 



























Loss of eye.... 







Totally incapacitated 
for work, and only 
for duration of 






in- 
capacity. Time on 
incapacity roll de- 





ducted from service 
count for pension. 












Total and permanent 
incapacity for work, 
to care for needs only 


















for length of dis- 
ability. 

Same as for old age 
Disability for one 
year accepted as 






proof of permanency. 
Pension ceases with 
disability. 












Physically incapaci- 
tated for work 
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Name of Union 


Bricklayers 


Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers. 


Electrical Workers. . . 


Granite Cutters 


Locomotive Engineers. . . 


Locomotive,Firemen and 
Enginemen. 


Printing Pressmen 


Railroad Trainmen 


Ws 6d voiccccbbicsane ned 





BENEFITS TO DEPENDENTS OF DECEASED 


Eligibility 


Widow of either pensioner 
or eligible for pension, 
must apply, within 6 
months of death and 
must have no other sup- 
port. 


Widows of pensioners who 
pay dues of $1 per 
month as honorary mem- 
bers. 


Death benefit to ‘heirs. 
$1,000 lump sum. 


Widows or mothers or 
both in good physical 
condition when joining 
special widows depart- 
ment if under 50 years 
of age. Contribute $2 
to$3 per month according 
to age. 


Widows of members of 
special widow pension 
department. Eligibility 
same as pension depart- 
ment. Assessment $1 
to $3.50 according to 
age. Application fee, $1. 


Death benefit to heirs or 
dependents. 


Widows who keep up dues 
of deceased husband. 


Widow or wife of husband 
admitted to elemosynary 
institution. 


Amount 


Same as for old age. | 
Death benefit $300 
after 10 years; $50 
after 6 months. 


$400 lump sum, 


25 to $30 per month. | 
Members can carry 2 
certificates each for 
wife and mother. 


$35 per month....... 


$100 to $700 lump 
sum. 


Pension of husband... . 


Pension of husband. 
$75-$500 lump sum. 
Death benefits to 
heirs or dependents. 


Duration 


Until remar- 
riage. 


Until remar- 
riage. 


Till death or 
remar- 
riage. 


NotE—The following] organizations have discontinued their old age and relief plans: Railroad Tele- 
raphers—Original plan established 1914, discarded, 1919; 2nd plan, established 1921, discarded, 
1924. RailroadgyConductors, established, 1917; abandoned, 1928. 
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DISABILITY INSURANCE 


{ 


Date | 
Scope of plan |Estab- | Cost to members 
lished | 


Boilermakers Compulsory....| 1925 | Insured thru | $15 per $1,000 of insurance per year. 
commercial 
company. 
Boot and Shoe Compulsory....| 1907 | General fund of | 35 cents each week. 
Workers. union. | 


Compulsory to | 1882 | Death and dis- | 40 cents per month. 
60 years old. ability fund. 


Optional.......} 1921 | Beneficiaryfund | 50 cents per month. 
of union. | 


| Compulsory....| 1880 | ‘Added benefit’ | 36 cents per week for general fund’ 
fund to gen- 15 cents per week for “Added 
eral fund. benefit fund.” 


Pattern Makers... | Compulsory....| 1905 | Sick and death | $3.60 per year. 
benefit fund. 





Railroad Signal- | Optional.......} 1923 | Protective fund.| $2.40 to join; $1.20 thereafter as 
men. | meeded. 


Railroad Conduc- | Compulsory....| 1901 | Relief fund.....| $4 per year. 


tors. | 
| 
| 


Sleeping Car | Compulsory....| 1928 | General fund...| $2 per month. 











| 
| 
Conductors. | } 


DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Payments to members Disability definition Death benefits 


$1,000 minimum; $2,000 | Partial loss of eye, hand, | Face of policy paid re- 
additional may be car- foot. Total. Unable to fol- gardless of participa- 
ried; $500-$800 for low occupation on account tion in disability bene- 
partial disability. physical condition. fit. 


Boot and Shoe | $100. Members’ not | If member is incapacitated | None if person has drawn 
Workers. physically fit or 60 for 2 years and has disability benefit. 
ears or over when drawn 26 weeks sick bene- 
initiated are entitled fit he is classed as totally 
to one-half benefit. disabled. 


Carpenters $50 for 1 year member to | Total blindness; loss of arm | None for persons re- 
$400 for 5 or more or leg, or both; total dis- ceiving disability dona- 
years. Home for aged ability of a limb; loss of 4 tion. 
established in 1928. fingers of one hand; physical 

disability from accident. 


Machinists Total disability prior to age | None for persons who 
60; must show evidence have received disability 
of being disabled for life. benefit. 


Molders $100—1 to 5 years; | Loss of arm, leg, or both; | None for persons re- 
$200—over 15 years total blindness; total pa- ceiving disability. 
from general fund; ralysis; 3 years continued 
$500 ‘Added Benefit.”’ incapacity. 


Pattern Makers. .| $50—1 year to $400 for | 3 years disability may draw 
15 years for member sick benefit then after 4 
prior to July 1, 1917; years; disability benefit. 
those coming in there- 
after, $300 maximum 
after 25 years. 


Railway Carmen. $25C 


Railroad Signal- | 10 cents foreach member | Any permanent total dis- | None for persons draw- 
men. of fund up to $1,000. ability. ing disability benefits. 


Railroad Con- | $55 permonth maximum | Financially and physically | $1,000 to $3,000 to mem- 
ductors. granted for 1 vear disabled. bers of Mutual Benefit 
at a time. Member « BAssociation. 
may elect to enter 
home for aged instead. 


Sleeping Car | $1,000 at rate of $25 per 
Conductors. month; less dues and 
interest. 
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Homes for Superannuated Union Members— 
Organization Date Location 
Established 


Typographical 1891 Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Firemen 

Engineers 
Trainmen 
Printing Pressmen 1912 Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. 
Carpenters 1928 Lakeland, Florida. 


1891 Highland Park, Illinois. 


Recommendations—The problem of income for old age is one which is a 
potential burden to millions from the time they begin work. The seriousness of the 
problem varies inversely with the income. It is urgent with the wage earner, the small 
salaried worker as well as the self-employed who get small returns. 

Pension plans must be based on actuarial experience to be safe and are expensive 
for small groups or industries. There can be no widespread institution of old age 
income plans without wide cooperation. 

There are two outstanding needs: 

(1). A center for collecting and evaluating information. 

(2). Consideration of the American situation in order that we may be prepared 
to formulate the national policy. 

Varied and numerous groups are concerned with the problem and are seeking 
information. There already exists a sizeable amount of scattered information which 
to be useful should be brought together and evaluated by an agency commanding 
general confidence. 

There have been a number of studies by state commissions, private groups and 
individuals, which have considered various phases of old age income and have been 
concerned with specific problems or duties, but there has been no study of the problem 
as a national social problem. There is need to have this problem studied by a rep- 
resentative national committee or commission for the purpose of making available 
information necessary to the formulation of a national policy and to evaluate the 
material available through agencies that have studied the problem, and to indicate 
possible next steps. 

It is obvious that the social problem involved is larger than any one group and 
there is need for a clearing center for information and coordination of plans. 

We need to have information on the number of persons dependent in old age. 
We need to know the best way to provide for dependent and helpless persons who have 
no families to care fort hem. We need to make provisions for such individuals that 
will best preserve the sensibilities of self-dependence and self-respect. We need, as a 
nation, to consider this problem constructively and to decide what we can and should 
do about it. 

We therefore recommend that the American Federation of Labor ask the Con- 
gress of the United States to make the necessary appropriation and to authorize a 
commission on old age income to study the problem and make report. Such a com- 
mission should consist of representatives of Labor, employers and the public and 
should have adequate technical counsel. 


Proposed Anti-Injunction Legislation—Early in the session of Congress in De- 
cember, Senator Shipstead of Minnesota introduced a bill providing that equity courts 
should not issue injunctions to protect property when there is a remedy at law and 
nothing was to be held as property unless tangible and transferable. The bill was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee which appointed Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
Senator Blaine of Wisconsin, and Senator Walsh of Montana as subcommittee to 
consider the measure. 

As directed by the Los Angeles Convention, a special conference of representatives 
of national and international unions was held in Washington on February 7, 1928. 
The conference was well attended by union officials seriously concerned for the obstacles 
injunctions were placing in the path of union development. It immediately preceded 
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‘hearings before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary on the Shipstead Bill and 
thereby enabled many of the conferees to attend the hearings. 

The conference did not commit itself to a specific proposal but expressed its deep 
concern to have evils remedied. 

The subcommittee held very extensive hearings at which the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and representatives of many other organizations appeared 
in favor of anti-injunction legislation. 

The Senate subcommittee was most sympathetic and were manifestly concerned 
as to how to remedy the evils. They invited the cooperation of legal experts whose 
conference and deliberations resulted in the substitute bill proposed to the Judiciary 
Committee. This was reported to the full committee but as there was not sufficient 
time to consider the proposed bill by the full committee so near the close of the session 
it was decided to have it published in the Congressional Record. ‘The object was to 
get as much publicity as possible so that the members of the Senate and those interested 
throughout the country could have definite information as to what was pending before 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

Representatives LaGuardia and Schafer introduced the Shipstead bill in the 
House. Extended hearings were held but no definite action was taken. 

The text of the bill proposed by the subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee follows: 


(Committee Print) 
May 29, 1928 
70TH CONGRESS—IsT SESSION 
S. 1482 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
December 12, 1927 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary 


A BILL 


To amend the Judicial Code and to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting 
in equity, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 

That no court of the United States, as herein defined, shall have jurisdiction 
to issue any restraining order or injunction in a case involving or growing 
out of a labor dispute, except— 

(a) When the procedure followed and the order issued by the court shall 
conform to the definitions of, and the limitations upon, the jurisdiction and 
authority of the court, contained in this Act; and 

(b) When the issuance of such a restraining order or injunction shall 
not be contrary to the public policy declared in this Act. 

Sec. 2. In the interpretation of this Act and in determining the juris- 
diction and authority of the courts of the United States, as such jurisdiction 
and authority are herein defined and limited, the public policy of the United 
States is hereby declared as follows: 

Whereas under prevailing economic conditions, developed with the 
aid of governmental authority for owners of property to organize in the cor- 
porate and other forms of ownership association, the individual unorganized 
worker is commonly helpless to exercise actual liberty of contract and to 
protect his freedom of labor, and thereby to obtain acceptable terms and 
conditions of employment, wherefore it is necessary that he have full freedom 
of association, self-organization, and designation of representatives of his 
own choosing, to negotiate the terms and conditions of his employment, 
and that he shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such representatives 
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or in self-organization or in other concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; therefore, the fol- 
lowing definitions of, and limitations upon, the jurisdiction and authority 
of the courts of the United States are hereby enacted. 

SEc. 3. No undertaking or promise, such as is described in this section, 
or any other undertaking or promise contrary to the public policy declared 
in section 2 of this Act, shall be enforceable or shall afford any basis for the 
granting of legal or equitable relief by any court of the United vtates, in- 
cluding specifically the following: 

Every undertaking or promise hereafter made, whether written or oral, 
express or implied, constituting or contained in any contract or agreement 
of hiring or employment between any individual, firm, company, association, 
or corporation, and any employe or prospective employe of the same, whereby— 

(a) Either party to such contract or agreement undertakes or promises 
not to join, become, or remain a member of any labor organization or of 
any employer organization; or 

(b) Either party to such contract or agreement undertakes or promises 
that he will withdraw from an employment relation in the event that he 
joins, becomes, or remains a member of any labor organization or of any 
employer organization. . 

SEc. 4. No court of the United’ States shall have jurisdiction to issue 
any restraining order or injunction in cases involving or growing out of any 
labor dispute to prohibit any person or persons participating and interested 
in such dispute (as these terms are herein defined) from doing, whether singly 
or in concert, any of the following acts: 

(a) _ Ceasing or refusing to perform any work or to remain in any re- 
lation of employment; 

(b) Becoming or remaining a member of any labor organization or of any 
employer organization, regardless of any such undertaking or promise as is 
described in section 3 of this Act; 

(c) Paying or giving to, or withholding from, any person participating 
and interested in such labor dispute, any strike or unemployment benefits 
or insurance or other moneys or things of value; 

(d) By all lawful means aiding any person participating and interested 
in any labor dispute who is being proceeded against in, or is prosecuting, any 
action or suit in any court of the United States or of any State; 

(e) Giving publicity to the existence of, or the facts involved in, any 
labor dispute, whether by advertising, speaking, patrolling, or by any other 
method not involving fraud or violence; 

(f) Assembling peaceably to act or to organize to act in promotion 
of their interests in a labor dispute; 

(g) Advising or notifying any person of an intention to do any of the 
acts heretofore specified; 

(h) Agreeing with other persons to do or not to do any of the acts 
heretofore specified; and 

(i) Advising, urging, or otherwise causing or inducing without fraud 
or violence the acts heretofore specified, regardless of any such undertaking 
or promise as is described in section 3 of this Act. 

SEc. 5. No court of the United States shall have jurisdiction to issue 
a restraining order or injunction upon the ground that any of the persons 
participating and interested in a labor dispute constitute or are engaged 
in an unlawful combination or conspiracy because of the doing in concert 
of the act enumerated in section 4 of this Act. 

SEc. 6. No officer or member of any association or organization, and 
no association or organization participating and interested in a labor dispute, 
shall be held responsible or liable in any court of the United States for the 
unlawful acts of individual officers, members, or agents, except upon clear 
proof of actual participation in, or actual authorization of such acts, or of 
ratification of such acts after actual knowledge thereof. 
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Sec. 7. No court of the United States shall have jurisdiction to issue 
an injunction in any case involving or growing out of a labor dipute, as 
herein defined, except after hearing the testimony of witnesses in open court 
(with opportunity for cross-examination) in support of the allegations of 
a complaint made under oath, and except after finding of fact by the court, 
to the effect— 

(a) That unlawful acts have been committed and will be continued 
unless restrained; 

(b) ‘That substantial and irreparable injury to complainant’s property 
will follow; 

(c) That as to each item of relief sought greater injury will be in- 
flicted upon complainant by the denial of relief than will be inflicted upon 
defendants by the granting of relief; 

(d) That complainant has no adequate remedy at law; and 

(e) That the public officers charged with the duty to protect complainant’s 
property are unable or unwilling to furnish adequate protection. 

Such hearing shall be held after due and personal notice thereof has been 
given, in such manner as the court shall direct, to all known persons against 
whom relief is sought, and also to those public officers charged with the 
duty to protect complainant’s property: Provided, however, That if a com- 
plainant shall also allege that, unless a temporary restraining order shall 
be issued without notice, a substantial and irreparable injury to complainant’s 
property will be unavoidable, such a temporary restraining order may be 
issued upon testimony under oath sufficient, if sustained, to justify the court 
in issuing a temporary injunction upon a hearing after notice. Such a 
‘temporary restraining order shall be effective for no longer than five days, 
and shall become void at the expiration of said five days. No temporary 
restraining order or temporary injunction shall be issued except on con- 
dition that complainant shall first file a bond sufficient to recompense those 
enjoined for any loss, expense, or damage caused by the improvident is- 
ssuance of such order or injunction, including all reasonable costs (together 
with a reasonable attorney’s fee) and expense of defense against the order 
or against the granting of any injunctive relief sought in the same proceeding 
cand subsequently denied by the court. 

Sec. 7a. No restraining order or injunctive relief shall be granted to 
‘any complainant who has failed to comply with any obligation imposed by 
law which is involved in the labor dispute in question, or who has failed to 
make every reasonable effort to settle such dispute either by negotiation or 
with the aid of any available governmental machinery of mediation or arbi- 
tration. 

SEc. 7b. No restraining order or temporary injunction shall be granted 
in a case involving or growing out of a labor dispute, except on the basis 
of findings of fact made and filed by the court in the record of the case prior 
to the issuance of such order or injunction. 

SEc. 7c. Whenever any court of the United States shall issue or deny 
any temporary injunction in a case involving or growing out of a labor 
dispute, the court shall, upon the request of any party to the proceedings, 
forthwith certify the entire record of the case, including a transcript of the 
evidence taken, to the circuit court of appeals for its review. Upon the 
filing of such record in the circuit court of appeals, the appeal shall be heard 
and the temporary injunctive order affirmed, modified, or set aside with the 
greatest possible expedition, giving the proceeding: precedence over all other 
matters except older matters of the same character. 

Sec. 8. In all cases where a person shall be charged with indirect 
criminal contempt for violation of a restraining order or injunction issued 
by a court of the United States (as herein defined), the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the contempt shall have been committed: Provided, That 
this requirement shall not be construed to apply to contempts committed in the 
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presence of the court or so near thereto as to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice or to apply to the misbehavior, misconduct, or disobedience 
of any officer of the court in respect to the writs, orders, or process of the court. 

SEc. 9. When used in this Act, and for the purposes of this Act— 

(a) A case shall be held to involve or to grow out of a labor dispute 
if the case involves persons who are engaged in the same industry, trade, 
craft, or occupation; or who are employes of the same employer; or who are 
members of the same organization of employers or employes; whether such 
dispute is (1) between one or more employers or associations of employers 
and one or more employes or associations of employes; (2) between one or 
more employers or associations of employers and one or more employers or 
associations of employers; or (3) between one or more employes or associa- 
tions of employes and one or more employes or associations of employes. 

(b) A person or association shall be held to be a person participating 
and interested in a labor dispute if relief is sought against him or it and if 
he or it is engaged in the same industry, trade, craft, or occupation in which 
such dispute occurs, or is a member, officer, or agent of any association of 
employers or employes engaged in such industry, trade, craft, or occupation. 

(c) The term “labor dispute” includes any controversy concerning 
terms or conditions of employment, or concerning the association or repre- 
sentation of persons in negotiating, fixing, maintaining, changing, or seeking 
to arrange terms and conditions of employment, or concerning employment 
relations, or any other controversy arising out of the respective interests 
of employer and employe, regardless of whether or not the disputants stand 
in the proximate relation of employer and employe. 

(d) The term “court of the United States’ means any court of the 
United States whose jurisdiction has been or may be conferred or defined 
or limited by Act of Congress. 

Sec. 10. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and 
the application of such provisions to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 11. AllgKcts and parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions 
of this Act are hereby repealed. 

Amend the title so as to read: “‘A bill to define and limit the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States, and for other purposes.” 


After the proposed bill had been prepared, President Green submitted it to many 
lawyers throughout the United States for their consideration and comment. He 
received a number of replies which generally favored the proposed bill, but suggested 
certain amendments. The full Judiciary Committee will consider the measure and 
make a report to the next session. 

Labor cases involve understanding of industrial situations as well as law. Highly 
specialized information is necessary for the preparation of briefs and arguments. 
To permit lawyers to familiarize themselves with the economic implications of labor 
cases, valuable time is lost before cases can come to trial. In cases growing out of 
industrial disputes, time is of utmost importance. 

During the past year we have had an example of the brief in the Interborough 
Rapid Transit case which was of outstanding excellence. It is difficult to prepare 
such a brief working under high pressure and in a limited time. However, various 
points that are involved in labor litigation might be analyzed and separated and basic 
briefs prepared upon each which with comparatively little work could be kept up 
to date. This work, done by the Federation, would make available economic legal 
briefs for the use of the lawyers of any union. It would involve an outlay in funds 
which would have to be provided. 

Significant of the effectiveness of Labor’s efforts to point out the abuses of the use 
of the injunction against Labor is the fact that both political parties adopted sections in 
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their platforms declaring the need for injunction legislation. The Republican Party said: 


We believe that injunctions in labor disputes have in some instances 
been abused and have given rise to a serious question for legislation. 


The Democratic Party said: 


We recognize that legislative and other investigations have shown 
the existence of grave abuse in the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes. 

No injunctions should be granted in labor disputes except upon proof 
of threatened irreparable injury and after notice and hearing, and the in- 
junction should be confined to those acts which do directly threaten ir- 
reparable injury. 

The expressed purpose of representative capital, labor and the bar to 
to devise a plan for the elimination of the present evils with respect to in- 
junctions must be supported and legislation designed to accomplish these 
ends formulated and passed. 


The candidates of the two political parties amplified on this and pledged them- 
selves to support legislation having for its purpose the correction of abuse of the use 
of injunctions in labor controversies. 


Child Labor—Thirty-eight legislatures will assemble in 1929, and the Executive 
Council will conduct persistent agitation for ratification of the child labor amendment 
to the constitution of the United States by those legislatures that have not yet acted 
and to urge those that have rejected the amendment to rescind their action. 

We have found that those public officials who have demanded that the states 
retain control of the children of our nation bitterly oppose any changes in the child 
labor laws of their respective states that would be of benefit to the children. This 
neglect should alarm every forward-looking citizen. 

The children of today will be the citizens of tomorrow. Therefore, it is the duty 
of the organized labor movement to persist in demanding that child exploitation in 
industry shall cease. To this end we urge all state federations of labor to begin a 
campaign as soon as the legislatures meet to secure protection for the nation’s children. 
Those states that have not yet acted should be called upon to ratify the amendment. 
Those states that have rejected the amendment should be called upon to rescind their 
action and thus show their concern for the child life of our country. 

According to official government reports those states that have ratified the amend- 
ment, those that have rejected it, those that have taken action in one house only and 
those that have not yet acted are: 


RATIFIED By BotH Hovusgs—Arizona, Arkansas, California, Wisconsin and 
Montana. 

RATIFIED BY ONE HousE—New Mexico and Nevada. 

REJECTED BY BotH HousEs—Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington and West Virginia. 

REJECTED BY ONE HouseE—lIdaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon and Wyoming. 

POSTPONED INDEFINITELY—Colorado and Iowa. 

States THaT Have Not Yet Actep—Alabama, Illinois, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York and Rhode Island. 


Official reports from a number of states show that child labor is increasing. At 
the same time many legislatures are ignoring the plight of the children by refusing 
to enact any legislation that will protect them from exploitation. 

After this convention adjourns the Executive Council will begin a campaign to 
arouse our citizenship to the dangers ahead by neglecting the future fathers and 
mothers. We shall need the support of every national and international union, state 
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federation of labor, city central body and local union to obtain justice for the young. 

All the powers of big corporations and greedy employers are ranged against us, 
but we believe that if the labor movement does its duty it will not be long before the 
proposed child labor amendment will be a part of the constitution, as the Executive 
Council does not intend to give up the struggle until victory is won. 


Company Unions—We have continued our efforts to secure the facts on company 
unions and various shop representation plans which are but extensions of management 
functions. Though company unions are supposed to be plans for employe repre- 
sentation, they are in fact agencies supervised by and responsible to management. 
We are unalterably opposed to company unions. We have brought such facts to the 
attention of both workers and employers. We have with equal diligence sought to 
set forth the facts about trade unions, the functions and services to production. We 
have sought to interpret the value and purposes of the functional services of trade 
unions so that both employers and employes might understand the value and the 
functions of trade unions. 

We believe that the effective way to refute the claims of proponents of so-called 
employe representation plans is to show why these plans are based on a wrong under- 
standing of human nature and human relations and to submit evidence of the construc- 
tive results of union-management cooperation. 

Good business men can not permanently resist cooperative relations with an 
agency that offers results in elimination of industrial wastes, higher quality standards 
of production, improvements in operating machinery, and constructive suggestions 
based on experience and reflection. The American Federation of Labor realizes that 
wage earners can benefit through prosperous industries. 

The American trade union movement is stronger than ever because it is winning 
a place in public confidence and understanding. We recommend a continuation of 
this campaign of fact finding and education. 


Radio Broadcasting—Under the terms of Resolution No. 80, as adopted by the 
Los Angeles convention, an investigation of the entire field of radio broadcasting was 
authorized. This work was entrusted to the Executive Council to be done in its own 
way and time. To have attempted to investigate the broad field of radio activity in all 
its phases would have been impossible and would have resulted in opinions half formed 
and based upon incomplete conclusions. The Executive Council has, however, watched 
with increasing interest the developments which lave taken place in this field. 

It realizes the vast assistance which radio stations owned, maintained and operated 
by the labor movement, can be to trade unionists and to the country at large. This 
assistance can be especially helpful in presenting Labor’s position and aims before 
the general public. It can also be utilized to familiarize our movement with the latest 
developments within our own ranks and can be very greatly used for the transmission 
of addresses to our membership from prominent trade union officers. We oppose and 
will oppose any movement which will tend to weaken our position in this field and 
will assist in every way the extension of trade union activities in the radio world. 

In its report to the Portland, 1923, convention, the Council stated: 


For the future industry must become something of which we have a 
national consciousness. It must cease to be a disconnected collection of 
groups, like states without a union. The future demands an American 
industry, in which it shall be possible for all to give of their best through the 
orderly processes of democratic, representative organization. The ruthless 
drive of purely individual aim and ambition has given America tremendous 
industrial giants. Great abuse has accompanied great achievements, but 
what is frequently overlooked is the fact that the ambition to build has been 
the driving force behind our most remarkable strides. The abuses, terrible 
and costly as they have been, have been largely coincidental. 


This language is as applicable today as it was then. We are living in a practical 
day, and facing practical problems. They must be faced in a practical way. The 
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vast growth of nation-wide hook-ups in the radio field may cause some annoyance 
and some thought of monopoly of the air, but in this practical day, there is no other 
way by which the country as a whole can be reached for their enjoyment, enlighten- 
ment and education. It is true that there may be some hardships worked, but this 
is inevitable and with the systematic development of radio activity, coupled with 
proper functioning by the Federal Radio Commission, this will be reduced to a minimum. 

Radio broadcasting is properly a part of interstate commerce. As such it should 
be susceptible to those regulations as are applicable to it. Again, the Federal Radio 
Commission is clothed with power to prevent abuses and to cure them where they exist. 

Only recently a recommendation was made to the Federal Radio Commissioner 
by one of its members that a board of citizens, at least ten in number, act as advisory 
board to every broadcasting station owner. This to be a requirement of the Federal 
Radio Commission. This board would advise only on matters of public interest, 
convenience and necessity. The recommendation was taken under advisement. 

Again early in September the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in Phil- 
adelphia ruled that the clause of the agreements entered into between the Radio 
Corporation of America and its licensed manufacturers of radio receiving sets which 
restricted the manufacturers to the use of Radio Corporation’s tubes in the construction 
of such sets was void and in violation of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 

There is now pending before the Federal Trade Commission a dispute concerning 
the Radio Corporation of America, the General Electric Company and others in 
which it is complained that certain acts constituted unfair methods of competition 
in commerce and that the combination and conspiracy alleged between them were 
to effect and create a monopoly in radio communications and the manufacture and 
sale of radio apparatus. 

These matters are mentioned so that it might be shown that the abuses neces- 
sarily attendant upon the growth of such an industry are receiving attention. 

Of course, it is important that future developments be carefully observed and 


steps taken to cure any evils or abuses which are allowed to remain. We recommend 
that the Executive Council continue its examinations of this industry to the end that 
the rights of Labor are properly protected. , 


American Bar Association—In continuation of the work of the committee selected 
to confer, advise, and counsel with the Committee on Commerce of the American 
Bar Association, charged with the duty of investigating problems arising out 
of industrial relations and disputes, and if possible to prepare a legislative program for 
that association upon this subject, the following report of the committee is submitted: 


Meetings were held several times during the past year by the Committee 
on Commerce of the American Bar Association in which the Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor participated. Our advice and counsel 
were freely and fully extended. In like manner our services were whole- 
heartedly received and gratefully acknowledged. The spirit which pre- 
vailed throughout our relationship was one of courtesy, fairness and of a 
sincere desire to prove helpful in advancing cooperative industrial relations 
and collective understandings and agreements and for the avoidance of in- 
dustrial disputes without force or compulsion. 

As indicated in our report of last year, the Committee of the American 
Bar Association intended also to solicit the attitude and point of view of all 
other groups interested and concerned in the work delegated to it. With 
this in view the American Bar Association Committee, on January 30, sent 
out an announcement in which it reviewed the studies made by it in previous 
years and arranged for public hearings in New York to which it invited other 
agencies in addition to the American Federation of Labor. 


In its announcement the Bar Association Committee said: 


From our contacts with business men of vision, and grasp of affairs, 
as well as withthe representatives of Labor, we have reason to believe that 
a declaration of policy along the following lines offers a platform upon which 
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business, management, organized labor and the public generally may be 
brought together: 


To promote good will between those investing capital, those par- 
ticipating in management and those who render service in industry, 
and to facilitate the moving of commerce without wasteful interruption 
of industry, Ir 1s HEREBY DECLARED TO BE the policy of the United 
States in the field of interstate and/or foreign commerce (and in so far 
as it may lawfully do so in the field of intrastate commerce) to promote 
the peaceful adjustment and prevention of industrial controversy by 
encouraging the making and maintenance inviolate by responsible or- 
ganizations of employers and responsible organizations of working men 
and/or women of contracts for the adjustment of their relations, through 
negotiation and arbitration, such contracts when freely and voluntarily 
made to be in all respect lawful and binding and the provisions for settle- 
ment of differences by arbitration to be irrevocable and enforceable in 
the manner hereinafter provided; it is declared further to be part of said 
policy to encourage the peaceable and orderly ascertainment of the 
true facts in all industrial situations coming within federal cognizance 
and thus to promote the use of rational and lawful methods in the settle- 
ment of controversies arising out of such industrial situations. 

To that end with that objective, provision is herein made for the 
legal effectuation of agreements containing provisions for arbitration 
and for the establishment of a National Industrial Council constituted 
as hereinafter provided and having the powers and duties hereinafter 
enumerated. . 


The committee further stated: 


It will, of course, be understood that neither the American Bar As- 
sociation nor our committee nor any group with whom we have conferred is 
committed to anything in the way of legislation. We are endeavoring only— 
we hope in a sensible and practical way—to perform an important public 
service in a field in which the organized Bar of the country, in cooperation 
with other organized bodies and the public generally, may be of assistance, 
and in which we hope to develop American law along the lines of sound 
American public opinion. 

This announcement aroused considerable public interest. It developed 
an immediate response from all agencies interested.’ The hearings that 
followed lasted throughout Thursday, February 16; Friday, February 17, 
and part of Saturday, February 18. 

Many organizations of employers associations and other groups were 
invited to these hearings and quite a number responded. Likewise the 
American Federation of Labor and its several departments were invited and 
President Green responded in behalf of the American Federation of Labor 
and its several departments. In addition, other persons and organizations 
who failed to attend the hearings submitted their views in writing. 

The Bar Association Committee thereafter considered all advice and 
counsel given to it by your committee and what it received from all other 
sources and as hereinbefore noted, it submitted its report to the meeting 
of the American Bar Association, held at Seattle, Washington, July 25, 26, 
27, 1928. That convention of the American Bar Association approved the 
statement of policy and legislative proposals contained in the American 
Bar Association Committee’s announcement of January 30, 1928, and as 
hereinbefore set forth. This approval was manifested by the unanimous 
adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the American Bar Association adopts and approves the 
report of the commerce committee concerning the settlement of industrial 
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disputes affecting or relating to interstate commerce, and that the committee 
be directed to take steps to have the bill enacted into law after making such 
changes as to it may seem necessary. 


It will be noted that while the American Bar Association has approved 
the legislative proposal of the committee, it has likewise authorized its com- 
mittee to make such changes as to it may seem necessary before proceeding 
to have this proposal submitted to Congress for enactment into law. 

Inasmuch as your committee was not specifically authorized to make a 
critical examination and report upon this proposal and it having come into 
being primarily for the purpose of conferring with the committee of the 
American Bar Association, and for the further reason that an opportunity 
is presented to submit to the committee of the Bar Association such sug- 
gestions for change, amendment or otherwise, as a critical examination of 
this proposed legislation may bring to light, your committee is prompted 
to submit the recommendation that this committee be continued for the 
purpose of making the critical examination required of a subject of such vast 
magnitude as is involved in this legislative proposal—that it be authorized 
to confer further with the American Bar Association Committee, if that course 
be found expedient, that it submit its findings and recommendations to the 
Executive Council at the earliest possible opportunity and that the Executive 
Council thereafter deal with this subject as it deems best in order to fully 
set forth, safeguard and advance the rights and proper interests of the wage 
earners in their individual and collective capacities, expressed by them through 
their trade unions and as will advance collective bargaining, command respect 
for collective agreements entered into, and maintain inviolate the spirit of 
voluntarism. 

We are indeed grateful for the opportunity given to us to advise with 
the Committee of the American Bar Association on this subject. We refrain 
from any expression upon the legislative proposal involved by reason of the 
procedure recommended. We trust that our conduct, activities and recom- 
mendations as herewith submitted may merit your approbation and the 
approval of the American Federation of Labor. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) MATTHEW WOLL. 
J. PF eee. 
VICTOR A. OLANDER. 


Attempted Communistic Control—The activities of the communists to disrupt 
and disorganize the trade unions and get control of union meetings have not abated. 
Their purposes are concealed under terms and titles which tend to mislead the un- 
thinking and those not fully informed—sometimes expressed as destructive criticism, 
efforts to belittle trade union policies, or to reverse trade union policies for revolu- 
tionary methods. We have been constantly on the alert to warn our affiliated organi- 
zations and their membership against giving aid or comfort, moral or financial support, 
to these would-be wreckers of the trade union movement. 

The trade union movement is founded upon sound and proven principles. The 
life of our movement depends upon the preservation of these principles. The com- 
munists are fundamentally antagonistic to the principles, policies, practices and law 
of the organized labor movement. 

We repeat our assertion that has been often reaffirmed, there can be no compromise 
with the communists, with its followers and adherents. They seek the destruction 
of the organized labor movement and would substitute therefor class war and class 
hatred. Their objective in the United States necessitates not only the destruction 
of the American Federation of Labor but the overthrow of the government of the 
United States and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Wherever there is discontent among the workers arising from unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of employment, low wages, long hours of work, unemployment, that is the point 
where the communists concentrate their work. They seek to get workers out on 
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strike or to control strikes called by trade unionists. Such strikes become propaganda 
centers with no real effort to get an agreement. Not work agreements with oppor- 
tunity for steady progress, but rebellion and insistence on ultimate ends is their pur- 
pose and policy; not possible betterment now in the conditions of the workers but 
the promise of all things is the bait with which they seek to lure the toilers from their 
allegiance to the great organized labor movement which since its inception fifty years 
ago has brought so much of help and hope and betterment into the lives of the workers 

The communists have been especially active in the needle trades, textile industries 
building trades and the mining industry. They have sought to form rival organi- 
zations in these trades. They have fomented friction and trouble and then placed 
obstacles in the way of industrial agreements. 

The organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and the 
American Federation of Labor itself have taken a determined stand to expel every 
communist from the ranks of the organized labor movement. 

We refer at this length to these matters because of the increased activity of the 
communists during the past year and because we again desire to warn the organiza- 
tions of labor, their officers and their members against giving countenance, aid, support 
or encouragement to communistic activities whatsoever guise they may assume. 
Make official inquiries before entering into new relationships. 


CONCLUSION 


Our report shows that the time is ripe for concerted action in an educational 
organizing campaign. Organization in trade unions is the basic step for betterment 
for many wage earners who are not keeping step with progress in increasing wages or 
decreasing hours of work. So long as the standards of these workers are lower than 
union standards and so long as we come into competition with the work of wage earners 
whose work standards are lower than ours, we are handicapped by the downward 
pull. In addition to our concern for the progress of the trade union movement, we 


want to see more workers realize the great difference that higher social and work 
standards make in living. 

The shops, factories, mines, commercial establishments, offices, and transporta- 
tion agencies are the work-homes of millions of people in which they spend the most 
important part of their lives. The atmosphere of these work homes, the nature of 
work relationships, the spirit of industrial government, are among the formative 
influences that determine the character and the spirit of the great majority of human 
beings. : 

The purposes of the labor movement and the significance of its work as measured 
in richness and bigness of human life are a challenge to our capacity and love of humanity. 
While we know that trade unionism must depend on business efficiency as an instru- 
mentality, yet it is the idealism and the spiritual yearning expressed through trade 
unionism that hold our devotion and command our service. Desire for growth is 
inseparable from human life. Trade unionism is the most potential agency for pro- 
viding opportunity for sustained growth for those who work for wages. It provides 
the means and the channels for intelligent self-direction. 

For this work, so worthy of devotion and dedication of all that is highest in us 
we appeal in most earnest and urgent terms to all labor organizations that they give 
themselves without reservation and with a spirit of high endeavor during the coming 
year. 

Let us take full advantage of the opportunity that awaits us. The Executive 
Council urges that, during the year 1929, every local union, city central body and state 
federation of labor in the United States and Canada turn particular attention to 
educational and organizing activities, to the end that all wage earners may be united 
in a nation-wide movement for their advancement, that they may share as an organized, 
independent and responsible group in the industrial and civic life of our countries, 
and that understanding of the aims and ideals of the labor movement be spread among 
all groups in American society. 

Since reliable records show that in recent years the conditions of groups 
of workers on jobs requiring little previous training, thatiis, workers in repetitive or highly 
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specialized jobs, ‘‘common’’ labor, women workers, have not advanced in proportion 
to those of union groups, particular attention should be given to the organization of 
these special groups of workers. 


We urge that the goal we have set in this report be made the objective of all 
organizing campaigns: DOUBLE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN 1929! 
With this high aim for inspiration let us make the coming year a period of progress 
that will make an epoch of growth and open the way to boundless opportunity. 
Make all things count to this end: DOUBLE TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 
IN 1929. 
Fraternally submitted, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
President. 
FRANK DUFFY, 
First Vice- President. 
T. A. RICKERT, 
Second Vice-President. 
JACOB FISCHER, 
Third Vice- President. 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
Fourth Vice- President. 
JAMES WILSON, 
Fifth Vice- President. 
JAMES P. NOONAN, 
Sixth Vice- President. 
JOHN COEFIELD, 
Seventh Vice-President. 
ARTHUR O. WHARTON, 
Eighth Vice- President. 
MARTIN F. RYAN, 
Treasurer. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 











Vice-president Woll moved that the name 
of the President of the American Federation 
of Labor be added as a member of the Com- 
mittee on International Labor Relations. 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 

President Green announced that resolu- 
tions would be received until 12 o'clock, 
midnight, Tuesday, November 20. 

President Green: The Chair wishes to 
announce that in response to an invitation 
extended to National Commander Paul V. 
McNutt, of the American Legion, he _ will 
arrive in the city tonight and will address 
the convention tomorrow forenoon. I hope 
that all the delegates and visitors will bear 
this in mind and attend tomorrow's ses- 
sion, because | know the National Com- 
mander of the American Legion will submit 
to you a very instructive and inspiring ad- 
dress. 

The Secretary of Labor, Honorable James 
J. Davis, has notified me that he will prob- 
ably be in this city in time to address the 
convention on next Friday. 

President Green introduced to the con- 
vention Mr. John Marchbank and Mr. E. 
Edwards, fraternal delegates from the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Varley, fraternal delegate from the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. To 
each fraternal delegate he presented a gold 
convention badge. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The following resolutions were received 
and referred by President Green to 
committees: 


Proposing Amending Constitutional 
visions Governing Consideration 
of Grievences 


Resolution No. 1—By Delegate Albert M. 
Anderson, of the Paving Cutters Union of 
the United States and Canada: 


Article 3, Section I1, to read: Any 
grievance decided by a previous conven- 
tion can be reconsidered if a majority of 
the delegates voting are in favor. 

If any union has any grievance, the same 
to be considered regardless of whether or 
not the parties involved have tried to solve 
the difficulties. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Proposing Amending the A. F. of L. Con- 
stitution to Provide that Amend- 
ments May Be Adopted by 
a Majority Vote. 


Resolution No. 2—By Delegate Albert M. 
Anderson, of the Paving Cutters’ Union of 
the United States and Canada: 


Article 16, to read: This Constitution 
can be amended or altered only at the reg- 
ular session of the convention, and to do 
so, it shall require a majority vote of all 
delegates voting. 


Pro- 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 
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Proposing that Affiliated Unions Make Pro- 
visions in Their Trade Agreements 
Which Will Reserve the Right 
to Declare Sympathetic 
Strikes 


Resolution No. 3—By Delegate Albert M. 
Anderson, of the Paving Cutters Union of 
the United States and Canada: 


New Article to read: All National and 
International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to incorpo- 
rate the following article in all agreements 
to be signed after January I, 1929: 

“(Name of Union) reserves the right to 
call a member or members out on strike 
if it be proven that said member or mem- 
bers are used to defeat any member or 
body of members on strike either of their 
own union or a sister organization.” 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Proposing Requesting Release of Tom 
Mooney 


Resolution No. 4—By Delegate Albert M. 
Anderson, of the Paving Cutters Union of 
the United States and Canada: 


That it go on record that the delegates 
of the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention request Governor Young of Cali- 
fornia for an immediate release of Tom 
Mooney and all other workers unjustly held 
in the prisons of California, also that the 
same request be sent to the governors of 
other states where workers are unjustly 
held in prisons because of their efforts in 
behalf of the working class. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Proposing that the Quota Provisions of Im- 
migration Law Apply to Mexico 
and Latin-American Countries 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegates F. H. 
Fljozdal, E. E. Milliman, C. E. Crook, J. F. 
Towle and J. J. Farnan of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes: 


WHEREAS, Mexico and other Latin- 
American countries do not come under the 
quota provisions of the United States Im- 
migration Act; and 

WHEREAS, The influx of cheap labor 
from these countries in recent years has been 
gradually increasing, until their presence 
has actually become a very grave menace 
to our wage structure, particularly as their 
immigration and importation into this coun- 
try so vitally affects the common laborer, 
from the section gangs of the southwest 
to the coal mines of Pennsylvania; and 

WHEREAS, There are at present millions 
of men and women jobless in this country, 
many of whom are out of employment be- 
cause of the alarming influx of cheap la- 
bor from the Latin-American countries, who 
will work for any wage and submit to any 
living conditions thrust upon them, which 
American labor will not submit to; and 

WHEREAS, It has been found that this 
class of immigrants will not support organ- 
ized labor and, with but very few excep- 
tions, it is practically impossible to induce 
them to join the ranks of the organized 
workers, they, therefore, becoming an ob- 
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stacle in the way of the welfare and fu- 
ture development of the labor movement 
in this country; and, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in the City of 
New Orleans, in its 1928 convention, go on 
record in favor of a legislative measure 
having for its purpose the placing of these 
Latin-American countries under the quota 
provisions of the Immigration Act; and, 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the delegates of this 
Forty-eighth Regular Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in regular 
session assembled hereby empower, author- 
ize, instruct and direct the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor to 
support an amendment to the immigration 
law which will in effect properly protect 
the workers of the United States from the 
present unwarranted influx of cheap, com- 
mon labor from the countries in question. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Urging Application of Eight-Hour Law to 
Employes of Veterans Hospitals 
Resolution No. 6—By Delegate Harry W. 
rene of the Wyoming State Federation of 
abor: 


WHEREAS, It was the evident intent of 
Congress that the provisions of the Fed- 
eral statute providing for the eight-hour 
day should apply to all branches of Gov- 
ernment service, in that this was recog- 
nized as a reasonable work day and one 
promoting the health and well being of 
those coming under its beneficent provi- 
sions; and 


WHEREAS, Since the ravages of the late 
war our Government has developed a sys- 
tem of Veterans Hospitals, under the man- 
agement of the Veterans Bureau; and 

WHEREAS, There are employed in these 
hospitals persons whose duties are to work 
in the wards and buildings where these 
patients are confined and as these employes 
are not classed as either laborers or me- 
chanics, the Director of the Veterans Bu- 
reau, General Frank T. Hinds, on an ap- 
peal from the Central Labor Union of Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming, backed by one similar in 
intent from the State Federation of Wyom- 
ing, has held that the law does not apply 
to these attendants; and 

WHEREAS, We believe the class of serv- 
ice rendered by such attendants in veterans 
hospitals, whether this be at Fort McKen- 
zie, located at Sheridan. Wyoming, where 
mentally deficient veterans are being treat- 
ed, or elsewhere, is such as to merit their 
coming under the provisions of an eight- 
hour day; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the Delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor, in annual 
convention assembled, that we urge the in- 
coming members of the Executive Council 
to co-operate with the National Federation 
of Federal Employes in efforts to secure 
a reclassification of such employes or to 
take such other measures as will be neces- 
sary to bring all such employes under the 
application of the eight-hour day. 

eferred to Committee on Shorter Work 
ay. 
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Favoring Extension of Age Limit for Ap- 
plicants for Employment Under 
the Federal Government 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegates John Coe- 
field, Thomas Burke, William Fallon, 
Charles Anderson, Charles M. Rau, of the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumb- 
ers and Steam Fitters of the United States 
and Canada: 


WHEREAS, The existing age limit for 
applicants for employment in the various 
departments of our Federal Government is 
limited to the age of forty-five; and 


WHEREAS, We believe this unfair to men 
of long experience in our particular trade; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we, The Officers and 
Delegates to this Convention, endorse the 
extending of this age limit; and be it fur- 


ther 

RESOLVED, That this resolution be pre- 
sented by the United Association to the 
next Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Urging Members of Organized Labor to 
Patronize Retail Stores Displaying Re- 
tail Clerks’ Union Store Card 


Resoultion No. 8—By Delegates John B. 
Schulte and C. C. Coulter of the Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Associa- 
tion: 

WHEREAS, The Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association has during the 
thirty years of its existence striven to or- 
ganize the employes in_ retail stores 
throughout the country; and 


WHEREAS, Progress in the organization 
of this group of wage earners depends 
largely upon the extent of the demand for 
the services of union salespeople on the 
part of the members of other organizea 
crafts; and 

WHEREAS, The members of the Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Association 
are able, by nature of the positions they 
occupy, to encourage the distribution of 
merchandise bearing the union label, and 
are at all times instructed through their 
International and local organizations to 
give union label products the preference 
when dis att. merchandise; and 

WHEREAS, The Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association believes that 
the distribution of union label merchandise 
should be made through the medium of 
union salespeople; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this, the forty-eighth 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, instruct that a letter shall be sent 
out from the office of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to all national, international 
and federal local unions, calling attention 
to the importance of this issue and its di- 
rect bearing upon the efforts of the Re- 
tail Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation to more generally extend organiza- 
tion among all retail clerks, and requesting 
that the membership in all organized crafts 
be urged to lend their support to the fur- 
therance of this work Z consistently and 
continually demanding the services of un- 
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ion clerks as well as union label merchan- 
dise; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That all members of organ- 
ized labor be strongly urged to patronize 
retail stores displaying the store card of 
the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association and to trade with salespeople 
wearing the monthly working button of 
the organization. 

Referred to Committee on Labels. 


Proposing Increasing Immigration 
Restrictions 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegate Harry W. 
Fox, Wyoming State Deduction of Labor: 

WHEREAS, The introduction of labor 
saving machinery continues to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed; and 

WHEREAS, It is our belief that all na- 
tions should be placed under the quota al- 
lowance as applied to immigrants as now 
applies to certain European countries, to 
the end that employers may not be per- 
mitted to flood the country with cheap la- 
bor; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we instruct our Ex- 
ecutive Council to lend their aid and sup- 
port to any and all measures that will fur- 
ther restrict immigration by extending the 
quota law to other countries from which 
immigration might be encouraged, also to 
secure by legislation, if a, a more 
rigorous prosecution of those who smug- 
gle alien workers into this cuntry; and, be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That consideration be given 
to legislation that will close the doors to 
immigration, except where dependent fami- 
lies of immigrants already here are con- 
cerned, or where those entering follow oth- 
er than laboring and mechanical pursuits, 
for a period of three to five years in order 
to protect the standards that we have es- 
tablished. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Proposing Increasing Immigration 
Restrictions 


Resolution No. 1!0—By Delegate Harry 
W. Fox of the Wyoming State Federation 
of Labor: 

WHEREAS, The introduction of labor 
saving machinery continues to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed; and 

WHEREAS, It is our belief that all na- 
tions should be placed under the quota al- 
lowance as applied to immigrants as now 
applies to certain European countries, to 
the end that empolyers may not be permit- 
ted to flood the country with cheap labor; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we instruct our Execu- 
tive Council to lend their aid and support 
to any and ell measures that will further 
restrict immigration by extending the quo- 
ta law to other countries from which im- 
migration might be encouraged, also to se- 
cure by legislation, if possible, a more rig- 
orous prosecution of those who smuggle 
alien workers into this cuntry; and, be it 
further ; 

RESOLVED, That consideration be given 
to legislation that will close the doors to 
immigration, except where dependent fam- 
ilies of immigrants already here are con- 
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cerned, or where those entering follow oth- 
er than laboring and mechanical pursuits, 
for a period of three to five years in 
order to protect the standards that we 
have established. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Opposing Importation of Chinese-Made 
Shingles from British Columbia 
Resolution No. 11—By Delegate Percy R. 
Bengough, of the Vancouver Trades and 

Labor Council: 


WHEREAS, Efforts have been made on 
many occasions to organize the Shingle 
Mill employees in the Province of British 
Columbia under a charter of the American 
Federation of Labor; and 

WHEREAS, The efforts of these employes 
to improve their standards of living and 
eliminate competition from cheap Oriental 
labor has been of little or no avail, for 
the reasons (1) that in all cases where 
the union men have come out on strike, 
their places have immediately been filled 
with Chiense strike-breakers, and (2) that 
90% of the shingles produced in British 
Columbia are shipped out of the Province 
to markets in the United States; and 

WHEREAS, 80% of the employes direct- 
ly employed in the manufacture of British 
ciemehie shingles are Orientals; and 

WHEREAS, In thousands of instances 
union men throughout the United States 
are using the products of these Orientals, 
shipped to this country in unfair compe- 
tition; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention, with a 
view to protecting its membership and the 
citizens generally on both sides of the In- 
ternational boundary, condemn the intro- 
duction of these Oriental products into the 
United States, and appoint a committee 
with full power to formulate and carry 
out a plan of campaign tending to elimi- 
une Chinese-made shingles from the mar- 
et. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Proposing that Affiliation of Local Unions 
with Central Bodies Be Made 
Mandatory 


Resolution No. 12—By Delegate James P. 
Sheehan, of the Federated Trades Council 
of Milwaukee. 

WHEREAS, The Federated Trades Coun- 
cil of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, recognizes the 
fact that only through united efforts can 
organized labor succeed in its onward 
march toward a more humane civilization; 
and 

WHEREAS, We believe that greater prog- 
ress could be made and greater benefits be 
derived by the Central Bodies if the word 
“Compel” be substituted for the word “in- 
struct” at the end of line three (3), Sec- 
tion two (2) of Article XI of the American 
Federation of Labor Constitution, so that 
the said section would then read as follows: 

ARTICLE XI—Local Central Bodies—Sec- 
tion 2. It shall be the duty of all National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to COMPEL 
their local unions to join chartered Central 
Labor Bodies, Departments and State Fed- 
erations in their vicinity where such exist. 
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Similar instructions shall be given by the 
American Federation of Labor to all trade 
and federal labor unions under its juris- 
diction. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That tne Fed- 
erated Trades Council of Milwaukee, at a 
regular meeting held October 17, 1928, pe- 
titions the Forty-eighth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor to make 
such change in the Constitution, as it can 
only result in the building up of Central 
Bodies. as they are an important compo- 
nent part in improving the toilers’ economic 
conditions in their locality. 

Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Metal Trades Department Commends As- 
sistance Rendered by American 


Federation of Labor 


Resolution No. 13—By Delegate James 
O'Connell of the Metal Trades Department: 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, through its officers, were of much 
assistance to the Metal Trades Department 
of the A. F. of L. in connection with fed- 
eral legislation, during the past year, lend- 
ing every help and encouragement; and 

WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Depart- 
ment appreciates the assistance given and 
desires to enjoy the same helpfulness in the 
future; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention heart- 
ily approve of the splendid co-operation in 
legislative matters given to the Metal 
Trades Department by the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and that we 
recommned to our officers that they give 
the same assistance in the future. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Proposing a National Labor College for 
Workers’ Education 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegate Harry W. 
Fox of the Wyoming State Federation of 


Labor: 

WHEREAS, There is a need for the op- 
eration and maintenance of a National La- 
bor College, or colleges, wherein men and 
women of the labor movement may be edu- 
cated and afforded a training that will en- 
able them to carry on Workers’ Educa- 
oe in their own or other communities; 
an 

WHEREAS, It is essential that such col- 
lege or colleges shall conform in_ their 
teachings, concerning the labor movement, 
with the recognized code and practices as 
accepted and endorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated or- 
ganizations, in order that uniformity may 
prevail; and 

WHEREAS, Such college or colleges will 
only be possible when they are inspired, 
established, financed and conducted through 
the regular channels of the labor move- 
ment and under the direct supervision ot 
the President of the American Federation 
of Labor; and 

WHEREAS, With the ever changing as- 
pects of our economic life, with their prob- 
lems of mass production, substitution of 
the machine for man power, with increased 
unemployment; the development of giant 
power, all bringing with them new prob- 
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lems, necessitating an intimate study of 
these as well as of more effective means 
for combating company unionism; and of 
better equipping our members for the ac- 
tive organizing work that is being demand- 
ed from us if we are to maintain even our 
comparative position and influence; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the delegates to the 48th 
Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, that we authorize our in- 
coming Executive Council to give such con- 
sideration as is necessary to the above pro- 
posal, to devise ways and means for the 
establishment of such institution or institu- 
tions and, if necessary for the success of 
the movement that they be empowered to 
levy an additional one cent per member per 
month on the affiliated membership for 
such period as may be necessary to carry 
out the objects of this resolution, such levy 
not to be for a longer period than one year. 

Referred to Committee on Education. 


Proposing that Resolutions May be Intro- 
duced at Any Time During the 
Convention 


Resolution No. 15—By Delegate Albert M. 
Anderson, of the Paving Cutters’ Union of 
the United States and Canada: 

Article 3, Section 5, to read: Resolutions 
of any character or proposals for changes 
in this Constitution can be introduced at 
any time during the convention. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Favoring Endorsement of Welch Bill Pro- 
viding for Exclusion of Filipinos 


Resolution No. 16—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Victor A. Olander, and Paul 
Scharrenberg, of the International Seamen's 
Union of America; 

WHEREAS, The desire for cheap labor 
has acted like a cancer in American pri- 
vate and public life, destroying American 
ideals and preventing the development of a 
nation based upon racial unity; and 

WHEREAS, In turn this desire has ex- 
ploited the Negro, the Chinese, the Japan- 
ese, the Hindus, as in turn each has been 
regulated or excluded; and 

WHEREAS, The Malays of the Philip- 
pines were in 1924 omitted from the gen- 
eral policy excluding all who cannot be- 
come citizens; and 

WHEREAS, There are a sufficient num- 
ber of Filipinos ready and willing to come 
to the United States to create a race prob- 
lem equal to that already here; and 

WHEREAS, Nothing short of exclusion 
can prevent the consummation of the desire 
for cheap labor and its willingness to come; 


an 

WHEREAS, The Welch Bill, H. R. 13900, 
is designed to and will prevent the Filipi- 
nos from being imported; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, that we 
endorse said bill and urge its immediate 
passage; and be it further 

_RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the proper committee of 
Congress. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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Endorsing Senate 717 Drafted to Prevent 
Smuggling of Chinese and Excluded 
Europeans Into the United States 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Victor A. Olander and Paul 
Scharrenberg, of the International Seamen's 
Union ot America: 


WHEREAS, The Chinese Exclusion Act 
and the Immigration Act of 1924 are both 
industriously violated by the smuggling into 
the United States of Chinese and excluded 
Europeans. Payment for landing the Chi- 
nese in such a way that they can at once 
mingle with the Chinese already here, be- 
ing $1,000 to $1,100 per person. The pay- 
ment for landing excluded Europeans rang- 
ing from $200 to $400 per person; and 


WHEREAS, These violations, as far as 
Europeans are concerned, up to the pres- 
ent run up to more than 60,000 per year, 
with the prospects of continuous increase, 
and the smuggling in and substitution of 
Chinese has been in sufficient number to 
keep the number of Chinese in the United 
States almost equal to what it was in 1890, 
and to keep their average age about equal 
to what it was then; and 

WHEREAS, This substitution and smug- 
gling is carried on by shipping of the 
United States and other nations, constitut- 
ing an open side door as a means by and 
through which the laws are violated; and 

WHEREAS, S. 717 is designed to and will 
remedy this evil so far as it can be re- 
medied by reducing a broad flowing river 
to a rippling brook; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor that we urge the immediate pass- 
age of S. 717; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Senator King of Utah, to 
the Committees of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization of the Senate and the House and 
to the Senators and members of the House 
of Representatives. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Protesting Passage of Free Bill and Pro- 
posed Bill to Be Introduced by the 
United States Shipping Board 
Designed to Repeal Provisions 
of the Seamen’s Act 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth and Paul Scharrenberg of the In- 
ternational Seamen's Union of America: 


WHEREAS, Mr. Free, a representative in 
Congress from the Eighth Congressional 
District of California, has introduced two 
bills, H.R. 9490 and 9491, both of which 
bills respond to the desires of some Ameri- 
can ship owners and to all ship owners of 
foreign countries; and 

WHEREAS, said bills, together with a 
bill for the codification and amendments of 
the maritime laws of the United States, to 
be introduced by the United States Ship- 
ping Board, have for their purpose the re- 
peal of all the important features of the 
La Follette Seamen's Act; and 


WHEREAS, The said La Follette Seamen's 
Act was especially passed in the further- 
ance of the development of the Merchant 
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Marine of the United States and also the 
development of a personnel for such Mer- 
chant Marine and for its training and pros- 
pective use for the Navy in time of war; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, that we 
most emphatically protest against the pass- 
age of said bills introduced by Free and 
also the bill to be introduced by the United 
States Shipping Board; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, the Committee of Commerce of 
the Senate, the Committee of Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Referred to Committees on Legislation. 


Favoring Endorsement of the Box Bill Pro- 
posing Application of the Quota Provi- 
sion of the Immigration Law to 
Mexico and Islands Adjacent 
to the United States 

Resolution No. 19—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Victor A. Olander and Paul Schar- 
renberg of the International Seamen's Un- 
ion of America: 

WHEREAS, After years and years of 
struggle Chinese exclusion was achieved 
only to be replaced by a Japanese inva- 
sion; and 

WHEREAS, After years of struggle the 
exclusion of Japanese, Hindus, and other in- 
assimilable Asiatics was obtained; and 

WHEREAS, After the quota law of 1924, 
under which only a limited number of Euro- 
peans who can be assimilated had, by an 
act of Congress, been permitted to come as 
immigrants into the United States, we find 
that the hunger for inassimilable cheap la- 
bor has _ resulted in the employment of 
agents, to bring hordes of inassimilable 
Mexican Indians into the United States for 
the purpose of doing work which can be 
and should be done by our own unem- 
ployed; and, be it therefore 

RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, that we 
endorse the Box Bill providing for the ap- 
plication of the quota law to all the peo- 
ple on this continent and its adjacent is- 
lands; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization of the Senate of the 
United States, and to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the 
House of Représentatives of the United 
States. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


To Support the Paper Makers in the De- 
partment of Justice Suit Involving the 
Use of their Union Label Water 
Mark 

Resolution No. 20—By Matthew J. Burns 
and Frank P. Barry of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers: 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor imposes upon all trade unionists the 
obligation to purchase union made goods; 
and 

WHEREAS, Union made goods are desig- 
nated as such by the label of the craft or 
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crafts whose members produce the goods and 
which is affixed to the goods either by sew- 


ing, pasting, marking or impression and 
which method in each instance is the guar- 
antee of “Union Made” by ‘the authority 
of the International Union or Unions hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the craft or crafts in 
the industry involved; and 


WHEREAS, It is the duty of each craft, 
not only to protect the product of its Union 
from substitution of non-union goods by 
deception and false claims, but also to pro- 
tect the consumers of union made goods 
from the penalties growing out of faulty 
service of the distribution system in the 
marketing of these union label goods; and 

WHEREAS, In the performance of this 
duty by the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers the Department of Justice of 
the United States, upon the complaint of 
several persons (whose names are not yet 
divulged by the Department), has entered 
suit against the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers in the District Court of 
the United States charging violation of Sec- 
tions | and 2 of the Sherman Act—an act 
to protect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraint and monopolies; and 


WHEREAS, should the United States 
Court sustain the contention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice that it is unlawful for the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
to exercise its proprietary right in the con- 
trol of its Union label, in that it cannot 
take measures to prevent deception and 
substitution of non-union paper for union 
+ of designation by authority of the 
nternational Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
then the decision will be used to subject 
the union label of every trade union to the 
expediency of every manufacturer in dispos- 
ing of his goods be they union or non- 
union; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, in- 
struct its Executive Council to use the in- 
fluence and authority of the Federation to 
protect the union label of the Paper Mak- 
ers; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That in the event of dismis- 
sal of the case against the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers that it be 
the sense of this Federation that trade 
unionists shall seek relief from any alleged 
unfair practices, in respect to the distri- 
bution of union label goods, through the 
Councils of this Federation rather than to 
appeal to the courts, which practice places 
in jeopardy the very purpose for which the 
Union Label exists, “The discrimination be- 
tween union and non-union goods.” 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Urging Trade Union Editors to Allot Space 
in Their Publications to Assist Educa- 
tional Campaign of the Union Label 
Trades Department 

Resolution No. 21—By Delegates F. P 
Barry and M. J. Burns of the Internationa] 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers: 

WHEREAS, The Union Label Trades De- 
partment of the A. F. of L. is using all the 
power and influence within its Department 
to extend and promote the use of Union 
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Label goods amongst Union men and wom- 
en; their friends and sympathizers; and 
WHEREAS, every available medium must 
be used to convey the value of this work to 
all trade unions and their friends; and 
WHEREAS, A number of International 
Unions are not affiliated with the Trade 
Union Label Department, of the A. F. of 
L.; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the forty-eighth annual 
convention of the A. F of L convening in 
New Orleans, La., November 19th, 1928 
urge all Editors of Trade Union publica- 
tions to assist in this work by allotting a 
page or more of each issue of said publi- 
cations for trade Union Label Education. 
Referred to Committee on Education. 


Favoring a Protective Tariff on Foreign 
Made Shoes 


Resolution No. 22—By Delegate John Sul- 
ives of the New York State Federation of 
abor: 


WHEREAS, Foreign made shoes are be- 
ing imported into this country in large 
numbers; and 

WHEREAS, These shoes are being sold in 
competition with our product; and 

WHEREAS, The wages paid to the work- 
ers on these shoes imported are a great 
deal lower than is paid in this country; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we petition Congress to 
place a tariff on this foreign product high 
enough to cover the difference in wages 
so that our wages and conditions be pro- 
tected and preserved. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


To Sungees the Teachers of Seattle in Their 
ight Against the Yellow Dog 
Contract 


Resolution No. 23—By Delegate John Sul- 
livan of the New York State Federation of 
Labor: 

WHEREAS, The following resolution was 
adopted by the 65th Annual Convention of 
the New York State Federation of Labor 
assembled in the City of Rochester, New 
York, on August 30, 1928: 

“WHEREAS, The Board of Education of 
Seattle, Washington, has demanded that as 
a condition of employment or re-employment 
teachers of that city must sign individual 
contracts declaring that they are not mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers or any local thereof, and that they will 
not become members during the term of the 
prngooes contract, and 

“WHEREAS, President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor, has cor- 
rectly stigmatized the action of the Seattle 
Board of Education as un-American, and 
an insult to the teachers because it de- 
prives them of their constitutional right to 
join an organization animated by the high- 
est American idealism, and 

“WHEREAS, The act depriving our loyal 
and patriotic teachers of their privileges as 
citizens may be the entering wedge of a 
movement to deprive all public service em- 
ployes of their fundamental civic rights, 
therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
New York State Federation of Labor endorse 
the position taken by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers and the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor in opposition to the Yellow 
Dog contract and urge upon the American 
Federation of Labor to call upon all labor 
organizations to come to the aid of the 
teachers of Seattle with all the resources 
at their command to the end that not only 
may the teachers of America be guaranteed 
the protection of their rights as citizens 
but that other employes of municipal, state 
and federal government may likewise be pro- 
tected; and to the further end that the 
teachers of Seattle may be freed through 
the enactment of sound tenure legislation 
and through an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, from the involuntary 
intellectual servitude now being forced upon 
them by the arbitrary action of the Board 
of Education of Seattle.” 

RESOLVED, That the 48th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled at New Orleans, La., herewith 
refers the foregoing quoted resolution to 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for consideration and for 
such action as the Executive Council may 
desire to take in furthering the purposes 
of the resolution. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
Proposing Extension of Jurisdiction of the 
Cigar akers International Union to 
Cover All Workers in the Cigar and 

Tobacco Industries * 

Resolution No. 24—By Delegates I. M. 

Ornburn, W. Perkins and . A. Camp- 


bell of the Cigar Makers International 


nion: 
WHEREAS, The rapid and unprecedented 


introduction of improved machine in all 
trades, and particularly so in the Cigar and 
Tobacco industry, together with the grow- 
ing establishment of gigantic trusts, and 
still greater combination of capital and bi 
interests, with ramifications which exten 
to, and control all elements that enter into 
production and distribution by and through 
mammoth chain factories which control and 
regulate production, and chain stores which 
control Eeteivution, and the ownership of 
Tobacco Plantations, here and Gaewkese, 
and the absolute control of raw material 
is rapidly driving small and medium shops 
and manufacturers and dealers out of busi- 
ness. This fact has, in the Cigar and To 
bacco industry, gradually reduced the own- 
ership from 25,000 manufacturers to about 
5000 owners who practically own and con- 
trol all tobacco products, and gives them 
a monopoly and distinct advantage over, 
and control of, the wage:earners. The re- 
sult has been disastrous to the wage 
scales, pay envelopes, and has had the ef- 
fect of checking the normal growth of our 
unions, and proves the absolute necessity 
of closer affiliation of allied interests of the 
workers in the industry. This principal 
demonstrated beyond successful contradic- 
tion, prompted the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union, at a former recent conven- 
tion, to extend its jurisdiction so as to 
cover all wage earners actually making in 
part, or in whole, cigars, cheroots, cigar- 
ettes, smoking and chewing tobacco; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in its 
48th session in New Orleans, recognize the 
right of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union to extend its jurisdiction, as defined 
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in the foregoing, and instructs its Secre- 
tary to amend the charter rights of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union accord- 
ingly. 

Notations attached and made a part of 
this resolution and the records. It is under- 
stood and agreed in recognizing the ex- 
tended jurisdiction that it is limited so as 
not to claim jurisdiction other than speci- 
fied in the resoluton, and that the exten- 
sion does not include such trades as team- 
sters or chauffeurs, building trades of all 
description, engineers and firemen and jani- 
tors. 

Referred to Committee on Adjustment. 


To Assist Organization Campaign of the 
Cigar Makers 

Resolution No. 25—By Delegates I. M. 
Ornburn, G. W. Perkins, W. A. Campbell 
and William Collins of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union: 

WHEREAS: The so called new industrial 
system of production, distribution, com- 
merce and finance and inventive genius, has 
transformed the old order of evolution into 
a new dynamic revolutionary force. New 
and improved machinery, new methods of 
production and distribution has reached a 

int that staggers the imagination and baf- 
les comprehension. Gigantic trusts have 
taken the place of individual ownership; cre- 
ated monopolies, and now has a gigantic 
industrial and distributive force and advan- 
tage never heretofore dreamed of. It has 
checked organization work in many trades; 
disrupted wage scales and lowered wages, 
particularly so in our trade, the Cigar Mak- 
ers’ International Union. Improved ma- 
chinery, which should be a blessing to man- 
kind in general, should not be permitted to 
be used for the enrichment of a few and 
at the expense of, and degradation of the 
many. Organization of A wage earners, 
regardless of calling, is the sole and only 
means that will place labor in a position 
to reap its proportionate share of the wealth 
it credtes. 

The Cigar Makers’ International Union 
has regulated its laws so as to meet the 
present order and methods of production, 
and is making a determined effort to or- 

anize the wage earners in the Cigar and 

obacco industry, regardless of how, or by 
whom employed—trust owned or individual; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: By the 48th session of the 
American Federation of Labor in convention 
at New Orleans, that the officers and its 
Executive Council be instructed to render 
such moral support, helpful assistance and 
encouragement, consistent with the financial 
limits and usual procedure, to the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America in 
its present campaign of organization. 

Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Favoring Empowering State Industrial Com- 
missions or Departments of Labor With 
Supervision of Licensing of Private 
Employment Agencies 

Resolution No. 26—By Delegates Edward 
Flore, Emanuel Koveleski, Thos. S. Farrell, 
Robert Hesketh and Conrad Schott of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employes Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders International 
League of America: 

WHEREAS, Official investigations have 
confirmed reports of the frequent abusive 
practices of private fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies, and, 
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WHEREAS, The highest Court has recent- 
ly held it unconstitutional to fix by law 
the fees charged by such agencies, but 
clearly within the power of the State to 
license and to regulate this business; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That in the emergency cre- 
ated by the recent Court's ruling, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, at New Orleans, La., November 
19th, 1928, urges State legislation empow- 
ering the State industrial Commissions or 
Departments of Labor to grant licenses for 
the operation of private fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies only after the presenta- 
tion of satisfactory evidence at a public 
hearing concerning (1) the character of 
the applicant (2) the suitability of the 
premises at which it is proposed to operate 
the agency, and (3) the need for an empoy- 
ment agency in the community 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


To Co-operate With Journeymen Tailors 
Union in Publicity Campaign Against 
Sweat Shops 


Resolution No. 27—By Petegetee 
Soderberg and C. N. Bolander of the 
neymen Tailors Union of America: 

WHEREAS The Journeymen Tailors 
Union of America has been constantly con- 
fronted, in its organization work, with the 
evil of home work and tenement shop condi- 
tions of employment; and 

WHEREAS The people employed in cus- 
tom tailoring are the greatest sufferers and 
direct victims of this vicious, un-American 
system, especially in New York and Phila- 
delvhia; and 

WHEREAS It has been the historic mis- 
sion of the American Federation of Labor 
to eradicate and abolish undesirable sys- 
tems of employment, such as home work and 
uwnsanitarv tenement workshops; an 

WHEREAS The Merchant Tailors, of the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia have 
their Agents soliciting customers for cus- 
tom made clothes in other sections of our 
country, the pubic being unaware under 
what conditions their cothes are made up, 
not knowing that, in most instances, the 
work is made up in the homes of the tailors, 
or in the unsanitary tenement shops, where 
it is almost impossible to guard against the 
spreading of contagious diseases, to the 
detriment of both the employes and the 
public; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the incoming Executive 
Counci and officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor co-operate with the Jour- 
neymen Tailors Union of America, with that 
end in view, that the public be informed of 
the existing sweatshop conditions in the 
Custom Tailoring trade, especially in New 
York and in Philadelphia. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Tailors’ Protest Against the National 
Woolen Mills Company 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegates Gust 
Soderberg and C. N. Bolander of the Jour- 
neymen Tailors’ Union of America. 

WHEREAS, the National Woolen Mills 
Company, of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
thru its opposition to the Journeymen Tail- 
ors’ Union of America, has made it impos- 
sible to re-establish friendly relations; 
therefore, be it 


Gust 
Jour- 


PRocEEDINGS 


RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reaffirm its action at the At- 
lantic City Convention in 1925, declaring 
the National Woolen Milis Company un- 
fair. 

Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 


Requesting A. F. of L. to Assist Imprisoned 
Trade Unionists in Allen A. Hosiery 
Company Strike and Injunction 
Suit 

Resolution No. 29—By Delegates Thomas 
F. McMahon, James Starr and Wm. Smith 
of the United Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Twenty-seven men and wom- 
en have been committed to the House of 
Correction in Milwaukee, Wis., and must 
remain there at the pleasure of United 
ene District Court Judge F. A. Geiger; 
an 


WHEREAS, These workers are fighting 
not only for the right to have a _ trade 
union but also against the abuse of the in- 
junctive power of our judges; and 


WHEREAS, These twenty-seven workers, 
residents of Kenosha, is., were found 
uilty of civil contempt of court by Judge 
a on the grounds that they violated 
the terms of a drastic injunction handed 
down by the same Judge several months 
previously at the instance of the Allen A. 
Company of Kenosha, Wis., which firm 
locked-out its workers in an effort to force 
them to leave their union; and 

WHEREAS, After having been fined $100 
each by Judge Geiger the twenty-seven de- 
fendants did refuse to pay these fines on 
discovering that this money would be turned 
over to the Allen A. Company; and 


WHEREAS, An appeal has been taken to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
against Judge Geiger's decision in this case, 
but a bond was refused to stay payment 
of fines and imprisonment meanwhile; and 

WHEREAS, Some of these workers are 
parents of young children and all of them 
are of a fine type of citizen who should not 
be forced to mingle with criminals and un- 
fortunates; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be requested 
to seek the release of these imprisoned 
trade unionists through representatives to 
the Department of Justice and other gov- 
ernment agencies and that this case be 
taken up with the President of the United 
States if need be; and, furthermore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention dis- 
patch to the twenty-seven locked-out Ke- 
nosha hosiery workers and their sympa- 
thizers now in jail a message expressing 
the highest admiration of the delegates here 
assembled for the fine determination of 
these prisoners to uphold the principles of 
trade unionism and to resist the arbitrary 
use of legal power now so common in labor 
disputes. 

eferred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Proposing that A. F. of L. Study Method 
of Combating Yellow Dog Contract 
Resolution No. 30—By Delegates Thomas 
F. McMahon, James Starr and Wm. Smith 
of the United Textile Workers of America. 
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WHEREAS, There has been a marked 
tendency in the past few years on the part 
of anti-union employers in certain indus- 
tries to revive the use of that vicious and 
illegal device known as the “yellow dog 
contract;"" and 


WHEREAS, In many cases, notably that 
of A. R. McDonald of New York City, and 
other places, private detectives have 
prompted the use of this device and fre- 
quently are paid a certain commission for 
each emplovee signing this document; and 

WHEREAS, The “yellow dog contract,” 
wherein the employee ostensibly agrees not 
to join a trade union while in the employ 
of a certain concern, is used as a means of 
intimidating workers who might desire to 
become organized but is more particularly 
used to keep representatives of unions away 
from certain groups of workers by threats 
of expensive litigation; and 

WHEREAS, It is often too expensive and 
complicated a matter for many trade unions 
to undertake the necessary legal action in 
these cases in hostile courts and too fre- 
quently only having contacts with attor- 
neys who are insufficiently informed re- 
garding this problem; and 

WHEREAS, The proceedings in the In- 
terborough case in the New York courts 
gives substantial grounds for believing that* 
the constitutionality of the ‘““yellow dog 
contract” might be successfully questioned 
if properly presented to the United States 
Supreme Court; and 

WHEREAS, In a number of States legis- 
lation is pending which would prohibit the 
use of the “yellow dog’ document on the 
grounds of public policy and in some States 
there is a reasonable prospect of secur- 
ing passage for such bill; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor be in- 
str. cted to immediately appoint a commit- 
tee to study the most effective methods of 
combating the menace to labor unions pre- 
sented by the use of the “yellow dog con- 
tract’’ and recommend to the various af- 
filiated bodies certain practical policies that 
might be followed where unions wish to de- 
fend their rights in these cases; and, be it 

RESOLVED, That effective publicity and 
educational material be prepared by the 
American Federation of Labor research and 
legal staff to inform the trade unionists 
as to the exact situation presented by the 
use of the “yellow dog contract;” and, be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the best obtainable 
legal talent be employed by the American 
Federation of Labor in framing the attack 
which the Organized Labor movement must 
make to eradicate the use of this un-Amer- 
ican, unlawful, underhanded and cunning 
device designed to rob wage earners of their 
most fundamental rights as citizens of this 
Democratic Republic. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
Textile Workers Protest Unfair Attitude of 
Julius Kayser and Company 

Resolution No. 31—By Delegates Thomas 
F. McMahon, James Starr and Wm. Smith of 
the United Textile Workers of America. 

WHEREAS, The firm of Julius Kayser and 
Company of Brooklyn and Walton, N. Y., 
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Allentown and Bangor, Pa., and of Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, manufacturers cf women's 
full fashioned hosiery, gloves and under- 
wear, consistently maintains an unfair at- 
titude toward organized labor; and 


WHEREAS, This Company in its Bangor 
full fashioned plant has forced workers to 
sign so-called “yellow dog contracts” for 
the purpose of intimidating their employees, 
and also maintains an espionage system for 
the same purpose in this plant, even apply- 
ing to the home lives of the workers; and 

WHEREAS, The Julius Kayser and Com- 
pany secured an injunction in the New York 
courts which seeks to forbid the organiza- 
tion of its workers; and 

WHEREAS, In all its plants the Kayser 
Company frustrates by every possible means 
the legitimate aspirations of its employees 
to join the American Labor Movement; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Convention assembled re- 
affirms its previous action in declaring the 
products of the Julius Kayser and Company 
unfair to Organized Labor, and urges that 
all possible steps be taken to acquaint af- 
filiated bodies and the public at large with 
this fact. 


Referred to the Committee on Boycotts. 


Endorsing Movement of Stenographers’ 
Union No. 12646 To Secure Five-Day 
Work Week 


Resolution No. 32—By Delegate Ernest 
Bohm of the Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, New 
York City. 

WHEREAS, The various Conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor have 
seriously considered the introduction of the 
five day work week; and 

WHEREAS, The Bookkeepers, Stenog- 
raphers and Accountants’ Union No. 12646 
began a movement to secure the five day 
work week during the months of June, July 
and August, 1927, succeeding in inducing 
twenty unions and organizations to agree, 
and in 1928 succeeded in having thirty-six 
unions and organizations grant this great 
benefit to the workers; be it 

RESOLVED, By this Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor at New Orleans, Louisiana, Novem- 
ber 19, 1928, to endorse this endeavor, and 
to urge affiliated unions to consider the in- 
troduction of the five-day work week for 
the entire year. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Urging Support of Bookkeepers and Stenog- 
raphers’ Union No. 12646, New York 
City, in Campaign Aganist 
Communists 


Resolution No. 33—By Delegate Ernest 
Bohm of the Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, New 
York City. 

WHEREAS, The Bookkeepers, Stenog- 
raphers and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, 
A. F. of L., acting in concert with decisions 
of the American Federation of Labor, ex- 
pelled all members who were found to be 
Communists; and 
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WHEREAS, The Communists have formed 
dual unions in a number of trades, includ- 
ing the office field; and 

WHEREAS, The dual organization of of- 
fice workers attempts to secure positions 
for its members in bona fide unions under 
false pretenses, we urge union officials 
when engaging office help, outside of our 
office, to ascertain from applicants whether 
they can show the membership book issued 
bv the American Federation of Labor; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor at New Orleans, Louisiana, Novem- 
ber 19, 1928, endorse this request. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Urging Support of Bookkeepers and Ste- 
nographers’ Union No. 12646 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegate Ernest 
Bohm of the Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, New 
York City. 

WHEREAS, The Bookkeepers, Stenog- 
raphers and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, 
a component part of the American Federa- 
tion a tae has for its object the organ- 
izing of all 
workers; and 

WHEREAS, To be successful in this en- 
deavor we must have the sincere co-opera- 
tion of the American labor movement, more 
especially of those unions and organizations 
employing office workers; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, at New Orleans, Louisiana, Novem- 
ber 19, 1928, to endorse and support this 
endeavor by urging all affiliated unions to 
act in accordance with this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


persons employed as office 


Urging Employment of Union Accountants 

Resolution No. 35—By Delegate Ernest 
Bohm of the Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, New 
York City. 

WHEREAS, The Bookkeepers, Stenog- 
raphers and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, 
has as members accountants, both certi- 
fied or otherwise, who are efficient and 
competent; and 

WHEREAS, Union accounting work 
should be done by union accountants, who 
are responsible for the faithful performance 
of their duty to the American labor move- 
ment, by being members of the Bookkeep- 
ers, Stenographers and Accountants’ Union 
No. 12646; and 

WHEREAS, Non-union accountants do 
not and cannot have the same psychology 
toward a union or its principles, as have 
the members of a union, the Bookkeepers, 
Stenographers and Accountants’ Union No. 
12646 hereby appeals. to the unions affi 
liated with the American Federation of La- 
bor to employ union accountants when- 
ever required; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at New Orleans, Louisiana, 
November 19, 1928, endorse this request. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Protesting Attitude of Samford Construction 
Company of Montgomery, Ala. 


Resolution No. 36—By Delegate J. C. 
Lewis of the lowa State Federation of 
Labor. 


We respectfully petition your honorable 
body to place the firm of Samford 
Construction Company of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, on the unfair list for the reason here- 
inafter stated. 


On April 4, 1928, the Samford Construc- 
tion Company entered into an agreement 
with the Des Moines Building Trades Coun- 
cil to construct a Federal Courthouse build- 
ing in Des Moines, lowa, and agreed to the 
working conditions and wage scales of the 
Des Moines Building Trades Council. Mr. 
A. C. Samford acted for the Samford Con- 
struction Company; Thos. Cooke, Secretary 
of the Building Trades Council and member 
of the Bricklayers’ Union; Roy Welch, Elec- 
tricians; T. J. McKnight, Building Laborers; 
H. E. Pringle, Painters and Decorators; Wm. 
Elder, Plumbers and Steam Fitters, repre- 
senting the Des Moines Building Trades 
Council. 


After having entered into the above con- 
tract the Samford Construction Company 
violated the same and imported non-union 
strike breakers to construct said building 
The Samford Construction Company was re- 
peatedly requested by the above represen- 
tatives of the Building Trades Council, the 
Des Moines Trades and Labor Assembly, 
and the lowa State Federation of Labor to 
carry out the contract that they had entered 
into, which they refused to do. 


Arbitration was had under the Iowa State 
Law and the Building Trades Council proved 
that such a contract existed and the arbitra- 
tion board stated plainly in their decision 
that the Samford Construction Company 
had violated their agreement with the Des 
Moines Building Trades Council. 

Therefore, we feel justified in petition- 
ing the American Federation of Labor to 
place the Samford Construction Company on 
the unfair list. 

Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 


Urging Promotion of Educational Program 
Among Organized Workers 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegate E. V. 
Aten of the Texas State Federation of Labor: 

WHEREAS, It is apparent to every stu- 
dent familiar with the general industrial 
situation in America that the organized labor 
movement is becoming more and more in 
need of a general educational program along 
the lines reflected in what might properly 
be denominated a spirit of co-operation; 
and, 

WHEREAS, Nearly every international 
union has many general representatives 
traveling in America dealing with the gen- 
eral craft movement, this work offering 
great opportunities for general educational 
work among the organized workers; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegate represent- 
ing the Texas State Federation of Labor in 
the next annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be instructed to 
present a resolution in said convention urg- 
ing the respective International Unions to 
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call to the attention of their general repre- 
sentatives the apparent necessity of taking 
advantage of every opportunity cS. 
to teach the doctrine of peace, friendship 
and co-operation among the various craft 
organizations making up the American labor 
movement within the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Eight Hour Day for Fire Fighters 
Resolution No. 38—By Delegate Fred W. 
Baer, the International Association of Fire 
Fighters. 


WHEREAS, Many of the fire fighters in 
the United States and Canada are working 
under what is known as the ‘Two Platoon 
System,” that is, an average of 12 hours 
per day; and 

WHEREAS, The majority of the citizens 
of the above countries are employed, as a 
rule, not more than 8 hours per day, which 
has resulted in greater efficiency and a more 
contented morale among the workers; and 

WHEREAS, Authorities on public safety 
recognize the fact that it is unwise for men 
whose duty it is to guard the lives and wel- 
fare of the masses of human beings to work 
long hours; and 


WHEREAS, The fire fighters have demon- 
strated their loyalty by working 
hours which absented them from their fami- 
lies and prevented them from participating 
in many of the privileges enjoyed by the 
average citizen; and 

WHEREAS, During recent years many 
large industries have recognized the advan- 
tages of short hours by introducing in their 
plants the five-day week, and many indust- 
rial leaders have voiced their opinions that 
economic conditions are such that the work- 
ers should not be compelled to labor more 
than five days during the week, and whereas 
the unemployment situation is acute; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at New 
Orleans does hereby go on record as ap- 
proving of the eight-hour day for all paid 
fire fighters in the Unite States and 
Canada, and further instructs the different 
State Federations of Labor and the Central 
Trades and Labor Councils to assist the 
International Association of Fire Fighters 
in their states and cities when the campaign 
is made for the eight-hour day for fire 
fighters. 


Referred to Committee on Shorter Work 
Day. 


Provosing That State Federations of Labor 
Have Authority to Determine Basis of 
Representation in Their Conven- 
tions 


Resolution No. 39—By R. W. Story, Dele- 
gate, Alabama State Federation of Labor: 

WHEREAS, The constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, fails to specify 
the number of delegates allowed the in- 
dividual state federations, to State Federa- 
tion conventions, and 

WHEREAS, It is the belief and opinion 
of the Executive Board members of the Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor that it is 
to the best interest of the Labor forces 
of the State to have as large a delegation 
to the conventions as possible, in order 
that the public at large may recognize and 
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appreciate the strength of organized labor; 


and 

WHEREAS, The per capita tax of the 
State Federation will of necessity depreciate, 
where Central Bodies and State Councils, 
etc., are restricted in the number of dele- 
gates; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates from the 
Alabama State Federation of Labor, the 
Central Labor Unions and other delegates 
from Alabama to the American Federation 
of Labor convention at New Orleans, La., 
request of the American Federation that 
the individual State Federations be permit- 
ted to fix the representation to their con- 
ventions as they see fit and that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention incor- 
porate definite instructions pertaining to 
this matter, in the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Urging Work 
gram 


in Naval Construction Pro- 
Be Done in Government Navy 
Yards 

Resolution No. 40—By Delegate James 
O’Connell of the Metal Trades Department: 

WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Department 
of the A. F. of L., has placed itself on rec- 
ord as supporting the policy of adequate 
equipment and maintenance of the navy 
yards; and 

WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. has placed itself 
on record as believing that the nation 
should have an adequate Navy; and 

WHEREAS, There are private interests 
carrying on public propaganda relative to 
national defense, who are apparently moved 
more by a desire to make profit from the 
manufacture of ships and military muni- 
tions, than by truly sane and patriotic rea- 
sons, be it 

RESOLVED, That we favor necessary pro- 
visions for national defense, including the 
building and maintenance of an adequate 
Navy; and, be it 

RESOLVED, That we believe the greatest 
menace to a sane policy of national defense 
is the propaganda of those in private in- 
dustry who aim to influence public opinion 
and Congress so that unnecessary appropria- 
tions will be provided; and, be it further 

RESOLVED. That we declare as a matter 
of principle that private profit should be 
eliminated from the production of muni- 
tions and vessels for national defense, that 
as a matter of policy we favor the construc- 
tion of cruisers in the government's navy 
yards and indorse the provision that eight 
of the fifteen cruisers now provided for in 
the naval construction program should be 
constructed in the government's navy yards, 
that we endorse the amendment to the Fif- 
teen Cruiser Bill that provides that eight 
of these cruisers shall be constructed in navv 
vards and that the Executive Council is 
hereby instructed to use its influence in 
connection with the naval construction bill 
so that all material going into the construc- 
tion of these eight cruisers, which can be 
manufactured in our navy yards and arsen- 
als. shall not be let out to private industry. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


At 4:15 p. m. Delegate Connors, Switch- 
men, moved to suspend and adjourn the 


convention to 9:30 o'clock a. m., Tuesday, 
November 20. 





Second Day---Tuesday Morning Session 


New Orleans, La., 
November 20, 1928. 
The convention was called to order at 
9:30 o'clock a. m. by President Green: 
Absentees 


Greenfield, Tracy (W.), Gallagher, Zar- 
itsky, Stetsky, Gmeiner, Gillot, McPartlan, 
Brock, Bock, Rose, Gibbons, Gorman, Lane, 
Kelly (M. J.), Lewis (J. L.), Murray, Ken- 
nedy, Golden, Nesbit, Cox, Hannah, Burke, 
(J. P.), Sullivan (H. W.), Cashen, Thom- 
as, Jewell, McCluskey, Swallow, Johnson, 
Ross, Ely, Barry (J. L.), Iglesias, Hatch, 
McConaughey, Cabral, Stewart, Amie, Dif- 
fee, Augustino, Marksbury, Menton, Her- 
der. Bower, Trimmer, Covert, Walsh, Hunt, 
Mitchell (T.), Beard, Mullen, Werkmeister, 
Campbell (A. C.), Oglowy McCarthy, 
(D. D.), Tuggle, Borris, McElligott, Calvin, 
Rohrmoser, Powers, Elliott. 


President Green: Reverend W. B. Mor- 
gan, Pastor of the Napoleon Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, will deliver the 


invocation. 
Invocation 

Our Father, we come here this morning, 
gathered from the east, the west and the 
north, and this great Southland. We have 
come on a pilgrimage that is as glorious 
as any pilgrimage which any men have 
ever attempted. We come again to pledge 
ourselves to the fulfillment of ideals which 
shall never cease in their outreach until 
they have touched the last life in all the 
world. 

And we thank Thee, our Father, for the 
influence of the American Federation of 
Labor, as it has touched lives, not simply 
in a given class, but as it has touched all 
lives, and these lives have been made richer 
and finer and sweeter and more wonderful 
because of the influence of the organiza- 
tion. Men have had ‘an opportunity to live 
in larger ways, men have had an oppor- 
tunity to determine in greater measure. 
And may they as they assemble in this con- 
vention not lose sight of the ideals as they 
think in the terms of the material, believ- 
ing, knowing always that, after all, as we 
give ourselves to the change of these ma- 
terial conditions which are hurtful and 
harmful to life we are giving ourselves to 
the upbuilding of the spiritual within us all. 
Sanctify this moment and these men, and 
bless us all in the great service for our 
King. We ask it in Thy name. 
SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF COMMIT- 

TEE ON CREDENTIALS 

The secretary of the committee read the 

following communication: 
New Orleans, La., Nov. 20, 1928. 
Credential Committee, f 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
New Orleans, La. 


President Hedrick having been compelled 


to leave the city at this time, we would 
request that the name of L. P. Lindelof be 
substituted, as representing the Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators, in this 
convention. 

Respectfully, 


CLARENCE E. SWICK, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


The committee recommended that the 
request of the Painters and Decorators be 
complied with. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was adopted. 


Secretary Morrison 
: communications: 


read the following 


Storm Lake, Ia., Nov. 19, 


1928. 
William Green, President, 


Convention American Federation of Labor, 

Convention Hall, New Orleans, La. 

Dear President Green: | take the liberty 
of addressing through you a few words of 
farewell to the delegates of the American 
Federation of Labor at this moment when 
my retirement from active service in the 
labor movement and my resignation as 
president of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union coincides with the an- 
nual meeting of the great organization over 
which you reside. I have unbounded 
faith in the future of our wonderful trade 
union movement which you represent and 
in the honest rock-ribbed policy to which 
you are committed. No amount of detrac- 
tion, misrepresentation and villification can 
obscure from the workers of America your 
true achievements and your ultimate mis- 
sion and goal. You are the spokesman of 
the wage earners of America and to have 
lived, worked and fought by your side for 
twenty-five years is a reward for which | 
shall be thankful the rest of my days’ In 
the past five years I have been privileged 
with your sanction and under your direction 
to keep aloft in the portion of the trade 
union movement with which I had been af- 
filiated the banner of trade unionism in the 
fight against the Communist disrupters and 
Moscow agents. We have fought a good bat- 
tle for a great cause and have squelched 
the schemes of these adventurers. It is my 
hope and earnest belief that you will con- 
tinue to oppose these marauders and union- 
wreckers at every turn until their last rem- 
nant is driven out of the confines of our 
movement. Hail and farewell brothers and 
may your unceasing efforts forever redound 
to the progress of the organized workers of 
our country. 

Fraternally yours. 
MORRIS SIGMAN. 
Cincinnati, O., Nov. 18, 1928. 
William Green, 
President American Federation of Labor, 

New Orleans, La. 

_The Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War are hopeful that your national 
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convention will be entirely successful in 
all respects and will help to continue to ad- 
vance the pzestige and economic and so- 
cial welfare of organized labor and of all 
workers in this country including those who 


are disabled. 
MILLARD W, RICE, 
National Commander, Disabled American 
Veterans World War. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 19, 1928. 
William Green, 
President, A. F. of L., Atheneum Hall, New 
Orleans, La. 
Accept our congratulations and _ best 
wishes for a successful convention. 


ST. JOSEPH CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL. 

President Green: The Chair wishes to an- 
nounce that the time limit for the introduc- 
tion of resolutions will expire tonight at 
midnight. 

The Chair wishes to further announce 
that in the rear of the hall we have Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor literature, and all 
delegates and visitors who wish to read 
this literature and would like to have copies 
of it are entirely welcome to call and our, 
attendants will help you. We also have in 
the rear of the hall a supply of this month's 
American Federationist. It is a special south- 
ern number, containing many articles of 
interest to Southern people and to the 
workers of the South, but it will be equally 
interesting to the workers in other sec- 
tions of the country. Any who desire to 
subscribe for the American Federationist 
may do so. Our attendants will be glad 
to take your subscription. I hope a great 
many will subscribe. The American Federa- 
tionist is the organ of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; it contains many educa- 
tional matters, and I am sure you will find 
it most instructive and interesting. 1 would 
invite any who would like to be constant 
readers. of The Federationist to call and 
leave your subscription. 

We have with us this morning a man who 
has been in attendance at conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor for a 
great many years. Most of you are very 
well acquainted with him, and many of you 
intimately acquainted with him. He has 
been connected with the United States Army 
and with the War Department of the Unit- 
ed States, but, notwithstanding that fact, he 
is a member of organized labor as well and 
has been, as | said, an attendant at our 
conventions for many years. We are al- 
ways glad to meet him and greet him. Dur- 
ing the last year he was appointed as liai- 
son officer and is serving in that capacity, 
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maintaining a sort of traditional relation- 
ship between the Secretary of War and the 
organized labor movement. I know he be- 
lieves in the things we stand for, that he 
is sympathetic with our aims and our pur- 
poses. Many, many times, when opportu- 
nity presents itself he defends The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the trade union 
movement from unjust attacks. I am glad 
to have the privilege of hearing him this 
morning, so I am very much pleased to pre- 
sent to you our friend and comrade, Colonel 
C. B. Ross, representing the War Depart- 
ment. 
ADDRESS BY COLONEL C. B. ROSS 


President Green, Guests, Delegates from 
beyond the seas, Fellow Americans and Fel- 
low Trade Unionists: It is a very great 
pleasure and privilege to be here with you 
this morning. It is a pleasure always for 
us to get an opportunity to appear before 
a representative group of Americans and 
give them some idea of what their army, 
your army, is trying to do, what its pur- 
poses are and what its methods of accom- 
plishing those purposes are. It is a pleas- 
ure also because of personal associations. 


“In the years that I have been mingling 


among you I have grown to know many 
of you personally; men who some few years 
ago were strangers, or mere casual acquaint- 
ances, I am today both proud and happy 
to number among my warmest personal 
friends. 

There is another reason, perhaps a deeper 
reason, why it is a pleasure to be here 
with you today. I sat in this hall yester- 
day and I heard your President quote from 
a prominent leader a statement that he be- 
lieved the American Federation of Labor 
to be ‘a menace to the institutions of our 
country, a menace to society, and that hurt. 
It hurt, not because of the falsity of the 
statement, but it hurt to believe that there 
could be a man in so prominent a position, 
a_man whose words would be listened to, 
who was so thoroughly lacking in a knowl- 
edge of the American Federation of Labor 
and its ideals. 

I wonder if that man remembers what the 
American Federation of Labor did during 
the war. I wonder if he remembers that 
Samuel Gompers was a member of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and that his counsel was 
sought and listened to’ I wonder if he re- 
members that of all the labor movements 
in the world both among our allies and 
among our enemies, the great American 
labor movement was the only one that stood 
four-square behind its government in the 
war. I wonder if he remembers that when 
other governments from Europe sent over 
to our President Wilson and asked for aid 
in bringing home to their people what the 
purpose of the war was, and what the mis- 
sion of the peonle behind the war was. that 
it was a delegation from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that President Wilson se- 
lected to send over to those countries, and 
they accomplished their purnose. 

I cannot agree with this industrialist. To 
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me the American Federation of Labor has 
only one hope, one purpose, one desire, and 
that is to make this United States of Amer- 
ica, your country and mine, a better land 
for men and women and children to live in. 
There will be differences, of course, as to 
methods. You find differences among your- 
selves as to methods, but your purpose is 
unanimous, and your purpose is that of 
Americans. 

am not an internationalist, | am _ an 
American and a very ardent nationalist. 
That does not mean that I hate all other 
nations or any other nation, because I do 
not; it does not mean that I regard any 
other nation as a probable enemy, because 
I do not. I love my home, but shan 1 walk 
along the street I do not hate the men and 
women I meet there, and I do not regard 
those men and women as probable enemies; 
nevertheless, in my home I keep a pistol and 
I keep it cleaned and oiled and ready, and if 
anybody tries to break into my home Il 
will receive him at the business end of that 
istol unless he beats me to it. My love of 
umanity does not lead me to desire to re- 
ceive a burglar in any other manner. The 
Army of the United States is the pistol of 
the American people, and it cannot func- 
tion unless it is cleaned and oiled and 
loaded. 


When I speak of patriotism, of love of my 
country, perhaps it might be well for me to 
go a little further into that. When I speak 
of my country it is not some intangible 
thing conjured up out of my _ emotions, 
neither is it a mere geographical thing of 
mountains and rivers and plains; it is the 
people of my country, their aims and aspi- 
rations, their purposes, and among those 
people I find they are of all racial stocks, 
they are from every economic strata, and 
all blended into one common whole. And 
when I speak of love of country, it is of the 
love of the people of the country and their 
purposes that I speak. 

Il am going to talk a little about the Army. 
You have heard, of course, the propaganda 
that the Army is preparing for war. It is. 
That is what the Army exists for, nothing 
else. Furthermore, we are preparing for 
the next war; we are not preparing for the 
last one or the one before that. We are 
preparing for the next war, just as the fire 
department is preparing for the next fire 
and the health department is preparing for 
the next epidemic. The trick in this is that 
when they tell you that the Army is pre- 
pamee for war they are trying to make you 

elieve the Army is preparing to cause war. 

By your popular vote you elect men to 
civil office; Y give them certain duties to 
perform, and one of those duties is to main- 
tain peace with all the world. If they do 
not maintain that peace they fail. The fail- 
ure may not be their fault, I grant you 


that, but the fact remains that they fail, and 


if through their failure war comes, that 
war is the country’s war and not the Army's 
war. The Army is merely the weapon of 
the country in enforcing its will. 

When I speak of preparing for war, there 
are two means of preparing. One is mili- 
tary preparedness, which has to do with 
man-power, and the other is an industrial 
preparedness, which has to do with equip- 
ping this man-power with those things 
which it will need to give the enemy some- 
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thing other than a dirty look. No army, 
however cour&geous, however well trained 
it can be under present-day conditions, can 
fight without guns and ammunition and 
trucks and tractors and tanks and various 
other mechanical contrivances that are 
needed. 

Where are these things to come from? 
The majority of them are not manufactured 
in the ordinary times of peace, there is no 
use for them. If the emergency of war 
comes upon us, industrial arrangements of 
one kind or another must be made in order 
to produce these things. You have heard, 
of course, of airplanes sinking ships. No 
airplane ever sunk a ship, no airplane ever 
will sink a ship. The airplane may carry 
the bomb whith sinks the ship, but that 
bomb is not an ordinary commercial article 
and it must be manufactured in war time, 
because it is not manufactured in peace 
time, and it must be manufactured in suf- 
ficient quantities. Without that bomb the 
aviator has merely a_ selected, reserved 
seat. 


It is the determination of where the raw 
materials of which the products are to be 
manufactured, the determination of what 
factory they are to be manufactured in, 
where the labor is to come from when a 
large mass of labor is being withdrawn from 
the ordinary work of industry, and _ the 
thousands of problems related to this. It is 
to those problems the War Department is 
largely addressing its attention today, and 
if it did not do this it would fail in the 
specific duty that you have laid upon it. 

will say also that in the determination 
of labor policies we are coming to you 
for advice and assistance, and we are com- 
ing to you with the same confidence of get- 
ting your best thought, your best energy 
and your best loyalty that we came to you 
during the World War, and with the assur- 
ance that we will get it. 

It is to problems such as these, and thou- 
sands of problems of the kind, that the 
War Department is today giving some of its 
best effort. We have in the Army a saying 
that the infantry is the backbone of the 
Army. It is true we have all the other 
services, the artillery, to which I belong, 
and the various others that are indispen- 
sable, but the only thing those services can 
do is to help the infantry accomplish its 
mission. 

As I look about among the people of my 
country | find that the vast majority of 
them are those who work with their hands, 
and it seems to me that those people who 
work with their hands are the infantry of 
the country. We have those who plan and 
guide their work and those who market the 
product, and those who attend to their com- 
forts and necessities meanwhile, but they 
are merely auxiliaries; the work is not done 
until the manual labor has been applied by 
these men and women who work with their 
hands. And they are the infantry of our 
country, and nothing in our country is good 
unless it is for the benefit, immediate or 
ultimate, of all of our people, those of every 
social grade and every economic status, of 
every racial stock, because it is the great 
mass of our people who are our country. 

We believe, with all due respect to your 
visiting brothers from beyond the seas, that 
ours is the greatest and dearest and fair- 
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est of all the lands of the earth, and among 
the duties that are laid upon us is that of 
protecting the heritage which our forefath- 
ers have left us and those things which we 
have for ourselves earned, those things 
which are among the problems to which you 
are addressing yourselves in this conven- 
tion. 


It is the Army’s business to protect those 
things for you if the emergency arises, when 
there is the necessity for that protection, 
because it is your Army, the army which is 
to defend your country and mine. 


President Green: I want to say to Colonel 
Ross, in behalf of the officers and delegates 
of this convention and in behalf of the mil- 
lions whom we have the honor to represent, 
that we very deeply appreciate his pres- 
ence here and the message he delivered this 
morning. I know that we have all been very 
greatly benefited and helped in our under- 
standing of that great department of the 
government which he has the honor to rep- 
resent in its relationship to the great mass 
of the people, the working people of our 
country. We thank Colonel Ross for his 
message. 

May I refer just briefly, in the introduc- 
tory remarks which I shall make in intro- 
ducing the next speaker, to the beautiful 
custom that has developed in recent years 
between the American Legion and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor? Ever since the 
American Legion was formed, following the 
termination of the great war, the American 
Federation of Labor has exchanged frater- 
nal greetings with that great organization, 
either through personal representative in 
attendance at the conventions of the Amer- 
ican Legion or through a message sent to 
the conventions. President Gompers, during 
the years that he served after the organiza- 
tion of the American Legion, always greet- 
ed, officially and personally, the officers and 
delegates in attendance at conventions of 
the American Legion. 

Recently I attended the convention of 
the American Legion held in San Antonio, 
Texas, in the month of October. I attend- 
ed that convention in response to the very 
cordial invitation I received from the Na- 
tional Commander of the American Legion. 
I am glad to report to the officers and dele- 
gates of this convention that your President 
received a warm, cordial and hearty greet- 
ing from the officers and delegates and vis- 
itors in attendance at that convention. | 
regarded this demonstration as a tribute to 
the American Federation of Labor. 

We have with us this, morning the newly 
elected National Commander of the Amer- 
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ican Legion, a man who was honored at the 
recent San Antonio convention by being 
selected from the thousands of men who 
make up the American Legion as their com- 
mander and leader. This is a distinction 
and an honor of which any man may well 
be proud. In response to my invitation h 
has honored this convention by coming seca 
by making a special trip to this great Cres- 
cent City of New Orleans to deliver a mes- 
sage to you. I know it will be an instruc- 
tive and an inspiring message. | know’ you 
are glad that he is here and that he will 
receive from you a most hearty and cordial 
welcome. 

It affords me very great pleasure to pre- 
sent to you the commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Paul V. McNutt. 


ADDRESS BY PAUL V. McNUTT 
(National Commander, American Legion) 


Mr. President, Members and Guests of the 
American Federation of Labor—I deeply ap- 
preciate your most generous and cordial 
welcome, and | bring to you the sincere, 
hearty greetings and the best wishes of the 
American Legion. What | have to say to 
you this morning will have one merit—it 
will be brief. My grandfather reared me 
with an understanding of the adage that 
any speech, or sermon either, for that mat- 
ter, would be better if it were shorter, and 
I had an experience which reminded me 
of that not so long ago in the northern 
part of Indiana. I was attending a meeting 
in a school house. The speaker had been 
imported. He got along pretty well for 
the first thirty minutes, and they could 
have stood him for an hour. At the end of 
an hour and a half he looked around for 
the clock and didn't see any, and he took a 
fresh start. And then from a voice in the 
rear of the room came this: “Brother, we 
haven't any clock in here, but there's a 
calendar over there on the wall.” You 
haven't any clock in here, I hope, but |! 
shall bear the limitation in mind. 

This custom of exchanging representa- 
tion between our two great organizations 
began during the administration of that 
friend of every American man, woman and 
child, that grand old man of union labor, 
Samuel Gompers. We remember him with 
affectionate regard, and it was in this city 
in 1922 that he said, “if there are any 
two organizations in all of America on 
which its manhood, its womanhood and the 
safety of the United States of America 
depend, they are the American Legion and 
the American Federation of Labor.” 

That was the beginning of a lasting 
friendship, and at our national convention, 
as your President has told you, it was our 
pleasure and our distinction to welcome 
him. He won, in the hearts of all who 
heard him, esteem and respect, and he took 
away with him the affectionate regard of 
all the members of the American Legion 
who came in contact with him. His words 
were words of cordial friendship; his speech 
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met the approval of all who were present. 
It is a part of the permanent records of 
the American Legion. It is now in the 
hands of every Department and every post 
of the American Legion. It has become a 
part of the policy of the American Legion, 
and I wish here to express our grateful ap- 
reciation of the stirring message which 
e gave to us. 


We move forward together. We have 
many interests in common. The thing 
which we must promote is a better under- 
standing between these two great organi- 
zations. Very early in the history of the 
American Legion certain radicals, boring 
from within, sought to spread abroad the 
falsehood that the American Legion was 
the minion of capitalism and that it was 
a scab-promoting machine. It is not that. 
It will never be that. All that was neces- 
sary was to put the searchlight of truth 
upon our aims and ambitions to show you 
that in reality we are standing by your 
side in defense of American institutions. 
And we lashed the lie to the mast of the 
radicals, where it belonged; and we hear no 
more of such statements. We have effec- 
tively put those things aside. 


We have certain definite interests in com- 
mon. We stand together to expose and 
combat all subversive movements. We 
stand together in our support of public 
education. Nothing is more important to 
this nation than a child, whether it is your 
child or my child, whether it is a child of 
the hovel in the city or a child of the hut 
in the backwoods of the hills. The birth- 
right of that child is equality of oppor- 
tunity, and that equality of opportunity can 
come only through education, and it is the 
duty of every enlightened government to 
give adequate support to public education 
in order that our children may make the 
most of themselves, in order that the path 
may be open so that any man may travel 
it just as far as his capacity permits. 


That is your hope, that is our hope, that 
is the hope of the future of America. In 
reality, what we are trying to do is to build 
a useful, a responsible and a _ responsive 
citizenship. These things that we want to 
support must not only have our active sup- 

rt, but they must have our efforts in the 
orm of educating the people generally. In 
the beginning of our organization, when we 
were unproven, we had this wave of radical- 
ism, we had in our St. Louis convention 
the effort of the I. W. W. to obtain control. 
Its overtures were rejected in thunderous 
acclamation. The time had come for the 
ex-service man to speak. Bolshevism was 
not then an abandoned theory. There were 
mob uprisings throughout central Europe. 
Unemployment stalked abroad. America 
was es to assimilate four million re- 
turned soldiers, sailors and marines, and 
it was a dangerous period, but the Ameri- 
can Legion spoke in no uncertain terms, 
and standing by its side, hand in hand 
with it, was the American Federation of 
Labor, and the answer which was given 
then determined once and for all the po- 
sition of our people in regard to those who 
would overthrow established government by 
revolution. 
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Our answer to the Communist was heard, 
your answer to the Communist was heard, 
and as a result our two organizations have 
put him under the spotlight, our two or- 
ganizations are discovering what he is try- 
ing to do, and by simply telling the people 
we have destroyed his effort. 

Now I want to say one other thing to 
you this morning. I want to speak to you 
concerning the position of the American 
Legion in regard to the thing which affects 
us all—in regard to peace and preparedness. 
In the preamble to the constitution of the 
American Legion are stated two fundamen- 
tal purposes of that organization—to make 
right the master of might and to promote 
peace and good will on earth. In formulat- 
ing our program to carry out these two 
purposes we have adopted certain funda- 
mental premises. They are these: A per- 
manent peace must be a peace with honor 
and security; a permanent peace must be 
based on justice to all peoples, a better 
method than war must be found for settling 
international disputes. Until such a method 
is found and accepted by all nations this 
nation must provide an adequate national 
defense, based upon equal service from ail 
and special profit to none. 

There are those who have said this na- 
tion should lead the way by disarmament. 
Well, we have already tried that experiment 
several times and have failed. hose of 
our ships that were not seized were bombed. 
We had no rights that any nation, includ- 
ing Mexico, respected. These nations not 
only failed to recognize our fundamental 
rights, but they failed to follow our _ex- 
ample, and the failure of the Geneva Con- 
ference indicates only too well that they 
have not changed through the years. 

We are a peace-loving people. No or- 
ganization in this world is more sincere in 
its desire for peace than the American Le- 
gion. Its members have seen war, and a 
little of it goes a long way. They want no 
more of it if it can be honorably avoided, 
and what they are trying to do is to find a 
practical method of achieving the thing 
which we all want. And if there is any 
organization in the world to which practi- 
cal methods appeal it is certainly the 
American Federation of Labor. We are not 
swashbucklers, we are not militarists, we 
are not sabre-rattlers at all—we are simply 
a peace-loving, God-fearing people who love 
the institutions under which our country 
has prospered. We are seeking to protect 
those institutions in a practical way, but 
just as you have had to do away with 
the fog of misunderstanding, it is our busi- 
ness to do away with the fog of misun- 
derstanding which clouds this position. 

You know what happened at the Wash- 
ington Conference, a conference called by 
this nation in which we asked the naval 
powers of the world to come in and sit 
around the table and there, in all sincerity, 
we adopted a pact putting certain limita- 
tions upon naval armaments. The other 
nations agreed, but the other nations kept 
the letter and violated the spirit of that 
agreement. We woke up to find that the 
5-5-3 ratio which had been adopted had 
been destroyed and in its stead was a 5-3-3 
ratio, and therefore this nation asked the 
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other nations of the world to sit down at 
Geneva and put the same limitations upon 
all types of ships. But we were in the same 
position at the end of the Geneva Confer- 
ence that we were at the beginning—we had 
failed signally in our purpose, and the only 
answer to the failure of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, the only answer which the other na- 
tions of the world would understand was 
a restoration of the 5-5-3 ratio. It was 
the only practical method of achieving the 
thing which we want in the end—namely, 
a normal, sane naval limitation, and if we 
expect to get this thing it is going to be 
necessary for us to go into the next confer- 
ence and sit around that table the equal 
of any power sitting there, in order that 
we may deal man to man. It is not militar- 
ism, it is simply a plain, common sense way 
of achieving a desired, ultimate end. 

Some of these same people have said, 
“well, why not do away with all of these 
things? We are not going to have any 
more wars in the future.” Let us pray 
that that is the truth, yet as practical men 
we know that as long as there is envy 
and hate and murder and greed in the world 
and in the heart of man, you will find those 
same emotions in the actions of nations, 
and as long as they are found in the ac- 
tions of nations it is absolutely necessary 
for a peace-loving people to protect its 
own. We have officers of the law to pro- 
tect our loved ones and our homes. You 
could discharge the police force in all of 
our cities, but would you destroy crime 
thereby? Certainly not. You could do 
away with our armed forces. Would you 
destroy war thereby? Not necessarily, not 
as long as any nations on the face of the 
globe were armed. 

We are simply asking for the preserva- 
tion of the nation’s police department for 
the protection of all of us. But there is 
one answer which the American Legion be- 
lieves is really its own, and it is this: 
That in all of the wars in which this na- 
tion has participated since the Revolution, 
over one-half of our battle casualties have 
been due to our failure to prepare in time 
of peace. You know it fills you with pro- 
found emotion to stand before the monu- 
ments which grateful nations have erected 
to the unknown warriors, to stand before 
our own impressive one in Washington, to 
stand before the French tomb in the Arc 
de Triomphe, to stand before the one 
carved out of the sea at Nice, the one in 
Rome, the one in Strassbourg, the one in 
Metz, the one in Brussels, and the one which 
is the shrine of the entire British Empire 
in Westminster Abbey, but it is nothing in 
comparison to the emotion which grips you 
when you stand before row after row of 
white crosses which bear the simple in- 
scription, “Here rests in eternal glory a 
soldier known but to God.” 

You know the answer. You gave the an- 
swer when you gave your endorsement to 
the citizens’ military training camps, which 
not only teach these youngsters to per- 
form one of the recognized duties of citi- 
zenship, but build in them a recognition of 
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the other duties of citizenship and make 
them into capable, responsible citizens in 
the end. 

Now we have had some misunderstanding 
on some of these things, we have had some 
misunderstanding on the position of the 
American Legion in regard to the universal 
draft. I have said to your President that 
what I am anxious to do this year is to 
have you sit down with us and go over the 
details of the proposed measures in order 
to find a common ground on which we can 
stand. We recognize the principle which is 
involved, which is that there must be, in 
time of war, equal service from all and 
special profit to none. It is our purpose 
in working together to find the answer to 
that problem, because the lack of universal 
draft legislation is the one hole in our na- 
tional defense. If we wait until the dec- 
laration of war in some future year then 
we will go through the same thing we went 
through in 1917 and 1918. We might as 
well give this problem our careful consid- 
eration and thought now, so that in the 
event of a major emergency we may be 
ready. 


Some have said that it would put labor 
in shackles. That is not true. It can 
never be. The day of slavery is past, it 
has gone forever. Labor is free and it 
must remain free, and it has stood patrioti- 
cally by the nation. The only thing that 
is necessary for us to do is to sit down 
calmly and discuss this matter, and | will 
say for myself that | haven't any pride in 
what happens during my administration, but 
if we can lay this year the basis of our 
understanding | will be perfectly satisfied 
and so will the American Legion. All that 
we are asking for is that as soon as it is 
humanly possible we get all of the elements 
involved together and sit down, man to 
man, and work it out for our common good. 

Now some of these same people who 
have been opposing the military loyalty of 
our people are likewise opposing the politi- 
cal loyalty of our people. Once more we 
stand side by side with you in support of 
representative government. It has not been 
many months ago when the head of a great 
organization stood up in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and said that what this na- 
tion needed was a dictator. Nonsense! Had 
he forgotten that this nation entered the 
world war, among other things, to destroy 
autocracy, and that as a result three autoc- 
racies were destroyed—the Romanoffs in 
Russia, the Hapsburgs in Austria, and the 
Hohenzollerns in Germany? Had he for- 
gotten the one in Spain, the one in Portu- 
gal, and the one who has been aptly called 
the combined Lydia Pinkham and Henry 
Ford of the old world, in Italy? A dicta- 
tor? Why, a dictatorship is just as for- 
eign to representative government as an 
autocracy ever thought of being. 

Nothing is wrong with our American in- 
stitutions. The fault is with our people 
who must labor tirelessly to protect them 
and to keep this a land where all are kings, 
but no man wears a crown. We stand with 
you in your support of representative gov- 
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ernment, we stand with you in your ef- 
forts to arouse the civic consciousness of 
all of our citizens and make them more re- 
sponsible for the things which are before 
us. 

The American Legion is in reality a great 
peace-time service organization, composed 
of men and women who are trying to car- 
ry the war-time equality and ideal of serv- 
ice into peace-time service to all of hu- 
manity. We realize that the war is not 
done, the war for justice is never done, 
and what we have tried to do is to re-en- 
list every year to fight in that war, to 
fight for justice to the disabled, to fight for 
justice to the needy and homeless child, to 
fight for justice to the coming generation, 
your children and mine, and to fight to 
arouse the civic conscience of all Ameri- 
can citizens. That is our program, and I 
know that in reality you can lend your 
hand to it. The program of the American 
Legion is deserving of the support of every 
American citizen. It is an unselfish organi- 
zation. It asks for nothing for itself, it 
asks only for the opportunity to serve, 
and the two organizations can stand to- 
gether, upholding American principles and 
ideals, standing vigilant to expose and com- 
bat any subversive movements, standing 
always ready to support public education, 
standing always ready to support and pro- 
tect American ideals. 

After all, we are all devoted to the safety 
and the preservation of our nation for the 
sake of all humanity. We can stand to- 
gether in that, in the carrying out of that 
high purpose, and may | say to you in the 
end that no purpose is higher than that. 

(The address of the National Commander 
of the American Legion was applauded en- 
thusiastically by the delegates for several 
minutes.) 

President Green: We have on the plat- 
form a representative of the Near East Re- 
lief Committee. These representatives of 
our humane movements appear at our con- 
ventions and submit to the delegates and 
officers their message. I will now call upon 
Mr. J. Talbott Clark, a representative of 
the Near East, who will address us for a 


short time. 
ADDRESS BY J. TALBOTT CLARK 


Mr. Chairman and Delegates: The dis- 
tinguished Commander of The American Le- 
gion has stated that the members of The 
American Legion had witnessed the hor- 
rors of war and that a little of war went 
a long ways, and as a Near East official 
I want to say that I witnessed the horrors 
of the aftermath of war as well. I remem- 
ber when I first journeyed from France into 
the Near East, going into a part of the 
world where men, women and children 
would raise themselves from the ground as 
you would pass by in the streets and fields, 
and hold out their hands and cry, “Bread, 
for mercy'’s sake, bread!" and because you 
had no bread left to give them they would 
sink to the ground again in despair and 
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sometimes in death. Although the Near 
East Relief has saved the lives of a mil- 
lion and a half people, I can remember 
those days in the Near East when in the 
night time children came to the orphanage 
and pleaded to be taken in and | was 
obliged to refuse them, and sometimes in 
the morning when the doors were opened | 
would find them stiff and cold; they had 
died on my doorstep because when they 
asked me for bread I had refused them and 
condemned them to death. 


The American Federation of Labor and 
the Near East Relief, like The American 
Legion, have certain things in common. The 
great thing your organization has done in 
America is to uphold the dignity of labor 
and the man who works with his hands. 
Over in the Near East, until the Near East 
entered that part of the world, there were 
but two classes of people, the aristocrats 
who did not work and the common herd 
who did, and through the orphanage train- 
ing of more than 125,000 children that have 
been graduated, receiving the rudiments of 
an education in the morning and a useful 
trade in the afternoon we have taught the 
people there the dignity of labor; we have 
made of those children ambassadors of the 
very thing for which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor stands. 


Mr. Gompers was such a friend of those 
children that he made this organization 
and made you friends of the children. The 
Near East Relief has left a little over 32,000 
children under its care. We are trying now 
to secure sufficient funds to carry on the 
work to its completion without a further 
appeal to the American people for funds. 


December second is the great day set 
apart, not only by Americans but by peo- 
ples across the seas as Golden Rule Sun- 
day. Coming, as it does, between the feast 
days of Thanksgiving and Christmas as a 
sort of “remember the other fellow day,” | 
am going to ask you delegates on De- 
cember 2nd to think of these little child- 
ren of the Near East who haven't any 
fathers or mothers, who haven't any friends 
save as the people of other lands take the 
loaf of bread which prosperity, especially 
here in America, has given us and share it 
with a little child. I know that on that 
Sunday you will give a moment to think 
of the less fortunate in the world, to think 
of those youngsters who are dependent upon 
us and make your last gift to the Near 
East Relief on Golden Rule Sunday, a gift 
of universal brotherhood and love. 

I thank your President and your conven- 
tion for this great opportunity to be here 
this morning. 


President Green announced that Honor- 
able James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
would arrive in New Orleans on Friday to 
address the convention. He requested dele- 
gates and visitors to arrange their activi- 
ties so that they might all be present to 
hear Mr. Davis on Friday morning. 

President Green appointed the following 
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delegates as an escort to meet Mr. Davis at 
the train, escort him to the hotel and look 
after his wants while in the city: William 
L. Hutcheson, President, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners; M. F. 
Tighe, President, Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers; Edward J. 
Fitzgerald, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; 
Lee Hall, United Mine Workers of America. 


Mr. Peter J. Brady, President, Federation 
Bank, New York, announced that through 
the courtesy of the War Department an 
airplane had been sent to New Orleans, and 
those of the delegates and visitors who 
wished to visit the Callander Field at Al- 
giers, a short distance from New Orleans, 
Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday would 
be taken up by one of the best pilots of 
the United States Army. 


President Green asked if any committee 
was ready to make a partial report. All 
committees reported progress. 


Delegate Koveleski moved to suspend. the 
rules and adjourn to 9:30 a. m. Wednesday. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The following resolutions were received 
and referred by President Green to the 
proper committees: 


Metal Polishers’ Request That Super-Maid 


Aluminum Kitchen Utensil Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, Be Declared 
Unfair 


Resolution No. 41—By Delegates W. W. 
Britton and Ray Kelsay of the Metal Polish- 
ers International Union: 


WHEREAS, The “SUPER-MAID” Alumi- 
num Kitchen Utensil Company of Chicago, 
Illinois, makers of “Super-Maid” Aluminum 
kitchen utensils, installed a speed-up pro- 
duction system known by the working men 
as the chain gang method; and 

WHEREAS, This firm enforced an unfair 
bonus system plan and a low wage scale 
far below the regular union standard for 
Metal Polishers, Buffers and Platers; and 

WHEREAS, This concern refuses to em- 
ploy union men, being backed up in their 
stand by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the attitude of this 
concern be declared antagonistic to organ- 
ized labor; that the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor be here- 
by authorized to endeavor to make an ad- 
justment, and in case of failure, that all 
Central Bodies, State Federations and so 
forth, be notified of the attitude of this 
concern. 


Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 


Shipstead Injunction Bill S. 1482 
Resolution No. 42—By Delegates Andrew 
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Furuseth, Victor A. Olander and Paul Schar- 
renberg of the International Seamen’s 
Union: 


WHEREAS, The United States was de- 
signed to be governed by law enacted by 
the legislative branch construed by the 
judicial branch and enforced by the execu- 
tive branch of the government; and 


WHEREAS, Equity-power and jurisdiction 
was added only for the protection of prop- 
erty, which was then understood to cS 
something tangible and transferable, but 
which has had its definition so extended 
as to include intangible, fleeting, and non- 
transferable hopes and aspirations, thereby 
becoming subject to the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity; and 


WHEREAS, Equity courts are courts in 
which the conscience of the judge is the 
only rule, setting aside statutory law and 
constitutional provisions; and 


WHEREAS, The growth of this purely 
autocratic form of government necessarily 
must destroy government by law and im- 
pose upon our people the worst forms of 
autocratic rule; and 


WHEREAS, While those who labor have, 
up to the present time, suffered most 
through the use of injunctions, the evil 
has been so extended as to be a menace 
to business, as well as to workingmen, and, 
that if permitted to grow will necessarily 
destroy the fundamental policy of the 
United States; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor most heartily endorse S. 1482 
(in its original form as introduced by Sen- 
ator Shipstead of Minnesota), a bill to 
regulate and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, so amended as to repeal 
Section 4 of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
together with such extensions of said Act 
as may have been made by subsequent legis- 
lation or by the decisions of the courts. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


To Support Protest of Teachers of Seattle, 
Washington, Against Imposition of 
Yellow Dog Contract 


Resolution No. 43—By Delegate Florence 
Curtis Hanson of the American Federation 
of Teachers: 


WHEREAS, The Board of Education of 
Seattle, Washington, has demanded that as 
a condition of employment or re-employ- 
ment of teachers in that city, they shall 
sign individual or “yellow dog contracts” 
declaring that they are not members of the 
American Federation of Teachers or of any 
local thereof, and that they will not become 
members during the term of the proposed 
contract; and 


WHEREAS, President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor has cor- 
rectly stigmatized the action of the Seattle 
Board of Education as un-American and as 
an insult to the teachers, because it de- 
prives them of their constitutional right to 
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join an organization that is animated by 
_ anaes American idealism; therefore, 
e i 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled en- 
dorses the admirable statements on the 
Seattle situation which President Green has 
made public; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That we urge all affiliated 
unions to insist that the teachers of Amer- 
ica be guaranteed the protection of their 
rights as citizens, and particularly that 
the teachers of Seattle be freed, through 
sound  tenure-of-position legislation and 
through an appeal of their case to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, from 
the involuntary intellectual servitude now 
ne forced upon them by the action of 
the Board of Education of Seattle; and, be 
it further . 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor take 
suitable measures to place this resolution 
in the hands of all affiliated National and 
International Unions, Central Labor Unions 
and State Federations of Labor to the end 
that a’ favorable ‘public opinion may be 
created, and the restrictions implied by 
the Yellow Dog contract may be removed. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Proposing Endorsement of Newton Bill for 
Child Health Extension Service 


Resolution No. 44—By Delegate Florence 
Curtis Hanson of the American Federation 
of Teachers: - 


WHEREAS, We have been happy to note 
that during the administration of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Baby Act, infant mortality has 
been greatly reduced; and 

WHEREAS, The Sheppard-Towner Act 
will be terminated July r. 1929, and 

WHEREAS, There has been introduced 
into Congress a measure, the Newton Bill, 
which seeks to establish a child health ex- 
tension service; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled does 
endorse, in principle, the Newton Bill and 
will seek to secure its passage. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Requesting American Federation of Labor 
to Assist in Securing the Ratification 
of the Kellogg Busts Treaty 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegate Florence 
Curtis Hanson of the American Federation 
of Teachers: 


WHEREAS, The trade union movement 
of America supports whole-heartedly every 
movement, and every effort which seeks 
honestly and uprightly to promote the cause 
of international good will, and 

WHEREAS, The treaty known as the Kel- 
logg Treaty proposed by our government 
to the nations of the world is a mighty 
step forward in the recognition of peace- 
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ful means for settling disputes among na- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Senate will 
be asked to ratify this treaty during the 
coming session of Congress; therefore, be it 


_RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled, does 
pledge its support to helping secure the 
early ratification of this treaty. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Calling Upon State Federations of Labor 
to Urge Enactment of State Tenure 
Laws for Teachers 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegate Florence 
Curtis Hanson of the American Federation 
of Teachers: 


WHEREAS, We recognize that the teach- 
ers in our public schools should be appoint- 
ed and retained in office because of their 
professional fitness; and 


WHEREAS, In many states and locali- 
ties Boards of Education appoint or dis- 
charge teachers because of their personal 
religious, political or social views, and not 
because of their professional fitness as 
teachers; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled does 
os all such practices; and, be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That, to fight such unsound 
practices, it calls upon every state body 
to make every effort to have enacted a 
sound state tenure law as soon as possible. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Extension of Saturday Half Holiday for 
Government Workers 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegates Thos. 
F. Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank Wil- 
lis, John F. Bowen, Jr., of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks; Edward J. 
Gainor, Charles 4. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, John 
T. Mugavin, M. i. Finnan of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers; Luther C. 
Steward, John Fitzgerald, Gertrude McNal- 
ly, L. E. Bentley of the National Federation 
of Federal Employes; H. W. Strickland and 
J. F. Bennett of the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion; Andrew J. Fallon of the International 
Plate Printers and Die Stampers Union of 
North America; C. L. Rosemund of the !n- 
ternational Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen's Union; 
Arthur O. Wharton, Charles Fry, L. V. Hart, 
R. A. Henning, Daniel Haggerty, Harley F. 
Nickerson of the International Association 
of Machinists: 


WHEREAS, The Saturday half holiday 
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observance, which wage earners in many 
industries have brought about through the 
intelligent exercise = their organized pow- 
er, has proved to be a sound economic 
policy of mutual benefit to employes and 
employers, and 


WHEREAS, This beneficial policy of ex- 
tending the weekly period of rest and rec- 
reation for workers is becoming more gen- 
eral in its application in state and munici- 
pal governments, and in a number of pri- 
vate industrial pursuits the five day work- 
ing week has been established; and 


WHEREAS, In some instances encourag- 
ing progress has recently been made in ap- 
plying the principles of a more extended 
weekly period of rest in Federal activities 
with resultant benefits to the public and the 
employes; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor, mindful of the need for having the 
United States Government establish and 
maintain advanced employment standards, 
instructs the Executive Council to co-op- 
erate with the representatives of the affili- 
ated organizations of government employes 
for the purpose of having the Saturday half 
holiday observance and principle extended 
in government establishments to benefit 
every possible worker, in a manner best 
suited to the needs of each group. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Civil Service Court of Appeals 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegates Thos. 
F. Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank Wil- 
lis, John F. Bowen, Jr. of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks; Edward J. 
Gainor, Charles B. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, John 
T. Mugavin, M. T.'Finnan of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers; Luther C. 
Steward, John Fitzgerald, Gertrude McNal- 
ly, L. E. Bentley of the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes: 


WHEREAS, Frequently in Civil Service 
employment there are dismissals and demo- 
tions made upon the arbitrary judgment of 
officials and from which judgment the em- 
| ga affected have no adequate appeal; 
an 


WHEREAS, This absence of any review 
vests undue power and authority in the 
hands of officials who may seek reprisals 
on subordinates for reasons unrelated to 
their work; and 


WHEREAS, The fundamental of civil ser- 
vice employment is permanency of tenure 
if the employe is competent to perform the 
work available, and this fundamental is 
violated so long as said tenure is dependent 
upon the whim of officials who exercise, 
as at present, practically unlimited powers 
anew or dismiss employes; therefore, 
e it 


RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the American Federation 
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of Labor instructs the Executive Council 
to assist the representatives of organiza- 
tions of government employes in their en- 
deavors to curb this arbitrary power exer- 
cised by administrative officials, by the 
establishment of a civil service court of ap- 
peals, independent of any existing govern- 
mental agency, to which employes may ap- 
peal in demotion and dismissal cases and 
which would have authorit 
evidence in such cases an 
propriate action. 


to review all 
determine ap- 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Proposing That Post Office Department Es- 
tablish a New System of Accounting, 
Discontinuing Charging Public Wel- 
fare Work of the Department 
Against Postal Revenues 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegates Thos. F. 
Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank Wil- 
lis, John F. Bowen, Jr., of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Edward 
J. Gainor, Charles B. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, 
John T. Mugavin, M. T. Finnan of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers; Luth- 
er C. Steward, John Fitzgerald, Gertrude 
McNally, L. E. Bentley of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes; H. W. Strick- 
land, J. F. Bennett of the Railway Mail As- 


sociation: 


WHEREAS, The United States Post Of- 
fice Department in its annual reports to 
Congress has never segregated the cost of 
varied services of a public welfare nature 
which are not properly chargeable to postal 
service operating costs; and 


WHEREAS, In the aggregate the cost of 
these public welfare services now exceed one 


hundred million dollars annually, causing 
a seeming postal deficit, which creates the 
widespread erroneous impression that the 
postal service is being operated at a finan- 
cial loss; and 


WHEREAS, Under a proper system of ac- 
curate accounting, whereby the Post Office 
Department wean be given fiscal credit 
for the vast amount of public welfare ser- 
vices it now renders for nothing, or prac- 
tically nothing, the postal system would 
show an imposing surplus and would thus 
be reflected in the public mind in its true 
light, as a most efficient and highly profit- 
able public business institution; ane 


WHEREAS, The existence of this alleged 
postal deficit, due entirely to the inequit- 
able methods of fiscal accounting, reacts 
against the public in retarding the intro- 
duction of timely service improvements; 
and against the employes in delaying’ wage 
revisions and employment betterments; and 

WHEREAS, It is opportune in the interest 
of the public and the postal employes that 
the Congress of the United States now de- 
clare a definite postal policy to the effect 
that the postal system hereafter be considered 
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an institution for public service and not 
for profit; and that a new method of ac- 
counting be established in the Post Office 
Department under which the public wel- 
fare work of said department shall no 
longer be charged against postal revenues; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, reaffirming its repeated pro- 
nouncements that the postal service should 
be operated for service and not for profit, 
hereby records itself in favor of the legis- 
lation which was sponsored in the Seven- 
tieth Congress by Representative Clyde 
Kelly of Pennsylvania—and which has been 
approved by the Post Office Committee of 
the House of Representatives—having for 
its purpose a declaration of a _ definite 
postal policy as above suggested; and the 
Executive Council is hereby instructed to 
continue to co-operate with the affiliated 
organizations in aid of the final enactment 
of this proposed legislation. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Potters’ Request That the Mount Clemens, 
(Mich.) Pottery Company Be Declared 
Unfair 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegate James 
M. Duffy of the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters: 


WHEREAS, The Mount Clemens Pottery 
Company of Mount Clemens, Michigan, 
owned and operated by the S. S. Kresge 
Company, manufacturers of semi-porcelain 
dinner table ware, retailed throughout the 
country by the Kresge five-and-ten cent 
stores, have declared for the ‘American 
Plan” or non-union shop, refusing to recog- 
nize the National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters and abide by conditions as agreed 
to by ninety-five per cent of semi-porce- 
lain dinner table ware manufacturers of 
the United States, forcing their pottery em- 
ployes to strike in defense of their organiza- 
tion; and 


WHEREAS, This strike has been going on 
since March, 1923, and several attempts 
have been made by representatives of the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters 
to have the Mount Clemens Pottery Com- 
pany employ union workmen but to no 
avail; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in New Orleans, La., 
go on record as condemning the tactics used 
by the Mount Clemens Pottery Company and 

ublicly brand this firm unfair to union 
abor; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That all state branches and 
central labor bodies of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be notified of the action 
of this convention on this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 
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Operative Potters’ Protest Against Paden 
City, West Va., Pottery Company 


Resolution No. 51. By Delegate James 
M. Duffy of the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters: 


WHEREAS, The Paden City Pottery Com- 
pany of Paden City, W. Va., manufactur- 
ers of semi-porcelain dinner table ware, 
have, in the midst of a two year wage agree- 
ment, declared for the non-union shop, re- 
fusing to pay the union scale of wages, at- 
tempting to force upon their workmen a 
reduction of from ten to forty per cent, 
compelling the union workmen to strike 
in defense of their organization; and 


WHEREAS, This strike has been going on 
since September 15, 1925, and efforts have 
been made to have the Paden City Pottery 
Company again employ union workmen and 
recognize the union scale of wages but to 
no avail; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth an- 
ual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in New Orleans, La., 
go on record as condemning the tactics 
used by the Paden City Pottery Company 
of Paden City, W. Va., and publicly brand 
this firm as unfair to union labor; and, 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That all state branches and 
central labor bodies of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be notified of the action 
of this convention on this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on, Boycotts. 


Protesting Policy of Denying Employment 
to Middle-Aged Workers and Proposing 
Investigation of Employers’ Use of 
Group Insurance to Restrict Labor 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegates W. W. 
Britton of the Metal Polishers’ International 
Union; John Coefield of the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the 
United States and Canada; A. O. Wharton 
of the International Association of Machin- 
ists; M. J. Keough of the International Mold- 
ers’ Union; W. L. Funder Burk of the Stove 
Mounters’ International Union; Arthur M. 
Huddell of the International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers; James O'Connell of the 
Metal Trades Department; James Wilson of 
the Pattern Makers’ League of North Amer- 
ica; Roy Horn of the International Broth- 
erhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers: 


WHEREAS, A rule is being applied in the 
manufacturing industries of North America 
to eliminate workmen forty-five or more 
years of age and in many instances reject 
men over forty years of age who seek em- 
ployment; and as this rule or policy is be- 
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coming more prevalent and applied by 
larger numbers of employers making it 
increasingly more difficult for those in mid- 
dle age to secure satisfactory positions and 
as this condition has been intensified in 
many establishments because employers 
shave inaugurated group insurance for their 
employes, a condition has been created 
which intensifies the evil of unemployment. 
A most unjust hardship has been placed 
upon the workers who have given the best 
years of their lives in assisting to produce 
the nation’s wealth. Group insurance has 
been used to tie men to their jobs, particu- 
larly those advancing towards middle age. 
If collective action to redress an injury is 
taken by the workmen collectively and a 
strike occurs, re-employment of the mid- 
dle-aged man is made difficult if not im- 
possible. A condition has developed through 
the ulterior uses which are being made of 
group insurance which makes it necessary 
that a thoroughgoing investigation should 
be made of the subject; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, de- 
nounces the practice of denying employ- 
ment to those who have reached middle age 
and the growing practice by employers of 
using group insurance for ulterior purposes, 
ne it as inhuman; and, be it fuf- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor be 
and is hereby instructed to give special at- 
tention and study to the subject and in 
connection with it that they be empowered, 
if it seems advisable to call a conference 
of the officials of the affiliated international 
unions for the purpose of adopting and 
putting into effect plans for the elimination 
of this unjust, unsocial, uneconomic and 
inhuman condition. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Declaring Support of the Struggle of the 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers Against 
the Allen-A Company, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 


Resolution No. 53—By Delegates Thomas 
F. McMahon, James Starr, William Smith, 
of the United Textile Workers of America: 


WHEREAS, The Allen-A Company, which 
has a manufacturing plant in Kenosha, Wis., 
in February locked out the male employes 
in its full fashioned mill in Kenosha and 
posted a notice on the mill door which read: 


“The Full Fashion Department will close 


Wednesday, February 15th. Operators de- 
siring to return under a strictly non-union 
basis may do so at once;"" and 


WHEREAS, All efforts to mediate this 
dispute failing, the American Federation of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers (which is 
affiliated with the United Textile Workers 
of America) at the request of its Kenosha 
Branch No. 6, took up the fight forced upon 
them by the Allen-A Company; and 


WHEREAS, This Company, after forcing 
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idleness upon a group of fine young workers, 
mostly native-born and reputable citizens 
of Kenosha, secured about a hundred com- 
pletely inexperienced boys, and then pro- 
ceeded to import into this city as “instruc- 
ors” a group of about three score of the 
most notorious professional strikebreakers 
in the full fashioned industry from all parts 
of the United States, which inevitably creat- 
ed intense irritation on the part of the law- 
abiding citizens of Kenosha; and 


WHEREAS, The Allen-A did also hire 
to aid them in various anti-union activi- 
ties the notorious A. R. MacDonald, private 
detective, specializing in installing “yellow 
dog contracts”’ and in securing injunctions; 
also several other strike breaking detective 
agents in addition to other unsavory char- 
acters of local or national repute; and 


WHEREAS, After manifold attempts by 
anti-union agents to provoke the strikers 
to commit acts of violence the injunction 
was resorted to, and Federal Court Judge 
F. A. Geiger in Milwaukee handed down a 
drastic restraining order at the 
of the Allen-A Company; and 


WHEREAS, In May, 1928, Judge Geiger 
did cite for criminal contempt of court 26 
locked-out workers and their leaders who 
were acquitted after a jury trial had been 
obtained as set forth in detail in the Amer- 
ican Federationist for June, 1928; and 


WHEREAS, Later another group of 27 
locked-out workers was cited for civil con- 
tempt on complaint of the Allen-A Com- 
pany attorneys and a jury trial refused 
them, resulting in convictions for all 27 
defendants with a fine of $100.00 imposed 
on each defendant; and 


WHEREAS, These 27 defendants being 
informed that the fines if paid would be 
turned over to the Allen-A Company, al- 
though no damages were claimed by the 
company, did all refuse to pay the fine and 
have been committed to prison in a body 
for indefinite terms; and 


WHEREAS, Offers to arbitrate this dis- 
ute have been repeatedly made by the 
Jnion and have been made for the Hosiery 
Workers’ Union by other reputable citizens 
but have all been specifically refused by 
tn: Allen-A Company; and 


WHEREAS, The moral responsibility for 
continuing this situation was definitely 
placed at the door of the Allen-A Company 
by Governor Fred Zimmerman of Wisconsin 
after this busy executive had come to Ke- 
nosha and had personally arranged a con- 
ference between the company officials and 
strikers and where arbitration was again re- 
fused by the company; and 


WHEREAS, President Green of this Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor did make some 
investigation of this situation while attend- 
ing the Convention of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor held in ‘Kenosha this 
year, and has publicly declared himself as 
supporting the locked out hosiery workers 
in their only demand—the elementary right 


instance 
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to be organized—and earnestly urged an 
adjustment of the controversy by arbitra- 
tion; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention of the 

erican Federation of Labor declare the 
full fashioned hosiery produced by the Al- 
len-A Company of Kenosha, Wis., as bein 
unfair to organized labor and urges al 
delegates and affiliated bodies to urge arbi- 
tration upon this company and seek to in- 
terest the general public in such a move- 
ment in the name of industrial peace and 
civic progress. 


Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 


Requesting That the Products of the Real 
Silk Mills Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana, 
e Declared Unfair 


Resolution No. 54—By Delegates Thomas 


F. McMahon, James Starr, Wm. Smith, of 
the United Textile Workers of America: 


INASMUCH as the 1927 Annual Conven- 
tion. of the American Federation of Labor 
held in Los Angeles, Calif., declared the 
products of the Real Silk Mills, Inc., of In- 
diana, located at Indianapolis, Ind., unfair 
to organized labor; and 


INASMUCH as the American Federation 
of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, affili- 
ated with the United Textile Workers of 
America, since the last American Federation 
of Labor Convention declared its willing- 
ness to refrain from all organization efforts 
or activities in Indianapolis if an impartial 
investigation body, agreeable to both the 
Real Silk Management and the Union, should 
find the facts in this situation were other 
than as stated by the representatives of the 
Hosiery Workers’ Organization; and 


INASMUCH as the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis did con- 
duct such an investigation after securing 
the consent of the company to co-operate 
with the investigators in every way; and 


INASMUCH as in this connection the in- 
vestigators appointed by these religious 
bodies did at the request of the Real Silk 
Management also study the relations ex- 
isting between employers and employes and 
the conditions of work in unionized mills 
so as to compare these conditions with 
those existing in the Real Silk establishment 
in Indianapolis; and 


WHEREAS, The report of these investiga- 
tors published on May 19th, 1928, obtainable 
by the public from the Federal Council of 
Charthes of Christ at 105 E. 22d street, 
New York, N. Y., not only substantiated all 
criticisms made by the Union of Employes 
Mutual Benefit Association (or Company 
Union) of the Real Silk Mills and confirms 
the fact that this concern forced many of 
its employes to sign “yellow dog contracts, 
but also definitely urged the Real Silk Mills 
to establish relations with the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers; and 

WHEREAS, This 


impartial report de- 


Report or Proceepinas 


scribes the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers as a progres- 
sive, responsible and substantial organiza 
tion which has succeeded in accomplishing 
many things of practical benefit for the in- 
— in which its members are engaged; 
an ° 


WHEREAS, The reply of the Real Silk 
Mills to this report has simply been to ma- 
lign the good faith of the Ministers and 
Rabbis making the study, and the organiza- 
tion which issued the report, and has not 
offered any rebuttal of the statements made 
in this report on matters of fact; and 


WHEREAS, The Real Silk Mills, Inc., con- 
tinues its efforts to prevent its employees 
from joining labor unions and threatens 
trade union representatives who seek to dis- 
cuss any matter with Real Silk employes 
with legal action; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, re- 
affirm its prgviens action in declaring the 
products of the Real Silk Mills, Inc., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., as unfair to organized labor 
and urges all delegates and affiliated bodies 
to give this action the widest possible pub- 
icity. 


Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 


Demanding That the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Prosecute the eens Against 
the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration 


Resolution No. 55—By Delegates A. A. 
Myrup, Jacob Goldstone, Peter Beisel, of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America: 


WHEREAS, At its annual convention in 
1925, the American Federation of Labor 
placed on record its vigorous opposition to 
the consolidation of the Ward, Continental 
and General Baking corporations into a gi- 
gantic Bread Trust; and 


WHEREAS, Every charge made by the 
American Federation of Labor at that time 
was affirmed by the Department of Justice 
in a petition filed before the Federal Court 
of Baltimore; and 


WHEREAS, On April 2, 1926, the Federal 
Trade Commission, by a majority vote of 
one and without the sanction of its attor- 
ney assigned to the case, suddenly dismissed 
its complaint against the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation; and 


WHEREAS, The sudden dismissal of this 
important and well-grounded case was 
viewed with such concern by the United 
States Senate that, on July 1, 1926, it adopt- 
ed a_ resolution, intondeend by Senator 
Walsh of Montana, to investigate the mat- 
ter; and 


WHEREAS, It was shown by this inves- 
tigation that the Federal Trade Commission 
was guilty of “dereliction of duty” and 
merited “public reprehension;” and 
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WHEREAS, On May 28, 1928, Senator La 
Follette introduced a resolution directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to reinstate 
and prosecute with vigor the complaint 
— the Continental Baking Corporation; 
an 


WHEREAS, This resolution (S. R. 258) is 
in the hands of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary of the Senate: 


RESOLVED, That this Convention reiter- 
ates its determined opposition to the Bread 
Trust monopoly and demands, in the interest 
of justice and in behalf of the public, that 
the complaint against the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation be promptly reinstated and 
vigorously prosecuted by the Federal Trade 
Commission; 


RESOLVED, further, That this resolution 
be presented by the delegates at this Con- 
vention to their respective organizations 
with the request that these organizations 
urge upon the Senators of their various 
districts to use their efforts in behalf of 
having Senate Resolution 258 reported out 
of committee and passed by the Senate; 


RESOLVED, further, That a copy of this 
resolution be mailed to Senator Geo. W. 
Norris, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate, to 
Senator Thos. J. Walsh, who has rendered 
such able and invaluable service in the long 
fight against the Bread Trust, and to Senat- 
or Robert M. La Follette, author of Senate 
Resolution 258; 


RESOLVED, further, That the American 
Federation of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled pledges its support to the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
in the continuance of their prolonged fight 
against the Bread Trust, in its unfair tactics 
toward organized labor and its sinister ef- 
forts to monopolize the Nation's bread. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Organizers To Be Requested To Organize 
Laundry Workers 


Resolution No. 56—By Delegate Annie J. 
Brown of the Laundry Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union: 


WHEREAS, The Laundry Workers of the 
United States and Canada are at this time 
very }-orly organized; and 


WHEREAS, The finances of the Laundry 
Workers’ International Union will not war- 
rant or permit placing additional organizers 
in the large number of cities and States to 
organize the unorganized Laundry Workers; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor send out a circular letter to 
all the State Federations of Labor and City 
Central Labor Councils, and to all of the 
organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor, requesting them to use their in- 
fluence by making an effort to organize the 
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Laundry Workers in their districts and lo- 
calities. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Urging Enforcement of Immigration Restric- 
tions Against Aliens Residing in 
Canada 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegate Daniel O. 
Collins of the Michigan State Federation of 
Labor: 


WHEREAS, Failure to enforce the 1924 
immigration laws at the port of Detroit has 
brought about a condition wherein the legal 
residents of the city of Detroit and its en- 
virons are thrown into competition with 


aliens in excess of the quota provisions of 
the 1924 law; and 


WHEREAS, This condition has been seized 
upon by union-hating organizations to the 
end that it is common practice and one 
which is on the increase to have foremen, 
hiring agents residing across the border, 
who are recruiting men to the embarrass- 
ment of the legal residents; and 


WHEREAS, These union hating organiza- 
tions are recruiting these strike breakers 
to break down the union conditions here un- 
der various departmental adjustments which 
defeat the purpose and intentions of Con- 
gress; and 


WHEREAS, The U. S. Labor Department 
has issued an order known as General Order 
No. 86 to, in effect, throw the residents of 
the city of Detroit into competition with 
European labor; and 


WHEREAS, This has been used as the 
basis of court action in which a series of 
injunctions by the Federal courts have been 
issued against the local Director of Immi- 
gration; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor demand the enforcement of 
the 1924 immigration law and the cessation 
by the Labor Department of the practice 
of adjusting to border crossing privileges 
for the purposes of work, all aliens residing 
in Canada who are described by the 1924 
law as coming under the quota provisions 
of the law, and that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, through its Executive Coun- 
cil and the affiliated International Unions, 
demand an immediate cessation of the prac- 
tices of adjusting to border crossing privi- 
leges men employed as strike breakers or 
who are employed by concerns where legiti- 
mate unfairs have been placed by Local 
Unions in Detroit, and that the Department 
of Labor cause to be annulled any adjust- 
ments that now exist, wherein they are in 
possession of strike breakers, and that the 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
instruct that immediate and strong protest 
be made against the issuance by Federal 
Courts of injunctions against local Directors 
of Immigration in their enforcement of the 

rovisions of the 1924 Johnson immigration 
aw. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Urging Investigation of Judicial Procedure 
in the Injunction Case of the Allen-A 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., Against 
the ull Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegates Henry 
-Ohl, Jr.,. of the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor, and James P. Sheehan of the Mil- 
waukee Federated Trades Council: 


WHEREAS, The members of Kenosha 
(Wis.), Local No. 6, American Federation 
of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, a 
branch of the United Textile Workers of 
America, were locked out on February 15, 
1928, by the Allen-A Company for the pur- 
pose of destroying their union and thus 
make ineffective any protest on the part 
of employes against adverse working con- 
ditions and wage reductions; and 


WHEREAS, The federal court, with usual 
willingness, has enjoined the members of 
this union from exercising the constitu- 
tional rights conceded to citizens generally, 
and has thus again become a strikebreaking 
agency in the hands of a persecuting cor- 
poration; and 


WHEREAS, Following the acquittal, by a 
jury, of twenty-six of the locked-out knit- 
ters on a charge of criminal conspiracy to 
violate the injunction, charges of civil con- 
tempt against twenty-seven members of 
the locked-out union were entertained by 
Federal Judge Geiger, who refused a jury 
trial in the latter case, thus constituting 
himself the jury as well as the judge on 
his own injunction, and fined each defend- 
ant, on the most trivial charges, one hun- 
dred dollars and costs, and ordered the 
fines to be paid over to the Allen-A Com- 
pany; and 


WHEREAS, These twenty-seven victims 
of corporate persecution failed to pay over 
the amounts to the Allen-A Company, the 
have been committed to prison until suc 
fines shall have been paid to the corpora- 
tion; and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has for a long period and is now ex- 
erting every effort to restrict the use of 
injunctions and to eliminate the abuses aris- 
ing out of them, and has been successful 
in focusing the attention of progressive leg- 
islative representatives upon the menace 
to democracy resulting from their use; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
New Orleans, La., takes notice of and deep 
concern in the industrial struggle in prog- 
ress since February 15, 1928, in the city 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin, and directs the of- 
ficers to ascertain the facts in connection 
with this lockout, extend their co-operation 
in the endeavor to halt further impositions 
on these workers and to take such action 
2s in its judgment may result in the negotia- 
tion of a proper adjustment; and, be it fur- 
ther 


PRocEEDINGS 


RESOLVED, That the officers acquaint 
themselves with the judicial procedure in 
this case under which workers are impris- 
oned for indeterminate periods, and under 
which civil contempt fines, levied to satisfy 
the “dignity of the court,” go to the peti- 
tioner for the injunction; to consider in- 
corporating a remedial provision in the ten- 
tative bill of the United States Senatorial 
Committee created to study and amend the 
judicial code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Urging Establishing Adequate Salary Stand- 
ards for tha U. S. Steamboat 
Inspection Service 


Resolution No. 59—By Delegate J. E. 
Ford, National Organization of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America: 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of this National Organization held in 
New York City Nov. 12th, 1928, the fol- 
lowing Resolution was unanimously en- 
dorsed and ordered to be placed before 
your Honorable Body for its approval and 
support: 


WHEREAS, The United States Steamboat 
Inspection Service is a very important de- 
partment in the supervision and regulation 
of the Merchant Marine of this country and 
is increasing in importance as the water- 
borne commerce of the country increases, 
and 


WHEREAS, The requirements of the po- 
sition of Supervising Inspector Genera! of 
the Department and his Assistant, the Su- 
pervising Inspectors of the Districts, and 
the Local and Assistant Inspectors of the 
Ports of the country demand a high order 
of administrative ability, technical and 
practical knowledge to insure the protec- 
tion of the passengers, officers, crews, ves- 
sels and cargoes, and 


WHEREAS, The salaries paid those hold- 
ing these positions are far below that which 
is paid men possessing the same or simi- 
lar qualifications in the employ of the com- 
panies operating vessels comprising the 
American Merchant Marine and even be- 
low that paid many of the navigating and 
engine room officers operating vessels, from 
among whom the personnel of the U. S. 
Steamboat Inspection Service is selected; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor approve the proposition of 
establishing salaries for these positions 
that are commensurate with the duties and 
responsibilities of supervising and regulat- 
ing the maintenance and operation of Unit- 
ed States Vessels, in the interest of safety 
for all concerned; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Supervising Inspector General, 
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Steamboat Inspection Service, Department 
of Commerce, ashington, D. C. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
Civil Service Retirement Legislation 


Resolution No. 60—By Delegates Thom- 
as F. Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank 
Willis, John F. Bowen, Jr., of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Edward 
J. Gainor, Charles D. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, 
John T. Mugavin, M. T. Finnan of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers; H. 
W. Strickland, J. F. Bennett of the Railway 
Mail Association; Luther C. Steward, John 
Fitzgerald, Gertrude McNally, E. E. Bent- 
ley of the National Federation of Federal 
Employes; Andrew J. Fallon of the Interna- 
tional Plate Printers and Die Stampers 
Union of North America; C. L. Rosemund 
of the International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Un- 
ions; Arthur O. Wharton, Charles Fry, L. 
V. Hart, R. A. Henning, Daniel Haggerty, 
Harley F. Nickerson of the International 
Association of Machinists: 


WHEREAS, There is now pending before 
the House of Representatives a measure 
known as the Dale-Lehlbach Civil Service 
Retirement Bill (S. 1727) that provides for 
higher annuities and other improved retire- 
ment features in keeping with the ideas of 
the American Federation of Labor as ex- 
pressed at many preceding conventions; 
and 


WHEREAS, This important legislative 
measure has already been passed by the 
United States Senate and also approved by 
the Civil Service and the Rules Commit- 
tees of the House and now awaits consid- 
eration by the House; and 


WHEREAS, The experience of the last 
eight years has fully demonstrated the 
wisdom and value of the retirement prin- 
ciple from both the standpoint of public 
and employe welfare and amply warrants 
its further improvement as provided for in 
the pending measure; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth Con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor pledges its aid to the affiliated groups 
directly concerned in securing early favor- 
able action in the House of Representatives 
on the Dale-Lehibach Retirement Bill; and, 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor be and is 
hereby instructed to send, as soon as pos- 
sible, a copy of this resolution, with an 
appropriate letter of transmittal, to each 
member of the House of Representatives. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Postal Saturday Half-Holiday 


Resolution No. 61—By Delegates Thom- 
as F. Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank 
Willis, John F. Bowen, Jr., of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Edward 
J. Gainor, Charles D. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, 
John T. Mugavin, M. T. Finnan of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers; H. 
W. Strickland, J. F. Bennett of the Railway 
Mail Association: 


WHEREAS, For the past six years in a 
constantly expanding degree the observance 
of a shorter Saturday workday in post of- 
fices has been granted through friendly 
postal administrative action; and 


WHEREAS, The success attending this 
practice has been such that its universal 
application throughout the service by 
means of a legislative enactment is now 
fully warranted; and 


WHEREAS, The La Follette-Mead Bill (S. 
3281) which has been passed by the Unit- 
ed States Senate and is now awaiting con- 
sideration before the Post Office Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, has 
for its purpose the establishment by law 
of the Saturday half-holiday principle in 
the postal service, with due regard to the 
postal needs of the public; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor hereby strongly urges the 
early enactment by Congress of this meri- 
torious measure and the Executive Council 
is hereby instructed to co-operate with the 
affiliated postal organizations to achieve 
this end. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Elimination of Speeding-Up Practices in 
Government Employment 


Resolution No. 62—By Delegates Thomas 
F. Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank Wil- 
lis, John F. Bowen, Jr., of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Edward 
J. Gainor, Charles D. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, 
John T. Mugavin, M. T. Finnan of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers; H. W. 
Strickland, J. F. Bennett of the Railway 
Mail Association; Luther C. Steward, John 
Fitzgerald, Gertrude McNally and E. E. 
Bentley of the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employes; Andrew J. Fallon of the In- 
ternational Plate Printers and Die Stampers 
Union of North America: 


WHEREAS, In the postal service and 
other government establishments practices 
have been instituted under the guise of 
“efficiency systems” which are harmful to 
the workers physically and destructive of 
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service morale, and therefore add material- 
ly to labor costs in government employ- 
ment; and 


WHEREAS, These “‘speeding-up”™ prac- 
tices assume various forms and methods 
all directed toward mechanical standardi- 
zation by plans of weighing or counting, or 
otherwise measuring output without regard 
to variations of work and other essential 
factors; and 


WHEREAS, These systems in government 
employment are not only harmful to the 
health of the workers directly affected but 
they add to public taxation costs because 
of the large overhead administrative cost 
of the superfluous supervision involved; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth Con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor directs the Executive Council to co- 
operate with the representatives of Gov- 
ernment employes’ organizations whose 
members are subjected to these objection- 
able practices, with a view to their elimi- 
nation in the interest of the workers and 
the public service. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Freedom of Speech, Press and Assemblage 


Resolution No. 63—By Delegates Charles 
P. Howard, Frank Morrison, William R. 
Trotter, William J. Robinson, Wililam M. 
Reilly, and Frank X. Martel of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, by instruc- 
tion of Convention: 


WHEREAS, We believe that the funda- 
mental principles of civil liberty laid down 
in the bill of rights are as necessary to 
democractic government today as_ they 
were 150 years ago; and 


WHEREAS, History has proved that un- 
restricted freedom of speech, press and as- 
semblage is the only effective guarantee of 
orderly progress; and 


WHEREAS, Our old guarantees of free- 
dom of speech, press and assemblage have 
been greatly restricted in the United States 
since the war by decisions of the Supreme 
Court, by laws penalizing opinions, by law- 
less political practice, by public and pri- 
vate censorship, and by the activities of 
self-appointed guardians of patriotism; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we oppose all prose- 
cution of persons for the expression of 
their political or economic views, and de- 
mand a repeal of laws under which such 
prosecutions may be instituted, basing our 
position on the principle laid down b 
Thomas Jefferson that “it is time enoug 
for the rightful purposes of civil govern- 
ment for its officers to interfere when 
principles break out into overt acts against 
peace and good order”; 


PRocEEDINGS 


AND FURTHER, That we demand that 
— officials who violate the rights and 
iberties of citizens by unlawful arrest and 
assault be prosecuted and sued for dam- 
ages; 


AND FURTHER, That the power of the 
courts to deprive citizens of their liberties 
in times and places of industrial conflict 
by issuing injunctions be taken from them 
by legislative acts; 


AND FURTHER, That all forms of cen- 
sorship of public meetings, speech, or com- 
munication in any form based upon eco- 
nomic or political views be abolished; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we join in any efforts 
which may be made to assert the tradi- 
tional liberties of American citizens, and 
to combat in every practicable way the in- 
tolerance and repression which has grown 
up throughout the United States since the 
war. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Proposing Revision of Tariff Regulations 
Covering Printing 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegates Charles 
P. Howard, Frank Morrison, William R. 
Trotter, William J. Robinson, William M. 
Reilly, and Frank X. Martel of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, by instruc- 
tion of Convention: 


In view of the fact that the existing tar- 
iff regulations do not give sufficient pro- 
tection to the American working man and 
working woman employed in the printing 
industry; 


And in view of the fact that there exists 
a free list for bibles, old and new testa- 
ment, bound or unbound. 


Books and pamphlets printed wholly or 
chiefly in languages other than English; 
books, pamphlets and music in raised print 
used exclusively by or for the blind (and 
other articles used for the blind). 


Any society or institution incorporatea 
or established solely for religious, philo- 
sophical, educational, scientific, or literary 
purposes, or for the encouragement of the 
fine arts, or any college, academy, school 
or seminary in the United States, or any 
state, or public library, may import free 
of duty any book, map, music, engraving, 
photograph, etching, lithographic print, or 
chart, for its own use or for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, and not for sale un- 
der such rules as the secretary of the treas- 
ury may prescribe. 


And because such a condition, if per- 
mitted to exist, deprives the American 
working man of the benefits of employment 
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and increases the army of unemployed; 
would inevitably lead to the reduction of 
the American standard of living and under- 
mine the very existence of those employed 
in the printing industry; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council of 
the International Typographical Union take 
the necessary steps to eradicate those evils 
that strike at the very foundation of our 
institutions and threaten to destroy the 
homes of the printer, pressman, stereotyper, 
electrotyper, engraver, bookbinder and 
mailer; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
call upon the American Federation of La- 
bor to petition the congress of the United 
States to revise the tariff regulations and 
abolish the free list, which action will re- 
sult in that amount of protection to which 
the American citizen is justly entitled. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
Condemning Injunction Abuse and Urging 


Defeat of Judges Having Unfavorable 
Injunction Records 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegates Charles" 


P. Howard, Frank Morrison, William R. 
Trotter, William J. Robinson, William M. 
Reilly, and Frank X. Martel of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, by instruc- 
tion of Convention: 


WHEREAS, The growing misuse of the 
injunction by the courts has become a 
menace to American trade unionism and 
has deprived the worker of his constitu- 
tional rights to trial by jury; and 


WHEREAS, organized labor has been 
shorn of its guarantee of collective bar- 
gaining by such misuse of the injunction 
as interpreted by the courts, particularly in 
the states of Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
New Jersey; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the seventy-third con- 
vention of the International Typographical 
Union condemns this misuse of the injunc- 
tion and urges its members, through the 
ballot, to prevent the election of judges 
whose records show an unfavorable atti- 
tude toward labor in injunction disputes. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Favoring Federal Legislation Compelling 
Printed Matter to Bear Imprint of the 
Printer 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegates Charles 
P. Howard, Frank Morrison, William R. 
Trotter, William J. Robinson, William M. 
Reilly, and Frank X. Martel of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, by instruc- 
tion of Convention: 
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RESOLVED, That the officers of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, working 
in conjunction with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, endeavor to have suitable 
laws enacted at Washington, similar to 
those now in vogue in Great Britain, com- 
pelling all printing matter in the United 
States to bear the imprint of the printer. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Opposing Appropriation for Operation of 
Foundry Unit of the Federal Peniten- 
tiary at Lorton, Va. 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegates M. J. 
Keough, Ben H. Cox, Jerome B. Keating and 
Robert T. McCoy of the International Mold- 
ers’ Union: 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United 
States has appropriated money for a foun- 
dry unit to the Federal Penitentiary at Lor- 
ton, Virginia, which is now in operation; 
and 


WHEREAS, The product turned out by 
this foundry comes in direct competition 
with the work of members of the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union, in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere; and 


WHEREAS, We believe the operation of 
this foundry is detrimental to the foundry 
industry and our members in particular; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled on 
this 20th day of November, 1928, in New 
Orleans, La., instruct the officers and legis- 
lative representative of this body, to get 
a definite ruling from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the U. S., as to whether the products 
of this foundry are confined exclusively to 
the District of Columbia, or does the same 
go outside of the District of Columbia for 
governmental use; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers and legis- 
lative representative of this body be in- 
structed to formulate such legislation and 
take such action, with or without the aid 
and assistance of other agencies, as wil! 
prevent, in the future, any further or ad- 
ditional appropriation to operate this foun- 
dry in competition with the members of our 
organization. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Molders’ Request that the Richardson and 
Boynton Company of Dover Be De- 
clared Unfair 


Resolution No. 68—By Delegates M. J. 
Keough, Ben H. Cox, Jerome B. Keating 
Robert T. McCoy of the International Mold- 
ers’ Union: 
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WHEREAS, The Richardson and Boynton 
Company of Dover, N. J., manufacturers of 
stoves, ranges, warm air furnaces, hot wa- 
ter and steam heating apparatus, declared 
for the “open” or non-union shop at their 
Dover plant on April 30, 1928; and 


WHEREAS, This action on the part of 
the company had the effect of abrogating 
an agreement entered into between the In- 
ternational Molders’ Union of North Ameri- 
ca and the Manufacturers’ Protective and 
Development Association, of which said 
company was a member, and which agree- 
ment, for a long number of years, had gov- 
erned the relations between the Richardson 
and Boynton Company and the molders in 
their employ; and 


WHEREAS, The International Molders’ 
Union of North America has been paying 
strike benefits to these members since they 
were locked out; and 


WHEREAS, The said Richardson and 
Boynton Company are also operating non- 
union plants in Utica and Buffalo, New 
York; and 


WHEREAS, The products of this com- 
pany are used in the homes of the workers 
throughout the country, and the same are 
installed by members of different organiza- 
tions who may not be familiar with the 
conditions existing in this company’s 
plants; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, de- 
clare the Richardson and Boynton Company 
unfair to organized labor, and pledge their 
undivided support to the _ International 
Molders’ Union of North America in their 
contest against said company; and, be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council, 
through the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, convey this declaration 
to all city, central and federal labor unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, urging them to render wholehearted 
support to the International Molders’ Union 
of North America in their fight against this 
unfair concern. 


Referred to Committee on- Boycotts. 


Molders’ Request that Peninsular Stove 
Company, Detroit, Mich., Be Declared 
Unfair 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegates M. J. 
Keough, Ben H. Cox, Jerome B. Keating, 
and Robert T. McCoy, of the International 
Molders’ Union: 


WHEREAS, The Peninsular Stove Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of 
stoves, ranges and warm air furnaces, have 
been waging a fight against the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union of North America 
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since May 19, 1928, in an effort to estab- 
lish a non-union shop; and 


WHEREAS, The Peninsular Stove Com- 
pany had for many years been operating 
their foundry under union shop conditions 
in conformity with Conference Agreements 
entered into between the _ International 
Molders’ Union of North America and the 
Manufacturers Protective and Development 
Association, of which said company was 
a member; and 


WHEREAS, All efforts made by the offi- 
cers of the International Molders’ Union 
of North America have failed to bring about 
an adjustment of the difficulty; and 


WHEREAS, The action of the Peninsular 
Stove Company, in their refusal to take up 
and try to adjust the grievance in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Conference 
Agreements, was a direct violation of the 
same; and 


WHEREAS, The International Molders’ 
Union of North America have been paying 
strike benefits to its members involved 
since the strike occurred; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, de- 
clare the Peninsular Stove Company un- 
fair to organized labor, and pledge their 
undivided support to the International 
Molders’ Union of North America in their 
contest against said company; and, be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council, 
through the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, convey this declaration 
to all city, central and federal labor unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, urging them to render wholehearted 
support to the International Molders’ Union 
of North America in their fight against this 
unfair concern. 


Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 


Molders’ Request that the Barstow Stove 
Company, Providence, R. I., Be Declared 
Unfair 


Resolution No. 70—By Delegates M. J. 
Keough, Ben H. Cox, Jerome B. Keating 
and Robert T. McCoy of the International 
Molders’ Union: 


WHEREAS, The Barstow Stove Company 
of Providence, R. I., manufacturers. of 
stoves and ranges, posted a notice in their 
foundry on November 2, 1927, to the effect 
that on and after November 10th the foun- 
dry would be closed as: the company had 
decided to have their castings made in out- 
side foundries; and 


WHEREAS, The Barstow Stove Company 
proceeded to have their castings made in 
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the Builders’ Foundry of Providence, R. L., 
a non-union shop; and 


WHEREAS, All efforts made by the offi- 
cers of the International Molders’ Union of 
North America have failed to bring about 
an adjustment of the difficulty; and 


WHEREAS, This action on the part of 
the Barstow Stove Company was in effect 
an abrogation of the Conference Agree- 
ments entered into between the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union of North America and 
the Manufacturers Protective and Develop- 
ment Association, of which this company 
was a member; and 


WHEREAS, The International Molders’ 
Union of North America have been paying 
strike benefits to their members involved 
since the lockout occurred; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, de- 
clare the Barstow Stove Company unfair 
to organized labor, and pledge their un- 
divided support to the International Mold- 
ers’ Union of North America in their con- 
test against said company; and, be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council, 
through the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, convey this declaration 
to all city, central and federal labor unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, urging them to render wholehearted 
support to the International Molders’ Union 
of North America in their fight against this 
unfair concern. 


Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 


Molders’ Request that the Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation of Baltimore, 
Md., and Greenville, N. J., Be De- 
clared Unfair 


Resolution No. 7!1—By Delegates M. J. 
Keough, Ben H. Cox, Jerome B. Keating, 
and Robert T. McCoy of the International 
Molders’ Union of North America: 


WHEREAS, The Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation, manufacturers of stoves and 
ranges, with plants in Baltimore, Md., and 
Greenville, N. J., on December 22, 1926, 
posted notices in the above mentioned 
plants to the effect that these plants would 
be closed for large production beginning 
December 24th until further notice; and 


WHEREAS, The Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation, as a part of their plan to de- 
unionize their Baltimore, Md., and Green- 
ville, N. J., plants, shipped patterns and 
equipment from these plants to Birming- 
ham, Ala., to be used in the manufacture 
of castings by non-union negro molders; 
and 


WHEREAS, The Baltimore plant of this 
corporation was a member of the Manu- 


facturers’ Protective and Development As- 
sociation, operating under Conference 
Agreements with the International Molders’ 
Union of North America; and 


WHEREAS, All efforts made by the offi- 
cers of the International Molders’ Union of 
North America, have failed to bring about 
an adjustment of the difficulty; and 


WHEREAS, This action on the part of 
said Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 
was in effect the abrogation of said Con- 
ference Agreements, causing the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union of North America to 
pay strike benefits to the members involved 
in protest thereof; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, de- 
clare the Standard Gas Equipment Corpora- 
tion unfair to organized labor, and pledge 
their undivided support to the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union of North America in 
their contest against said company; and, 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council, 
through the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, convey this declaration to 
all city, central and federal labor unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, urging them to render wholehearted 
support to the International Molders’ Union 
of North America in their fight against this 
unfair concern. 


Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 


Urging Patronage of Pequot Products 


Resolution No. 72—By Delegates Thomas 
F. McMahon, James Starr and William 
Smith,* of the United Textile Workers of 
America, Tobias Hall of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor: 


The United Textile Workers of America 
appreciates the action of the Forty-Sixth 
and Forty-Seventh annual conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor in giv- 
ing its wholehearted endorsement to Pe- 
quot products manufactured by the Naum- 
keag Cotton Company of Salem, Mass., and 


WHEREAS, These Pequot sheets and pil- 
low cases are manufactured under 100 per 
cent union conditions with an agreement 
existing between the management of the 
Naumkeag Mfg. Co., and the United Textile 
Workers of America representing the 3,000 
employes engaged in producing these Pe- 
quot products, and 


WHEREAS, These 3,000 textile workers 
depend to a large extent for the continua- 
tion of their present fair working condi- 
tions on the purchasing of these Pequot 
products by the consuming public, and 


WHEREAS, Unfair sheeting and pillow 
case manufacturers are doing everything 
possible to lessen the sale of the Pequot 
sheet and pillow case aided and abetted by 
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therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Forty-Eighth an- 
nual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor again endorses its former. ac- 
tion and further recommends that the Exe- 
cutive officers of this Federation give all 
publicity possible to the fact that Pequot 
products are made under 100 per cent union 
conditions; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention recom- 
mends to all International, National, State 
Branches, Central Labor and Federal Union 
delegates attending this convention to take 
back to their various unions and localities 
this appeal of the United Textile Workers 
of America for the sale and purchase of 
Pequot sheets and pillow cases, the only 
sheets and pillow cases manufactured in 
America under 100 per cent union shop 
conditions. 


Journals, 


Referred to Committee on Organizations. 


Proposing that the A. F. of L. Extend Fra- 
ternal Recognition to Histadruth, Fed- 
eration of Jewish Workers of 
Palestine 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegate A. I. 
Shiplacoff of the United Leather Workers’ 
International Union: 


WHEREAS, The Jewish workers in Pales- 
tine are organized in a central federation 
known as the Histadruth; and 


WHEREAS, This central body, while par- 
ticipating in the work of building a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine, is protecting the 
workers against exploitation by their em- 
ployers and; 


WHEREAS, Through their pioneer work 
they have succeeded in raising the stand- 
ard of living not only of their own mem- 
bers but of the Arabian workers as well; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor send fraternal greetings to the 
Histadruth and express its satisfaction with 
the drive for a fund fostered by the United 
Hebrew Trades of New York for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Histadruth in its 
splendid achievements. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers Request Assistance 
in their Effort to Renew Trade Agree- 
ments with Cloak and Dress Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegates Isidore 
Nagler, Manny Weiss, and Abraham Ka- 
tovsky of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union: 
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WHEREAS, In the twenty-eight years of 
its existence as a national labor organiza- 
tion affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union has always remained 
true and loyal to the principles of the trade 
union movement, has always readily assist- 
ed morally and materially other labor or- 
ganizations, and has in return received the 
generous co-operation and aid of the A. F. 
of L., of its Executive Council and of 
many of its affiliated unions whenever such 
aid and co-operation was asked for; and 


WHEREAS, The _ International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union is now approach- 
ing the expiration of the collective agree- 
ments with the cloak and dress manufac- 
turers’ associations in the main center of 
its industry, in New York City, and will 
soon begin negotiations with these employ- 
ers looking forward to a renewal of the 
collective agreements involving tens of 
thousands of workers; be it therefore 


RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in New Orleans, La., instruct the 
Executive Council to give the International 
Ladies "Garment Workers’ Union all co-op- 
eration and assistance to successfully com- 
plete the task of renewing these agreements 
with the best results for the workers and 
to help reinforce the position and prestige 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union in the trades over which it has 
jurisdiction. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Operative Potters Request that Shenango 
China Company, of New Castle, Pa., be 
Declared Unfair 


Resolution No. 75—By Delegate James 
M. Duffy of the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters: 


WHEREAS, The Shenango China Com- 
pany, of New Castle, Pa., manufacturers 
of hotel and restaurant china ware, have 
been repeatingly and consistently violating 
many of the most important features of our 
signed working agreement with the United 
States Potters’ Association, the manufac- 
turers’ association, which is composed of 
ninety-five per cent of all firms manufac- 
turing semi-porcelain dinner, and hotel and 
restaurant china ware in this country, and 
in which organization the Shenango China 
Company has held membership for many 
years, taking an active part in all of the 
activities of the manufacturers’ association, 
sitting in our joint wage conferences and 
helping in the matter of drawing up said 
working agreement, and finally signing 
their signature to this document, they now 
desire to repudiate their agreement with 
their union employes in the skilled depart- 
ment of their plant; and 


WHEREAS, By the unreasonable, unfair 
and arrogant manner in which the officials 
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of the Shenango China Company, of New 
Castle, Pa., have in the past’ eighteen 
months endeavored to treat with the union 
workers employed in the skilled depart- 
ments of the Shenango China Company they 
thus compelled these union workers to 
strike in defense of their trade, and the 
principles of the American trade union 
movement generally; and 

WHEREAS, The said Shenango China 
Company, of New Castle, Pa., having de- 
clared for the open shop, or _ so-called 
American plan, and the above mentioned 
firm having persistently refused, and re- 
fusing to take back their old union em- 
ployes under the provisions of our signed 
agreement, and continuing in their effort 
to replace union with non-union workers, 
success in which will not only prove detri- 
mental to these union potters, but will also 
be costly to the American labor movement 
generally and the Yankee standard of liv- 
ing as well; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor assembled in New Orleans, 
La., go on record as condemning the tactics. 
used by the Shenango China Company of 
New Castle, Pa., and publicly brand this 
firm unfair to union labor; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all state branches and 
city central labor bodies of the American 
Federation of Labor be notified of the ac- 
tion of this convention on this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 
Boulder Canyon Dam 


Resolution No. 76—By John F. Dalton, 
Delegate of the Cailfornia State Federation 
of Labor: 


WHEREAS, The future development of 
agriculture, industry and the social life of 
the southwestern section of this country is 
dependent on security from floods and the 
utilization of the latent resources of the 
Colorado River; and 


WHEREAS, The President, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Commerce, 
an overwhelming majority of the House of 
Representatives of Congress and the fore- 
most engineering authorities in America 
have gone on record as recognizing the 
fact that the interstate and international 
character of the Colorado River makes it 
imperative that the Federal Government 
erect the works necessary for the control 
and utilization of this river; and 


WHEREAS, In conformity with the rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Commerce and the 
United States Reclamation Service, there 
has been presented to Congress and adopt- 
ed by the House of Representatives a bill 
providing for such Colorado River flood 
control and water conservation, without one 
dollar of cost to the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion; and 
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WHEREAS, This legislation, having been 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
at the first session of the Seventieth Con- 
gress, just closed, has been made the un- 
finished business of the Senate for con- 
sideration and action immediately upon the 
convening of Congress in December; now, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention, held in New Orleans, La., No- 
vember, 1928, does hereby affirm its entire 
approval of the Boulder Canyon dam proj- 
ect as provided for in the Swing-Johnson 
Bill, and earnestly urges the Senate of the 
United States to vote favorably upon the 
Swing-Johnson Bill at the earliest possible 
date after the reconvening of the Seventieth 
Congress in December of this year. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Urging Establishment of Adequate Salaries 
for the United States Steamboat In- 
spection Service 


Resolution No. 77—By John F. Dalton, 
Delegate of the California State Federation 
of Labor: 


WHEREAS, The United States Steamboat 
Inspection Service is a very important de- 
partment in the supervision and regulation 
of the Merchant Marine of this country and 
is increasing in importance as the water 
borne commerce of the country increases; 
and 


WHEREAS, The requirements of the po- 
sitions of Supervising Inspector General 
of the Department and his assistant, the 
Supervising Inspectors of the Districts, and 
of the Local and Assistant Inspectors of 
the Ports of the country demand a high 
order of administrative ability, technical 
and practical knowledge to insure the pro- 
tection of the passengers, officers and 
crews, vessels and cargoes; and 


WHEREAS, The salaries paid these po- 
sitions are far below those paid men pos- 
sessing the same or similar qualifications 
in the employ of the companies operating 
the vessels comprising the Merchant Ma- 
rine and even below those paid many of 
the navigating and engine room officers 
operating vessels from among whom the 
personnel of the U. S. Steamboat Inspection 
Service is selected; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor approves the proposition of 
establishing salaries for these positions 
that are commensurate with the duties and 
responsibilities of supervising and regulat- 
ing the maintenance and operation of Unit- 
ed States vessels, in the interest of safe- 
ty; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Supervising Inspector General of 
the United States Steamboat Inspection 
Service. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Proposing Conference in the Interest of 
Organizing Work in the Southern 
States 


Resolution No. 78—By Delegates R. W. 
Story of the Alabama Sthte Federation of 
Labor; C. W. Wallace, International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants Union; W. 
C. Birthright, Nashville, Tenn., Central La- 
bor Union; Wm. Van Houten, Georgia State 
Federation of Labor; T. J. Smith, Tennes- 
see State Federation of Labor; George 
Reuff, Kentucky State Federation of Labor; 
George F. Haney, Atlanta Federation of 
Trades; C. P. Thiemonge, Birmingham 
Trades Council, and Herman J. Schad, New 
Orleans Central Labor Council: 


WHEREAS, In many of the organizing 
campaigns conducted in the Southern 
States, they have not accomplished as much 
i as circumstances seem to warrant; 
an 


WHEREAS, We are of the opinion that 
much more good could be obtained if the 
different International and National organ- 
izations would adopt a co-operative or- 
ganizing campaign in any future campaign 
inaugurated in any city or Southern com- 
munity; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we ask the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of La- 
bor to call a conference of the organiza- 
tions interested and the officers of the 
respective State Federations of Labor of 
the Southern States in the near future, to 
work out a policy whereby they can work 
Ser in any future campaigns in the 
outh. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Urging Support of Hatters’ Label 


Resolution No. 79—By Delegates Martin 
Lawlor, James Byrne and Herman Finkel- 
stein of the United WHatters of North 
America: 


WHEREAS, Large importations of straw, 
wool and felt hats are materially interfer- 
ing with the progress and prosperity of 
the United Hatters of North America; and 


WHEREAS, These importations have 
reached alarming proportions to the extent, 
that last year, it was estimated that fifty 
per cent of the straw hats worn in America 
were made by foreign labor and the amount 
is steadily increasing; and 


WHEREAS, We are reliably informed 
that eighty-five per cent of all straw hats 
made in Italy are for American consump- 
tion, while American hatters, members of 
the United Hatters of North America, are 
working half time, or in total idleness six 
months each year; and 
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WHEREAS, Statistics show that approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand dozens of 
felt hats were imported during the first 
seven months of this year, and should this 
rate continue for the balance of the year 
it means an importation of two million felt 
hats in 1928; and 


WHEREAS, The wool hat industry is in 
total idleness while approximately eighteen 
million wool hats were imported during 
the first six months of this year; and 


WHEREAS, This condition is not only 
due to inadequate tariff protection, but to 
wrong classification and valuation, which 
permits hats in their finished state, to be 
appraised far below their real value because 
the trimmings are not attached, although 
they are cut and fitted and placed inside 
of each hat; and 


WHEREAS, Should this condition be per- 
mitted to continue it would mean the dis- 
ruption of our organization and industry, 
because of the inability of American work- 
men and manufacturers to compete with the 
cheap foreign labor; and 


WHEREAS, It is evidently apparent that 
millions of American workmen are buying 
foreign made hats to the great detriment 
of the hat industry and the members of 
the United Hatters of North America; and 


WHEREAS, This condition could be 
greatly relieved, if not entirely eliminated, 
if members of organized labor would de- 
mand the label of the United Hatters’ of 
North America, when buying hats; and 


WHEREAS, The label of the United Hat- 
ters of North America, sewed under the 
sweat band, is the only genuine guarantee 
that hats are made in America, under sani- 
tary conditions, by American labor; there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled di- 
rect its officers to use their best efforts to 
remedy this unfair and disastrous condi- 
tion; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That we call upon the of- 
ficers and members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to buy American made 
hats which bear the union label of the 
United Hatters of North America and that 
delegates to this convention be instruct- 
ed to call this matter forcibly to the at- 
tention of their membership. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


Urging Legislation Regulating Issuance of 
Fire Insurance Policies 


Resolution No. 80—By Delegate M. J. 
Flynn of the Newspaper Writers’ Union No. 
17662, Boston, Mass.: 
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WHEREAS, The industrial workers of 
our country are vitally concerned with the 
elimination of fires which in most cases 
result in the destruction of buildings where- 
in labor is employed as well as the homes 
of the wage earners; and 


WHEREAS, The manner in which the fire 
insurance business is at present carried on, 
in promiscuously issuing policies without 
the slightest regard to the value of the 
property so insured, directly contributes 
to the loss of life and property; and 


WHEREAS, Every fire fighting authority 
in this country has stated without contra- 
diction that the promiscuous issuing of fire 
insurance policies and over insurance is an 
incentive to arson and incendiarism which 
yearly causes the loss of hundreds of 
American lives as well as the loss of many 
hundreds of millions of dollars of Ameri- 
can property; and 


WHEREAS, In order to protect the Amer- 
ican wage earner against the loss of life 
and property certain drastic legislation is 
necessary; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in Annual Convention As- 
sembled, recommend and request that thé 
State Federations of Labor, Central Labor 
Unions and the local unions affiliated there- 
with immediately seek the enactment of 
legislation which will make illegal the is- 
suing of fire insurance policies prior to an 
inspection of the property to be insured, 
such inspection to be made by a duly au- 
thorized and commissioned appraiser, which 
appraisals shall be a part of the policy and 
a copy of the policy filed as a public docu- 
ment, open to public inspection, in a place 
to be aotded by the proper authorities 
of the States or subdivisions thereof, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the officers of this 
Convention be instructed to notify the 
State Federation of Labor, Central Labor 
Unions, American Federation of Labor or- 
ganizers, and through the national officers 
of the International Unions, the locals 
thereof, with a request that the various 
units of labor wherever located, work for 
the passage of this legislation which will 
be beneficial to all of the wage earners of 
our country. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Requesting Support of Affiliated Theatrical 
Agents and Managers 


Resolution No. 8I—By Delegate Theodore 
Mitchell of the Association of Theatrical 
Agents and Managers, New York City. 


WHEREAS, In recent years the American 
drama has been neglected to the great detri- 
ment of all those interested in clean and 
ene entertainment and inspiration, 
an 


WHEREAS, With a desire to contribute 
to the upbuilding of the American drama 
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and to assist in arousing the interest of 
the American people in the legitimate thea- 
tre the theatrical press agents, associated 
with theatrical enterprises sought the as- 
sistance and co-operation of the American 
Federation of Labor; and 


WHEREAS, Indicating their belief that the 
labor movement could substantially assist 
in once again popularizing the legitimate 
stage more than 500 theatrical press agents 
have affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; and 


WHEREAS, In conference with a commit- 
tee of producing managers the union rep- 
resentatives were told that the producing 
managers took the position that as mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor 
these men would not be trustworthy, but 
would, from time to time, benefit the other 
organized theatrical employes to the detri- 
ment of the producing managers; and 


WHEREAS, The committee representing 
the producing managers then offered to 
grant to the union a closed shop contract 
with all of the demands which had been 
asked for, but on the condition that these 
men immediately withdraw from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; and 


WHEREAS, These men unanimously re- 
fused to accept such a condition; and 


WHEREAS, These men, contributing sub- 
stantially to the success of theatrical pro- 
ductions, are at this time in need of the 
moral support of the American Federation 
of Labor and those affiliated unions con- 
nected with the theatre; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assembled, 
endorse the action of the Association of 
Theatrical Agents and Managers in reject- 
ing a contract under the terms of which 
they would waive their rights to be repre- 
sented by an organization of their own 
choosing and we request all of the affi- 
liated unions, state federations and central 
bodies to render to the Association of Thea- 
trical Agents and Managers all possible as- 
sistance and support. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Opposing Use of Public Schools to Spread 
Propaganda of Power Interests 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegate Florence 
Curtis Hanson of the American Federation 
of Teachers: 


WHEREAS, Exposures of the Federal 
Trade Commission have shown that the pow- 
er interests are seeking every opportunity 
to use the public schools to spread their 
propaganda; and 


WHEREAS, It has also been shown that 
there is gross misuse of the conception of 
research institutes posing as research in- 
stitutes, being in reality propaganda insti- 
tutes subsidized by special interests, as 
notably the Ely Institute for Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities; and 
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WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor believes that the public schools of 
this country which belong to the people, 
with their — political and economic 
convictions, should provide for the presen- 
tation and the discussion of both sides of 
controversial questions, but should not be 
exploited for the purpose of advocating the 
particular conviction or beliefs of any 
groups; an 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has always actively opposed the use 
of the schools and universities of the coun- 
try for propaganda of any nature; therefore, 

e it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor goes on record as unalterably 
opposed to all efforts of private or public 
service corporations such as the hydro-elec- 
tric power trust and of real estate boards 
and other private corporations to inject 
covert propaganda into the public schools 
and universities; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor condemn as unworthy the 
confidence and trust of the American peo- 
ple those institutions which have been prov- 
en to be subsidized by special interests and 
which are carrying on, under the guise of 
disinterested research, propaganda in favor 
of the interests which are subsidizing them, 
and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor oppose all efforts to have 
text books specially prepared by and for 
these interests introduced into our tax-sup- 
ported schools, colleges and universities, and 
use its influence to have such specially pre- 
pared text books removed where now in 
use; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor standing Committee on Edu- 
cation be instructed to continue its studies 
of text books used in tax-supported schools 
with these considerations especially in mind 
and to forward information concerning 
these matters at the earliest possible date 
to state federations, central labor bodies 
and affiliated national and international 
unions. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Request to Declare Firestone and Goodrich 
Rubber Companies Unfair 


Resolution No. 83—By Delegate J. W. 
Buzzell of the Los Angeles (Cal.), Central 
Labor Council: 


WHEREAS, The Firestone and Goodrich 
Rubber Companies recently built new fac- 
tories in Los Angeles, California, the Fire- 
stone job being let to a non-union contrac- 
tor and in the latter instance the contract 
for the construction of the plant was let 
to a union concern, one that is in con- 


tractual relationship with the building 
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pe unions throughout the United States; 
an 


WHEREAS, Both these companies listened 
to the urge of the Los Angeles Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association, which in- 
sisted that the construction of these two 
plants should not disturb the so-called Los 
Angeles policy with the result that the 
Austin Company, to whom the Goodrich 
contract had been let, was forced to leave 
Los Angeles; an 


WHEREAS, All this resulted in wages 
ranging from one to two dollars and a half 
per day below the Union scale for practi- 
cally every trade employed; and 


WHEREAS, After every possible effort 
was made by the Los Angeles Labor Move- 
ment to adjust the difficulties on these two 
jobs, and these efforts having met with no 
success, both these firms were placed on 
the official Unfair List of the Labor Move- 
—_ of Los Angeles County; therefore, 

e it 


RESOLVED, By the Forty-eighth annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in New Orleans, La., that 
the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor be instructed to make an endeavor 
to negotiate an adjustment with the home 
offices of the Firestone and Goodrich Tire 
Companies looking forward to unionizing 
all mechanical maintenance work in their 
Los Angeles plant; be it further 


RESOLVED, That in the event the effort 
of the officers of the Federation fail, that 
the Goodrich and Firestone Rubber Com- 
panies both be placéd upon the official We 
Do Not Patronize List of the Federation; 
and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That if it be necessary to 
place these two firms upon the We Do Not 
Patronize List by reason of their refusal 
to make amends for the unfair manner un- 
der which their buildings were constructed, 
that the Secretary of the Federation com- 
municate to each national and international 
union affiliated with the Federation advis- 
ing them of the circumstances and in turn 
ask each of these national and international 
unions to write to their local unions urging 
their membership everywhere to refrain 
from purchasing Firestone or Goodrich tires 
or other rubber products manufactured by 
these two companies. 


Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 


Proposing Investigation of Orders of De- 
partment of Labor Affecting Immigra- 
tion Restrictions Enforcement at 
Detroit, Michigan 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegates Walter 
V. Price, George Jones, William J. Moran, 
William Lyons, John J. Stretch, and Peter 
Pappalardo of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union: 


RESOLVED, That this convention re- 
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quest the American Federation of Labor to 
investigate the manner in which the De- 
artment of Labor is enforcing the 1924 
mmigration Law and acquaint the mem- 
bership of the trade union movement as 
to the manner in which protective provisions 
of the law have been annulled by depart- 
mental proclamations and orders, particu- 
larly at the port of Detroit; and, be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Board of 
the International Union be and is hereby 
instructed to continue to press for action 
by Congress that will relieve some of the 
deplorable conditions that we find now exist- 
ing by reason of the attitude of certain 
United States officials in respect to the 
immigration law; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That we urge the American 
Federation of Labor to protest the destruc- 
tion of the immigration laws by the in- 
junctions being issued by Federal courts. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Urging Standardizing of Annual and Sick 
Leave for Government Employes 


Resolution No. 85—By Delegates Luther 
C. Steward, Gertrude McNally, John Fitz- 
gerald and Linden E. Bentley of the National 
Federation of Federal Employes. 


WHEREAS, Under present laws and reg- 
ulations there exists a marked lack of uni- 
formity in conditions surrounding the grant- 
ing of annual and sick leave for civilian 
employes of the Federal Government other 
than those in the Postal Service; and 


WHEREAS, Sound business considera- 
tions as well as the justness of administer- 
ing leave laws and regulations impartially 
demand legislative action in order that 
standardized leave conditions may be es- 
tablished; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor is 
hereby instructed to co-operate with the 
National Federation of Federal Employes 
with a view to securing the enactment of 
legislation which will grant to civilian fed- 
eral employes other than those in the Postal 
Service fair conditions both as to annual 
and sick leave. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Endorsing Strike of Machinists Against the 
American La France and Foamite 
Corporation, Elmira, N. Y. 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegates A. O. 
Wharton, R. A. Henning, D. Haggerty. L. V. 
Hart, C. W. Fry, H. F. Nickerson, of the 
International Association of Machinists. 


WHEREAS, The American La France and 
Foamite Corporation of Elmira, N. Y., man- 
ufacturers of fire apparatus, has seen fit 
to discontinue its friendly relations with 
members of the International Association 
of Machinists employed by it; and 


WHEREAS, The American La France and 
Foamite Corporation has declared for the 
open shop, and has attempted to inaugu- 
rate a company union in its Elmira plant, 
refusing to deal with a committee chosen 
by its machinist employes, members of the 
erneenaeen Association of Machinists; 
an 


WHEREAS, After every honorable means 
had been exhausted in an unsuccessful en- 
deavor to prevail upon the company to con- 
tinue its friendly relations with organized 
labor it became necessary for the machinists 
employed in the Elmira plant to strike, 
which they did June 18, 1928; and 


WHEREAS, More than 300 members of 
the International Association of Machinists 
are still on strike to uphold the principles 
of organized labor, which is unalterably op- 
posed to company unions; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the Forty-eighth 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, go on record as endorsing this strike 
of the members of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists against the American 
La France and Foamite Corporation; and, 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the greatest publicity 
be given by all organizations affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor, including 
Central bodies and State Federations, to the 
strike and the reasons therefor, to the end 
that municipalities contemplating the pur- 
chase of fire apparatus may understand 
that until a _ satisfactory settlement is 
reached between the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the American La 
France and Foamite Corporation, this cor- 
poration which is attempting to manufac- 
ture fire apparatus by strike breakers, is 
unfair to organized labor. 


Referred to Committee on Boycotts. 


Commending Support Extended by the 
Members of Labor Press 


Resolution No. 87—By Delegate R. E. 
Woodmansee, Federation of Labor, Spring- 
field, Ill; John C. Saylor, Central Labor 
Union, Wilmington, Del.; Matthew Woll, In- 
ternational Photo Engravers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, during the past year the sup- 
port extended the American trade union 
movement by the labor press has been of 
almost incalculable benefit and the editors 
and publishers of this press have given un- 
stintingly of their time and energy to aid 
the growth and progress of our movement; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in its Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention assembled, does reiterate its 
deepfelt appreciation for this splendid sup- 
port given so freely and willingly by the 
labor press; calling upon the movement to 
continue its support of those monthly and 
weekly labor publications which have prov- 
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en their friendship and loyalty to the great 
cause of American trades unionism. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


American Federation of Labor Urged To 
Support Legislation Pending in Congress 
Granting Wage Increase to Post 
Office Laborers, Watchmen and 
Messengers and Laborers in 
the Railway Mail Service 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegate Leonard 
J. Tuggle of the Post Office Laborers’ Union 
No. 17991, of St. Louis, Mo. 


WHEREAS, There is pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States a bill known as 
H. R. 9955 entitled “A Bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An Act reclassifying the salaries 
of postmasters and employes of the Postal 
Service, readjusting their salaries and com- 
pensation on an equitable basis, increasing 
postal rates to provide for such readjust- 
ment and for other purposes, approved Feb- 


ruary 28, 1925;’” and 
WHEREAS, There have been hearings 


held on the said Bill before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on- the Post Office and 
Post Roads, House of Representatives, Sev- 
entieth Congress, First Session, on May 10, 
11 and 12, 1928; and 


WHEREAS, During the proceedings of the 
hearings much stress has been placed upon 
the duties performed by the laborer 
group and many other phases of discussion 
of little or no import to the issue involved; 
and 


WHEREAS, The purpose of the bill is to 
grant the laborers in Post Offices and the 
Railway Mail Service a fair and equitable 
increase in salary to enable them to cope 
with the high cost of living in the larger 
cities where post office laborers are em- 
ployed; and 


WHEREAS, The present salaries of $1500 
for the first year and $1600 for the succeed- 
ing years of service paid to such laborers of 
the Postal Service are wholly inadequate 
to provide a living in accordance with the 
American standard of living; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers and Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor continue their efforts and use every 
influence to urge upon the Congress of the 
United States the passage of H. R. 9955. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Sepesing, Public Utility Commissions Fixing 
uilding Construction Costs 


Resolution No. 89—B 
yenine of the Michigan 
r. 


WHEREAS, Interstate public utilities 
corporations coming under United States 
Department of Commerce regulations are 


Delegate D.° O. 


tate Federation of 
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operating in various States building opera- 
tions, assigning this construction work to 
their own construction organization without 
competitive figures being received by which 
the public may determine whether or not 
these construction costs are properly fixed 
costs; and 


WHEREAS, Various State public utility 
commissions fix the rates chargeable to the 
users of these corporations’ products on the 
basis of the amounts invested in their va- 
rious operations; and 


WHEREAS, It is generally conceded that 
it is good governmental policy to have all 
public construction submitted for competi- 
tive bids; and 


WHEREAS, The United States Senate has 
ordered an investigation of public utility 
corporations by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, through its officers and Ex- 
ecutive Council, make an examination of 
the abuse of the rights of the public by 
these corporations and urge that the Fed- 
eral government make or cause to be made 
such regulations as will cause the rate-fixing 
bodies of the several States to discontinue 
the setting up of building construction costs 
that are not arrived at by competitive bids. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Request of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers for Support in their Struggle 
Against the United States Steel 
Corporation and the National 
Erectors’ Association 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegates P. J. 
Morrin, Edward Ryan, M. J. Conley and F. 
M. Moyer, of the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


WHEREAS, The International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers and 
our affiliated local unions have been en- 
gaged for almost a quarter of a century 
in a strenuous struggle against the United 
States Steel Corporation and the National 
Erectors’ Association whose efforts have 
been constantly centered upon our organi- 
zation for the avowed purposes of destroy- 
ing it and its usefulness and in their ef- 
forts to prevent the organization of the 
men engaged in the work of our trade, 
ena in the steel erection industry; 
an 


WHEREAS, In the furtherance of these 
efforts to destroy our organization and to 
prevent its progress, every possible effort 
has been made by our enemies to misrepre- 
sent our organization, its policies and pur- 
poses, our officials and their activities 
through false and misleading propaganda 
scattered broadcast throughout our coun- 
try through the various enemy agents, pub- 
licity agencies and speakers under their 
domination and influence; and 
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WHEREAS, A determined effort to fur- 
ther these destructive tactics has been 
made through enemy agents, stool pigeons, 
spies, radicals and propagandists within our 
ranks by their boring from within tactics, 
and through outlaw groups and secession- 
ists masquerading as independent unions 
whose chief object appears to be to destroy 
our organization, its wages and conditions, 
and to obstruct the legitimate organizing 
of the men of our trade in the steel erec- 
tion industry; and 


WHEREAS, Our organization has had to 
meet many attacks made by our enemies 
through the courts such as injunction and 
damage suits, etc., all of which has cost 
our organization enormous sums of money, 
as well as time and effort to properly de- 
fend and protect our membership against 
these many attacks; and 


WHEREAS, Our organization is fully de- 
termined to continue this struggle for their 
economic rights and in the furtherance of 
this purpose the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers at 
its last convention held in September, 1928, 
almost unanimously voted to assess thé 
sum of $2 per month on each member for 
the next four years or longer if necessary 
in order that our organization may be in a 
position to carry on an aggressive cam- 
paign to organize the men of our trade 
and to successfully defend our organiza- 
tion against the many destructive forces 
and tactics of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the National Erectors’ Associa- 
tion and other non-union concerns, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor through its officials, affiliated bodies, 
international unions and their officials can 
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greatly assist our organization in our ef- 
forts to overcome these many attacks and 
obstacles to the progress of our organiza- 
tion which likewise affects the entire labor 
movement, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth .An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor pledge its full support, aid 
and co-operation to the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers to carry on their fight against these de- 
structive and un-American forces who seek 
to misrepresent organized labor at every op- 
portunity and who deny to their employes 
the rights of organization and collective 
bargaining, and that the officials and repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and all international unions and their 
officials, as well as the labor press be 
urgently requested to render every possible 
assistance to our organization in this strug- 
gle and that a determined and aggressive 
effort be made to investigate and bring to 
light the despicable, destructive and un- 
American tactics and practices of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation and the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association, as well as 
their discriminations against our organiza- 
tion and against fair employers of our 
members who experience great difficulty in 
securing contracts and materials unless 
same are to be erected under non-union 
conditions. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


At twelve o'clock the rules were suspend- 
ed and the convention adjourned to Wed- 


nesday, November 21. 





Third Day-Wednesday Morning Session 


New Orleans, La., 
November 21, 1928. 


The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 9:30 o'clock a. m. 


Absentees 

Greenfield, Tracy (W), Horan, Nelson, 
Flaherty, Zaritsky, Stetsky, Gmeiner, Gillot, 
Brock, Bock, Rose, Gibbons, Lewis, Murray, 
Nesbit, Hannah, Beekman, Burke (J. P.), 
Sullivan (H. W.), Cashen, Thomas, Jewell, 
McCluskey, Johnson, Ross, Ely, Barry, 
Campbell (J. C.), Iglesias, Cabral, Stewart, 
Johnson, Diffee, Augustino, Herder, Bower, 
Doyle (F. E.), Trimer, Walsh (M), Hunt, 
Mitchell (T), Beard, Mullen, Werkmeister, 
Campbell (A. C.), McCarthy (D. D.), Tug- 
gle, Borris, McElligott, Calvin, Campbell 
(E), Rohrmoser, Powers, Elliott. 


President Green: The invocation this 
morning will be given by Reverend E. G. 


Kungler, pastor of the Salem Evangelical 
Church. 


Invocation 


Almighty and eternal God, Father of all 
men, we pause in Thy presence this morn- 
Yea, we 


ing seeking a word of direction. 
realize that Thy presence is always the hap- 


piness of our condition. We therefore be- 
seech Thee that Thou wouldst grant Thy 
presence unto this convention. Bless, Oh 
gracious God, the noble ideals and the high 
rinciples of the American Federation of 
ny Bless Thou, oh gracious Father, all 
upright employers and faithful laborers. 
Secure to all their just recompense and re- 
ward. Defeat the schemes of dishonesty, 
extortion and fraud. Let none take the 
people’s inheritance by oppression and 
thrust them out of their position. Change 
the hearts of those who feel unjustly with 
fellow men. Deliver them that are op- 
pressed out of the hands of the oppressor. 
Keep us and all Thy children from greed 
and duplicity, from malice and from every 
evil work. Let us not make blood our hope 
nor trust in uncertain creatures, but in 
Thee, the living God. Supply our temporal 
needs and let us not fail to lay up abiding 
treasure unto Thee. Make us true to the 
ideals and example of our Blessed Redeem- 
er, that faithful toiler, so that we might 
indeed advance the interests of men and 
women, that when our work is done we 
shall have rest with Thee, through our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, who would 
have us pray together: Our Father, Who 
art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy 
kindom come, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against 
us, and lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever, Amen. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Morrison 
communications: 


read the following 


Miami, Fla., Nov. 19, 1928. 
Frank Morrison, 


Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

The Miami Central Labor Union sends 
greetings and best wishes to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor leaders. We can- 
not be with you in person but are with 


you in spirit. 
W. H. MILLER, President. 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 19, 1925. 
Frank Morrison, 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Union Label Trades Council of Vancou- 
ver, Canada, cordially invites the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to hold their nine- 
teen twenty nine convention in Vancouver. 

J. CUMMINGS. 

Secretary Morrison read communications 
from William H. Adams, Governor of the 
State of Colorado, J. Keating, Chairman 
of the Convention Committee, Tourist and 
Publicity Bureau of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, and Benjamin F. Stapleton, 
mayor of the city and county of Denver, 
urging the Federation to hold its 1929 
convention in that city. 

President Green: I have received a tele- 
gram in response to the telegraphic invita- 
tion I extended to Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, of New York, who is now spending 
a vacation at Biloxi, Mississippi, to address 
this convention. Governor Smith states 
that it is impossible for him to come and 
wishes me to extend to the delegates his 
thanks and good wishes. Secretary Morri- 
son will read my invitation and Governor 
Smith’s reply. 

Secretary Morrison read the following: 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 19, 1928. 
Honorable Alfred E. Smith, 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Biloxi, Mississippi. 

I extend to you a cordial invitation to 
address the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor which is now in ses- 
sion in New Orleans. The Executive Coun- 
cil joins with me in making this request. 
Your friends in the labor movement will be 
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delighted if you may find it possible to ac- 
cept this invitation. 
WILLIAM GREEN, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


Edgewater Gulf Hotel 
Biloxi, Miss., Nov. 20, 1928. 
Wm. Green, 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
New Orleans, La. 

Deeply appreciate kind invitation to ad- 
dress the convention. Sincerely sorry ar- 
rangements already made beyond power to 
change makes it impossible to be at New 
Orleans. Be kind enough to extend thanks 
and good wishes to the delegates. 


ALFRED SMITH. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON CREDENTIALS 
The secretary of the committee read the 
following report: 
New Orleans, La., Nov. 21, 1928. 
We have received the following creden- 


tials and recommend that the following be 
seated: 


International Ladies’ Garment Workérs’ 
Union—Benjamin Schlesinger, 76 votes. 
United Neckwear Makers’ Union No. 


11016, New York City, N. Y.—Louis Fuchs, 
6 votes. 


Louisville, Ky., United Trades and Labor 
Assembly—John Schneider, | vote. 


International Hodcarriers, 
Common Laborers’ 
Persion, 126 votes. 


Building and 
Union of America—A. 


Film Exchange Employes’ Local Union 
No. 16169, St. Louis, Mo.—Erwin Stahl, 1 
vote. 


The report of the committee was adopted. 


Mr. Peter J. Brady, President of the Fed- 
eration Bank, New York City, announced 
that the airplane sent to New Orleans 
through the courtesy of the War Depart- 
ment would be available during the day 
at Callandar Field for those delegates who 
wished to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to see New Orleans from the air. 

The quartet made up of members of Electri- 
cal Workers’ Unions Nos. 84, and 613, At- 
lanta, Georgia, which appeared at the open- 
ing session of the convention, was intro- 
duced and entertained the delegates with 
several selections, which were enthusiasti- 
cally received. 


President Green: Now I have the pleas- 
ure of presenting to you the fraternal dele- 
gates from the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress. I can appreciate fully the fact 
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that you are waiting for the messages that 
these fraternal delegates will bring to you 
this morning. 


It is indeed a happy situation in which 
we are permitted to exchange fraternal dele- 
gates with the great labor movement of 
Great Britain and with the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress. For many, many 
years we have maintained with unbroken 
regularity this fine and beautiful custom 
of sending representatives from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the British 
Trades Union Congress and to the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress, and in turn 
our fellow workers have sent their repre- 
sentatives to attend our great Congresses 
of ‘labor. In that way we have maintained 
a co-operative relationship and we have de- 
veloped understanding and good will. 


I sincerely hope that as long as our or- 
ganization lasts and as long as the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress functions, and 
as long as there is a labor movement in 
Canada, we will continue this practice of 
exchanging fraternal delegates. I know you 
are anxious to hear from our distinguished 
visitors, and because you are I am glad 
now to introduce to you the first speaker, 
Brother J. Marchbank, Assistant Industrial 
Secretary of the National Union of Railway 
Men of Great Britain, one of the fraternal 
delegates from the British Trades Union 
Congress to the American Federation of 
Labor. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN MARCHBANK 


(Fraternal Delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress) 


Mr. President, Officers, Delegates and 
Visitors to this, I believe, the forty-eighth 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor—I want right at the outset to ex- 
press, on behalf of myself and my col- 
leagues, the pleasure it gives us to be pres- 
ent here with you this morning, to have 
been privileged to have attended your busi- 
ness meetings which have preceded this 
date, and the equally delightful pleasure 
it will give us to be present with you to 
the end of your deliberations. I want to 
assure you that in conveying to you the 
fraternal greetings of the millions of or- 
ganized workers in Great Britain, it is with 
a full consciousness of pride that I convey 
those fraternal greetings between two great 
bodies in two great and important coun- 
tries whose aims and ideals are identical, 
both existing for the social and economic 
emancipation and the unity of brotherhood 
of the workers in our countries. 
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It is sometimes said that a Scotchman is 
only capable of telling a story against him- 
self or his country, and I am in the happy 
position on this occasion of having a north- 
ern Englishman as my colleague. It some- 
times happens that the four countries have 
been represented at conferences, and with 
the Irishman’s wit, the sentiment of the 
Welchman, the flowery and undisputed lan- 
guage of the Englishman, it is sometimes 
necessary to have the logic of a Scotch- 
man in order that a happy combination may 
be brought into unison. 


I am now going to tell you a story, and 
it is not one of fiction, it is one of reality, 
but because there is a moral in it | am 
taking this opportunity of passing it on 
to this great convention. During the pe- 
riod of the great war—and | say that re- 
servedly—in the year 1917 there were a 
number of ardent trade unionists who set 
about to organize the workers in a very 
important factory in the fair city of Perth. 
There were women employes in that fac- 
tory in 1917 compelled to work under in- 
human conditions and for the miserable pit- 
tance of from six to seven shillings per 
week—less than two dollars in the current 
coin of the United States of America. They 
were forbidden to be trade unionists, but 
undaunted and undiscouraged by previous 
defeats, we succeeded in organizing the fac- 
tory 100 per cent, and it was celebrated 
by a labor demonstration on a Sunday af- 
ternoon, which was the first ever held in 
the history of the city. At the conclusion 
of the demonstration, when speeches had 
been delivered from various platforms, | 
found some one catching the tail of my 
coat, and having been confronted with the 
representatives of law and order in pre- 
vious years, having on a number of occa- 
sions been threatened to be thrust into 
prison, charged with sedition, I naturally 
Seo it was again an officer of the 
aw. 


Looking around, however, I found it was 
a gentleman clad in black clothing, a rep- 
resentative of the Prince of Peace. To my 
astonishment he said, “Young man, | want 
to congratulate you on the address you 
have just delivered, but as you are young 
in the movement you will grow wiser as 
you grow older, and you will moderate your 
views, and, I have no doubt, equally your 
language. Don’t you think you have just 
been a little bit too hard on these capi- 
talists? Don't you recognize that they are 
only using the talents that God has given 
them?” 

Realizing there was something in the 
statement made by the reverend gentle- 
man, but not being anxious to accept the 
challenge of debate at the moment, | ex- 
pressed the hope that on some future oc- 
casion I might be privileged to meet him, 
when the subject could be debated to our 
mutual satisfaction. It so happened that 
only a fortnight later I met the reverend 
ae entering the Central Station at 

lasgow. I said, “Good morning, your rev- 
erence; sir, you appear to be in a hurry.” 
He said, I am; I have just been to the book- 
ing office window to purchase a ticket for 
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London and | find that my wallet and all 
my money is gone.” I said, “I am exceed- 
ingly sorry to hear of your loss, sir, but 
being only an ordinary railway working 
man I regret that I have only a few shill- 
ings in excess of my train fare. Other- 
wise I would endeavor to assist you. By 
the way,” I said, ‘“‘where are you going?” 
He said, “Il am going for a_ policeman 
to have the thief arrested.” I said, “Just 
a minute; that is the last thing our Saviour 
would have thought of doing. Don't you 
recognize that man or that woman who may 
have inadvertently put their hand into your 
pocket instead of their own have only been 
using the talents God has given them?” 


But, friends, the moral I want to bring 
home is this: Here was a representative 
of the church who was preaching the doc- 
trine of Christianity, all men and all women 
members of a common stock. It never oc- 
curred to him that right down through the 
ages the toiling masses of our country have 
been continuously robbed, the robbery be- 
ing legalized by those who have preceded 
us, those who have captured our country, 
those who have captured the material 
wealth and put the workers in a state of 
bondage. When his material belongings 
had been confiscated he immediately ap- 
pealed to the arm of the law to have the 
thief arrested. So far as you and I are 
concerned, the only arm of the law that 
will protect the interests of the working 
classes of any country is the trade union 
movement, standing for the abolition of 
robbery, either legalized or unlegalized. 

Therefore, friends, the object of the move- 
ment in both countries is to see that the 
workers get a fair share of the wealth which 
they alone produce by the genius of their 
hand and brains—their skill and their abili- 
ty applied to the natural resources of the 
land. We refuse to believe and accept the 
doctrine that this great world of ours, the 
earth and all the minerals contained in the 
bowels of the earth, are the property of 
any single or collective number of individu- 
als. It ought to be the property of all 
the human race, whether they are black, 
yellow, white or brown. 


Those, friends, are the principles which 
we stand for in the old country, and from 
what I have gathered here | naturally con- 
clude they are the same principles you 
stand for here. Therefore, in both coun- 
tries we desire to develop to the utmost 
the good will, the fraternal brotherhood 
and the frierdship that is now our com- 
mon aim. It is not my intention, and I 
hope not your desire, that I should weary 
you at any great length with the historical 
aspect of the British trade union move- 
ment. That, I feel, has been adequately 
explained to you by delegates who have 
preceded us. I am, therefore, going to 
refer only briefly to the inception of the 
British Trades Union Congress and its sub- 
sequent developments as they affect the 
interests of the workers in the various 
countries. 


Our Congress had its foundation laid in 
the year 1868. Right down to the pres- 
ent time it has remained a purely voluntary 
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association of trade unions affiliated on a 
voluntary basis. There has been no ma- 
terial organic change in either the struc- 
ture or the constitution of the Trades 
Union Congress of Great Britain, notwith- 
standing the fact that there have been 
made great changes both in the structure, 
the policy and in the methods of a large 
number of trade union organizations. Right 
down through those ages the Trades Union 
Congress has continued to exist and func- 
tion as a purely voluntary association. 


It is a deliberative assembly. The func- 
tions it exercises on behalf of its constitu- 
ent members are still those which it was 
called into being to fulfill. It proceeds by 
what is known in Britain as the parlia- 
mentary method of counsel and consent. 
Its debates and its decisions are effective 
only so far as they arise out of a com- 
mon understanding and express a common 
will among the constituent unions affili- 
ated. 


There is a growing desire, however—and 
it has been expressed by a number of the 
unions through Congress—as to the need 
of a representative body which will not 
only discuss and decide, but which will 
also execute its own decisions, made in 
the interests of trade unionism as a whole. 


That, friends, is an ideal which a large 
section of the trade union movement of 
Great Britain is looking to—to have one 
central authority representative of the 
whole of the trade union movement of Great 
Britain, and its Executive Council possess- 
ing executive authority and power to em- 
ploy the whole of the trade union forces 
of the country either in defense or for of- 
fense in the interests of the trade union 
movement as a whole. I am, therefore, 
hopeful that the time is not far distant 
when the Congress will execute its own de- 
cisions. 


Among the few changes which have taken 
place the most important one of all was 
the establishment of a General Council of 
thirty members' representing seventeen 
groups of trades. | had the honor to be 
a member of that Council during the regime 
of the Labor Government in Britain in the 
years !924 and 1925. From that Council 
there are appointed numbers of sub-com- 
mittees that deal exclusively and specifical- 
ly with the various phases of the Congress’ 
work and the Council's activities. They 
exist for the purpose of fostering the spirit 
of fewer unions and for promoting greater 
unity—a very essential and necessary func- 
tion and one that will probably appeal to 
you on this side of the water. They also 
deal with the difficulties of inter-union re- 
lations, industrial disputes, legislative work, 
unemployment, trades councils, trades 
boards which regulate the wages of the 
work people in the unorganized or sweated 
industries of the country, education, joint 
relations between the British trade union 
movement and the British Labor Party, and 
also international relations. That, com- 
rades, will give you some indication of the 
ramifications of our Congress and its func- 
tions. 
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Now as to the problems and difficulties 
confronting the British trade union move- 
ment—from a membership point of view I 
have been particularly interested in the re- 
ports that have been submitted to you, 
particularly with regard to membership, as 
an indication of the movement in the two 
great countries. Needless for me to say, 
we have suffered materially since the high 
water mark was reached in 1920, which 
gave us then a total membership of 6,- 
505,482, but which was brought about 
largely by the tide of artificial war pros- 
perity. 

Then followed the post-war reaction, the 
chill and bitter blasts of unemployment, 
the attack on our wages and conditions by 
employers, fiendishly planned and most cal- 
ously executed, in some instances, notabl 
the attack on the miners in 1926, wit 
which my colleague, Edwards, will deal 
more fully—these, and other causes have 
left us with a membership of 3,874,842 at 
the end of 1927. Notwithstanding the 
large decrease we have still 1,642,396 more 
members than in the pre-war year 1913. 
The figures | have given you, however, do 
not represent the total membership of the 
trade union movement of great Britain, one 
important section having been forced to 
withdraw as a consequence of the infamous 
Tradés Disputes and Trade Union Bill of 
1927, namely, the postal workers and civil 
service organization. These very impor- 
tant sections have been compelled to dis- 
affiliate, both from the trade union move- 
ment and the Labor Party movement of 
Great Britain. There are in addition a 
number of organizations which Congress re- 
fuses to recognize. There is also an im- 
portant one that Congress has expelled be- 
cause of their assistance toward the es- 
tablishment of company organizations— 
what is known in Britain as non-political 
associations. They are entirely different 
efforts from the movement on this side, 
and | hope that no one will look upon 
these remarks as being a disparagement 
of your organization here, because the 
movemnt is entirely different on the other 
side from a structure and organic point of 
view. 

Congress has set its face against disrup- 
tive elements and _ destructive tactics, 
whether they are the agents of the em- 
ployers or the hirelings from Moscow we 
refuse to have anything to do with them. 

The past eight years has been a testing 
time when our real strength was to be as- 
certained. There has been no opportunity 
for a general attack or to pursue our fight- 
ing policy for the reform and betterment 
of the conditions of our people, but rather 
a time for defense and the conservation of 
dur forces. But this has not been alto- 
gether possible. The unfortunate setback 
suffered by the miners has had its reper- 
cussions upon the conditions of the work- 
ers in other industries. The employers, en- 
couraged by the successes of the mine own- 
ers and being confronted with declining 
profits, have renewed their attacks, par- 
ticularly in the cotton and railway indus- 
tries. These attacks have continued since 
1921 with considerable force. 
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The railway men in particular, of whom 
1 have the honor to be an official, repre- 
senting the great majority of the organized 
railway workers in Great Britain have just 
emerged from an attack, and although hav- 
ing to give ground—and we do not apolo- 
gize for having to give ground. It is our 
misfortune that the conditions were such 
as to preclude industrial action being used 
in a form calculated to bring about suc- 
cess. We consider it is wise generalship, 
when confronted with an attack, knowing 
that the forces that are arrayed against 
you are such as to make it impossible to 
succeed, to recede and recede only so far 
as it is necessary to stem the tide, keep- 
ing your army intact, as a good general 
would do on a battle field. 


We have, therefore, had to give ground. 
We have emerged, although not success- 
fully. We succeeded in making an agree- 
ment which guarantees still all the main 
principles of our national agreement. Our 
wages and conditions remain unaltered in- 
sofar as they exist in a signed and sealed 
document. or a temporary period limited 
to twelve months we agreed to give up 2% % 
of our gross earnings, but the remarkable 
feature about this settlement is this: For 
the first time in history the representa- 
tives of British railways approached: the 
representatives of the trade union move- 
ment collectively and appealed for their 
co-operation and support, with a view of 
saving the British railways. That is an 
indication, friends, of our power and in- 
fluence on the other side, when they will 
not only meet with us, but condescend to 
invite us to discuss the problems confront- 
ing the industry and ask our co-operation 
and support in solving those problems. And 
on this occasion, for the first time in the 
history of the trade union movement, the 
reductions to which I have referred have 
to be made applicable to every employe of 
the company, including the general man- 
ager and Board of Directors. That is a 
step which will have a far-reaching effect 
in the years that lie ahead. 


The attacks that we have been confront- 
ed with during recent years have made a 
call upon the trade union movement of 
Great Britain to an extent never equalled 
in the history of the movement, so far as 
the financial resources of the union are 
concerned. My own union, the National 
Union of Railway Men, has paid in strike 
and donation benfits alone since May, 1926, 
no less a sum than two and a half mil- 
lion pounds sterling, in defense of the con- 
ditions which we have established in pro- 
tecting the interests of our members and 
endeavoring, if only in a small way, to as- 
sist those in other industries less for- 
tunate than ourselves. 

But the reductions in the financial sta- 
bility of the union that I have referred to 
are almost identical to the position of the 
other trade unions in Great Britain. The 
pleasing feature is that we are recovering 
to an extent undreamed of, and there are 
very few organizations now, notwithstand- 
ing the attack on their financial position, 
but are recovering rapidly, and most of 
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them are in a position, if considered neces- 
sary and the circumstances are such that 
we have no other course, to protect our 
members than by an industrial struggle we 
can support them today throughout the 
length and breadth of Great Britain. 

What the trade slump has cost the wage 
earners in reductions will be appreciated 
when I inform you that the Wages Bill has 
been reduced by approximately 600,000,000 
pounds per annum as compared with 1920. 
Anyone, therefore, with an elementary 
knowledge of economics, will readily ap- 
preciate the effect of this great reduction 
in wages upon the purchasing power. of the 
great mass of the people and the consum- 
ing public in relation to trade and employ- 
ment. 

Unemployment is another problem con- 
frontin, the trade union movement of 
Great Britain, and among the working peo- 
ple numbering approximately 11,800,000, 
who are insured against unemployment by 
State insurance schemes, which of course 
the workers pay for all the time, and work- 
ing practically in every industry with the 
exception of agriculture and private do- 
mestic service there were, according to the 
last returns available before I left England, 
registerd at the Employment Exchanges 1,- 
384,000 unemployed men and women. But 
this number falls far short of the total 
number of unemployed people, due to the 
action of the British government, which, 
by regulations and acts of Parliament, have 
deprived thousands of genuinely unem- 
ployed men and women of unemployment 
benefits. 

Taking the same period there were also 
663,502 persons in receipt of Poor Law re- 
lief. The method adopted by our govern- 
ment has been that in order to reduce the 
number registered by registration and reg- 
ulations, the liability of unemployment has 
been now transferred from the proper 
funds of State Unemployment Insurance on 
to the local relief. ose people have now 
to be protected by Poor Law relief. If we 
were to take the total number of unem- 
ployed men and women, taking the two sec- 
tions together as I have referred to and 
taking their dependents with them, the 
number of people who are unemployed in 
Great Britain, with their dependents, will 
be in the region of 5,000,000 people. 

In addition I would remind you that 
there are thousands working on a system 
of short time and who are always on the 
border line of poverty. is, you will ap- 
preciate, has its effect not only on the 
numerical and financial positions of the 
trade union movement, but on the moral 
aspect as well. Unemployment is a neces- 
sary corollary to capitalism, and until we 
free ourselves from capitalism the unem- 
ployed will be with us, and with the ad- 
vance in scicnce and the development of 
machinery under the present system, is al- 
most certain to increase. 

The demand, therefore, is work or full 
maintenance. Our conception, friends, of 
life and industry is industry for humanity, 
and not humanity for industry. In order 
to equip ourselves and the rising genera- 
tion for the struggles that lie ahead, the 
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Educational Committee of the Council have 
been untiring in their efforts in the de- 
velopment of working class education. This 
is very gratifying to me personally and to 
the organization which I represent. For 
many years the National Union of Railway- 
men and the South Wales Miners’ Federa- 
tion have maintained and supported a col- 
lege for workers’ education. Recognizing 
that the movement was greater than a sec- 
tion, we decided to make a free gift of the 
college and to continue financial support 
for a given period, handing it over to the 
trade union movement of Great Britain in 
order that it could be utilized and devel- 
oped for the benefit of the trade union 
movement as a whole. 


Owing to the serious financial position 
of a number of organizations at the last 
Congress, on which no doubt your own 
delegates will probably be reporting, this 
was not proceeded with, but during the 
coming year, with increased financial po- 
sition of the trade union movement gen- 
erally, | am hopeful that at the next Con- 
gress the movement will take over the 
educational activities of the various sec- 
tions of the trade union movement of Great 
Britain in order that they may be devel- 
oped in the interest of the trade union 
movement as a whole and that the students 
who come there will be taught the things 
that do matter from a working class point 
of view. We can certainly leave astronomy 
and many other subjects to the tutors at 
the various universities of the orthodox 
type, but if your experience has been simi- 
lar to mine you have found that in your 
elementary schools, so far as history is 
concerned, you have only been taught to 
read about the glories of your various 
countries or empires, the wars that have 
been fought and the victories that have 
been won, the pictures depicting kings, 
queens and princes riding about in char- 
iots of gold. But you have never in any 
of them been taught of the struggle to 
live on the part of the toiling masses of 
your country, nor have you been taught 
to understand the various economic prob- 
lems from a working class point of view. 


The younger generation of trade’ union- 
ists in Britain are taking an intelligent in- 
terest in this phase of our work, and great 
advancements have been made in recent 
poave in the number of classes which have 

een established up and down the country. 

Today we have thousands of classes and 
tens of thousands of students being trained 
for the working class movement. Our 
young men and our young women are be- 
ing taught to understand the system’ of 
society in which they live, to comprehend 
the forces that bring about unemployment, 
enforced emigration, poverty and wars, and 
are encouraged to take their place in the 
struggle for working class emancipation 
armed with knowledge—for knowledge is 
power. We have great faith in our young 
people to carry on the good work, for the 
future leaders of our movement must come 
from the young men and young women of 
today. 

The far-reaching problems and the na- 
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ture of the Council’s activities may be 
judged by the decision only a year ago 
to set up a special department to deal with 
the problems of industrial insurance, which 
includes health and unemployment insur- 
ance, the contributory pension schemes, 
workmen's compensation, factory and work- 
shop legislation, prevention of accidents, 
and welfare methods. This decision, friends,* 
brings sharply to mind the far-reaching ef- 
fect which the control of industrial insur- 
ance companies have over the lives and 
well-being of the people of the various 
countries, and is an indication of the widen- 
ing sphere of the trade union activities, so 
far as great Britain is concerned. 

Powerful influences are always at work 
for the purpose of securing control of these 
schemes and administrating them from a 
point of view opposed to that of the trade 
union movement. What a benefit the trade 
unions could derive if the trade union 
movements of all countries had full con- 
trol over its industrial insurance schemes 
and were in position to administer the 
various state schemes on behalf of the 
working class communities. 


The problems which confront the British 
trade unions since the world war are more 
difficult and complicated than any we 
knew before that tragic happening. Al- 
ways we were fighting for a more equitable 
distribution of the national wealth. We 
organized our forces as well as possible 
and achieved successes in the winning of 
a higher standard for our people. How- 
ever, the real after-effects of that great 
conflict are now being experienced and the 
problems have become wider and greater 
in their scope than ever before experienced 
by the trade union movement of our coun- 
try, and I feel equally certain they will 
have their repercussions upon the trade 


, union* movements of many other countries 


in the world. 


The captains of industry are now baf- 
fled and beaten in many cases by untoward 
economic circumstances over which they 
have no control. When in that position 
the only remedy from their point of view 
is to attack the wages and conditions of 
the working people employed. Now, friends, 
we refuse to accept the view that higher 
wages and good conditions are responsible 
for the economic difficulties of the cap- 
tains of industry. I contend that if the 
workers were to work for nothing and live 
on grass they would still be confronted 
with these economic difficulties. 


As a consequence of that there has been 
a growing desire on the part of the work- 
ers to have a better share in the control 
and management of industry in England. 
While we have not fully succeeded in estab- 
lishing this principle there are, however, in 
a number of industries, machinery which 
enables the workers to have a voice, and a 
very effective one, in the management. This 
principle has recently been extended and 
the General Council was invited, and ac- 
cepted the invitation from a number of 
influential people connected with the prin- 
cipal British industry, and, in fact, con- 
nected with industries in various other 


——— 
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countries, with a view to consideration of 
the various questions involved in industrial 
relationship and industrial organization. 
This brings both sides face to face with 
the hard realities of the present economic 
situation. 

This step has been criticised by some of 
our own people as a peace-at-any-price pol- 
icy. 1 want to give the lie direct to any 
such statement in the event of it having 
been uttered on this side of the water. It 
is wrong. While we are desirous of in- 
dustrial peace we are not so foolish as to 
believe that there can be peace in its ful- 
lest sense until we have abolished unem- 
ployment, poverty and manner from our 
midst, nor are we out to bolster up the 
present system or surrender any of the 
principles of trade unionism. We are do- 
ing our best to prevent people from be- 
ing poor and dying from hunger. 


During the transition period from indi- 
vidual capitalism to collectivism and so- 
cialism, trade unionism stands at the pres- 
ent time for the voice of the worKers in 
the administration and control of industry 
to be heard in the councils of the em- 
ployers. We cannot await the advent of 
the breakdown of capitalism before we 
start marching towards control. That be- 
ing one of our specific objects, we are 
missing no opportunity of making our 
voices heard, and we feel that, given a 
chance, we can contribute a great deal to- 
ward the reorganization of industry on a 
more sound economic basis. 


We refuse to accept the idea that brains 
is a monopoly possessed by the employing 
classes. We believe that amongst the 
ranks of the working class community 
there are men and women that, given equal 
opportunity, possess greater mental out- 


look, who can fill the bill, who can show. 


the road from darkness to light, who can, 
if given a fair chance, contribute a great 
deal to the reorganization of industry. 

In saying that I want to convey to you 
that it is equally applicable to the work- 
ers in all countries, as well as to the work- 
ers in Great Britain. While | recognize 
that the methods in the various countries 
must differ, even as the problems differ, 
that the economic conditions, the tradi- 
tions and the inherited genius of the peo- 
ple all play their part in the determina- 
tion of methods and tactics, yet we are 
all struggling in our several ways to 
achieve those things which are akin to the 
common sympathy of men the world over. 

We in Great Bitain, believe in political 
as well as industrial action, and we firmly 
believe that a Labor government will be 
a sure means, not only towards emancipa- 
tion of the workers in Great Britain, but 
will contribute toward international peace 
which is essential for workers in all coun- 
tries. 


We on the other side are fast approach- 
ing another general election, when the gov- 
ernment which succeeded to power in 1924 
will have to explain to the electorate its 
management of the county's affairs. They 
replaced the first Labor government in our 
country, and did so only after a stupen- 
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dous effort, based on misstatements and 
trickery. Their record is one that the work- 
ing class of Britain can never forget. At 
least they have nothing to thank them for. 
They are undoubtedly the most reactionary 
government that has been in office and in 
power for the past hundred years. 

As already indicated, unemployment has 
increased by tens of thousands. Wages 
have been lowered by nearly 500,000 pounds 
per week during their regime. The hours 
of nearly a million workers of the mines, 
represented by my colleague, Edwards, have 
been increased. Thousands have been de- 
prived of unemployment benefits. Grants 
for milk for mothers and children have 
been reduced, and as we in Great Britain 
rightly term them, they are the baby mur- 
derers of our country, and we are deter- 
mined that they shall be removed from 
power at the first available opportunity. 


We have won the great majority of the 
by-elections, and just before leaving Eng- 
land, A. Bellamy, a past president of my 
own union and one known to a number in 
your country, having attended one of your 
conventions as a fraternal delegate some 
years ago, succeeded in winning for Labor 
a seat in what had always been an anti- 
labor constituency, Ashton-U'nderlyne. In 
addition to that we have taken an active 
and intelligent interest in local administra- 
tions, and in the elections which were 
fought and concluded just prior to our leav- 
ing England. We succeeded in having a 
net gain of 188 seats in the municipali- 
ties of England and Wales, and the metro- 
politan boroughs of London. That has en- 
abled us to have now a majority in 
complete control of a number of the prin- 
cipal cities in England and a number of 
the various boroughs in London. 


Among the number who have been re- 
turned are many women, who are now play- 
ing an important part, and we look to them 
in the future to assist us in our struggles 
and in our emancipation. They are not 
—_ active workers, but they are active 
and intelligent administrators and have now 
taken their places in local councils and as 
representatives in the British House of Com- 
mons. 

This,is only another indication, friends, 
and a very certain one, of how the tide is 
flowing in our country. The country is 
giving more and more to Labor. It is a - 
ing an increasing confidence in the work 
of the party and a desire to give it further 
opportunity and a position of responsibility. 

have already referred earlier to inter- 
national peace and | feel that we are unit- 
ed in our hatred of war. I believe we all 
want to advance to that stage of civiliza- 
tion when war will be impossible. It is 
now ten years since the Armistice was 
agreed to on the greatest Armageddon 
ever witnessed by the peoples of the world, 
but I am sorry to relate that there are still 
a number of people in the various countries 
who yet possess a war mentality and can 
only comprehend peace by having the na- 
tions armed to the teeth. Their cry for 
more battle ships and armaments is still 
being propagated, and on the horizon there 
are all the elements of another bloody up- 


heaval. 
friends, 


All wars, are capitalist wars. 
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Whether they are in the country of the vic- 
tor or the vanquished the workers suffer on 
every occasion and have to pay the debts. 
Therefore, | hope that when | utter those 
words we are united in our hatred against 
war. We mean something more than lip 
service in the cause of peace. You can- 
not get limitation of armaments by people 
sitting around a table who are possessed 
of a war mentality and a war outlook. 
You can only get peace when you inoculate 
in the minds and hearts of the peoples of 
all lands the absolute necessity for peace— 
peace the world over—and instilling in their 
minds the causes that bring about war, the 
envy, the greed and the lust for power 
which is the religion of the owning and 
controlling classes. Their godly worship 
is the Golden Calf. 


War must be frustrated, and it can only be 
frustrated by a united working class solidar- 
ity, by the workers refusing to obey the call 
of the war lords of any country and march- 
ing behind the banner which represents the 
bloodshed and suffering of the toiling masses 
of our land. Is there a man or a woman 
in this assembly who reflects in their calm- 
er moments, who has probably some dear 
relative, a father, a husband or a brother, 
whose bones today lie bleaching on the 
various battle fields of France, of Flanders, 
of Gallipoli who wants to see their children 
brought up to be cannon fodder, in the in- 
terest of the capitalist class of any coun- 
try of the world? I say emphatically we in 
Britain refuse to accept that doctrine, and 
we are propagating the idea that wars must 
be frustrated in the future by the working 
classes acting unitedly in all lands. Let 
the people who want ae wars go and fight 
the wars, because you have never gotten 
anything out of any of them that has been 
fought up to the present time. 


In conclusion, I want to publicl 
not merely the delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor, but the various Ameri- 
can citizens whom I have been privileged 
to meet since | landed in this country. The 
courtesy and consideration which has been 
shown me and my colleagues are something 
that we can never forget, and this little 
memento, President Green, that you were 
good enough to pass on to me, | want to 
assure you is treasured more dearly than 
any of my worldly possessions. shall 
look upon this as a symbol, as something, 
which shall be handed down in heritage to 
those of my family who follow me. 

Having been privileged to visit this coun- 
try, having been able to meet your people, 
I have been better able to understand your 
difficulties that confront you, to appreci- 
ate the problems with which you have to 
grapple, and all that | can say is, I thank 
you, one and all. May God speed your 
movement and grant that we may remain 
united, and in the words of you, sir, may it 
always be possible for fraternal delegates 
to visit the two great countries and there- 
by cement the bonds of friendship that will 
lead _to the brotherhood of mankind the 
world over. I thank you. 


President Green: It affords me great 
pleasure to present to you the colleague 
of Brother Marchbank, Brother Ebbie Ed- 


thank, 
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wards. In presenting Brother Edwards to 
you I feel that I could do so most effective- 
ly by using common, ordinary coal miners’ 
language. I mean the kind of coal miners’ 
language used by a mule driver in a mine 
who is engaged in driving an obstreperous 
mule, and if I were to use that language 
my fellow coal miner, Brother Edwards, 
would understand it perfectly well. But 
1 think in order to observe the proprieties 
of the occasion | shall forego that pleasure. 

I can introduce him as one coal miner 
speaking to another. He comes from a 
great coal mining constituency of Great 
Britain. We know our common problems, 
we share them. It affords me very great 
pleasure, both in my official and personal 
capacity, to present Brother Ebbie Ed- 
wards, Financial Secretary of the Northum- 
berland Miners and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain. 


ADDRESS BY E. EDWARDS 


(Fraternal Delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress) 


President Green, Officers and Members of 
this Great Convention—After that very care- 
ful and most masterly speech by Comrade 
Marchbank, which has really covered the 
whole of British labor, there appears little 
that I can add, yet I would fail in my duty 
if I did not join with him in etgeeseing my 
keen sense of honor in being delegated by 
the British Trades Union Congress to bring 
fraternal greetings to this Convention— 
greetings with a purpose, greetings with an 
object, greetings and good-will for the pur- 
pose of binding our two great movements 
closer together in not only the administra- 
tive affairs of a nation, but labor all w- 
erful in the interests of a nation as a whole. 

Need I add that I am not unmindful 
of the fact that you, with us, are called up- 
on to solve problems in certain ways cor- 
responsing to the respective conditions cir- 
cumscribed by the economic and political 
factors in our own lands. Yet, in conversa- 
tion with your officials and my attention to 
the deliberations of this Convention, one is 
impressed with the fact that. whatever dif- 
ferences there may be in procedure or pol- 
icy between your movement and ours, we 
both exist to do that which is best in the 
interests of the people we have the honor 
to represent. 

My colleague in the course of his address 
intimated that I should deal with the min- 
ing industry of Great Britain. I cannot say 
whether he intentionally meant that in the 
way of kindness or an act of vengeance on 
my innocent soul. Be that as it may, as Fi- 
nancial Secretary of an exporting coal dis- 
trict and as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, | want to crave your indul- 
gence for a while to tell the story—nay, 
comrades, the tragedy—of the British 
miners at the present time. 
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Today a quarter of a million miners are 
unemployed—twenty-five per cent of the 
whole. Many will never get employment in 
the mines again. Let me say in passing that 
the time has arrived when labor organiza- 
tions in this country will have to watch 
carefully not only the miner-harvesters 
coming, but the possibility of these harvest- 
ers being used as blacklegs in the mines and 
other areas. And while we want our men to 
extend to the farthest ends of the earth 
where they can have honest employment, 
Il speak for British labor when lcm we 
don’t want our men to come, even at their 
advantage, if it means blacklegging on the 
labor of this country. 


In addition to those large numbers of un- 
employed many of our men are working only 
on short time, and we have cases where 
the men are working of their wages being 
subsidized by Poor Law relief. Yes, even 
public charity by voluntary subscription and 
the distribution of old boots and old cloth- 
ing among the miners is being gladly ac- 
cepted. To those who know the independ- 
ence of the British miner I need add nothing 
more to show you how he and his family 
fare in the old country, whose national 

wer and international prosperity were 

uilt on the basis of the coal industry. 


To all those that have given assistance 
(the Lord Mayor of London's fund had 
reached $480,000 when I left), we give 
thanks, we accept charity in times of need. 
But, while accepting charity we say the 
services and sacrifices of the miner and his 
family call for more than mere charity. The 
least they are entitled to is human justice. 

Now I expect you will be asking your- 
selves the question, what is the cause of all 
this chaos in the British mining industry. 
The difficulties of the British coal industry, 
all are agreed, but the cause of those dif- 
ficulties may be open to controversy. The 
change in the place and prestige of the 
British coal industry is due to a number 
of factors now operating under world capi- 
talism. Time does not permit a detailed 
analysis of those factors, yet I will men- 
tion a few. 

The World War, dislocation of industry, 
especially the heavy industries following 
the war, the Peace Treaty and _ the 
reparation clauses in the Peace Treaty, 
through the delivery of free coal. 
We have had coal substitutes in the form 
of oil and water, we have had coal econ- 
omies, in the form of electric, gas engine 
and boiler construction. We have had the 
attempt of countries that were importing 
coal to be self-supporting. In addition to 
this we have had the failure of Great Britain 
itself to unify its production, its coal dis- 
tribution and its selling agencies to meet 
the situation which would of necessity arise 
following the war days. ese factors first 
showed their impress on the British coal in- 
dustry at the end of 1920. If we take the 
first nine months of 1920, after all wages, 
costs of living other than wages and royal- 
ties, etc., were paid, the indust made a 
profit of $169,000,000. In December, 1920, 
the industry had lost 4.8 million dollars, 
and from January to March, 1921, we had 
lost 69.6 million dollars. This was a period 
when the coal industry was under national 
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control. Because of changed economic cir- 
cumstances the government declined to con- 
tinue control after April, 1921, and it was 
under these circumstances that control was 
taken off and the claim of the employers 
was placed for a substantial reduction. 


Here you have a crisis in the British coal 
industry, not by the miners, by the form of 
a stoppage—the miners were asking for 
nothing, the miners were demanding noth- 
ing, but you had a stoppage because the 
employers locked the men out unless they 
were prepared to suffer substantial reduc- 
tions. 


That lock-out, my friends, was the effect, 
not the cause of the changes that were tak- 
ing place in Britain’s coal economics. 

Here it is significant to note that from 
the Armistice up until April, 1921, France 
received reparation deliveries of free coal 
equal to $104,918,400. This takes no ac- 
count of free reparation deliveries to Bel- 
gium and Italy, and you cannot quote prices 
against free coal. rom the compromised 
settlement in 1921 which considerably 
lowered the wage standard of the men, 1922 
showed a slight spurt to trade, coupled with 
the advantages gained from your coal stop- 
page over here in 1922. This gave us quite 
a substantial readjustment of production 
costs carrying over the period of 1922. 


In 1923 you had the passive resistance 
of the Germans in the Ruhr. The effect of 
this gave us another temporary advantage 
right into 1924. Then again a revision takes 
place—reparation deliveries to France, Bel- 
gium and Italy were renewed, our supplies 
again being eliminated. All the readjust- 
ments and sacrifices of the British miners 
in 1921 to carry on the industry were now 
of no avail. 

In 1925 the employers again sought to 
lower the standards of the men. A national 
coal crisis was only averted by the govern- 
ment granting a subvention. At this time, 
taking the industry as a whole, the average 
loss per ton in production only equalled ten 
cents. Of the total onue: 42 per cent was 
produced at a profit. is subvention was 
granted in July, 1925, for a period of nine 
months, in addition to the appointment of a 
Commission of Inquiry into the industry. 
But the subdivision was given by the gov- 
ernment without order, without regulation, 
without system, merely guaranteeing a fixed 
rate of profit and stabilizing the then exist- 
ing wages. Given in this unregulated form 
it was immediately used by the employers 
to further reduce the selling price of coal, 
and when we compare the first three months 
of 1926 as a subvention period with the 
first three months of 1925, a non-subvention 
period, we exported 88,000 tons of coal 
more, but we received $8,505,600 less—an 
increase in export of 88,000 tons, but a de- 
crease in the total revenue to the industry 
of $8,505,600. 

Thus, at the end of the nine months’ sub- 
vention period, the employers had widened 
the margin between paying wages and show- 
ing a profit. The economic loss per ton, 
deleting the subvention altogether, had been 
increased from 10 cents to 44 cents per ton. 

The commission reported just prior to the 
end of the subvention. On one point only 
were they very definite, and that was against 
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any further government grants. As_ to 
whether reorganization should take place 
prior to a further reduction of miners’ 
wages or whether miners’ wages should be 
reduced and the organization follow, they 
were very indefinite, and from this confused 
state you had the reversed situation when 
the owners locked out the men in 4926, be- 
cause of their refusal this time not only 
to accept lower wages, but also longer 
hours. I shall pass over the question of the 
effort by the other trades to assist the 
miners by a general strike. I shall make no 
remarks as to whether that general strike 
should or should not have been called, but 
I will say this on behalf of the miner. that 
when it was called off the miners’ position 
as to being locked out related either to the 
owners or to government was unchanged. 

The 1926 miners’ struggle was a strug- 
gle for great principles. Again the men 
were asking for nothing, the men were de- 
manding nothing, but were locked out be- 
cause of the employers trying to impose 
upon them the existence of a lower stan- 
dard. The mine owners and their gov- 
ernment held that a longer working day 
was essential, as the consequent reduction 
in working costs alone provided the prac- 
tical means whereby the economic position 
of the industry could be restored and the 
earnings of the mine workers maintained. 

The mine workers, on the other hand, 
were convinced that a longer working day 
and reduced wages would not improve the 
position of the industry, but on the con- 
trary would reduce further its economic 
level. The reasons were: The productive 
capacity of coal mining having for the 
moment passed the coal needs of the ordi- 
nary coal markets, if supply outstripped 
demand, increased supply could be no solu- 
tion. 

Second, there was a point below which 
wages could not go without impairing the 
efficiency of the workmen, and to reduce 
the purchasing power of the people must 
of necessity lead, not to prosperity, but 
to greater unemployment and greater chaos. 

For these principles the mine workers 
of Great Britain accepted defeat only after 
seven months’ stoppage, the longest and 
most bitter struggle in their history, and 
only then when starvation could no longer 
be resisted. Thus we were forced to work 
longer hours, for less wages, and the aboli- 
tion of our national agreements and the 
fixing up of district agreements instead in 
the coal fields. Today, after nearly two 
years of the owners and the government's 
dictated terms, the arguments used prior 
to and during the stoppage can now be 
tested by experience. 

Let me give you a comparison of the 
economic conditions prior to the stoppage 
and at the present time. If you take April, 
1926, the total number of employes in the 
mining industry of Great Britain was 
1,071,184. At that time a large number were 
unemployed. When we take the June quar- 
ter of 1928, only 890,863 are employed— 
180,321 employes less in the coal indus- 
try. 

Our produce per man per shift in April, 
1926 was 18.49 cwt., whereas with the long- 
er hours in the June quarter of 1928 it is 
20.98 cwt., or 2.49 cwt., increase. In other 
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words, with the longer working day you 
are producing the same amount of coal, 
with less men than are employed in the 
industry. 


When we come to the wages, our wage 
cost Bs ton—not the shift—in April, 1926 
was $2.97. In the June quarter of 1928 it is 
only $2.30—67 cents less. Our costs other 
than wages were $1.08 per ton, and in 1928 
were $1.05. Royalties in our country rep- 
resent only about 12 cents per ton. 

In making the comparison of wages per 
shift we had $2.50 in April, 1926, wa I 
am sure the men in this Congress will not 
say that that was an exhorbitant wage. 
You can understand the attitude of the 
British miners in resisting a further reduc- 
tion in that. Then in June, 1928, that had 
dropped over 28 cents. 

Let me summarize if I can, therefore, the 
position in April, 1926 and in June, 1928. Our 
total cost of production in April, 1926, $4.17, 
and in the June quarter of 1928 it was 
only $3.48—69 cents less—but here is the 
important point. Prices had reduced no 
less than 60 cents per ton, and therefore 
everything that had been given to the in- 
dustry by British miners, either in the shape 
of longer hours or in the shape of reduced 
wages, had been taken away by the delivery 
of cheap coal. While our wage cost per 
ton had gone down 70 cents, the selling 
price went down 59 cents, and there was 
only a gain of 11 cents. In other words, 
everything that had been done by the 
miners on the dictates of the employers 
and the owners has not saved the industry, 
but you have as great chaos now as ever 
in the British coal trade. 

This proves conclusively that all the sac- 
rifices and lowering of standards is no aid 
to industrial prosperity, but apart from 
reduced prices, apart from a larger num- 
ber of unemployed, the volume of our ex- 
port trade is decreasing. Our export trade 
in the first three months of 1926 was 13,- 
190,584 tons. In the first three months 
of this year, January, February and March, 
our export trade was down to 12,022,994 
tons, a less export of 1,167,590 tons. 

Thus the mine worker, with longer hours 
and reduced wages, even where he is at 
work is on short time, and collieries are 
being closed because they are unable to 
carry on. We insist that to increase pro- 
duction and fail to extend consumption 
you are bound to disturb the markets of 
the world. Here lies the very basis of our 
cut-throat competition. Here lies the very 
basis of the attack on working class stan- 
dards, but what is important for a Congress 
like this here, here lies the reaction of one 
country on another, because you cannot 
lower the standards of one class of work- 
ers in an industry in one country unless 
it will react sooner or later on the work- 
ers of another country. 

In uncontrolled oa unregulated world 
competition the issue is to dump cheap coal. 
We used to argue for a fair share of our 
produce. We could refer to the ratio 
of the employer's profits. Today in Bri- 
tain no district can show a profit. Each 
are carrying over heavy deficiencies, con- 
sidering mining as distinct from by-pro- 
ducts. Yet the miners’ wages and condi- 
tions have been determined G factors over 
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which they have no control. Thus the fight 
for a living wage continues irrespective of 
economic adversity. No one wants a strug- 
gle merely for the struggle, and neither 
miners’ leader nor any other leader wants 
a stoppage merely for the stoppage, and any 
one who believes that should go see a men- 
tal specialist. While that is true our or- 
ganizations must, as far as possible, try 
to maintain a standard for the men, women 
and children in their industry. A _ solution 
of these difficulties is not easy. An inter- 
national regulation of production, distribu- 
tion and values appears hopeful, but this 
is afar off. If it does come about | be- 
lieve it will come out of strong national 
miners’ and labor organizations working 
with a common will and common purpose 
for the good of all. 


The world of commerce and capital is 
not large. Disadvantages to labor, as I 
have said, in one country will react on other 
countries. As employers act internation- 
ally, so must the common people act inter- 
nationally if we are to secure justice for 
our people. 

Yet notwithstanding that great chaos 
in the mine owning industry, can- 
not conclude without adding a word to 
Comrade Marchbank’s appeal that beyond 
all industry disputes and difficulties lies 
the need for a world peace. Science is 
advancing, and while with that advance we 
can touch an electric key and speak to 
the far-off nations, side by side with that 
we have the production of airplanes and 
bombs and tear gas. While science 
can do many things, once the spark of 
human life is gone science cannot recreate 
it. That. which humanity cannot recreate 
it has no right to destroy. 

Therefore, I want to say on behalf of 
British labor that we are anxious that all 
working class organizations of every coun- 
try get together, because if we have an- 
other war it will not be this legislation, it 
will not be that legislation, not this social 
improvement, not that social improvement, 
it will be a question of the existence of 
civilization itself. For that reason I add 
my appeal for peace. 

Bringing fraternal greetings from the Bri- 
tish Trade Union Congress, I can say with 
Friend Marchbank, in addition to the honor 
there has been the kindness shown ever since 
we landed on the soil of this country. We 
are not only thankful for the extreme kind- 
ness and generosity of the officials and 
delegates to this conference, but we are 
thankful for the assistance and the knowl- 
edge they have given us in our conversa- 
tions with them on their conditions. So 
we will go back and report to our people, 
feeling that whatever our differences, we 
are going to be united as working class or- 
ganizations to bring greater happiness to 
the world. 


President Green: It affords me very 
great pleasure to present to you the fra- 
ternal delegate from the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress. The delegate who 
comes here clothed with authority to speak 
for the working men and women of the 
Dominion of Canada is one of us. We can 
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scarcely draw the line of separation be- 
tween our distinguished visitor and our- 
selves. It is just as difficult for us to 
draw this line between Brother Varley and 
the representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as it is to draw any line of 
distinction between the American Federation 
of Labor and the working men and women 
who make up the Canadian Trades and La- 
bor Congress. In fact, there is no line 
of distinction. 

We are indeed an international organiza- 
tion.‘ The men and women of Canada iden- 
tified with the trade union movement there 
are a part of our great international trade 
union movement, and in turn, the men and 
women of America are brothers and sisters 
in name and in fact with the working men 
and women of the great Dominion to the 
north of us. So I am sure that Brother 
Varley will feel very much at home in sub- 
mitting to you his message this morning. 

I take pleasure in presenting to you 
Brother William Varley, a member of the 
Hod Carriers and Building Laborers’ organ- 
ization of Toronto, Canada, the fraternal 
delegate from the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM VARLEY 


(Fraternal Delegate from the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress) 


Mr. President and Delegates—It affords 
me the greatest possible pleasure to convey 
to you the fraternal greetings of the mem- 
bers of the international organizations af- 
filiated with the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada. What is more, I wish to convey 
to you delegates here assembled, represen- 
tatives of international organizations, the 
thanks of every loyal member of the inter- 
national trade union movement in the Do- 
minion of Canada for allowing us to be as- 
sociated and affiliated with your magnificent 
international union. 

We in the Dominion of Canada are con- 
fronted with the fact that our population is 
not an industrial population. e are es- 
sentially a distributive population. If you 
have ever studied the map of the Domin- 
ion of Canada you have found it stretching 
from coast to coast, along extensive rail- 
roads known,as the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and our National Railway, with what 
we might call stub lines that dip down here 
and there into the United States. We have a 
population of less than two people to the 
square mile in the Dominion of Canada, and 
if we endeavored to exist as an independent 
economic organization of workers our over- 
head would be so large our efforts would 
be futile and we could not do anything in 
the interest of the workers of that great 
community. Therefore, hope and trust 
that the day will never come when the 
workers of the Dominion of Canada in their 
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trade unions will separate themselves from 
the organizations of the United States. 


I have listened very attentively to the 
various speakers that have addressed this 
Convention and their references to the dif- 
ferent movements which were endeavoring 
to prevent world war. I know something of 
war. I spent over two and a half years 
with the Canadian infantry in the trenches 
of France and Belgium. I have seen war 
in all its foolishness, and 1 want to say 
that any man who ever saw modern war and 
did not lose his senses becomes a perman- 
ent advocate of peace. 


I want to ask you men, especially with 
the industrial development that is bound 
to come in the Dominion of Canada, with 
our magnificent natural resources, with the 
very rapid industrial progress that we are 
bound to make during the coming centuries, 
could there be any greater guarantee than 
the natural growth of the movement in 
alignment with the growth of our industries 
upon its present lines in order to insure the 
preservation of world peace? 


We have stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific the largest frontier in the civil- 
ized world. On that frontier there isn't 
a single gun, there isn’t one battleship, there 
is nothing of an offensive or defensive na* 
ture either on the American side or on the 
Canadian side of the border, and | believe 
there is not a frontier in the world, with 
a population on each side, that will bear 
comparison with the frontier between the 
United States and Canada. 


I submit that the American Federation of 
Labor, controlling the economic movement 
in the United States and Canada, and the 
trade unionists of Canada casting their own 
legislative expression is the true form of 
organization—a form of organization that, 
with the industrial development that will 
come in the next half century, will be the 
best guarantee that the world can have for 
peace. 

Reference has been made during the con- 
vention, particularly by President Green, 
to the actions of the Communists and the 
Chambers of Commerce in the United States. 
We in the city of Toronto, which is my 
home town, have what is probably the head- 
quarters of the Communist organization in 
the Dominion, and for the information of 
the delegates I would like to state that there 
is taking place at the present time among 
the Communists—it has already manifested 
itself in Toronto—a breaking up. Some few 
months ago they began to endeavor to 
align themselves with the national organiza- 
tions—various dual movements that are op- 
posed to the American Federation of La- 
bor. They were looking for somewhere to 
go. Within the last ten days the break 
has taken place, and the intelligentsia 
among the Communists have associated 
themselves with the Trotsky element and 
the rest have associated themselves with 
the present administration in Russia, the 
Soviets 

It is a fine movement, it would have 
been a magnificent movement to control the 
trade union movement of this or any other 
English-speaking country, when the cracks 
that show themselves in the administration 
of Soviet Russia have got to show themselves 
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in the administration of our organizations 
in the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States. We in Canada have had our ex- 
periences with the national organizations 
and with the Communists as their allies. 


Since October of last year it has been 
my privilege to conduct some nine strikes 
in the city of Toronto, and in eight in- 
stances we secured everything we went 
after, and in the ninth we secured a sub- 
stantial advance in wages, yet we were 
subjected to the criticism of the Commun- 
ists as having achieved nothing. 


During our general strike in October of 
last year I was made principal in the most 
sweeping injunction that was ever taken 
out by the employers on the American con- 
tinent. Had they been successful in achiev- 
ing their objective when they took out the 
injunction it would only have been necessary 
for any employer to organize a company 
union six or seven strong, and then he 
could have put out of business any inter- 
national organization in the Dominion of 
Canada. The injunction was to prevent the 
Toronto Building Trades Council from go- 
ing on strike in opposition to dual organiza- 
tions. 


At the examination for discovery I was on 
the stand for over two hours. was fol- 
lowed by the president of the organization, 
and he was followed in turn by the vice- 
president of the organization, and there 
wes not one question, there was not one 
affidavit submitted in the subject matter 
used for discovery that had not been pro- 
vided to the employers by the National or- 
ganizations and the Communists of the city 
of Toronto. 


At a later stage I was made the principal 
in another injunction suit in connection 
with the strike of a small local of painters, 
and jn that instance the affidavits were 
not only supplied, but they were actually 
signed by the officers of a dual organiza- 
tion, and | charge that at least from On- 
tario west in the Dominion of Canada there 
isn’t a dual organization but that is encour- 
aged by the employers who are endeavor- 
ing to build up dual organizations, and they 
are not particular whether they use the 
Communists or anyone else, so long as those 
dual organizations are built up. 

In reference to the question of immi- 
gration, which is a _ very, very vital 
question with the trade unionists of the 
Dominion of Canada, | might say that the 
Dominion of Canada requires immigration. 
It requires immigrants of a type and at 
a time when we can assimilate them into 
our industrial life, but we have pointed 
out to the British government, we have 
pointed out to our own government that it 
is absolutely criminal to bring immigrants 
into the Dominion of Canada in the fall of 
the year. 

I had the experience some few years ago, 
when the last batch of harvesters previous 
to the ten thousand were brought out from 
the old country. Some sixty-six of them 
were stranded in the city of Toronto, and 
I want to say that they were as fine a type 
of men as | had ever met. They were ab- 
solutely stranded. They had been brought 
into Canada from Great Britain to help gar- 
ner the harvest, and to endeavor to make 
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money at garnering the harvest is a gamble, 
as many of our western delegates know. 
man might make a few thousand dollars and 
he might come away with absolutely noth- 
ing. 

They landed in the city of Toronto and 
I was asked by the Toronto Trades and 
Labor Congress to do what | could. With- 
in forty-eight hours | had their cases dealt 
with by the Provincial Council, the authori- 
ties of the city of Toronto and every one 
else concerned, and the premier of the 
province gave his personal check for the 
first three days until they might have an 
opportunity to raise the necessary funds. 


Yet a year ago the Colonial Secretary of 
Great Britain paid a visit to the Dominion 
of Canada while there were two or three 
feet of snow on the ground. He went 
through the country without seeing the 
ground, yet he came to the decision to send 
out about ten thousand harvesters. 
We entered a protest to the Dominion 
Government. We have a law in the Do- 
minion of Canada which says that it is a 
criminal offense to misrepresent the in- 
dustrial conditions of the Dominion. If 
that law was put into operation without 
equivocation the Colonial Secretary of 
Great Britain, when he again visited the 
Dominion of Canada, would be put in jail. 


At the present time there is a dual or- 
ganization of mine workers in Alberta. They 
have succeeded in weakening, if not de- 
stroying—they can only weaken, they can't 
destroy, that is what they exist for—they 
have succeeded in weakening the magnifi- 
cent district organization of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Their president 
is named Wheatley. President heatley 
and his organization submitted their case 
to a board of arbitration quite recently. 
They turned down the award of the board 
and they went out on strike, and the sur- 
plus of the ten thousand harvesters is being 
used to fill the places of the men who 
went out on strike, and within the last 
forty-eight hours President Wheatley has 
entered protest to Ottawa against the Brit- 
ish harvesters being used as strike break- 
ers in Western Canada. 


I know it is not the wish of the British 
trade union movement that these men 
should be brought out to Canada under 
the conditions they are brought out. When 
these men are brought out they are brought 
at a time of the year when it is absolutely 
impossible for them to become assimilated 
in our industrial life. It is absolutely im- 
possible for these men to maintain any 
economic independence whatever, because 
they are confronted with a long, dreary 
winter; they are confronted with the neces- 
sity of additional clothing, and if they are 
successful in having any surplus in the har- 
vest fields of Western Canada it is required 
for additional clothing to meet the cli- 
matic condition which exist in our country. 


Immediately they become stranded in the 
large cities, our metropolitan dailies com- 
mence to attack them and say they will 
not work, they will do nothing for a betes. 
and they continue in these metropolitan 
dailies to attack these men to save those 
who are responsible for the conditions that 
exist. | might say that amongst the sixty-six 
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men that were stranded among the last har- 
vesters brought to Canada, five were killed 
in a week on the jobs which they secured 
and in which they were not accustomed 
to work. Several others were maimed while 
working and looking for work, yet our met- 
ropolitan dailies never ceased to attack 
these men as maligners, in order to de- 
fend the men who were criminally responsi- 
ble for bringing these men to this coun- 
try. 

I hope the fraternal delegates from Great 
Britain will take that message back to the 
trade unionists of Great Britain and that 
they will not cease in their efforts to pre- 
vent immigration into the Dominion of 
Canada in any other time but the spring 
of the year. ; 


Just recently in the city of Toronto a 
convention of the All-Canadian Congress 
was held. As 1 pointed out previously, 
the efforts of the Communists recently have 
been to get into the All-Canadian Congress, 
because it was quite evident they had to 
find somewhere to go. We have had the 
experience, as you have had in the States 
and as they have had in Great Britain, 
that these organizations of individuals that 
desire to disrupt the bona fide movement 
of any country have a habit of changing 
their names every two or three or four or 
five years. By the time the organization 
has existed amongst them for a period of 
that length of time it has got such a dirty, 
disreputable reputation that they must put 
a new coat on it, and the only way to do 
it is to destroy the old organization, appar- 
ently, and form a new one with a new 
name. 


That is the situation with our Commun- 
ist friends and with disruptionists who at- 
tack the bona fide movement the world 
over. Immediately the organization they 
have built up for this purpose brings upon 
itself disrepute, they merely reorganize, 
obtain a new name, and then proceed to 
carry on the same tactics that they previ- 
ously carried on. And you will see that 
that kind of a move is going to take place 
in the very near future with the Commun- 
ist movement in the Dominion of Canada, 
the United States and Great Britain. 


So far as we are concerned in the Build- 
ing Trades Council of Toronto, we have 
never been troubled with them. We have 
never had two; we have often had one, but 
when we got one we threw him out, and the 
result was we never got two, and that is 
the best way to deal with them. 


In regard to legislation I might say that 
so far as the Dominion is concerned, being 
so young as an industrial country, I believe 
that the trade unionists of the Dominion of 
Canada may feel proud of the legislative 
work that has been done by the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada and through 
its various Provincial executives. We have 
in the Province of Ontario the best com- 

ensation act in the whole civilized world. 
t is accepted as a model in every part 
of the world. Since its enactment in 1915 
over $60,000,000 have been paid to the in- 
dustrial workers of the Province of On- 
tario, with a population of a little over 2,- 
000,000. Under the old Employers’ Liability 
Act, during that period and for the same 
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accidents, it is computed that the workers 
would have received $14,000,000, and part 
of that would have gone to the lawyers. 
Under our present Compensation Act they 
have received over $60,000,000, in addition 
to medical attention, in addition to hospital 
accommodation, and not one cent of it is 
taken away from the beneficiary on account 
of legal expenses or anything else. Our Act 
absolutely forbids the use of a lawyer ex- 
cept with the consent of the Compensation 
Board itself. 


We have again the Mothers’ Pension. 
There are over 5,000 widows and orphans 
in the Province of Ontario that are being 
maintained by the Province, and the mother 
is in the home and the children are receiv- 
ing the mothers’ attention, as they should 
be, while they are at school. She is free 
to take care of her own home and her 
children. 


We have enacted during the last session 
of the House an Act which is just becoming 
operative at the present time, known as the 
Apprenticeship Council Act. Under the Ap- 
prenticeship Council Act, apprentices are in- 
dentured to the Apprenticeship Council. The 
Apprenticeship Council consists of four 
trade unionists, four members of the Em- 
ployers’ Association, and an independent 
chairman. At the present time there is on 
the Board of the Provincial Council Organ- 
izer Ward of the Plasterers, Organizer Bruce 
of the Plumbers and Steam Fitters, and Or- 
ganizer James Marsh of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters. There is to be an addition of 
one member from the Bricklayers’ Interna- 
tional Union. When the Act becomes ef- 
fective it will not be possible in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario for any junior in any of 
the designated trades to work at a trade 
unless he is properly indentured and takes 
the proper technical instructions. In other 
words, the ultimate intent is that the ap- 
prentices shall be paid for fifty-two weeks 
in the year, and during the period of de- 
pression in industry when he has the time 
off, from whatever cause, then he will be 
given technical instruction under a practical 
mechanic of the trade in which he is serv- 
ing his time. I believe that Act, with care- 
ful observation, will'become of great benefit 
to the Province of Ontario and will sooner 
or later, as previous Acts have done, ex- 
tend throughout the Dominion. 

We have a Federal old age pension act 
which was only passed a year ago in the 
Federal House, yet it has already been en- 
acted into law by the Province of British 
Columbia, and I venture to say that after 
the next session of the various Provincial 
Councils, old age pensions will be almost 
universal throughout the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The Act is not very liberal in its 
allowances, but it is a beginning, and once 
we can get a beginning we can rapidly im- 
prove it. ‘ 

The time is now getting late and it is not 
my desire to become a bore on the audience, 
but I do want to thank you again for this 
privilege. Probably I have a greater senti- 
mental delight in addressing this audience 
than any previous fraternal delegate ever 
had. I received my original training in the 
trade union movement from the first fra- 
ternal delegate from the British Trades Un- 
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ion Congress to the American Federation 
of Labor. at was Mr. David Holmes. He 
was a very stately looking old gentleman, 
and as a boy I used to wonder if I would 
ever have that opportunity myself. That op- 
portunity has come today, and it gives me a 
deep sentimental feeling which sinks in. 

I want to make this last appeal to you. 
We in the movement in Canada are in the 
movement for the same reasons you are. 
The trade union movement, while it is the 
most humane movement in the civilized 
world, is the most selfish. We join a trade 
organization in the first place because we 
owe a moral obligation to ourselves. We 
endeavor to enthuse our fellow-workers to 
join the organization because we feel that 
they owe a moral obligation to us, and it is 
our duty at all times to point out to the 
man who hasn't a union card in his pocket 
that we have joined a trade organization 
because we owe a moral obligation to our- 
selves, to our wives and to our families. 
It is our duty to point out to him that he 
owes a moral obligation to himself, to his 
wife and to his family and to the wives 
and families of every working man on the 
continent of America. 


The question has been asked, why don't 
we go into politics? That time might come. 
Politics will reflect themselves sooner or 
later in some form or other. 

1 had the privilege of motoring down 
here, some 1700 miles, and any one 
who motors 1700 miles directly from the 
north to the south gets some conception of 
the variation in characteristics, of the varia- 
tion in the economic development of the 
places he passes through. I left Toronto and 
passed through cities that were very highly 
developed industrially. I passed the on 
tucky mountains half a dozen times, where 
the best means of transportation was the 
pack mule. You have to travel to realize 
the cosmopolitan nature of the population 
of the United States. We cannot be com- 
pared. When they compare our percentage 
of organized workers they are _ entirely 
wrong to compare it relatively with theirs, 
because we passed through thousands and 
thousands of miles of territory where there 
is practically no industry, where economic 
conditions differ. 

I want to say this in closing: I was more 
than impressed with the common, ordinary 
courtesy which I received during the whole 
of my travels to this convention. I believe 
that our movement is -developing along 
proper lines. We in Canada desire to remain 
a part of the economic organizations affi- 
liated with the American Federation of La- 
bor. It is absolutely essential that we 
should have our own legislative expression. 
I believe what has been achieved justifies 
the form of organization, and | think we 
can look forward and backward with an ex- 
treme feeling of satisfaction. We have got 
to remember that it is our duty, having 
been given a better opportunity by those 
who preceded us in the international_trade 
union movement, when the Grim Reaper 
calls us, to have done something to give a 
better opportunity to those who have got 
to follow us. If we do that we are doing 
our duty as trade unionists. If we are not 
doing that we are not doing our duty. 

I thank you. 
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President Green: Delegates, Officers and 
visitors of the Convention, I beg 
your indulgence for a few minutes 
while I make for you a_ response 
to the addresses of the fraternal delegates. 
1 want to express in behalf of the officers 
and delegates in attendance at the conven- 
tion our very great appreciation of the 
trade union sentiments expressed and of the 
fraternal greetings extended to us. We are 
indeed glad to have the representatives of 
the British Trade Union Congress and of 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
as our guests and our visitors. We are re- 
minded, as we listen to their instructive 
and illuminating addresses, that the econ- 
emic and the human problems that we are 
dealing with here in America, after all, are 
world-wide. The millennium throughout the 
world has not been reached; we are still 
struggling with the forces of greed and 
exploitation in every nation throughout the 
civilized world. And we can understand, 
as we listen to those addresses, that our 
brothers in Great Britain and our fellow- 
workers in Canada are grappling seriously 
with the same problems we contend with 
here in the United States of America. 


And so we have formed our trade union 
movement here, as they formed it, for the 
purpose of advancing the cause of the 
masses of the people, for the purpose of 
protecting working men and women against 
exploitation and oppression. And _ while 
we find that it is necessary to apply per- 
haps different methods and means for the 
achievement of our purpose in all these 
countries here represented, nevertheless | 
understand, as you must understand, that 
our ideals, our hopes and our aspirations 
re the same. We are working toward one 
common end, one common purpose, the 
achievement of one common goal, and we 
want to assure these workers who have 
come here that we are just as sincere in 
America, just as earnest in our efforts to 
develop and build up the cause of the 
working man here in America as the work- 
ers are in countries across the seas. If 
we can assist them and help them through 
the extension of moral support, we want 
them to understand that all of it is at their 
disposal. We shall help them and assist 
them in every way we can. 


I was very much interested in a refer- 
ence some of the delegates made to the 
political and economic problems of the old 
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world. They are our problems here as they 
are the problems of Great Britain. I know, 
my friends, that there is in the hearts and 
minds of American working men and women 
a passion for peace, for the establishment 
and the development of world peace. We 
want to support every reasonable, construc- 
tive measure that has for its purpose the 
establishment of peace throughout the 
world. I think that passion, perhaps, is in- 
spired by a realization that if another war 
of any magnitude or consequence occurs 
that even civilization itself will be serious- 
ly menaced. With the development of sci- 
entific methods, the creation of destructive 
means to be used in warfare, we shudder 
to think of what will happen if another 
world conflagration occurs. We wonder if 
civilization itself will survive. 


And so the working men and women of 
America entertain the deepest and most 
earnest desire for the establishment of 
peace and peaceful relations between all the 
nations of the world We want to aid in 
the development of instrumentalities that 
will serve to bring about a settlement of 
the disputes that arise between the nations 
of the world without resort to warfare. 


As evidence of our desire for peace, 1 
want to refer to what Brother Varley re- 
ferred to, that here between two sister na- 
tions there has been maintained for all the 
centuries of our existence a perfect un- 
derstanding. There is not a single fort or 
fortress erected along all of the Canadian 
border, that indistinct line that separates 
our Canadian brothers from us here in 
America. And on the south of us, along 
the Mexican border, the same condition 
exists. That is evidence that here in Amer- 
ica we would not support our government 
in any aggressive plan to take from any 
of them one foot of land or one dol- 
lar of its material resources. Amer- 
ica asks for nothing from any other nation, 
even in the Western Hemisphere or through- 
out the world. That is the mental attitude, 
the psychological attitude, if you please, of 
the masses of the people. 


But here in America the working man, 
in common with all others, cherish liberty 
and freedom and our own American insti- 
tutions. We believe in the Declaration of 
Independence now just as much as when it 
was enunciated centuries ago; we believe 
that all men in America are created equal, 
and that all of them are endowed with cer- 
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tain unalienable rights, among them being 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


And so the American working men and 
women, while anxious for the development 
of peace among all the nations of the world, 
will never sit supinely by and see them 
robbed of this priceless heritage—the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
So we are a liberty-loving, peaceful group 
of people, prizing all our possessions and 
our traditions, these things that came as 
a result of struggle and sacrifice; and while 
we cannot believe, while we cannot con- 
ceive that the people of any other nation 
would transgress upon our territorial rights 
or would seek to seize from us the enjoy- 
ment of these inherent American rights, we 
want the world to know that if any other 
people ever does attempt that thing the 
working men of America will rally to the 
support of our institutions and our gov- 
ernment. 


I recall that my distinguished predecessor, 
the great and mighty Gompers, the man who 
led us for half a century, declared that for 
all of his life, until he reached more than 
sixty years of age, he was a pacifist, a pa- 
cifist in the extreme sense of that term; 
but he said when this great struggle came, 
when liberty, freedom and democracy were 
assailed and the powers of autocracy sought 
to dominate the world, he was immediately 
transferred into a fighting man, and if you 
recall his militant, fighting attitude in that 
great struggle you will fully realize that he 
was a fighting man. He was a fighting man 
because he loved our institutions, he loved 
liberty, he loved freedom, and he was 
afraid that the liberty and freedom he loved 
so dearly were menaced and threatened by 
a world autocracy. 


And then we listened with very great 
interest to what Delegate Marchbank said 
about the development of the political sit- 
uation in Great Britain. We have watched 
with ever-increasing interest the efforts of 
the working men of Great Britain to ad- 
vance their common interests through their 
own independent political party. Our sym- 
pathies have been with them. I believe 
that if we were in Great Britain we would 
be a part of that great movement, as en- 
thusiastic as any who compose it. We 
realize that conditions there warrant all 
this action, and we bid them God speed 
in all their work. 


I am no prophet nor son of a prophet, 
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but as I look into the immediate future I 
think I can see the day when the Labor 
Party of Great Britain is going to come 
into power and when it will assume the di- 
rection of the affairs of government. 
I believe that in the next election the Labor 
Party will be the victorious party, that 
a majority of the labor representatives will 
be elected to Parliament, and that then 
the responsibilities of government will rest 
upon this Labor Party. We wish them suc- 
cess in all their endeavors. We believe 
that they possess the intelligence and the 
courage and the strength of purpose to 
make a success out of the government 
when they come into absolute control. 


We here in America find that we can 
serve the best interests of working men 
and women by pursuing ‘a different political 
policy. We find that conditions here are 
not so well suited to the application of an 
independent political program as they might 
be in Great Britain. We are here blending 
into our civilization and into our citizen- 
ship men and women who come from prac- 
tically all nations under the sun. We are 
a cosmopolitan citizenship, a cosmopolitan 
nation. We are making American citizens 
out of men and women who speak differ- 
ent languages, who come from different 
countries and who have lived in different 
environments. 


So we find we have these problems to 
deal with and we are meeting them in our 
own way, with | think a reasonable degree 
of success; but we have found here in 
America that our great desire is to be free, 
economically free. We do not want more 
of government here, but we want less of 
government in the affairs of our organiza- 
tions. - We found, in a great deal of our 
experience that, after all, government here 
in America has not proved to be a good 
task-master, and all we ask for our labor 
movement from the government is to allow 
us to function, to develop our economic 
strength, to free us from the blight of in- 
junctions so that we can function. We 
want the government to keep its hands off 
our throat; we do not want more of gov- 
ernment but we want less of government. 

1 am reminded that a great experiment 
has been going on in some countries of 
Europe. We find that in Russia now, 
where they established the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, that the individual counts 
for nothing. There is where government 
exercises autocratic control over the lives 
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and liberties of individuals, and we find 
that even in that government, a govern- 
ment that is extolled by some as a work- 
ers’ government, they have a standing army, 
a Red Army, a militaristic army created 
by this government of the proletariat, that 
is greater in comparison than any other 
army in any other nation of the world. And 
we find. the prisons filled with political 
prisoners, put there because they differed 
with the powers in control in Russia. And 
here in America we can see no difference 
between an autocracy established through 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and an 
autocracy established through the dictator- 
ship of a czar. We are as much opposed 
to the dictatorship of Mussolini as we are 
to the dictatorship in Russia, and we will 
watch them as they go on with their ex- 
periments, but, so far as the working men 
of America are concerned we will have 
nothing to do with them. 


I want to express to you from the bot- 
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tom of my heart my deep appreciation of 
the addresses you delivered. They will be- 
come part of our printed proceedings; they 
will be available for study and for use. 
The economic facts and figures given in 
the addresses delivered this morning will 
prove to be interesting reading. I know 
that officers and delegates and members 
of the American Federation of Labor will 
not only appropriate to themselves all the 
educational and inspirational advantages 
which come from being permitted to listen 
to your addresses this morning, but they 
will go further and read them at their 
leisure. 

We want you to be happy while you are 
here. You are among friends, you are our 
guests, and I am sure that you will make 
free to ask us any questions or to consult 
with us any time you feel so disposed. 


At 1:00 o'clock the convention was ad- 
journed under suspension of the rules to 
3:00 o'clock of the same day. 


Third Day--Wednesday Afternoon Session 


The convention was called to order at 
3:00 o'clock by President Green. 


Absentees 

Greenfield, Tracy (W.), Harrison, Zarit- 
sky, Stetsky, Gmeiner, Gillot, Brock, 
Rose, Gibbons, Lewis (J. L.), Mur- 
ray, Kennedy, Golden, Fremming, Barry 
(F P.), Burns, Hannah, Wallace, (C. W.), 
Burke (J. P.), Sullivan (H. W.), Cashen, 
Mauro, Howard, Martel, Jewell, Story, Mc- 
Cluskey, Ross, Ely, Barry, Iglesias, Hatch, 
Wallace (G. E.), McConaughey, Cabral, Stew- 
art, Amie, Diffee, Augustino, Buzzell, Men- 
ton, Birthright, Bower, O’Connell (J. A.), 
Trimmer, Walsh, Hunt, Mitchell (T.), Beard, 
Clark, Mezzacapo, Mullen, Werkmeister, 
Campbell (A. C.), Oglesby, McCarthy, 
(D. D.), Tuggle, Borris, Latham, McElli- 
gott, Calvin, Campbell (E.), Rohrmoser, 
Powers, Elliott. 

Secretary Morrison received permission 
to have the following resolutions, which 
were introduced late Tuesday evening, but 
not included in the proceedings of that day, 
printed in the proceedings of the Wednes- 
day afternon session. The resolutions are 


as follows: 
RESOLUTIONS 
Urging Investigation of the Vestris Disaster 
Resolution No. 91—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Paul Scharrenberg, Victor A. 
Olander, International Seamen's Union of 
America. 


WHEREAS, The information concerning 
the recent foundering of the Steamship Ves- 
tris, as brought out by the public investi- 
gation now in progress in New York, indi- 
cates that the vessel was permitted to 
leave port with at least one of her cargo 
or coal ports in such defective condition 
that it became damaged or broken when 
an attempt was made to close it, a condi- 
tion which could only have resulted from 
carelessness and neglect over a long period 
of time during which there ought to have 
been several inspections of the vessel by 
government authority, and 

WHEREAS, The failure of enforcing the 
section of the Seamen's Act requiring a 
given percentage of skilled men in the deck 
crew, made it possible for the Steamship 
Vestris to leave New York with an ineffi- 
cient crew; and 

WHEREAS, Rumors are current to the 
effect that the delay in sending out the 
proper distress signals by the master was 
due to an order from the steamship com- 
— office, informing him that tugs had 

een engaged to go to the rescue under 
contract at a stipulated contract price in 
order to save the salvage which would en- 
sue if the rescue were made by other means; 


and 

WHEREAS, The practice of denying shi 
masters the right to proceed in accord wit 
their own best judgment in emergencies 
involving safety of life and property at 
sea is widespread; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Forty-eighth annual con- 
vention assembled hereby urges the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to immediate- 
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¥ institute a searchin investigation, 
through the Department an Justice as well 
as the Department of Commerce, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth of the 
claim now being made along the water- 
front in New York, that the owners or 
managers of the Steamship Vestris sought 
to avoid the cost of salvage by engaging 
tugs of the Merritt Chapman Company to 
proceed to the rescue of the Vestris for a 
stipulated contract price and that it was 
for that reason that the sending of distress 
signals were delayed. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


United States Should Enforce Maritime 
Laws Upon Foreign Vessels to Avert 
Sea Disasters 


Resolution No. 92—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Paul Scharrenberg and Victor A. 
Olander, International Seamen's Union of 
America: 


WHEREAS, The recent foundering of the 
Steamship Vestris with a reported loss of 
one hundred and ten human lives is plainly 
the result of a disregard of safety regula- 
tions and laws by two governments, namely, 
the United States and Great Britain, in that 
if any part of the reports concerning the 
improper condition of the vessel's hull, ap-~ 
pliances and equipment and crew are true, 
both governments failed to make the in- 
spections which the laws of both countries 
provide for; and 


WHEREAS, The _ Steamship  Vestris, 
though of British register, was not engaged 
in any trade to any British port but was 
operated in the trade between New York 
and South America and it is therefore clear 
that the major responsibility for the in- 
spection of the ship, and the enforcement 
of safety laws and regulations was upon 
the Government of the United States; and 


WHEREAS, The responsibility for this 
disregard of law must also rest in part upon 
American shipping interests which have 
carried on a _ nation wide propaganda 
through American newspapers to mislead 
the public into a belief that such laws as 
the Seamen's Act was applicable only to 
American vessels and not to foreign ves- 
sels; and 


WHEREAS, Such laws do apply to such 
foreign vessels as the Steamship Vestris 
and the enforcement of this law would have 
prevented the disaster; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in Forty-eighth Annual Con- 
vention, does hereby call upon the people 
of the United States to insist that the laws 
enacted by Congress as applicable to for- 
eign vessels shall hereafter be enforced and 
that the present policy of permitting for- 
eign ships to operate out of American har- 
bors in violation of law shall cease forth- 
with; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the chambers of commerce 
of the various industrial centers and to all 
city central bodies and state federations of 
organized labor and to the press. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Statement of Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Favoring Putting Chinese Under the 
Quota Law 


Resolution No. 93—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Paul Scharrenberg and Victor A. 
Olander, International Seamens’ Union of 
America: 


WHEREAS, William N. Smelser, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, speaking at an anni- 
versary dinner of the Chinese-American 
Citizens Alliance in New York, on October 
7, 1928, declared that the Department of 
Labor is in favor of so amending the im- 
migration law as to permit American born 
Chinese to bring in wives from China; and 


WHEREAS, The said Mr. Smelser further 
declared that he “favored extending the 
present quota law to the Chinese,” the in- 
ference being that a public utterance of 
this character would not be made without 
a of his superior; and 

HEREAS, An amendment to the Immi- 
gration law permitting American born Chi- 
nese to bring in Chinese wives would nec- 
essarily mean that similar privileges would 
have to be given to American born Jap- 
anese, and in fact to all American citizens 
whether native born or naturalized; and 

WHEREAS, Quota for China on the pres- 
ent basis of two per cent of the foreign 
born 1890 census would admit over 2,000 
Chinese per year; also such quota could 
not be granted to China without disagree- 
able consequences unless it were granted 
to all the races of Asia; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled at New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana, November 19, 1928, that we respect- 
fully request the Honorable James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor to publicly repudiate 
the remarks of Mr. William N. Smelser, his 
assistant, referred to herein, and published 
in the New York Times of October 8, 1928. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Secretary Morrison read the following 


telegram: 
Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 20, 1928. 
Frank Morrison, 
Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Headquarters, 
New Orleans, La. 

The Phoenix Central Labor Council 
earnestly urges upon the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor the necessity 
of curtailing Mexican immigration and is 
convinced that object can best be reached 
through passage of Box bill. We urge in- 
dorsement by your delegates to this con- 


vention. 
E. L. NORMAN, Secretary. 


President Green: We have a very dis- 
tinguished visitor with us this afternoon, a 
great friend of labor, a man who has al- 
ways supported labor’s worthy program and 
has always stood behind us in supporting 
labor in the achievement of its laudable 
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purpose. Most of you know our visitor by 
reputation, many of you know him per- 
sonally. He is here for just a short time, 
and has come over to extend a word of 
greeting to the friends of labor. I esteem 
it a privilege to be able to present to you 
Hon. Thomas F. Gore, ex-senator from Ok- 
lahoma. 


ADDRESS BY THOMAS F. GORE 


Mr. President, Friends and Fellow Citi- 
zens: I am deeply sensible of the high 
compliment implied in this invitation, and 
1 realize it is a compliment coming from 
the heart; but even if I were disposed to 
take the invitation more seriously | would 
not be able to address you, because 1 
came out of the Republican primary the 
other day drained of speeches. It was 
really a Republican primary, and the Demo- 
crats were not supposed to participate. 
made seventy-two speeches against Mr. 
Hoover, and he carried my State by 172,000. 
Il have just figured it out that if | had 
made 172 speeches Mr. Smith would have 
gotten but one vote. However, Mr. Hoover 
is our President-elect now, and we know he 
will serve our matchless Republic. 

I do not believe the wit and wisdom of 
man has yet devised a better way to judge 
the tree than by its fruit. Organized la- 


bor welcomes a judgment by that supreme, 


that divine test. Judged by that standard, 
organized labor can withstand the severest 
judgment at the bar of history, at the bar 
of economics and at the bar of ethics. 
Contrast the present age with any cross 
section of human history in the days that 
are gone. Fifty years, one hundred years, 
five hundred years ago, and we witness con- 
stant and continuous progress; but this 
progress has not been spontaneous, it rep- 
resents infinite toil, thought, self-denial and 
sacrifice. 

Take a cross section five hundred years 
ago. As I remember—our distinguished 
English guests will correct me if 1 am wrong 
—the Black Plague occurred about 1348. 
From one-fourth to one-third of the labor- 
ing men of England perished in that terri- 
ble plague. With the diminished supply of 
labor wages tended to rise, and immediately 
after this catastrophe the British Parlia- 
ment embarked upon that centuries-old ef- 
fort to regulate wages. The time came 
when wages were fixed by the Justices of 
the Peace; I believe that policy—was not 
discontinued until about 1814 or 18615, and 
then it was discontinued, not because of 
the efforts of labor, but in the interests of 
capital because the wages were too high. 

Organized labor is responsible for three 
great achievements in behalf of labor, every 
one of which justifies your history and 
your sacrifices. The first is the effort to 
secure a reasonable wage, a living wage, in 
return for your efforts and your toil. Sec- 
ond is the effort to secure more reason- 
able hours. Time was when the laborer’s 
day extended from sunrise to sunset, from 
the daylight to the dark, when men were 
little more than dumb driven slaves. This 
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emancipation is to the credit—I hope | am 
not extravagant when | say—to the glory 
of organized labor. 

Still another achievement which justified 
your existence is the improvement in the 
condition, not only of men—that in itself 
would be enough to justify your existence 
—but the still greater achievement in se- 
curing better working conditions for women 
and for the younger laborers. The emanci- 
pation of men in this respect is due to jus- 
tice; the emancipation of women, not only 
to justice, but to humanity. Both of these 
achievements justify your existence. 

Your efforts are not concluded. Or- 
ganized labor will never be obliged to weep, 
like Alexander of old, for other worlds to 
conquer. Your efforts in the past have 
not been limited to the service of labor 
alone. You have served not only humanity, 
you have served the Republic. The limita- 
tion of immigration must be set down, at 
least in part and largely, to the intelligent 
and well guided efforts of organized labor, 
a more selective process in the choice of 
those who come from abroad to cast their 
fortunes among us and to assist us in mak- 
ing this Republic justify the highest aspi- 
rations of its founders. 

Not only that, to the credit of labor in 
large part is due the establishment of one 
of America’s distinguished and distinguish- 
ing institutions. The American free school 
is largely due to the efforts, to the educa- 
tion and agitation carried on by organized 
labor in the early part of our national life. 
You deserve more credit for this achieve- 
ment than you have actually claimed or 
enjoyed. That alone justifies your history 
and your existence. 

As I suggested, organized labor will never 
be obliged to weep, like Alexander of old, 
for other worlds to conquer. Your past 
achievements may possibly loom large upon 
the background of history, but there are 
always new forces, there are changing 
forces in our social and industrial organi- 
zation which require intelligent thought and 
intelligent guidance. And in this depart- 
ment of our national life, American labor 
will find much if not most of its field of 
endeavor in the years, I will say in the 
centuries, that are to come, because labor 
is a century plant, it is not destined to 
die, it is destined to survive and to con- 
tinue its beneficient services as exigencies, 
as the changing circumstances of our na- 
tional life may require, under the guidance 
of such noble men and statesman as Presi- 
dent Green, Secretary Morrison and their 
cabinet. With their aid labor will enjoy, 
as it is entitled to enjoy, the finest fruits 
of your collective talents and your collec- 
tive labors. Labor has never defaulted, and 
in the future I am sure it will raise our 
Republic into the rich light of another day. 


President Green: I wish that Senator 
Gore might understand how deeply we ap- 
preciate his visit and the splendid address 
he delivered this afternoon. His address 
will be a part of the printed proceedings 
of our convention. I am sure we can read 
it over at our leisure and we can be very 
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greatly profited by analyzing carefully the 
historic review he made of the development 
of labor. We want Senator Gore to know 
that he occupies a very large place in the 
hearts and affections of the working men 
and women of this country. We know how 
he championed our cause whenever oppor- 
tunity presented itself when he was a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. We are 
grateful for all he did for us during his 
official career, and we want him to know 
that he is always welcome at a convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Delegate Tighe: I move that this conven- 
tion give to ex-Senator Gore a vote of 
thanks for his address to us this afternoon. 

The motion was seconded and adopted by 
unanimous vote. 

President Green: We have asked an as- 
sociate, a fellow delegate to many conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor, 
to address the delegates at this time. He 


has a message I know will be inspiring, 


educational and interesting. You will re- 
member how Brother Frey attended our 
conventions for years as a delegate and 
how he served on important committees. 
He is now serving as Secretary of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and has been very busy 
attending to the work of the convention of 
that department which adjourned a few 
days ago. I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to you Secretary Frey of the Metal 
Trades Department. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN P. FREY 


(Secretary, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor) 


Mr. Chairman and Delegates: An event 
occurred this morning while you were in 
session which carried special significance 
to the American trade union movement. 
When the American public pick up their 
newspaper tomorrow morning, from one 
end of our country to the other they will 
read of a_ statement bearing upon the 
question of wages and unemployment which 
will receive more interest than most state- 
ments that have been read since the elec- 
tion returns. 


Coming into contact with what has taken 
place this morning, and talking to those 
who are responsible for what occurred, the 
information was conveyed to President 
Green, with the result that I again have 
an opportunity to call your attention to a 
question which has interested all of you 
and which interested me very much while 
| was a delegate to conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Before calling your attention to what 
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occurred, it may be advisable to preface 
the incident by recalling your attention to 
some things which affect our movement, 
so that what follows may have its full sig- 
nificance conveyed to you and conveyed 
to readers of America’s newspapers, so that 
tomorrow morning they will see that in 
these United States of ours an understand- 
ing of economic problems has been reached 
such as never has existed in any other 
country, including our own, and which 
would have been undreamed of on our part 
a year ago. And as | desire to be ac- 
curate, you will pardon me if I follow 
somewhat the preliminary statement. 

Our trade union movement has invariably 
grasped the sound economics which relate 
human beings to industry, before the pro- 
fessional economists and business men have 
grasped the truth. We have been the pio- 
neers in interpreting what was transpiring 
industrially, through the application of fun- 
damentally sound economic thought. Time 
has demonstrated the soundness of our 
economic policies, even though at times, 
the recognition may be somewhat belated. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments 
of our movement was its economic inter- 
pretation of the fact that national pros- 
perity depended upon the volume of wages. 
That the great economic problem facing 
American industries was under-consump- 
tion. 

In 1925, the Atlanfic City Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, adopt- 
ed a basis for wages which was revolu- 
tionary in its conception. It held that the 
real wage must increase in proportion to 
man’s increasing power to produce, other- 
wise serious injury would follow to indus- 
try and commerce. The Convention de- 
clared that the country suffered from un- 
der-conpsumption—that so-called over pro- 
duction existed only because the aggregate 
wages of the mass of the people were in- 
sufficient to enable them to purchase and 
make full use of the products of our in- 
dustries. 

The action of the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion did not meet with a prompt response 
on the part of many leading economists, 
and business men, but as time passed, it 
was recognized that the American trade 
union movement had placed its philosophy 
of wages upon an absolute sound economic 
foundation. 

While the convention was in session this 
morning, an event took place which, in 
addition to placing the stamp of approval 
upon our basis for wages, and which also 
constituted what may be a turning point 
in the history of American industry and 
the relationship we have to it. 

At the conference of the governors, who 
were assembled in the Roosevelt Hotel, 
this morning Governor Brewster of Maine, 
delivered an address which was of out- 
standing importance to our welfare, as well 
as that of the country as a whole. Gov- 
ernor Brewster's address dealt with the 
question of wages, of under-consumption, 
due to insufficient wages and idleness. Its 
substance was not only a complete en- 
dorsement of our trade union basis for 
wages, but in addition was an endorsement 
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of one of the policies of this Federation 
for the purpose of nee unemployment, 
through the utilization of a reserve ac- 
cumulated in times of plenty. 

Of greater significance than the approv- 
al of this address by the Governors Con- 
ference, is the fact that the President- 
elect, Herbert Hoover, specifically request- 
ed Governor Brewster to expound these 
principles before the Conference of Gov- 
ernors and request the co-operation of 
states and other public authority in put- 
ting those principles into practice. The 
economic understanding of the relationship 
of wages to the prosperity of industry and 
commerce which we expressed at Atlantic 
City, has now received the authorized ap- 
proval of the President-elect of the Unit- 
ed States. 

In other words, the governors of thirty 
states assembled in this city received the 
endorsement of the President-elect to the 
basic economic philosophy which guides 
our movement and which we have officially 
expressed. Before Governor Brewster de- 
livered this address a thousand-word tele- 
gram had been forwarded to him contain- 
ing its substance. Last night I understand 
a telegram was received from the President- 
elect by Governor Brewster empowering him 
in his name to give authority to this state- 
ment. 

I have never seen a document from a 
public official containing a clearer grasp 
or a more effective expression of opinion 
than is contained in this address of Gov- 
ernor Brewster. If it had been made be- 
fore election it could be discounted; made 
after election, it has a significance which 
not only you will grasp, but the American 
people as well. So that you will under- 
stand what occurred this morning, | will 
read to you the address of Governor Brews- 
ter—and may I say that Governor Brews- 
ter had no idea we would be interested in 
his paper. It was by the merest accident 
that we discovered what was transpiring. 

Let me say here that the statement I had 
prepared, so that I might express my own 
thoughts clearly, was read by Governor 
Brewster before I came to this hall, so that 
the linking up of our economic basis for 
wages has the approval of the man who 
stirred that Conference of Governors as it 
has not been stirred since they have been 
in session. Governor Brewster said: 


Address of Governor Ralph O. Brewster of 
Maine at Conference of Governors at 
New Orleans, on Wednesday 
Morning, November 21, 1928 


Government and Business 


“In Egypt people suffered when there was 
a famine. In America people suffer when 
there is a glut. 


“What is called over-production fills our 
storehouses. Factories close down. Men 
walk the streets and starve not because 
there is too little, but because there seems 
too much. 


“Supply outruns demand. A seeming sur- 
plus spells disaster to: producers every- 
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where. Civilization may appropriately asic 
itself how far either supply or demand may 
be controlled. It may also ask how far 
our troubles may be attributed to overpro- 
duction or underconsumption. 

“America emulates Tantalus of old. 
Threatened by a foood of plenty, men are 
doomed to want. The organizing genius of 
America faces another supreme test. 

“To what extent production may be regu- 
lated by voluntary action as a result of 
trade reports is still undetermined. Rec- 
ommendation of a ten per cent reduction 
seems often to ultimate in a ten per cent 
increase as each producer seeks to boot- 
leg on the trade. Control apart from com- 
bination has not thus far been achieved in 
any major field. Governmental restriction 
America is not yet ready to consider al- 
though the interstate commerce clause of 
_ Constitution may finally be found the 

ey. 

“So much for supply. Demand is a bird 
of another feather. There is almost no 
limit to our wants. Purchasing power has 
been thus far the only limit on American 
demand. 

“Unemployment at times has meant a de- 
cline of five billion dollars in the capacity 
of the American people to buy. No one 
wants this. No one profits by its opera- 
tion. Factories want work. Laborers de- 
sire employment. Merchants wish to clear 
their shelves. 

“Meanwhile the vicious cycle is increased 
in its downward plunge by the lack of pur- 
chasing power of the ever broadening 
groups who find themselves without op- 
portunity for employment of any kind. 
With their pockets bare they enter upon a 
starvation existence that very greatly pro- 
longs the period within which the surplus 
materials may be consumed and the wheels 
of industry again begin to whirl. 

“Such conditions constitute a tragedy and 
a travesty upon the organizing genius of 
American business men. 

“There is much to indicate that the ex- 
pansion of capital facilities at appropriate 
periods may furnish a means of regulating 
in substantial measure the variations in 
demand. 

“With an annual expenditure of seven bil- 
lions upon construction, America is in a 
position to stabilize prosperity to a most 
remarkable extent. Public authority spends 
more than a billion and a half. With this 
we are here primarily concerned. Private 
business will soon lailear such practical 
demonstration as government may make 
since the great commercial interests of the 
country have the most vital stake. This 
may apply not alone to construction but 
to the renewal and extension of capital 
facilities of every sort. It is the consid- 
ered recommendation of the one who has 
received the overwhelming mandate of the 
American people to guide and guard their 
progress in the next four years that a con- 
struction reserve may prudently be accu- 
mulated in time of plenty against the lean 
year that is to come. 

“This involves simply the provision of the 
necessary funds or credit to be released 
when indexes shall indicate the need and 
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such designation of projects as may com- 
mend itself to the authority concerned. 


“No infringement of legislative preroga- 
tives is involved since no project may 
carried out except as the legislature may 
direct although the ow of the con- 
struction program within defined limits 
may be accelerated or retarded to syn- 
chronize with the national and local need. 
Creation of such a construction reserve is 
one of the best forms of insurance against 
the panics of our past. It may not be a 
cure-all but it certainly will alleviate our 
ills. In some measure it is possible to do 
for employment what the federal reserve 
system has done for finance and with equal 
advantage to the country as a whole. 


“Picture the approach of an economic 
crisis with unemployment threatening on 
every hand. The release of three billions 
in construction contracts by public and 
quasi-public authority would remedy or 
ameliorate the situation in the twinkling of 
an eye. Federal indexes are already be- 
coming available that remove the problem 
from the domain of speculation or opinion 
and place the need upon a basis of simple 
facts. 

“No centralization of authority is pfo- 
posed but merely the creation of a_ condi- 
tion by concerted action that shall make 
possible a remedy that will appeal persua- 
sively to all. ollow the flow of those 
three billions to the contractor, to the 
laborer, to the material men, to the fac- 
tory, to the factory employes, to the mer- 
chants, to the farmer. It goes like the 
house that Jack built and unemployment 
is at an end. 

“These views of the way in which the 
states and other public authority may co- 
operate with the Federal government in 
controlling in some measure construction 
work for the common good are presented to 
the Conference of Governors at the request 
of Herbert Hoover as an authorized expo- 
sition of a portion of his program for 
stabilizing the prosperity of the United 
States. 

“In requesting the presentation of this 

roject to the Conference of Governors, Mr. 
loses emphasized the importance of es- 
tablishing co-operation between federal, 
state, and municipal governments. Neither 
ruthless competition nor blighting monopoly 
with its inevitable public control is the 
goai of America. Co-operation is the key- 
note of the new economic day. Co-opera- 
tion implies individual units that spell in- 
centive to achieve. 

“Organization for prosperity is the next 
lesson that America may teach the nations 
of the world.” 

It seems to me that Governor Brews- 
ter’s speech is in itself a complete endorse- 
ment of the efforts we have made to edu- 
cate the wage earners, the employers and 
the public that the basis of prosperity in 
this country depends primarily upon the 
wages which the masses of the people are 
able ot spend, and | felt, because of the 
national attention which will be paid to the 
action of the Governors’ Conference this 
morning that it was advisable that this 
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same American public should know that it 
constituted in part the approval of the 
President-elect of the basis for wages which 
has guided this movement. It seems that 
for the first time in the history of any 
country at any time the chief executives 
of a number of states, considering industrial 
problems, have endorsed the philosophy and 
the understanding which the wage earners 
had first of all worked out. 


President Green: 1 am sure we all very 
deeply appreciate this splendid address de- 
livered by Secretary Frey. It will become 
a part of the permanent proceedings of 
this convention. I ask you all to read it 
over tomorrow. 

I now wish to introduce to you for an 
address the Secretary of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau. Brother Miller has been 
coming to us at each succeeding conven- 
tion, telling us about the importance of 
workers’ education and the progress being 
made by the Department with which he is 
connected, and of course we are glad to 
hear him now. I know he has a very in- 
teresting message to deliver. I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you Mr. Spencer 
Miller, Jr. 


ADDRESS BY SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


(Secretary, Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America) 


Workers’ Education ana ise Machine Job 


President Green, Honored Guests and 
Delegates to the Forty-eighth Annual Con- 
vention: 

A decade has elapsed since the St. Paul 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor authorized the Executive Council of 
the Federation to appoint a committee to 
make a study of workers’ education and 
report to the next convention of the Fed- 
eration which met in Atlantic City in 1919. 
As a result of that inquiry and of the ac- 
tion taken by your convention a great im- 
petus was given to the development of an 
adult educational movement for working 
people in this country. 

During these years of experimentation 
the American Workers’ education movement 
has developed a philosophy, an aim, a con- 
tent, a method of instruction and a body of 
students and teachers who have been a part 
of this significant educational adventure. 
Each year has been marked by new plans 
projected, new experiments attempted, new 
groups interested, and new achievements to 
report. “Such experimentation has been en- 
couraged,” to quote the Executive Council 
report, “because it was felt that the only 
scientific way in which progress can be 
made is in the encouragement of experi- 
mentation in different methods and proj- 
ects.” 

For the past five years it has been the 
custom of the President of the Federation 
to set aside a period during the delibera- 
tions of your convention to enable me as 
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secretary of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau to present for your consideration a 
record of the work that has been done 
among wage earners in this country in the 
tield of workers’ education. 3efore no oth- 
er labor group in this country can one hope 
to have such a friendly and understanding 
audience as the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. For the 
effort of wage earners for self-education 
had its inception among your membership; 
it has grown because of the support which 
you have given to it; its future rests upon 
the enthusiasm which you impart to it. 


In the thirteen months that have elapsed 
since you met in convention at Los An- 
geles, events of more than ordinary import- 
ance have taken place in our national life, 
both politically and industrially. We have 
just completed a great national election! 
Forty-three millions of our people regis- 
tered for the exercise of their suffrage in 
this election. Of this number over forty 
million voted on election day. This is the 
largest number of free men and women in 
any nation in the world to have expressed 
their collective will through the ballot box 
for those who are to represent them in the 
halls of government. It was a great pa- 
geant of democracy! It has been estimated 
that if each voter on election day occupied 
but a minute in voting that it would have 
required more than seventy years for the 
procession of men and women to pass the 
ballot box. “It would extend across all 
the land areas of the globe of the northern 
latitude and in its magnitude and orderli- 
ness would present the most impressive 
pageant of democracy in action ever seen. 
in this procession,” says the New York 
Times, “‘all men are equal and as free as 
they have the conscience and courage to 
be.”” The spectacle is reasurring to those 
who fear that the spirit of democracy may 
be waning on the earth, a challenge to those 
who propose any other form of government 
for a literate people and inspiring to those 
who believe that government by the people 
“tends to liberty.” 


Irrespective of party affiliation, it is an 
impressive fact in our national life when 
so large a percentage of the citizenship 
take their responsibilities seriously enough 
to go to the polls and express their sov- 
ereignty. To those critics of democracy 
and to all those who fear for the future of 
our democratic institutions this record of 
public interest in government is evidence 
of the fact that the sense of civic duty is 
not dead in America. 


Viewed from another angle the campaign 
was an intensive nation-wide program of 
adult education. Each party sought in a 
short period of time by all the modern 
methods of the radio, motion pictures and 
the press, as well as the more usual cam- 
paign methods, to educate the people on 
. great economic and political issues. The 

limitation of partisanship in presenting all 
sides of a question are, however, never 
more apparent than in a political campaign. 
It becomes frequently an example of pres- 
sure politics. And pressure politics is the 
achievement of partisan propaganda rather 
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than objective education. The result of this 
method is that irrelevant issues come to the 
fore; emotions are appealed to, and deci- 
sions are made on the basis of personalities 
and not principles. It was true of this 
campaign. This fact emphasizes again how 
important it is that there be a continuous 
educational program carried forward on 
economic and political issues year after 
year if decisions are to be made upon the 
merit of the argument and not on emotional 
reactions to mass appeals. The reason that 
labor is competent to discuss and pass on 
many questions of public policy, which 
are raised in every campaign, is because in 
their union meetings and conventions work- 
ers have opportunities for full and complete 
consideration of these problems. Adult edu- 
cation has become an indispensable requi- 
site for good citizenship and labor can set 
a splendid example by its support of a 
thorough-going program of adult workers’ 
education for its members. 

The changes in the next place that have 
taken place in our industrial life during the 
past twelve months have been in some re- 
spects more striking and more arresting 
than those which have taken place in our 
political life. At the Los Angeles conven- 
tion, Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
pointed out, in what many of you wilil re- 
call as a memorable address, some of the 
great changes which were going on in in- 
dustrial America at the present time. The 
significance of the mechanization of indus- 
try which he pictured made an indelible im- 
pression on many of you. You will recall 
that he insisted that under our advancing 
technology we were confronted with the 
problem of overdevelopment in industry, 

“You can make all the steel that is needed 
in America in seven and a half months,” 
said Secretary Davis. 

“You can make all the boots and shoes 
with improved methods in about six 
months, and you can make all the textiles 
needed in six months; you can blow all 
the window glass needed in America in 
seventeen weeks; you can dig all the coal 
in six months, with the men now in the 
industry.” 

Technology has become the symbol of 
the Machine Age triumphant!  Displace- 
ment of labor has become one of its serious 
resultants. 

The words of the secretary were pro- 
phetic of the conditions that presently have 
come upon us. Dturing the interval that 
has elapsed since wz were in Los Angeles, 
we have experienced in this country a con- 
dition of unemployment that has reminded 
many of us of the conditions that existed 
in the year 1921 when President Harding 
called a great conference on unemployment 
to consider the best ways in which the gov- 
ernment might take the problems in hand. 
Certain plans of relief were suggested and 
certain measures were carried into effect. 

The recurrence of unemployment in 1928, 
however, brought to light a new fact and 
a new problem in American industrial life. 
We have had seasonal unemployment in the 
past; we had come to expect cyclical un- 
employment. For the first time in our in- 
dustrial life we had what has come to be 
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known as _ Technological Unemployment. 
Technological unemployment presents prob- 
lems which | venture to assert are more far- 
reaching in their implication than any oth- 
ers with which labor is confronted today. 
For here we have labor brought face to face 
with the problem of displacement, which is 
permanent, and the necessity of a new atti- 
tude toward machine production. The ques- 
tion of occupational shifts, of the loss of 
skill, of the shortening of the working pe- 
riod, of leisure time, are all bound up inti- 
mately with the solution of this problem. 


From 1920 to 1927, the United States 
Department of Commerce has_ estimated 
that a million and a half people left pro- 
ductive industries and went into the dis- 
tributive services. There is an inevitable 
lag in the speed at which the distributive 
services can take up those who are per- 
manently displaced in industry. The rate 
of displacement is on the increase as each 
new so-called labor-saving device is in ef- 
fect becoming labor displacing. The per- 
fection of each new piece of automatic ma- 
chinery represents in effect the transference 
of some skill from the worker to the ma- 
chine. No longer is it true to say in some 
of your industrial processes that the “hand 
is subdued to the die in which it works” 
for the relationship of man to the machine 
tends to become an external rather than an 
internal adjustment. With the change from 
Model T to Model A it was reported that 
Mr. Ford found it was easier and quicker 
to train a new group of workers than to 
re-educate many of the older employes. 


Unemployment furthermore has become 
the new index to American business. For- 
merly it was our custom to turn to the 
stock exchange and regard its transaction 
as the barometer of our business condi- 
tions. That is no longer the case. Dur- 
ing this last winter in a period of serious 
unemployment, we saw the anomalous fact 
of almost unparalleled activity on the stock 
exchange during a period of great unem- 
ployment in our country. 


Not less important is the effect of this 
new problem of technological unemploy- 
ment in giving an impetus to the demand 
for a five-day week. This proposal of la- 
bor, which would have seemed somewhat 
Utopian a few years ago, has become almost 
a necessity to restore a balance in our in- 
dustrial system. It has been estimated 
that introduction of the five-day week 
among the members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor alone would produce em- 
ployment opportunities for nearly a half 
million workers. If one in five industrial 
workers are organized the five-day week 
universally appears, would mean employ- 
ment for two and a half million workers. 

With this shortening of the working pe- 
riod the increase of leisure time has become 
one of the new and important facts in our 
national life. On a previous occasion I 
pointed out that with the reduction of the 
working day from an average of 10 to 8 
hours in the past two decades had in- 
creased the leisure hours of industrial work- 
ers in America by 34,000,000 a day. If 
now we further decrease the working week 
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to five days, we add another 100,000,000 
leisure hours a week to the life of indus- 
trial workers. ‘The decrease of the work 
week for members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor alone would add between 
15 to 20 millions of leisure hours per week. 

The significance of this new addition to 
our leisure time in America can hardly be 
over emphasized. It may mean that 
psychologically many of the skills lost dur- 
ing the working period must be recaptured 
and transferred to the periods of leisure. 
Its cultural possibilities are enormous. Yet 
we hear men discussing the “threat of 
leisure.” It is perhaps true that it may be 
a disservice to give men leisure without 
providing something for the employment of 
their leisure time. The development of an 
educational program by labor is one of 
the surest ways of meeting this challenge 
of the new leisure. 


Let us use this question of unemployment 
to illustrate the way in which our workers’ 
education movement is attempting in a con- 
crete way to bring knowledge into a work- 
ing partnership with labor's problem. By 
December of last year the indications of a 
critical period of unemployment were be- 
coming apparent. Reports from the state 
departments of labor, from business agents 
and from merchants, indicated that we were 
moving into one of those cycles of involun- 
tary idleness that have become familiar in 
the past. The indications were further 
that the situation would become worse be- 
fore it would become better. How did the 
Workers’ Education Bureau meet this sit- 
uation? 


The Executive Committee of the Bureau 
met and approved a plan for Week-End 
Conferences to discuss this and other prob- 
lems.. The general plan was laid before 
President Green and received his approval. 
Chairman Woll of our Executive Board sent 
out early in January to every Central La- 
bor Union in the country a letter calling 
attention to this problem among other cur- 
rent labor problems and offering the serv- 
ices of the Workers’ Education Bureau in 
setting up such conferences to discuss this 
problem. 


Within a fortnight we began to receive 
inquiries and requests from central bodies 
and local groups calling for information 
and advice about how to proceed to set up 
such a conference. The first such Week- 
End Conference was held in Passaic, N. 
jJ., to consider the question of unemploy- 
ment in that city. As it became the model 
for most of the conferences held in the 
country during the year, I shall give you 
a brief description of it. The Central 
Trades and Labor Council and Building 
Trades Council in co-operation with the 
Workers’ Education Bureau invited techni- 
cians, economists, employers and city offi- 
cials to meet with the representatives of 
labor under labor auspices to discuss the 
problem and to consider possible remedies. 
The conference was held on Saturday and 
Sunday and consisted of four sessions. The 
first session was devoted to a considera- 
tion of facts about the extent of unem- 
ployment in the city. Representatives of 
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the State Department of Labor, the Munici- 
pal Employment Bureau, the local business 
agents, presented this factual data, with the 
result that there was a substantial agree- 
ment as to the existence of the problem. 
The second (or dinner) session considered 
the significance of unemployment to labor, 
to government, business and the commu- 
nity. A vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, a representative of the 
United States Department of Labor, the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Mayor of the City, a noted research au- 
thority, in addition to several others, took 
art in this remarkable session. The fol- 
piowing day there were two sessions, morn- 
ing and afternoon. At the first session the 
employers were afforded an opportunity to 
present their solution for the stabilization 
of employment. In the afternoon, labor's 
solution was ably presented. A summary 
of the discussion concluded this historic 
conference in the industrial life of Passaic. 
This in a spirit of fact-finding and in 
community planning the question was pre- 
sented, solutions were considered and plans 
were outlined for the future. So aroused 
were the officials of the city government 
by the facts as presented, that an Indus- 
trial Relations Commission was created by 
city ordinance on which labor was repre- 
sented to give leadership to the community 
in dealing with the problem of immediate 
relief, and for long range planning. Up- 
wards of two-thousand jobs either tem- 
porary or permanent, were secured by a 
clean-up campaign and by rearranging some 
of the work in the factories. Plans for 
basic research in the textile ndustry were 
developed and the president of the United 
Textile Workers Union pledged the sum of 
$1,000 as the first contribution of their 
organization to such a research. Not only 
was this conference the first meeting of this 
kind held in Passaic in twenty-five years, 
but as a result of this conference a new 
relation of mutual understanding and co- 
operation was established in that city which 
had not existed before. 


Similar Week-End Conferences followed 
as outlined by the Bureau in such indus- 
trial centers and communities as Balti- 
more, Boston, Bryn Mawr, Cambridge, Den- 
ver, New York, Niagara Falls, Neeley’s 
Grove (California), Patterson, Philadelphia, 
and Springfield. Such subjects as the In- 
junction, Five-Day Week, industrial rela- 
tions, unemployment, and the new wage 
policy of the American Federation of La- 
bor were considered. In each case these 
conferences have been of the greatest value 
in bringing together technicians, educa- 
tors, economists and liberal minded em- 
ployers, to discuss with labor these great 
problems. . 


One of the important and encouraging 
features of these Week-End conferences, 
has been the way in which they have led 
to concrete and constructive suggestions 
for dealing with labor problems. Let me 
illustrate my point by telling you about 
one of the most recent conferences on the 
Injunction. It was held within the past six 
weeks at the Harvard Law School, under 
the auspices of the Boston and Cambridge 
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Central Labor Unions and the Boston Trade 
Union College in co-operaiton with the fac- 
ulty of the Law School. It proved to be a 
remarkable gathering. One hundred and 
fifty trade unionists and twenty-five lead- 
ing attorneys from Boston and vicinity in 
conjunction with ten members of the fac- 
ulty of the Law School. It proved to be a 
sessions to discuss this important question. 
One by one every phase of the problem was 
analyzed from both the legal and technical 
standpoint, representatives of labor pre- 
sented their experience and the lawyers 
discussed the questions which were raised 
both from the standpoint ‘of public policy 
and the law involved. Mr. tke Frey who 
took part in this conference has assured 
me that it was one of the most valuable 
he had attended and that it was the most 
constructive type of workers’ education. 
As a result of this conference a committee 
was appointed consisting of representatives 
of trade unions, labor aware, and mem- 
bers of the Harvard law faculty for a 
meeting each week to see what contribu- 
tion they can make to legislative relief. <A 
bill will be prepared and presented within 
the next month to the officers of the State 
Federation of Labor, for introduction into 
the Massachusetts State Legislature. Such 
a result, | submit, is a fulfillment of the 
promise of workers’ education that labor 
and learning may be joined together in a 
co-operative effort to consider labor prob- 
lems to the mutual benefit of both. 


Again there has grown out of these 
conferences other important by-products. 
A year ago it was reported that as a re- 
sult of a week-end conference on unemploy- 
ment a group of unions in Philadelphia 
worked out a plan with the Federation for 
keeping data on hours worked and actual 
earnings. This has been carried forward 
during the past year. During the past 
year the Federation has developed a system 
of reporting unemployment in the local 
unions of twenty-five American cities, which 
has become the basis for the development 
of the first unemployment index that has 
been worked out in this country. 


Furthermore, in some of these cities 
where these week-end conferences were 
held, Industrial Relations Commissions or 
Mayors’ Committees have been established 
upon which Labor has been represented to 
give leadership to the community in the 
consideration and solution of these prob- 
lems. 

In the City of Paterson, New Jersey, as 
a result of our educational work the High 
School authorities have decided recently to 
set aside an hour a week for addresses to 
the students on Trade Unionism and In- 
dustrial Relations. 

As a result also of an Unemployment Con- 
ference in Springfield, Massachusetts, a 
program of educational work in New Eng- 
land has been outlined which calls for an 
economic study of the industries in that 
state to discover the basis for greater reg- 
ularity of employment and stabilization of 
industries. he importance of this as a 
workers’ education project has so impressed 
the Executive Committee of the Workers 
Education Bureau that a representative has 





been appointed to direct this educational 
and research work in New England. 

In Wisconsin, for example, under the ac- 
tive direction of the President of the State 
Federation of Labor, workers’ educational 
classes and schools were started in some 
sixteen industrial centers. In many of 
these centers, too far removed from the 
State University to be served, local teach- 
ers have been brought into co-operation 
with this work, which has meant new 
friends for labor, and new points of con- 
tact in local communities. 


In Chattanooga, Tennessee, recently, rep- 
resentatives of the State Federations of 
Labor in the South met together in week- 
end conferences to consider the subject 
of workers’ education along with legisla- 
tion and organization in the South. An ed- 
ucational program among the unorganized 
workers was decided upon as the most ef- 
fective approach to the problem of or- 
ganization. 

In addition to these conferences, which 
constitute one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments for the year, there has been the de- 
velopment of several new institutes and 
Summer Schools. The Southern Summer 
School for Women Workers, which was es- 
tablished a year ago at Sweet Briar, -Vir- 
ginia, held its second summer session on 
a college campus at Burnsville, North Caro- 
lina. On the Pacific Coast the State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of California held 
their first Labor Summer School at Neeley's 
Grove near San Francisco. The workers’ 
educational movement among the Women’s 
Auxiliaries to Trade Unions which was start- 
ed through the efforts of the Workers’ Ed- 
ucation Bureau, has shown a promising de- 
velopment during the past year. Three in- 
stitutes have been held during the last 
twelve months and a comprehensive educa- 
tional program has been carried forward by 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the International 
Association of Machinists. These are but 
a few of the many educational activities 
that have been carried on throughout the 
country. 

The Bureau has in addition, continued its 
publication program during the year. New 
titles have been added and some of the 
earlier volumes have been revised or in the 
process of revision in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Los Angeles Con- 
vention. Of particular importance has 
been our issuance this Spring of a most 
important document on the Injunction and 
the Company Union. It is the defendant's 
brief in the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company against William Green et al. 
This brief, of some 479 pages, known as 
“The Economic Brief,” was prepared by 
counsel for the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Eleciric Railway Employes 
of America. It represents one of the most 
notable documents ever prepared on the 
legal-economic basis of the injunction. As 
only a few copics were printed for use in 
court, Presiden; Green requested the Bu- 
reau to undertake its republication for the 
use of the Trade Union Movement and 
students of Labor Problems. This request 
we were most happy to comply with, and 
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the brief was published through the gener- 
ous co-operation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor with our press. 

Another important addition to our litera- 
ture has been a volume on Wage Arbitra- 
tion by George Soule, which constitutes the 
first case book on the law of industrial 
disputes that has yet appeared. The brief 
volume on the history of the American par- 
ty system by the noted American historian 
Professor Charles A. Beard was also issued 
during the late summer. 

There has been in addition a regular 
news service on workers education to the 
Labor Press of America sent out regularly 
each week (fortnightly through the sum- 
mer) through the co-operation of the In- 
ternational Labor News Service. A maga- 
zine service has also been prepared and 
sent out monthly to the official journals 
through the co-operation of this same serv- 
ice. Such briefly are some of the projects 
which the Workers’ Education Bureau has 
carried on or co-operated with during the 
past year; time prevents’a more exhaustive 
recitation of all of our activities during the 
year. 

There are two recommendations which 
are embodied in the report of the Execu- 
tive Council to which I shall make 
a brief reference. The first is the notable 
success of the plan of co-operation between 
the State Federation of Labor and the Di- 
vision of University Extension of the Uni- 
versity of California. Our Executive Com- 
mittee has followed this experiment with 
the greatest interest and has become per- 
suaded of its success as has the American 
Federation of Labor. It provides a model 
that we may follow with such local adapta- 
tions as are necessary. The plan as you 
have stated, does preserve the integrity of 
a genuine workers’ educational enterprise 
and «vests the control in labor. At the 
same time it makes use of the services of 
a tax-supported institution, which was 
founded to serve the educational needs of 
all the people. In addition to the plan 
worked out in California, there are a num- 
ber of other state universities which are 
co-operating with labor's educational pro- 
gram or are willing to do so. 


Your proposal, in the second place, that 
the President of the American Federation 
of Labor be authorized to appoint “a Com- 
mission on Workers’ Education to be 
charged for the general appraisal of the 
work that has been done, methods followed, 
aims asserted, policies pursued and the net 
results,” is one with which I am sure the 
Executive Committee of the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau will be glad to co-operate. 
In the absence of specific action by them, 
I can only indicate what I believe will be 
their disposition. Those of us who have 
been closely associated with the growth 
and development of this whole movement 
recognize the experimental period during 
which we have been passing. I am sure 
we will regard it as most helpful to have 
an objective and unprejudiced estimate of 
our successes and our failures and any 
suggestions as may occur to such a com- 
mission for the improvement of our work. 
Infallibility is given to no man or to no 
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movement. We do not claim it! We have 
been breaking new ground; we have been 
engaged upon a great adventure. -Indeed 
the experimental attitude has been one which 
the Bureau has encouraged from the outset. 
It is essential to educational progress. It 
is important that we keep our minds open 
to new needs and new changes if we are 
to keep our educational movement vital 
and in close touch with the problems that 
confront wage earners in a dynamic ma- 
chine age. 

May I, in conclusion, call your attention 
to a recent evaluation of the Machine Age 
in a volume entitled “Wither Mankind,” 
which has just come from the press. This 
symposum under the able editorship of the 
distinguished historian Charles A. Beard, 
represents an appraisal by authorities of 
outstanding competence of our civilization 
and its outlook for the future. 

As a result of their inquiry, these men 
have come to the conclusion “that mod- 
ern civilization founded on science and the 
machine will not decline after the fashion 
of older agricultural civilizations; that 
analogies drawn from ages previous to tech- 
nology are inapplicable; that according to 
signs on every hand technology promises 
to extend its area and intensify its charac- 
teristics; that it will afford the substance 
with which all who expect to lead and 
each in the future must reckon.” 

Whither Mankind? 

“Under the machine and science,” con- 
cludes Professor Beard, ‘the love of beauty, 
the sense of mystery, and the motive of 
compassion—sources of esthetics, religion, 
and humanism—are not destroyed. They 
remain essential parts of our nature. But 
the conditions under which they must oper- 
ate, the channels they must take, the poten- 
tialities of thier action are all changed. 
These ancient forces will become powerful 
in the modern age just in proportion that 
men and women accept the inevitability of 
science and the machine, understand the 
nature of the civilization in which they 
must work, and turn their faces resolutely 
to the future.” (Applause.) 


President Green: We have indeed had a 
most wonderful literary treat this afternoon. 
These addresses have been most instructive 
and inspiring. I know it is the understanding 
of the delegates in attendance at this con- 
vention, from the report made by Secretary 
Frey, that Governor Brewster and those he 
represented gave full and complete endorse- 
ment to the wage philosophy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and to our plan 
for relieving unemployment during periods 
of distress. 

Secretary Miller has submitted to you a 
report of the activities of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau. I am sure that some 
of us do not realize that this arm of our 
American Federation of Labor movement 
had been swinging so actively during the 
past year. These conferences that were 
held, these reports that were filed, the dis- 
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cussion that took place, were all helpful, 
elevating, illuminating and inspiring. We 
can scarcely appraise the value of this 
work to the American Federation of Labor. 
I am glad you had the opportunity to hear 
of the activities of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau this afternoon. 


Before proceeding to the consideration 
of committee reports the Chair desires to 
announce the appointment of Delegate Nor- 
rington, of the Wheeling Central Labor 
Council, to the Committee on Education; 
and President Schlesinger, of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers, to the 
Committee on International Labor Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report. 

The Chair will now call for committee 
reports. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SHORTER 
WORK DAY 


Delegate Kehoe, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 


Urging Application of Eight-Hour Law to 
Employes of Veterans Hospitals 

Resolution No. 6—By Delegate Harry W. 
Fox, of the Wyoming State Federation of 
Labor: 

WHEREAS, It was the evident intent of 
Congress that the provisions of the Fed- 
eral statute providing for the eight-hour 
day should apply to all branches of Gov- 
ernment service, in that this was recog- 
nized as a reasonable work day and one 
promoting the health and well being of 
those coming under its beneficient provi- 
sions; and 

WHEREAS, Since the ravages of the late 
war our Government has developed a sys- 
tem of Veterans Hospitals, under the man- 
agement of the Veterans Bureau; and 

WHEREAS, There are employed in these 
hospitals persons whose duties are to work 
in the wards and buildings where these 
patients are confined and as these employes 
are not classed as either laborers or me- 
chani--, the Director of the Veterans Bu- 
reau, \eneral Frank T. Hinds, on an ap- 
peal from the Central Labor Union of Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming, backed by one similar in 
intent from the State Federation of Wyom- 
ing, has held that the law does not apply 
to these attendants; and 

WHEREAS, We believe the class of serv- 
ice rendered by such attendants in veterans 
hospitals, whether this be at Fort McKen- 
zie, located at Sheridan, Wyoming, where 
mentally deficient veterans are being treat- 
ed, or elsewhere, is such as to merit their 
coming under the provisions of an eight- 
hour day; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the Delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor, in annual 
convention assembled, that we urge the in- 
coming members of the Executive Council 
to co-operate with the National Federation 
of Federal Employes in efforts to secure 
a reclassification of such employes or to 
take such other measures as will be neces- 
sary to bring all such employes under the 
application of the eight-hour day. 

Tour committee concurs in this resolu- 
tion and recommends its adoption. 
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The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

Eight Hour Day for Fire Fighters 

Resolution No. 38—By Delegate Fred W. 
Baer, of the International Association of 
Fire Fighters. 

WHEREAS, Many of the fire fighters in 
the United States and Canada are working 
under what is known as the “Two Platoon 
System,” that is, an average of 12 hours 
per day; and 

WHEREAS, The majority of the citizens 
of the above countries are employed, as a 
rule, not more than 8 hours per day, which 
has resulted in greater efficiency and a more 
contented morale among the workers; and 

WHEREAS, Authorities on public safety 
recognize the fact that it is unwise for men 
whose duty it is to guard the lives and wel- 
fare of the masses of human beings to work 
long hours; and 

WHEREAS, The fire fiighters have demon- 
strated their loyalty by working longer 
hours which absented them from their fami- 
lies and prevented them from participating 
in many of the privileges enjoyed by the 
average citizen; and 

WHEREAS, During recent years many 
large industries have recognized the advan- 
tages of short hours by introducing in their 
plants the five-day week, and many indus- 
trial leaders have voiced their opinions that 
economic conditions are such that the work- 
ers should not be compelled to labor more 
than five days during the week, and whereas 
the unemployment situation is acute; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Convention assembled at 
New Orleans does hereby go on record as 
approving of the eight-hour day for all paid 
fire fighters in the United States and 
Canada, and further instructs the different 
State Federations of Labor and the Central 
Trades and Labor Councils to assist the 
International Association of Fire Fighters 
in their states and cities when the campaign 
is made for the eight-hour day for fire 
fighters. 

Your committee concurs in this resolu- 
tion and recommends its adoption. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Shorter Work-Day and Week 


There was submitted to your Committee 
on Shorter Work Day, those portions of the 
Executive Council's report under the cap- 
tions, Eight Hour Work Day, page 42, The 
Five Day Work Week, page 44 and the 
Four Hour Day on Saturday, page 82. 

It is the opinion of your committee that 
these three portions of the report should be 
dealt with collectively, for they are all 
related to a general question. Special ref- 
erence, however, should be made to the sta- 
tistical data appearing on page 22 which 
gives the number of local unions enjoying 
the five day week and the number of mem- 
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bers. This record is not only most en- 
couraging but it also serves as a mile stone 
by which to measure the progress made in 
the future. 


The question of hours and number of 
work days cannot be discussed as in the 
early days of our movement. Industrial 
and social conditions have undergone a 
great change. Originally, it was the ambi- 
tion of the American trade union move- 
ment to establish a ten hour day. When 
this had been accomplished, the veterans 
of our movement worked to secure nine 
hours. Eventually, the eight hour day was 
established and since then this number of 
hours has been shortened for large num- 
bers of workers. 

Within the memory of many of us, our 
movement committed itself to the task of 
abolishing the seven day week. Now we 
aim to establish a five day week. In the 
beginning, public men and many economists, 
joined with employers in condemning our 
program as unsound and uneconomic, be- 
cause the shortening of the periods of la- 
bor would reduce the wealth producing pow- 
er of the people. Time demonstrated that 
this argument had as much substance to 
it as the economics superstitions which 
frightened the industries of 200 or more 
years ago. 

The most striking feature connected 
with our present industry is the extraordi- 
Nary capacity to produce which has been 
developed. We are informed that the per 
capita production of those engaged in agri- 
culture, fruit growing and stock raising, 
has increased 300 per cent within the last 
thirty years; that in some departments 
of American industry, the per capita out- 
put per workman has increased over 1000 
per cent since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which maintained the twelve hour 
day and the seven day week for one-third of 
its employes over a period of many years, 
and which vigorously opposed any reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor, finally, because 
of the active campaigns of our trade union 
movement and the education of the public 
mind, established the eight hour day. Be- 
fore he left this world’s activities, Judge 
Gary made the statement that the per cap- 
ita output in the steel industry had in- 
creased fifty per cent since the inaugura- 
tion of the eight hour day in the corpora- 
tion's mills. 

The revolution which has taken place in 
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methods of production, the use of more 
automatic and semi-automatic machinery, 
the application of the sciences and work 
done by the chemical, hydraulic, electric, 
and mechanical engineers, has led industry, 
as well as society to look upon the subject 
of hours of labor and the number of work 
days from an entirely different and new 
point of view. Today, under our present 
methods of production, one of the nation’s 
serious problems is the creation of a con- 
suming capacity on the part of the people 
which will enable them to use, in part, the 
enormous output of our industrial estab- 
lishments. This problem must become more 
intensive for it is evident that present day 
methods of production are not the final 
word. They are more the promise of the 
changes which are to take place which will 
enable men to produce in much greater 
quantities than they have during the im- 
mediate past. 


In connection with this tremendously in- 
creased efficiency, this much greater out- 
put per man per day, there has developed 
a new type of unemployment—the per- 
manent displacement of man power, craft 
skill and the mechanic’s technical knowl- 
edge, by machines and the application of 
chemistry and other sciences to produc- 
tion. 

The problems created by modern industry 
include features aside from the length of 
the work day or work week, but unques- 
tionably, a part of the problem which faces 
industry and commerce, as well as the 
workers, is a sane, intelligent and practical 
regulation of the work week. Every 
thorough study which has been made with- 
in recent years by competent economists, 
indicates that a five day work week is so- 
cially, industrially and economically sound. 
It is no longer an experiment. In a num- 
ber of industries, it has become a fact. 
It has already met with the aprpoval of 
many employers who have entered into 
agreements with trade unions establishing 
a five day week. 


Your committee in voicing its approval 
of those portions of the Executive Com- 
mittee’s report referred to it, recommend 
that the Executive Council be instructed 
to carry on an energetic campaign within 
the trade union movement, and also a pub- 
lic education, in connection with the sub- 
ject through trade union publications, the 
public press and the other avenues of pub- 
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licity which are available. The five day 
week is not only socially and economically 
sound but it is a necessity to the welfare 
and commerce, as well as a condition to 
which the wage earners are entitled. 


The report of the committee was adopted 
by unanimous vote. 


Chairman Kehoe: This completes the re- 
port, which is signed: 


M. J. KEOUGH, Chairman, 
WM. M. REILLY, Secretary, 
e- . COLLERAN 
* GAINOR 
THOMAS P. HYLAND 
OHN B. SCHULTE 
EE HALL 
FRANK P. BARRY 
JOHN F. McNAMARA 
JAMES P. MEEHAN 
OHN H. BELL 
ERCY THOMAS 
BEN BEEKMAN 
THOS. A. BANNISTER 
ROBERT B. HESKETH 
DANIEL HAGGERTY 
HOLT E. ROSS 
Committee on Shorter Work Day. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Delegate Anderson, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Forty- 
Eighth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor: 


Your Auditing Committee, consisting of 
three delegates duly appointed by their 
respective International President, at the 
request of President Green, in accordance 
with Section 4, Article 3 of the Constitution, 
herewith submit for your consideration and 
action the following report: 


A most thorough and careful examination 
and audit of all the books and records of 
the American Federation of Labor covering 
the fiscal year beginning September Ist, 
1927, and ending August 3lst, 1928, was 
made, and all books and records were found 
correct in every detail. 


The total receipts and disbursements for 
the respective accounts are as follows: 


Receipts 


Balance on hand, Aug. 31, 
Per capita tax... ol $336 
American Fede 
ist . 123,398.95 
Defense al 
trade and federal 
labor unions: 
Per capita tax from 
III snsstecsincicitantin 
Initiation fees. 
Reinstatement fe 
Supplies 
Interest 
Premiums 
of officers 
ions 
through A, 


wae 642.74 


nded 
F. of L. 5,057.53 
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Disbanded and sus- 
pended unions and 
fees for charters 
not issued ...... ‘ 0 
545,437.92 


Total Receipts ....... $797,080.66 


Expenses 
$400,137.99 

American n- 
ist os ue 87,402.49 

Defense Fund: 

Strike benefits to lo- 
cal trade and fed- 
eral labor unions... 

Premiums on_ bonds 
of officers of affili- 
ated unions ................. 4,208.75 


Total Expenses....................... $496,971.23 
Balance of funds on hand, Au- 
a |: | eee $300,109.43 


Reccatedetien 


Wis Cher PN aii alesse .$ 49,524.68 
In Defense Fund for Local Trade 
and Federal Labor Unions....... 250,584.75 


5,222.00 


Balance of funds on hand, Au- 
MR is. eee accents $300,109.43 


Where Funds Are Deposited and Invested 


The bank balances of the Secretary and 
Treasurer were confirmed by statements 
from the respective depositories. 

We find the funds of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to be deposited as fol- 
lows: 

Certificates of deposit by Treas- 
urer Tobin in the Union Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
interest bearing certificates 

Interest bearing certificates in 
the Indiana Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana ............... - 

On deposit in the Indiana Na- 
tional Bank, subject to check 

Interest bearing certificates in 
the Federation Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y 

Union Caber Life Insurance Com- 
eee oo 

On deposit in Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, ash- 
ington, D. C., sub- 
ject to check of Sec- 
retary Morrison 

Outstanding checks ......... 4, 


$100,000.00 


50,000.00 
83,109.43 


50,000.00 
15,000.00 


2,000.00 


$300,109.43 
Report of Vice-President Duffy’s Committee 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 5, 1928. 
Mr. William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
New Orleans, La. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

In accordance with the custom estab- 
lished by the American Federation of Labor 
and the instructions of the Executive Coun- 
cil at last meeting of that body held in 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1928, the 
undersigned examined the accounts of Daniel 
J. Tobin, Treasurer of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, at Indianapolis, Ind., on 
November 5, 1928, for the year ending 
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August 31, 1928, and certify to the fol- 
lowing statement: 
Union Trust Company, 
apolis, Ind., 
certificates 
Indiana Trust C 
apolis, Ind., 
certificates 
Federation Bank and Trust ‘Ca. 
New York, N. Y., interest bear- 
ing certificates 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
any, Washington, D. C., stock 
Indiana National Bank, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
checking account 
In transit — Deposite 
Sept. 4, 


Indian- 
interest asscing 


interest bearing 


50,000.00 


50,000.00 
15,000.00 


"$54,219.49 


d 
1928... 28,889.94 


83,109.43 


FOE sissies oe ee 
Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK DUFFY, 


First Vice-President, American Federation 
of Labor; General Secretary, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 


of America. 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
Secretary-Treasurer, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, ee Stable- 
men and Helpers of Ame 
JAMES C. SHANESSY, 
President, Journeymen Barbers’ Internation- 
al Union. 
State of Indiana, 
County of Marion. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
5th day of November, 1928 
jo SEPH O. CARSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 25, 1932. 
Education Fund 


Contributions to the fund for promoting 
and advancing co-operation upon the plan 
of the Rochdale Co-operative Society Sys- 
tem, in accordance with direction of the 
Buffalo, 1917, American Federation of Labor 
Convention, showed receipts from April 1, 
1918, to and including August 31, 1928, 
$4,434.09, and expenses from February 6, 
1919, to and including August 31, 1928, 
amounting to $3,631.92, leaving a balance 
on hand August 31, 1928, amounting to 
$802.17, which is deposited in the Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. The name 
Fund for Promoting and Advancing Co- 
operation was changed by order of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to Education Fund. 

Recapitulation 
Total donations, including interest, 

April |, =" to ee 31, 

NE cesnaecnates $4,434.09 
Total expenses, “February | 6, 1919, 
to August 31, 1928. . 3,631.92 

Balance on hand, August 31, 

1928 1“ .$ 802.17 

An itemized ‘repor f this fund, includ- 
ing the receipts and expenses up to April 
30° 1920, has been printed and copy mailed 
to each contributor. Since 1920 no contri- 
butions have been received, except interest, 
which amounts to $210.51, and the expenses 
paid amount to $3,631.92. Copies may be 
had upon application to headquarters. 
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We have examined the records in this 
account and find them correctly reported. 


Woodrow Wilson Memorial Building Fund 


On August 1, 1925, an appeal was issued 
in accordance with instructions from the 
El Paso Convention, to all affiliated organ- 
izations for financial contributions to be 
used for the construction of a_ suitable 
building on the grounds of the Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial College, to be used for 
such educational developments as may _be 
determined upon by the President and Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and that the same shall be 
in memory of the late President of the 


United States, Woodrow Wilson. 

Contributions received from August 12, 
1925, to August 31, 1928, including interest, 
amount to $1,638.18. This fund is deposited 
in the Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
oD. © 


An itemized statement of the moneys re- 
ceived and to whom paid will be mailed 
to each contributor when this fund is 
closed. 

We have examined the records in this 
account and find them correctly reported. 

Flag Fund 
Receipts from June 10, 1918, to and 
including August 31, 1928..........$558.91 

An itemized statement of the moneys re- 
ceived and to whom paid will be mailed to 
each contributor when this fund is closed. 

This fund is deposited in the Mount Ver- 
non Savings Bank, Washington, D. C. 

We have examined the records in this 
account and find them correctly reported. 

Gompers’ Memorial Fund 
Receipts from December 20, 1924, t 
including August 31, 1928 

An itemized statement of the moneys re- 
ceived and to whom paid will be mailed to 
each contributor when the fund is closed. 

This fund is deposited in the Mount Ver- 
non Savings Bank, Washington, D. C. 

e have examined the records in this 
account and find them correctly reported. 


United Mine Workers’ Fund 


Contributions in response to the appeals 
issued by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor under dates 
of November 19, 1927, and February 27, 
1928, to the affiliated organizations, for 
financial assistance to meet the urgent needs 
of the Bituminous coal miners and their 
families dependent upon them, who are on 
a prolonged strike, show the total amount 
received and forwarded to Secretary-Treas- 
urer Thomas A. Kennedy, to and including 
August 31, 1928, $488,524.48. 

An itemized statement of the moneys 
received and to whom paid will be mailed 
to each contributor when this fund is closed. 

e have examined the records in this ac- 
count and find them correctly reported. 


American Federation of Labor Building 


Fund 
Balance on hand, Aug. 31, 1927..$26,164.78 
Receipts 32,159.89 


$58,324.67 
$22,822.85 


Balance on hand, Aug. 31, 1928..$35,501.82 


Total Receipts 


Report oF PROCEEDINGS 


(See page 14, Executive Council's report, 
for itemized statement of receipts and ex- 
penses. ) 

We have examined the records in this 
account and find them correctly reported. 

We find the balance, $35,501.82, invested 
and deposited as follows: 

Mount Vernon Savings’ Bank, 
Washington, D. C.;_ interest 
bearing certificates de- 
posit $34,000.00 

Mount 
Washington, : 
terest, subject to check 1,501.82 

$35,501.82 

We also personally inspected and count- 
ed the interest bearing certificates of de- 
posit amounting to $34,000.00 and the bank 
book which showed a balance of $1,501.82, 
and found them correct. 


Your committee desires to make a few 
observations relative to the financial con- 
dition of the Federation at the conclusion 
of the fiscal year 1927-1928, covered by 
this audit. 

The attention of the delegates is direct- 
ed to the fact that on August 31, 1928, the 
balance of funds on hand amounted to 
$300,109.43. This represents a gain of about 
$48,466.69 over the balance of funds on 
hand on August 31, 1927. This may be 
considered a noteworthy accomplishment. 

The Building, or Trustee Fund also 
shows a considerable increase. The _ in- 
crease in the Trustee Fund during the past 
fiscal year amounts to $9,337.04. For the 
information of the delegates it may be stat- 
ed that this represents an approximate 
profit of 5 per cent on the money invested 
in the American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing. 

A thorough inspection of the building 
impressed your committee with the fact 
that the supervision and maintenance are 
efficiently conducted. 

We visited the different departments of 
the Federation and are of the opinion that 
the morale of the employes is unusually 
high, which testifies to the excellent spirit 
of co-operation existing between the resi- 
dent officers of the Federation and their 
assistants. 

Most of you are familiar with the con- 
stantly improving standard of the Federa- 
tion’s official publication, The American 
Federationist. his magazine is a great 
credit to the Organized Labor move- 
ment and those who are responsible for its 
improvement are to be sincerely congratu- 
lated. 

Last, but not least, we wish to take this 
occasion of publicly and officially thank- 
ing Secretary Morrison for his kind and 
courteous treatment of the committee and 
to assure him that the excellent co-opera- 
tion and assistance rendered by himself and 
his assistants enabled the members of the 
committee to perform the various tasks in- 
cident to the audit in a most efficient man- 
ner. 

Respectfully submitted, 


PETER BEISEL, Chairman, 

JOSEPH P. RYAN, 

GUST ANDERSON, Secretary, 
Auditing Committee. 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Secretary Morrison 
communication: 

The Board of Directors of the Young 
Women's Christian Association invites the 
women of the convention to tea at the 
Y. W. C. A., 929 Gravier Street, at 4 p. m., 
Monday, November 26. 

The women of the New Orleans “Y. W.” 
are anxious to meet the women of the labor 
movement and to know more of its work. 

All women delegates, wives and friends of 
delegates and women visitors to the con- 
vention are cordially invited. 

J. K. KELLY, Secretary. 

President Green: The Chair desires to 
announce that Secretary of Labor, James 
J. Davis, will arrive in the city on the Cres- 
cent Limited over the Southern Railway 


read the following 
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Friday morning at 8:30 and will be pre- 
pared to address the convention on Friday 
forenoon. The Chair appointed a commit- 
tee to meet Secretary Davis, and I hope 
the committee will keep this announcement 
in mind. The committee is composed of 
President Hutcheson, chairman, of the Car- 
penters’ and Joiners; Delegate Lee Hall, of 
the Miners; Delegate M. F. Tighe, of the 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, and Delegate 
E. J. Fitzgerald, of the Railway Clerks. 


At 5:00 o'clock Delegate Connors, Switch- 
men, moved to suspend the rules and ad- 
journ the convention to Thursday morning. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and 
the convention was adjourned to 9:30 a. m., 
Thursday, November 22. 





Fourth Day---Thursday Morning Session 


New Orleans, La., 
November 22, 1928. 


The Convention was called to order by 
President Green at 9:30 o'clock. 


Absentees 


Greenfield, Tracy (W.), Gallagher, 
Zaritsky, Stetsky, Gmeiner, Gillo, Mc- 
Partlan, Brock, Rose, Gibbons, Kelly (M. 
J.), Lewis (J. L.), Murray, Hannah, Beek- 
man, Burke (J. P.), Sullivan (H. W.), 
Cashen, Jewell, McCluskey, Ross, Ely, 
Barry, Iglesias, Hatch, McConaughey, Ca- 
bral, Stewart, Johnson, Amie, Diffee, Augus- 
tino, Menton, Herder, Bower, McKenna, 
Trimmer, Walsh (M.), Hunt, Mitchell (T.), 
Albert, Clark, Mullen, Werkmeister, Camp- 
bell (A. C.), McCarthy (D. D.), Tuggle, Bor- 
ae. McElligott, Calvin, Rohrmoser, Powers, 
liott. 


President Green: We have with us this 


morning Rabbi Louis Binstock, who will in 
a moment or two deliver this morning's in- 
vocation. Before this is done may | advise 
the delegates and visitors that Rabbi Bin- 


stock extends a cordial invitation to you to 
attend the service at Temple Sinai, St. 
Charles Avenue and Calhoun Streets, at 7:45 
o'clock Friday evening. Secretary John P. 
Frey of the Metal Trades Department will 
speak at this meeting on the subject of 
“Religion and Labor.” 


Invocation 


Creator of the Universe, Mightiest Worker 
of the world, Thou who art the inexhaustible 
source of all strength and power in this 
world, Thou who art the infinite force work- 
ing for love and peace among men, Thou 
who art the commanding spirit for unity 
among us all, we thank Thee for all the 
benefits and blessings that thou dost show- 
er upon man, Thy humble co-worker in the 
world. is morning especially do we in- 
voke Thy blessing upon these workers gath- 
ered in this temple, upon these fashioners 
of the foundations of our land. 


Help them to understand, O God, that 
even as Thou art One in a world of diver- 
sity, so even they in their diverse occupa- 
tions, in their different interests, can be one 
here—one in their determined search and 
unceasing demand for complete life and 
liberty and happiness, for safety and se- 
curity for their children, for health and joy 
for themselves. Aid them, O God, to com- 
prehend the truth, that even as the banner 
of labor unites them in this assembly, so at 
the same time it binds them in the common 


and sacred task of understanding that after 
all there is a great work to be done for the 
benefit of all humanity, that even as the 
hurt of one is the hurt of all, so the happi- 
ness of all can become the happiness of 
each one. 


Give them the courage to be true to their 
visions and ideals in the face of bitter sac- 
rifice and dread danger. Grant them the 
nobility of character to rise above the nar- 
row desires of petty selfishness to that 
higher spirit, that nobility of spirit that will 
make them sacrifice for the benefit of their 
fellow-men and workers’ throughout the 
world. As organizations gather together 
for the common weal, teach them, O God, 
the wisdom of displaying patience in dis- 
putes, of first investigating and understand- 
ing the causes of all difficulties, of mani- 
festing a spirit of tolerance and open-mind- 
edness toward opposing forces. Restrain 
them from that folly of anger and violence 
which leads only to ruin, but give them 
rather the use of the more gentle, effective, 
pesseneere and lasting methods that will 

ring happiness and peace to all, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Morrison read the 
messages: 


following 


St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 21, 1928. 


The National Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, Athenaeum Hall, 
New Orleans, La. 

The St. Joseph, Missouri, Building Trades 
Council send greetings. Heartiest congratu- 
lations and co-operation is extended to you 
in your deliberations. 

Fraternally, 


W. R. WILLIAMSON, Rec. Secy. 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 21, 1928. 


Frank Morrison, 
Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 


Vancouver Joint Council of Teamsters ex- 
tends to you and the delegates assembled a 
hearty invitation to make this city your 
Convention for next year. It is impossible 
to estimate the help it will be to our local 
movement and being a western country our 
hospitality is too well known to need men- 
tioning. 


BIRT SHOWLER. 


The attention of delegates was called to 
copies of WCFL Radio Magazine on the 
tables, and they were informed that the sub- 
scription rate to the magazine, which is 
published by the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor, is $1.25 per year, and that subscrip- 
tions may be made through Delegate 
Arthur Olsen. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Chairman Beisel presented the following 
report: 
November 22, 1928. 
Your Committee on Credentials desires to 
advise that we have received credentials 
and recommend that the following be seat- 
ed: ’ 


Lynn, Mass., Central Labor Union—Fred 
J. Dempsey, | vote. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Central Labor Council— 
Charles Purcell, | vote. 

President C. L. Rosemund of the Inter- 
national Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions, requests 
that James Gilboy be substituted to repre- 
sent the organization, as he is compelled 
to leave the city. 


The report of the committee was adopted 
and the delegates seated. 


President Green: I will ask Secretary 
Manning of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, Delegate Daisy Houck of the Unitéd 
Garment Workers, and Delegate Luther 
Steward of the Federal Employes, to escort 
Miss Anna Fitzgerald to the platform. 

Miss Fitzgerald is with us as the fraternal 
delegate from the Women's International 
Union Label League and Trade Union Aux- 
iliary. She brings to us at each succeeding 
year a message from this splendid organ- 
ization of women workers. I know you will 
be pleased to hear from her this morning. 


ADDRESS BY ANNA FITZGERALD 


(Fraternal Delegate, Women’s International 
Union Label League and Trade Union 
Auxiliary) 


Mr. President, Delegates and Friends: I 
do not come to you with an extended ad- 
dress this morning, but simply to greet you 
in the name of the Women's International 
Union Label League and Trade Union Auxil- 
iary. You know something of its work, and 
to go into details would be an imposition, 
because | have appeared here from year to 
year telling you briefly each time of some of 
our activities. 


We are closely allied to the trade union 
movement because we are composed of the 
wives, mothers, sisters and daughters of 
trade unionists. The women in the home, 
the women who have watched and enjoyed 
the better conditions brought about by 
trade unionism, should be anxious to do 
something to help this movement. It was 
for this purpose that the Women’s Union 
Label League was organized. It has been in 
existence for almost a quarter of a century. 
We are not, as many people thought at the 
time we were organized, a sort of fad 
organization that would be interested for 
a time and then break up. 
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I feel that the work we can do best is 
that of educating our women in the inter- 
ests of the union labels, the shop cards and 
buttons that have been endorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor. We find that 
through that method we have been success- 
ful in organizing some trade unions and in 
strengthening many others. 


It is unfortunate that in some localities 
there are men in our own movement who do 
not place a great value on the union label. 
If there was no value in the union label 
the trade union movement would not have 
adopted the various labels they have, they 
would not spend the time and money to 
educate the people in regard to the trade 
union emblems. 


We have organizations in many cities ex- 
tending from coast to coast that are doing 
very effective work locally. We could not 
do this if it were not for the fact that we 
have had the co-operation of the trade 
union movement, the American Federation 
of Labor, the Label Trades Department, and 
the central and state bodies. 


Just so long as the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated organizations 
feel that the women’s organizations can be 
of value to them, the women are willing to 
go along, but I regret there are some lo- 
calities where state and central bodies seem 
to have a fear that the women in the homes 
of their own members are going to do some- 
thing that will detract from their organiza- 
tion. They seem to feel that we should be 
set aside as a sort of social organization. 
But let me say to you that unless we have 
a close affiliation and close co-operation 
with these central bodies, it will be diffi- 
cult for us to keep up that interest among 
the women. 


It has not been an easy task to reach out 
to the women in the homes and show them 
that they have some responsibility. This 
we have accomplished to a great extent, 
and we feel that our organization is now in 
a position to be very helpful. What we ask 
of this organization is close co-operation, 
and if you give us this | assure you that 
our women will go on and on with the labor 
movement. 


I thank you. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ZATION 


ORGANI- 


Reports of committees were called for, 
and Vice-President Duffy, chairman of the 
Committee on Organization, stated that that 
committee was prepared to report. 


Delegate Gertrude McNally, Secretary of 
the committee, presented the following re- 
port: 


Membership 


On that part of the Executive Council's 
Report on page 37 under the caption ““Mem- 
bership,” your committee is glad to learn 
that the membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor increased more than 81l,- 
000 during the past year. It is our hope 
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that the good work will continue and that 
in the year to come greater gains can be 
reported. 

recommends 


Your committee 


rence. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


concur- 


Organization 


On that part of the Executive Council's 
Report on pages 51-55, under the captions 
“Organization,” ‘State Federations,” “Cen- 
tral Labor Unions," and ‘‘District Organ- 
izers,"" your Committee finds the Executive 
Council made an attempted survey by 
questionnaire through City Central and 
State bodies, and District Organizers as 
to present conditions, growth, development 
and advancement of the movement, activi- 
ties under way and gains made. 


Out of 49 State Federations 36 respond- 
ed. Out of 792 Central bodies 204 respond- 
ed. As this is the first study of this kind 
undertaken so far, the results are satisfac- 
tory and even gratifying. It supplies in- 
formation never on hand before and while 
your committee concurs and agrees with 
and endorses the efforts of the Executive 
Council in securing this information, we 
are firmly of the opinion that the American 
Federation of Labor should have at its 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C., reli- 
able and up-to-date statistics as to the 
hours, wages, working and living condi- 
tions of the members of its affiliated or- 
ganizations so as to be available when re- 
quired. 


We recommend that the Executive Coun- 
cil continue this survey oo. the coming 
year and insist on all affiliated bodies sup- 
plying the information desired. 

The report of the committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 


Special Organizing Campaigns 


Under caption “Special Organizing Cam- 
paigns,” on pages 55-57 the Executive 
Council deals with the organizing campaign 
in the Piedmont Section of North Carolina 
and the organizing campaign in Reading, 
Pa., during the past year. They were both 
successful. The President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor gave special at- 
tention to each case and secured the co- 
operation of International Unions through 
the services of their organizers. All are 
to be congratulated on the successful out- 
come of these campaigns. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Internal Union Problems 


Under the 
Problems,” “Local 
Place,” “Meetings,” “Social Possibilities 
Within the Unions,” and ‘“‘Wives and Fami- 
lies Working With the Unions,” on pages 
57-58 of the Executive Councils’ Report, 
we report that your committee on Organ- 
ization has for years called attention to the 


“Internal Union 
Union,” “Meeting 


captions 
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neseoaity of organizing all classes of work- 
ers, skilled and ugskilled, within the folds 
of the American Federation of Labor. We 
again do so and therefore willingly and 
gladly recommend the adoption of the slo- 
gan proposed by the Executive Council, 
“DOUBLE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN 1929" 
and in doing so further recommend that 
the suggestions of the Executive Council 
be carried into effect to make meeting 
places agreeable and attractive; to make 
meetings sociable and interesting; to secure 
the services of good speakers, and to make 
the home, the family, and the community 
interested in Union affairs. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Union Records 


Your committee recommends concurrence 
in that part of the Executive Council's Re- 
port on pages 60-61 under the caption, 
“Union Records.” 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Benefits 


Your Committee concurs in that part of 
the Executive Councils’ Report on page 61 
under the caption, “Benefits.” 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Employment Bureau 


Your Committee concurs in that part of 
the Executive Councils’ Report on page 61 
under the caption, “Employment Bureau.” 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Organizing Method 


Under the captions “Organizing Method,” 
“Planning Organization Work,” “Educa- 
tional Work—The Wage Earners,” ‘‘Edu- 
cational Work—The Community,” and 
“Educational Work—The Employers,” on 
pages 61-64 of the Executive Council's Re- 
port, your committee reports that as these 
subjects are all interrelated with organiz- 
ing work, your committee considered them 
all at the same time and recommends that 
the report of the Executive Council on these 
subjects be approved. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Central Labor Unions 


Your committee concurs in this part of 
the Executive Council’s Report on page 64 
and recommends that the subject matter 
of the report be embodied in a letter to be 
sent to all Local Unions of National and 
International organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


State Federations of Labor 


Your committee concurs in this part of 
the Executive Council's Report on page 64 
and recommends that the subject matter 
of the Report be embodied in a letter to 
be sent to all Local Unions of National and 
International organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Cénclusion 


Your committee concurs in that part of 
the Executive Council’s Report under the 
caption “Conclusion,” on pages 119-120 and 
reiterates its endorsement of the slogan, 
“Double Union Membership in 1929.” 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


To Assist Organization Campaign of the 


Cigar Makers 


Resolution No. 25—By Delegates I. M. 
Ornburn, G. W. Perkins, W. A. Campbell 
and William Collins of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union: 


WHEREAS, The so called new industrial 
system of production, distribution, com- 
merce and finance and inventive genius, has 
transformed the old order of evolution into 
a new dynamic revolutionary force. New 
and improved machinery, new methods of 
production and distribution have reached a 
point that staggers the imagination and baf- 
fles comprehension. Gigantic trusts have 
taken the places of individual ownership; 
created monopolies, and now has a gigan- 
tic industrial and distributive force and ad- 
vantage never heretofore dreamed of. It 
has checked organization work in many 
trades; disrupted wage scales and lowered 
wages, particularly so in our trade, the 
Cigar akers’ International Union. Im- 
proved machinery, which should be a bless- 
ing to mankind in general, should not be 
permitted to be used for the enrichment of 
a few and at the expense of, and degrada- 
tion of the many. Organization of ALL 
wage earners, regardless of calling, is the 
sole and only means that will place labor 
in a position to reap its proportionate share 
of the wealth it creates. 


The Cigar Makers’ International Union 
has regulated its laws so as to meet the 
present order and methods of production, 
and is making a determined effort to or- 
ganize the wage earners in the Cigar and 
Tobacco industry, regardless of how, or by 
whom employed—trust owned or individual; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the Forty-eighth session 
of the American Palennttom of Labor in con- 
vention at New Orleans, that the officers and 
its Executive Council be instructed to ren- 
der such moral support, helpful assistance and 
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encouragement, consistent with the financial 
limits and usual procedure, to the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America in 
its present campaign of organization. 


Your committee concurs in this resolu- 


tion. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Urging Support of Bookkeepers and Ste- 
nographers’ Union No. 12646 


34—By Delegate Ernest 
Stenographers 
12646, New 


Resolution No. 
Bohm of the Bookkeepers, 
and Accountants’ Union No. 


York City. 


WHEREAS, The Bookkeepers, Stenog- 
raphers and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, 
a component part of the American Federa- 
tion x Labor, has for its object the organ- 
izing of all persons employed as office 
workers; and 

WHEREAS, To be successful in this en- 
deavor we must have the sincere co-opera- 
tion of the American labor movement, more 
especially of those unions and organizations 
employing office workers; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, at New Orleans, Louisiana, No- 
vember 19, 1928, endorse and support 
this endeavor by urging all affiliated 
unions to act in accordance with this reso- 
lution. ‘ 

Your committee concurs in this resolu- 
tion. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Organizers To Be Requested To Organize 
Laundry Workers 


Resolution No. 56—By Delegate Annie J. 
Brown of the Laundry Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 


WHEREAS, The Laundry Workers of the 
United States and Canada are at this time 
very poorly organized; and 

WHEREAS, The finances of the Laundry 
Workers’ International Union will not war- 
rant or permit placing additional organizers 
in the large number of cities and States to 
organize the unorganized Laundry Workers; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor send out a circular letter to 
all the State Federations of Labor and City 
Central Labor Councils, and to all of the 
organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor, requesting them to use their in- 
fluence by making an effort to organize the 
—_? Workers in their districts and lo- 
calities. 


e 
Your committee concurs in this resolu- 
tion. 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Urging Patronage of Pequot Products 


Resolution No. 72—By Delegates Thomas 
F. McMahon, James Starr and William 
Smith, of the United Textile Workers of 
America, Tobias Hall of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor: 


The United Textile Workers of America 
appreciates the action of the Foryt-Sixth 
and Forty-Seventh annual conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor in giv- 
ing its wholehearted endorsement to Pe- 
quot products manufactured by the Naum- 
keag Cotton Company of Salem, Mass.; and 


WHEREAS, These Pequot sheets and pil- 
low cases are manufactured under 100 per 
cent union conditions with an agreement 
existing between the management of the 
Naumkeag Mfg. Co., and the United Textile 
Workers of America representing the 3,000 
employes engaged in producing these Pe- 
quot products; and 

WHEREAS, These 3,000 textile workers 
depend to a large extent for the continua- 
tion of their present fair working condi- 
tions on the purchasing of these Pequot 
products by the consuming public; and 

WHEREAS, Unfair sheeting and pillow 
case manufacturers are doing everything 
possible to lessen the sale of the Pequot 
sheet and pillow case aided and abetted by 
Textile anufacturers Trade Journals; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Forty-Eighth an- 
nual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor again endorses its former ac- 
tion and further recommends that the Exe- 
cutive officers of this Federation give all 
publicity possible to the fact that Pequot 
products are made under 100 per cent union 
conditions; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention recom- 
mends to all International, National, State 
Branches, Central Labor and Federal Union 
delegates attending this convention to take 
back to their various unions and localities 
this appeal of the United Textile Workers 
of America for the sale and purchase of 
Pequot sheets and pillow cases, the only 
sheets and pillow cases. manufactured in 
America under 100 per cent union shop 
conditions. 

Your committee concurs in this resolu- 
tion. 


Delegate McMahon, Textile Workers, in 
discussing the resolution said in part: 


These Pequot products are made under 
100 per cent union conditions. Every man 
and woman in the Naumkeag Manufactur- 
ing Company's plant at Salem, Mass., is 
working under an agreement with the Unit- 
ed Textile Workers of America. The manu- 
facturers of other brands of sheets through- 
out the United States are doing everything 
possible to bring pressure to bear upon 

the selling houses and department stores 
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to reduce the purchase of Pequot sheets be- 
cause of the alliance of the Naumkeag 
Manufacturing Company with the trade 
union movement. 


The agent of the Naumkeag Manufactur- 
ing Company, Mr. Smith, appeared before 
the last convention of the assachusetts 
State Federation of Labor and delivered a 
talk to the delegates. He is in whole-heart- 
ed sympathy with the purposes and poli- 
cies of the American Federation of Labor. 
The great assistance given us during the 
past two years by our friends throughout 
the United States and Canada is appre- 
ciated by him and it is appreciated by us. 
We come to you today to say that it de- 

ends entirely upon the friends within the 
abor movement whether or not we will con- 
tinue our agreement with this concern. The 
other manufacturers are working their em- 

loyes under the multiple system, and our 
riends in charge of the Naumkeag Manu- 
facturing Company have refused to take ad- 
vantage of the a during these 
times to oppress their workers. 


We appeal, not only to the national and 
international unions; we appeal to the state 
branches, to the central labor unions, the 
auxiliaries, and we appeal to the fair-mind- 
ed public of our country and Canada to 
do what they can to assist us. Our work- 
ers are not now employed full time. The 
difference in wages tween the employes 
in the Naumkeag Mill is 20 per cent higher 
than the workers in any other mill produc- 
ing products similar to the Pequot. The 
construction of Pequot sheets is equal to 
the best product of its competitors. We 
produce not only the plain white sheets, 
but the colored ne % either on the sel- 
vedge or in solid colors. There is no exploi- 
tation by thsoe who own the Pequot brands; 
the price to the consuming public is the 
same as the price of the unfair brands. 


I just received a telegram this morning 
that one other mill, a competitor at Chicko- 

, whose brand is known as the “Anchor,” 

as again reduced the wages of its em- 
ployes. During the past seven years reduc- 
tions of wages have been the custom of our 
employers. We have resisted and have won 
in many cases. 


The United Textile Workers of America 
was never in a better financial position than 
it is today. Our numerical strength is not 
what it was during the war, but we are 
gaining. May I take this opportunity to 
extend to the delegates here, and through 
them, to their friends in the various locali- 
ties from which they come, our deep and 
sincere appreciation for the help and as- 
sistance they gave us in the great fight 
we waged successfully at New Bedford, 
Mass. For six long months we continued 
the struggle. We could not have continued 
that struggle without your help. From the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, through the international and nation- 
al unions, assistance has always been giv- 
en us. Again and again we may have to 
appeal to you, but we will do so feeling 
that the response will be given. The New 
Bedford workers are now part of our or- 
ganization, and we hope in the very near 
future to be in a position to say to you 
that practically all dual organizations in 














our industry will be affiliated with the Unit- 
ed Textile Workers of America. Through the 
assistance given us by President Green we 
are on the way to that end. 


The report of the committee was adopted 
unanimously. 


Secretary McNally: This concludes the 
report of your committee, which is signed: 


FRANK DUFFY, Chairman, 
GERTRUDE McNALLY, Secretary; 
E. J. MANION 

AMES STARR 

ARTIN JOYCE 
E. E. MILLIMAN 
ROE BAKER 
ANNA NEARY 
GEORGE M. HARRISON 
H. G. FREMMING 
E. J. VOLZ 

Committee on Organization. 


Secretary McNally moved the adoption of 
the report as a whole. The motion was 
adopted by unanimous vote. 


President Green: The Chair expresses 
appreciation of the work of the committee. 
The committee will be continued. Later it 
will be discharged with the thanks of the 
convention. 


It seems unnecessary for the Chair to 
indulge in any lengthy speech’ in introduc- 
ing the next speaker. Miss Lindsay comes 
here as a representative of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, and I am 
indeed pleased to present her. I will ask 
Delegate Wines, Delegate Marksbury and 
Delegate Harrison to escort Miss Lindsay 
to the platform. 


MISS MATHILDA LINDSAY 


(Representing National Women’s 
Union League) 


Trade 


Mr. President and delegates of the con- 
vention: In bringing to you the fraternal 
greetings of the National Women's Trade 
Union League of America, it hardly seems 
necessary to explain to you the work of 
that organization. During the twenty-five 
years of its life it has endeavored to assist 
the organized labor movement of this coun- 
try in bringing into its ranks the women 
who work in industry. 


Because women in industry are of pri- 
mary interest to our organization, it hard- 
ly seems necessary to explain that in the 
last two or three years our attention has 
been directed toward the South. At our 
last convention held in Kansas City a pro- 
gram of work to be started in the South 
was inaugurated. When most people think 
of the South they think of what has been 
known as the “Old South,” the South of 
the tobacco fields, the cotton fields, the 
farms and people who live in agricultural 
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communities. With the introduction of in- 
dustry into the South we face a different 

roposition. We now have to think of the 

ew South, the South of great factories, 
thousands of spindles, huge tobacco plants 
and a great many other industries that 
are coming there. 

Practically one-half of the cotton mills 
in the United States are situated south o 
the Mason and Dixon line and practically’ 
two-thirds of the output of cotton manu- 
facturing in this country is done in the 
South. North Carolina and Virginia are 
the big tobacco centers of this country. 
This will give you a little idea of the situa- 
tion we are facing. These two industries 
are employing women in large numbers, 
which is an additional reason for our in- 
terest in this subject. 

Industrial conditions in the South war- 
rant the attention of the whole organized 
labor movement. The eleven and twelve 
hour day is the general rule for the women 
workers in the South. Wages vary be- 
tween $11 and $13 a week. Many of the 
women make as low as $7.50 or $8.50 for a 
week of at least sixty hours. 

There is another reason that draws our 
attention to the South. In most of the 
states children can go to work at the age 
of fourteen. The American Federation of 
Labor and the state organizations have 
turned their attention to this tremendous 
roblem, and they are doing splendid work 
in trying to bring the message of organiza- 
tion to the South. The Piedmont Organiz- 
ing Council, which you have already heard 
touched upon in this convention, was the 
beginning of a splendid movement in the 


South. In Virginia there are two similar 
organizations. 
The National Women’s Trade _ Union 


League is trying to do its part in helping to 
bring to the South the message of the trade 
union movement and trying to do some- 
thing to help start it. We realize, as you 
do, that this movement has to be slow, and 
it has to be educational, because for the 
most part the workers in the mills and fac- 
tories and shops of the South are not the 
sons and daughters of industrial workers 
or trade union members; they are youne 
people who are coming from the farms an 

the mountains. One of our hardest jobs is 
to interest them in working for: a shorter 
workday and better working conditions. 

On the other hand, we are trying to do 
something with the organizations in the 
community, such as the women’s organ- 
izations, the church groups, and other or- 
ganizations that may be interested in doing 
something about the problems of these vast 
numbers of women workers in their own 
cities. We have had a very striking example 
of that in Richmond, Virginia, where there 
happened to be thousands of tobacco work- 
ers who were facing many complex prob- 
lems of the industrial situation of today. 
Besides being new to industry itself, the 
people who are now coming into it are 
facing all the complex problems that have 
been brought about by new machinery, by 
the speeding-up system. and by all the 
other subjects that are challenging our best 
thought and our best attention to be met in 
the industrial world. 

We are endeavoring to get before the 
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college groups and the university groups 
these problems because the students in 
those institutions will be the citizens of 
tomorrow, and we feel it is very important 
for them to be able to go out to their com- 
munities with some knowledge and under- 
standing of this vast industrial population 
in their own part of the country. 

This coming year we will have our con- 
vention in the city of Washington. We are 
looking to that in terms of the gateway to 
the South, and we hope by having it there 
it will be possible for us to get a number 
of the people from the South to attend. We 
hope to discuss in detail some of these very 
great problems that are being faced in the 
South. We hope to discuss the question of 
wages and put a great deal of time and 
thought to bring out all the information 
possible on that subject. 

It is one the trade unionists of the whole 
country are interested in as well as those 
that come from the South. Whether we are 
in the South or in the North or in the East, 
it is very important for us to be interested 
in what is going on in the South. With the 
removal of the textile mills from the North 
and East, the workers of those communi- 
ties are facing a new problem and a diffi- 
cult problem. It is just as important to the 
North and to the East. We are looking for- 
ward to being able, not only to have mem- 
bers of organized labor of the South attend 
our Convention, but we hope to have wom- 
en from the various communities we have 
been able to reach come there and listen, 
so that they will be able to carry back to 
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their communities a knowledge of what we 
are trying to do. 

In bringing to you our fraternal greetings 
this year we wish to emphasize the fact that 
the work in the South is going to be a major 
part of the program of the National Wom- 
en's Trade Union League, and to again give 
you our earnest co-operation and contin- 
uous support in bringing understanding to 
the South and in doing our small part to 
solve the tremendous problem the indus- 
trial workers are facing today. 


President Green: In behalf of the dele- 
gates and officers of the Convention, I wish 
to extend to Miss Lindsay our sincere 
thanks for her visit to us and her address. 
We are glad indeed to have her here, and 
I know you deeply appreciate the message 
she has delivered. 


President Green asked for reports of cem- 
mittees. No other committee was ready to 
report. 


After the usual announcements were made, 
Delegate Tighe moved to suspend the rules 
and adjourn to 9:30 o’clock Friday morn- 
ing. 

The motion was adopted, and at 12 


o'clock the Convention was adjourned to 
9:30 o'clock Friday, November 23. 








New Orleans, La., 
November 23, 1928. 


The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 9.30 o'clock. 


Absentees 


Greenfield, Tracy (W.), Nelson, Zaritsky 
Stetsky, Gmeiner, Gillot, Brock, Bock, Rose, 
Gibbons, Gorman, Lane, Kelly (M.J.), 
Lewis (J.L.), Murray, Hannah, Sullivan 
(H. W.), Hanson, Jewell, Johnson (E.A.), 
Ross, Ely, Barry (J.L.), Iglesias, Hatch, 
McConaughey, Cabral, Stewart, Johnsor 
(Jj. W.), Amie, Diffee, Augustino, Dempsey, 


Menton, Purcell, Herder, Bower, Doyle 
(F.E.), Trimmer, Walsh, Hunt, Mitchell 
(T.), Albert, Clark, Mullen, Werkmeister, 


Stahl, Campbell (A.C.), McCarthy (D.D.), 


Fuchs, Tuggle, Borris, McElligott, Calvin, 
Campbell (E.), Rohrmoser, Powers, El- 
liott. 

Communications 


Secretary Morrison read the following 

communications: 
New York, N. Y., November 22, 1928. 
W. M. Green, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
New Orleans, La. : 

Automobile Workers of New York City 
Local 49 extend their best wishes for a 
successful convention. 

KARL SCHNEIDER, 
Secy. Treas. Local 49, 
350 West 52 St., New York. 
New York, N. Y., November 21, 1928. 
William Green, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
New Orleans, La., 

Permit me to congratulate you on the 
appointment of the Commission on Work- 
ers’ Education. While in our American 
commonwealth all children must pass the 
grades, in the field of workers’ education, 
particularly adult workers, not even the 
border line has been touched. Yours for 


success. 
ALEXANDER L. SHLUGER, 
Ex-Principal Thomas Davidson School 
Wage Earners Institute. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 22, 1928. 
To the Officers and Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 
New Orleans, La., 
Greetings: F 
The Joint Council of Women’s Auxiliaries 
of St. Louis, Missouri, send earnest felici- 
tations for a successful convention. We 
know that your deliberations will be filled 
with deep concern for the toiling masses. 
May we say that we stand ready and will- 
ing to increase your strength by using the 
great power that your efforts have placed 
in our hands, the purchasing power. We 
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earnestly urge that the delegates give some 
time and thought to the organization of 
the vast unorganized army of purchasing 
agents who are the women relatives of the - 
members of trade unions. Trusting that 
you will give this proper consideration at 


this convention we beg to remain, fra- 
ternally. 
JOINT COUNCIL OF WOMEN’S 
AUXILIARIES, 


MRS. MARY E. RYDER, President, 
MRS. R. E. McCLANAHAN, Secretary. 
Secretary Morrison also read communi- 
cations and telegrams from the following 
persons and organizations setting forth the 
advantages of Vancouver as the city in 
which to hold the 1929 convention: W. 
Page, Secretary, Vancouver, New West- 
minster and District Building Trades Coun- 
cil; C. W. Doyle, Secretary of the Central 
Labor Council of Seattle, Washington; 
James A. Taylor, President of the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor; and J. 
J. Walsh, Secretary, British Columbia Ho- 
tels Association. The telegram from Presi- 
dent Taylor stated that the Washington 
State Federation of Labor, at its Twenty- 
Seventh Annual Convention held in June, 
voted unanimously to petition the American 
Federation of Labor to hold its 1929 meet- 
ing in Vancouver. 


James Watt, Secretary of the Toronto 
District Labor Council, sent a communi- 
cation in which he stated that that body, 
by resolution adopted on October 18, had 
decided to invite the Forty-ninth Annual 
Convention to convene in Toronto. The 
communication stated that the holding of 
the convention in Toronto would be of 


special value to the international trade 
union movement. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Chairman Beisel submitted the following 
report: 


New Orleans, La., November 23, 1928. 

Your Committee on Credentials has ex- 

amined the following credentials and rec- 
ommend that the delegates be seated: 


Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants’ Union No. 14491, Denver, 
Colorado—Vern S. Hill, 1 vote. 

The report of the committee was adopt- 
ed and the delegate seated. 
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Cigar Makers—Tobacco Workers 

President Green: The Chair wishes to 
announce that an error was committed 
when the Chair assigned that part of the 
Executive Council's Report under the above 
caption to the Committee on Executive 
Council's Report. The Chair now assigns 
that subject matter to the Committee on 
Adjustment, and I ask that the chairmen 
of the two committees involved take note 
of this change. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LABELS 
Delegate Weaver, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, submitted the following report: 


Urging Members of Organized Labor to 
Patronize Retail Stores Displaying Re- 
tail Clerks’ Union Store Card 


Resolution No. 8—By Delegates John B. 
Schulte and C. C. Coulter of the Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Associa- 
tion: 

WHEREAS, The Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association has during the 
thirty years of its existence striven to or- 
ganize the employes in_ retail stores 
throughout the country; and 


WHEREAS, Progress in the organization 
of this group of wage earners depends 
largely upon the extent of the demand for 
the services of union salespeople on the 
part of the members of other organized 
crafts; and 


WHEREAS, The members of the Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Association 
are able, by nature of the sitions they 
occupy, to encourage the distribution of 
merchandise bearing the union label, and 
are at all times instructed through their 
International and local organizations to 
give union label products the preference 
when displaying merchandise; and 

WHEREAS, The ‘Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association believes that 
the distribution of union label merchandise 
should be made thorugh the medium of 
union salespeople; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this, the forty-eighth 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, instruct that a letter shall be sent 
out from the office of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to all national, international 
and federal local unions, calling attention 
to the importance of this issue and its di- 
rect bearing upon the efforts of the Re- 
tail Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation to more generally extend organiza- 
tion among all retail clerks, and requesting 
that the membership in all organized crafts 
be urged to lend their support to the fur- 
therance of this work by consistently and 
continually demanding the services of un- 
ion clerks as well as union label merchan- 
dise; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That all members of organ- 
ized labor be strongly urged to patronize 
retail stores displaying the store card of 
the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
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Association and to trade with salespeople 
wearing the monthly working button of 
the organization. 


Your committee concurs in this resolu- 
tion and recommends its adoption. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolution No. 79—By Delegates Martin 
Lawlor, James Byrne and Herman Finkel- 
stein of the United Hatters of North 
America: 


WHEREAS, Large importations of straw, 
wool and felt hats are materially interfer- 
ing with the progress and prosperity of 
the United Hatters of North America; and 

WHEREAS, These importations have 
reached alarming proportions to the extent, 
that last year, it was estimated that fifty 
per cent of the straw hats worn in America 
were made by foreign labor and the amount 
is steadily increasing; and 


WHEREAS, We are reliably informed 
that eighty-five per cent of all straw hats 
made in Italy are for American consump- 
tion, while American hatters, members of 
the United Hatters of North America, are 
working half time, or in total idleness six 
months each year; and 


WHEREAS, Statistics show that approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand dozens of 
felt hats were miported during the first 
seven months of this year and should this 
rate continue for the balance of the year, 
it means an importation of two million felt 
hats in 1928; and 


WHEREAS, The wool hat industry is in 
total idleness while approximately eighteen 
million wool hats were imported during 
the first six months of this year; and 


WHEREAS, This condition is not only 
due to inadequate tariff protection, but to 
wrong classification and valuation, which 
permits hats in their finished state, to be 
appraised far below their real value because 
the trimmings are not attached, although 
they are cut and fitted and placed inside 
of each hat; and 


WHEREAS, Should this condition be per- 
mitted to continue it would mean the dis- 
ruption of our organization and industry, 
because of the inability of American work- 
men and manufacturers to compete with the 
cheap foreign labor; and 


WHEREAS, It is evidently apparent that 
millions of American workmen are buying 
foreign made hats to the great detriment 
of the hat industry and the members of 
the United Hatters of North America; and 

WHEREAS, This condition could be 
greatly relieved, if not entirely eliminatea, 
if members of organized labor would de- 
mand the label of the United Hatters of 
North America, when k-uying hats; and 

WHEREAS, The label of the United Hat- 
ters of North America, sewed under the 
sweat band, is the only genuine guarantee 
that hats are made in America, under sani- 
tary conditions, by American labor; there- 
fore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled, di- 
rect its officers to use their best efforts to 
remedy this unfair and disastrous condi- 
tion; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That we call upon the of- 
ficers and members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to buy American made 
hats which bear the union label of the 
United Hatters of North America and that 
delegates to this convention be instruct- 
ed to call this matter forcibly to the at- 
tention of their membership. 

In this resolution there are two condi- 
tions called to the attention of the conven- 
tion. The first is complaint because of in- 
adequate tariff protection, and wrong class- 
ification and valuation because of which it 
is alleged that hats (wool) are appraised 
far below their real value because the trim- 
mings are not attached, and secondly a 
call is made upon the members of the 
American Federation of Labor to buy Amer- 
ican made hats bearing the label of the 
United Hatters of North America. . 

In the first instance your committee rec- 
ommends that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor take up this com- 
plaint with the Tariff Commission in con- 
junction with the United Hatters of North 
America with the end in view of adjusting 
the conditions complained of. 

In the second instance your committee 
urges upon all members of organized la- 
bor the great necessity of not only buy- 
ing hats which bear the union label but 
to give their full and undivided support 
to all affiliated organizations who use the 
union label to designate the product of 
their members by spending their money 
only for products that bear the union label. 

With these recommendations your com- 
mittee concurs in the resolution. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

Delegate Lawler, Hatters: The resolu- 
tion just read states that large importa- 
tion of foreign-made hats materially inter- 
feres with the growth and prosperity of 
the United Hatters of North America. It 
also states that one-half of the straw hats 
worn in America last season were created 
by foreign labor. You will realize that 
the hatters of America, union and non- 
union, only made half the straw hats worn 
ia America last year. 

it also states that for the first six 
months of this year 18,000,000 men’s and 
ladies’ wool hats were imported iato this 
country, while the American hatters were 
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walking the streets. Just think of what 
18,000,000 hats means! I know you can 
hardly believe those figures, but they are 
absolutely true. It further means that, 
judged by the importations for the first 
six months of the year, there will be ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 men’s felt hats im- 
ported into this country this year. 

Now what is the remedy for this? The 
resolution states that we want more ade- 
quate protection in the way of higher tar- 
iff, but that is after all a governmental 
affair, and while we want the tariff in- 
creased we feel that there is a better rem- 
edy, and that remedy is a greater demand 
for union-made hats on the part of the 
working men of America. It is hard to 
believe that millions of working men would 
buy these cheap, trashy non-union hats, 
when we as hatters know that the best hats 
made in the world are made here in Ameri- 
ca by union labor, by members of the 
United Hatters of North America, and 
bear the union label of our organization. 

My purpose this morning in coming to 
the platform is to urge you to buy Ameri- 
can-made hats, not only American made 
hats but all the products of American la- 
bor. The union label is the only sign in 
hats, and | believe in other products as 
well, that the product to which it is at- 
tached is made in America, and I would 
urge you this morning to patronize more 
liberally in the future those hats which 
bear the union label, as well as all other 
products. 

We are at a great disadvantage in the 
stores because they offer a bonus to their 
clerks for selling imported hats. They get 
a bonus on every imported hat they sell, 
and for that reason they extol the virtues 
of these foreign-made hats, and in that way 
we suffer materially. The clerk will tell 
you, as a prospective buyer, that if you 
want a real, snappy, up-to-date hat, you 
should buy an imported hat, when just 
the contrary is true. I say again, and I 
wish to emphasize it, having worked at 
my trade for many years, that there is no 
better value in the hat line, there is no 
more stylish hat made than the hat made 
here in America by members of our or- 
ganization. 

The motion to concur in the commit- 
tee’s report was unanimously adopted. 

Delegate Weaver: The committee offers 
the following supplemental report, prepared 
by Chairman John Manning and acquiesced 
in by the other members of the committee: 
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In addition to having given consideration 
to the foregoing resolutions your commit- 
tee was privileged to examine the reports 
of the officers of the Union Label Trades 
Department to the convention of that De- 
partment held in this city previous to the 
opening of this convention. 


In these reports we note with satisfac- 
tion that the officers of the Union Label 
Trades Department have continued their 
activities in an endeavor to inform trades 
unionists, our friends and sympathizers, of 
the opportunity they have to advance the 
cause of our movement by the use of their 
power of purchase. In addition to spread- 
ing the gospel of trade unionism at con- 
ventions of National and International un- 
ions, State Federations of Labor and at 
mass meetings, the radio and motion pic- 
ture have been used to an increased degree 
during the past year. The Department, 
through its representatives, has opened up 
what promises to be a very fruitful field 
of education, which in the belief of your 
should receive the hearty ap- 
proval and fullest support of the trade un- 
ion movement. 


committee, 


We refer to the lectures given to high 
school pupils on economics and the ob 
jects and ideals of the trade union move- 
ment illustrated by motion pictures. It 
is an admitted fact that a large portion 
of these children are from the homes of 
trades unionists, and because of the infor- 
mation given them by these lecturers they 
will have a much better conception of what 
we are striving to do and thus place them 
in better position to refute the false and 
misleading propaganda against our move- 
which is too prevalent 
among our school teachers and text books. 

In 


sidered by 


ment altogether 
several resolutions which will be con- 
the delegates to this conven- 
tion attention is called to problems which 
confront many affiliated unions caused by 
the of goods made under condi- 
tions in foreign countries which are driv- 
ing many American employers out of busi- 
ness and adding to the army of unemployed 
thousands of our members. 

During the recent political campaign 
much heard about protecting the 
American workers by the enactment of 
tariff and other laws and how increased 
wages and the shorter workday resulted 
from this legislation. Undoubtedly the tar- 
iff and_other legislation have had .favor- 
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able effect on many industries, but the out- 
standing fact is that the only perfect and 
worth while improvement in working con- 
ditions came through and are maintained 
by trade union organizations and activities. 
A sure way in which we can aid our 
fellows and modify the conditions of un- 
employment which now prevail among the 
industries, and also reduce the competition 
which they meet with because of cheap 
foreign made goods, the product of the 
prison, child and sweat-shop labor, is by 
using to its fullest extent our great power 
of purchase and to spend our 
money for any but union made American 
commodities and union service. 


refuse 


So much has been said and written 


upon the need of using our purchase power 
to aid our fellows that it is almost impos- 


sible to say anything new on this sub- 
ject. Sufficient to say, that if 
only a small portion of the advice given 
and suggestions made were acted upon the 
present ratio of non-union over union goods 
and service would be reversed. 


however, 


There is no doubt in the minds of your 
committee that the utilization of our pow- 
er of purchase, next to organization of the 
workers, is the most powerful agency we 
have to remedy working conditions. Only, 
however, when we make it a personal obli- 
gation and responsibility can we hope to 
reap its full benefit and the sooner 
realize and assume this responsibility 
much sooner will there be a noticeable im- 
provement in conditions which are so often 
complained of. 


we 
so 


That purely voluntary and struggling or- 
ganization composed of the and 
daughters of trade unionists known as the 
Women’s International Union Label League 


wives 


and Trade Union Auxiliary is deserving of 
hearty and cordial support by our move- 
ment. These women devote their 
service and money to advance the cause 
of trade unionism without any hope of re- 
ward except to do their full share in driv- 
ing from the market goods made under non- 
union conditions and thus aid in securing 
ever increasing improved conditions for 
our members. They make no appeal to us 
other than to render them our moral and 
purchase power support, and your commit- 
tee urges that this support be freely and 
generously given. 


time, 


Respectfully submitted by the Committee 
on Union Label. 














JOHN J. MANNING, Chairman, 
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Delegate Weaver, after moving the adop- 
tion of the report and after the motion 
was seconded, said, in part: 


I am constrained to ask your indulgence 
for an observation or two of my own. We 
come here year after year and try to serve 
the convention as members of the Label 
Committee. Our comparatively 
Few matters are urged upon our at- 

The question arises, is the repoft 
of the Union Label Committee a mere ges- 
ture of convention hall formality, or do 
you accept it as a challenge to carry back 
to your cities and organizations the doc- 
trines, the faith and the practice of the 
labor movement? 


work is 
brief. 
tention. 


union Is the voice of 
John Manning a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, with no response except the mocking 
reverberation of his own cry, or is it some- 
thing for you to heed in the practical af- 
fairs of union service? 

Your very presence here is an evidence 
of your faith in the union labor movement, 
but we have it on the highest authority 
that faith without works is dead. And 
can you imagine a more impressive example 
of a dead or dying faith than for a man 
to carry a union card in his pocket 365 
days in the year and never once think of 
making inquiry concerning the label except 
when the subject matter is called to his 
attention on the floor of a national con- 
vention? 

This resolution offered by the United 
Hatters has made a deep impression on me. 
If the United Hatters, after emerging from 
the fiery furnace of the ordeal through 
which they have come, can still stand upon 
the ramparts and proclaim the merits of 
the union label, what ought we be doing 
who may not have had such a dire ex- 
perience? 

The report of the Executive Council says 


that we have a union membership of 
2,896,063 members. What would be the 
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practical effect if everyone of that nearly 
3,000,000 members, on every purchase 
made during the coming year, would make 
vocal demand for the unign label? It 
would mean a vital wave of acclaim sweep- 
ing across this country which would shake 
the industrial world to its very foundation. 

The motion to adopt the committee's re- 
port was unanimously concurred in. 

President Green: Secretary Weaver in- 
forms me that completes the committee's 
report. The committee will be continued 
and later discharged with the thanks of 
the convention. 

Vice-President Woll: The Committee on 
Resolutions will be prepared to report Mon- 
day.morning. I therefore move that the 
report of that committee be made a spe- 
cial order of business at 10:00 o’clock Mon- 
day morning, November 26. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLA- 
TION 
Delegate Thomas Flaherty, 


the committee, 
report: 


secretary of 
presented the following 


Legislation 
Your committee notes with approval the 
substantial legislative results as enumer- 
the caption “Legislation’’ on 
pages 77-78 of the Executive Council's Re- 
port. In view of the 


processes 


ated under 


involved legislative 
existing in the United States 
Congress, of which mention is made in the 
foregoing report, the Executive Council is 
to be congratulated for having transformed 
into statutory law a number of important ob- 
jectives of the organized labor movement. 
Your committee notes particularly the 
recent tendency on the part of the House 
and the Senate memberships to surrender 
into the hands of steering or special com- 
mittees undue and arbitrary power over 
This tendency is 
It leads to a negation of 
representative government as it tends to 
deprive—or greatly limit—the individual 
member of Congress of opportunities to 
voice the wishes of his constituency. 


recommends that the 
Executive Council take appropriate steps, 
through with  liberal-minded 
members of the Seventy-First Congress, to 
bring 


legislative proceedings. 
to be deplored. 


Your committee 


conference 
about a revision of the House and 
Senate rules so that the present situation, 


which gives too much opportunity for the 
suppression of progressive legislation, shall 


be corrected. 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Convict Labor 


Your committee wishes particularly to 
call attention to the admonition of the 
Executive Council under the caption ‘“Con- 
vict Labor” on page 78, that State Federa- 
tions oppose the attempts of prison con- 
tractors to align state legislatures against 
the convict labor legislation now pending 
before the Senate. It is urged that mem- 
bers endeavor to have their respective state 
legislatures follow the example set in New 
York and New Jersey by having resolu- 
tions adopted favorable to the legislation. 

There is an overwhelming favorable Sen- 
ate sentiment for the Cooper-Hawes Bill 
and your committee urges the Executive 
Council to continue its praiseworthy fight 
with intensive vigor, in order to bring this 
measure to a vote during the forthcoming 
short session of Congress. It is further 
recommended that the Executive Council 
request international organizations to write 
or wire to members of the Senate, at the 
opportune time, in behalf of this legislation. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Secretary Flaherty: Out of order and be- 
cause of its urgency, your committee now 
reports on Resolution No. 60, as follows: 


Civil Service Retirement Legislation 


Resolution No. 60—By Delegates Thom- 
as F. Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank 
Willis, John F. Bowen, Jr., of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Edward 
J. Gainor, Charles D. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, 
John T. Mugavin, M. T. Finnan, of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers; H. 
W. Strickland, J. E. Bennett, of the Railway 
Mail Association; Luther C. Steward, John 
Fitzgerald, Gertrude McNally, L. E. Bent- 
ley, of the National Federation of Federal 
Employes; Andrew J. Fallon, of the Interna- 
tional Plate Printers and Die Stampers 
Union of North America; C. L. Rosemund, 
of the International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Un- 
ions; Arthur O. Wharton, Charles Fry, L. 
V. Hart, R. A. Henning, Daniel Haggerty, 
Harley F. Nickerson, of the International 
Association of Machinists: 

WHEREAS, There is now pending before 
the House of Representatives a measure 


known as the Dale-Lehlbach Civil Service 
retirement Bill (S. 1727) that provides for 
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higher annuities and other improved retire- 
ment features in keeping with the ideas of 
the American Federation of Labor as ex- 
pressed at many preceding conventions; 
and 


WHEREAS, This important legislative 
measure has already been passed by the 
United States Senate and also approved by 
the Civic Service and the Rules Commit- 
tees of the House and now awaits consid- 
eration by the House; and 


WHEREAS, The experience of the last 
eight years has fully demonstrated the 
wisdom and value of the retirement prin- 
ciple from both the standpoint of public 
and employe welfare and amply warrants 
its further improvement as provided for in 
the pending measure; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth Con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor pledges its aid to the affiliated groups 
directly concerned in securing early favor- 
able action in the House of Representatives 
on the Dale-Lehlbach Retirement Bill; and, 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor be and is 
hereby instructed to send, as soon as pos- 
sible, a copy of this resolution, with an 
appropriate letter of transmittal, to each 
member of the House of Representatives. 

The foregoing resolution, with the excep- 
tion of the last Resolve, is in conformity 
with the position taken by the American 
Federation of Labor on this question. The 
request embodied in the final resolve is 
prompted by the urgency of the legislative 
situation. This bill is now in an advan- 
tageous parliamentary position and the great 
weight of the American Federation of La- 
bor exerted at this opportune time is like- 
ly to bring the desired results. 


Your committee recommends concurrence. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Immigration 


Your Committee observes from the Re- 
port of the Executive Council under the 
caption “Immigration” on pages 78-79 that 
some corrective immigration legislation has 
been enacted since the last convention, 
modifying in certain respects the severities 
of the earlier immigration laws. This cor- 
rective legislation does no violence to the 
policy of rigid immigration restriction for 
which conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have consistently declared. 

Recent world economic developments 
show the vital need for a continuation of 
the American Federation of Labor's policy 
relating to strict immigration limitations. 
There must be no compromise with those 








forces, which, for various and at times devi- 
ous reasons, are constantly seeking to par- 
tially open or widely open the flood gates 
of immigration. 


We recommend the Executive Council for 
its vigilance in endeavoring to make effec- 
tive the immigration expressions of con- 
ventions in the past, and we recommend 
the continuation of this vigilance to the 
end that immigration legislation enacted by 
the Congress shall conform as closely as 
possible to the traditional immigration 
policy of the American Federation of Labor. 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 


Delegate Kennedy, Mine Workers: I! 
want to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 
Does the report of the committee cover 
the recommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil relative to putting Mexicans under the 
quota law? 


President Green: That will come before 
the convention in another matter, in the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. | 
might explain to Brother Kennedy that the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, recommended in its report 
that this convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor declare in favor of the 
application of the quota provisions of the 
Immigration Law to Mexico and the South 
American Republics, and in addition to 
that, as I understand it, resolutions were 
offered which contained within them that 
same declaration. All of that subject mat- 
ter was referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions and will come before the conven- 
tion when that committee submits its 
report. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


President Green: The Chair will now 
take the liberty of interrupting the re- 
port of the Committee on Legislation for 
the purpose of presenting to you 
distinguished speaker this morning. 
Secretary of Labor responded most 
ciously to the invitation extended to him 
to address this Convention. He came all 
the way from Washington for the express 
purpose of being here this morning. I 
know that the officers and delegates in at- 
tendance at this Convention deeply appre- 
ciate this manifestation of interest in the 
American Federation of Labor and this ex- 
hibition of friendship and good will. We 


our 
The 
gra- 
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entertain a most reverent respect for the 
high and exalted position represented by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

I think I can truthfully say that the work- 
ers in America regard the Department of 
Labor as a department of outstanding im- 
portance in the President’s Cabinet. We 
think of it as our department because we 
had so much to do with the passage of 
legislation creating this very important de- 
partment. And so we hold the Secretary of 
Labor in high regard. We entertain the 
greatest respect for the position and we 
deeply appreciate the work the Department 
of Labor is doing each day and each year. 
Those of you who were in attendance at the 
Los Angeles Convention will recall the most 
inspiring, educational, and instructive ad- 
dress which Secretary of Labor Davis de- 
livered at that Convention. It made a deep 
impression upon our hearts and minds. His 
address became a part of the permanent 
proceedings of the American Federation of 
Labor. I know that it has been referred to 
by officers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor frequently since it 
was delivered in Los Angeles one year ago. 

In presenting our distinguished guest this 
morning I want to say that there has been 
perfect co-operation between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Secretary of 
Labor and his assistants in the Department 
of Labor. We have maintained a most 
friendly and cordial relationship. 1 am hap- 
py to observe, in the addresses which the 
Secretary delivers from time to time 
throughout the country, a most complete 
endorsement of the wage philosophy of the 
American Federation of Labor. Secretary 
Davis believes that high wages and pros- 
perity go hand in hand and that low wages 
and adversity are inseparable companions. 
And so we are glad that in this respect 
he is co-operating with us in developing a 
healthy public opinion in support of ur 
wage policy. 

There are many things I would like to say 
in introducing our distinguished speaker, but 
I will not indulge in that privilege, I shall 
refrain from saying any more. It affords 
me very great pleasure to present to you 
Honorable James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
(Secretary of Labor) 


When President Green asked me to ad- 
dress one of your sessions, I was very glad 
indeed to accept. 
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First of all, I want to bring to you the 
greetings of the President - the United 
States. Let me say, on this occasion, that 
for a period of more than seven and a half 
years | have sat at the Cabinet table with 
Mr. Coolidge, first at the time when he was 
Vice President of the nation, and then after 
his accession to the Presidency; and it is 
a pleasure for me to bear witness to the 
fact of his fine sympathy for the man who 
toils, earning his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. He never sought to dissuade me 
whenever I had in mind some benefit to 
labor which my department could perform; 
and on occasions not a few he himself sug- 
gested beneficial moves. 

Some of you may have been, politically 
opposed to Mr. Coolidge, which was your 
privilege; but | want you to know, now that 
he is on the eve of retiring from active par- 
ticipation in politics, that no sincerer friend 
of labor has ever sat in the White House. 

Mr. Coolidge regarded himself as the 
President, not of a section of the people, 
but of the whole people. Never did he make 
a decision that failed to consider the in- 
terests of all concerned. There has never 
been anything spectacular about Mr. Cool- 
idge, and some have complained of his si- 
lence. But those who complained did not 
know the reason for his silence. Mr. Cool- 
idge has exemplified to a high degree the 
truth of- the ancient adage which assures 
us that speech is silver but that silence is 
golden. He has thought rather than talked, 
but, in that thinking, problems have been 
grasped and settled, and a policy pursued 
which has made America the richest and 
most powerful country beneath the sun, and 
the first in history in which the purchasing 
power of labor became an important item of 
national prosperity. 

This is my tribute to a President, soon 
to depart from his high office, who has been 
my personal friend, and whom I know to 
have been a true and earnest friend of the 
entire people over whose destinies he has 
presided for nearly six years. 

I like ,to talk to you because I can talk 
frankly on industrial matters. We under- 
stand each other. 

It is a sort of an extra pleasure for me 
to be in New Orleans. Néarly forty years 
ago I happened to be in this city with a 
little labor matter on my mind. That hap- 
pened to be a labor matter of a very per- 
sonal character. | was a youngster very 
much in need of a job and anxiously hunting 
one. It refreshes my memory to come back 
here thirty-six years later and look back 
on those other days. 

At that particular time I was working 
at my trade as an iron puddler in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and so was Mike Tighe, who 
is President of his organization now and 
who is sitting here on the platform with me. 
A dispute closed the mill, and a number of 
us came by way of a side-door Pullman to 
New Orleans, where, they told us, we could 
get work on the levee. It proved true, and 
we got jobs working on the levee for the 
sum of one dollar a day. 

When I think of that dollar a day I am 
reminded of Mr. Dooley’s discussion of in- 
dustrial disputes in one of his famous talks 
to Hennessey a few years ago. Mr. Dooley 
points out, if you recall, that in those good 
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old times of a dollar a day a man lost 
nothing if he dropped his tools and walked 
out on his boss. At a dollar a day he could 
well afford to strike. Strikes were his favor- 
ite pastime. It was hardly worth figuring 
what he lost by l'avin’ his job. 

“Any man," said Mr. Dooley, “who would- 
n't quit worrukin’ for a dollar a day don't 
know the value of time or of idleness ayther. 
With a dollar a day it cost ye little or noth- 
in’ to walk out. If the walkin’ dillygate 
dropped in and left without ordrin’ a 
sthrike, ye wint to the next union meetin’ 
and denounced him as a spy iv the preedy- 
tory rich. Whin ye wint hime an’ said, ‘Ma, 
I'm on sthrike,’ she said, ‘That's good. Ye 
needed a rest.’ but if ye wint home today 
an’ tol’ her ye were ducking’ yer siny- 
cure, she'd say, ‘What! An’ the instalmint 
on th’ runabout due next week! Ar-re ye 
crazy, man alive? Ye go back to yer job, 
or there'll be no lobster Newburg f'r supper 
tonight.” An’ that afternoon wud see ye 
on top iv the slag pile with yer fellow mu- 
tineers.”’ 

Mr. Dooley knew how to express himself 
in a witty way, and we must acknowledge 
that there is some truth in his philosophy. 
Times have changed since | came here to 
New Orleans nearly forty years ago. Strikes 
have gradually sunk to the lowest number 
known in many years, and we have far more 
intelligent treatment and understanding be- 
tween employees and employers. 

l remember my work here on the levee. 
I was driving a pair of mules that dragged 
a dirt scraper. Never before had I driven 
mules, but I had to have a job, and was 
willing to try anything. Somehow, one day, 
the handle of the scraper came up and 
handed me a wicked cut across one of my 
eyes. The boss saw the blood on my face 
and fired me for incompetence. By all the 
rules of the game I! had at least twenty 
dollars of pay coming to me, but did I get 
it? I did not. I got it where the handle 
of the scraper got me. 

In those days we struck pretty often, be- 
cause we had two good reasons. On a dol- 
lar a day we could afford it, and sometimes 
we had bosses who needed to learn the 
lesson of justice. 

Well, we have all learned our lesson, 
bosses and workers alike. With ten or 
twelve dollars a day a man is less liable, 
without good provocation, to stop work. 
It makes too big a hole in his income. Neith- 
er can an employer afford a stoppage in 
production. He is in too sharp competition 
with other energetic producers. To lose a 
single day in the output from his factory 
entails too great a loss in markets and 
morale. 

In these days of great industrial com- 
binations we get the idea that competition 
has been eliminated. In our larger indus- 
tries there is still the keenest of competition, 
and one large employer recently told me 
that if it was to continue and prices were 
driven down, wages must go down with 
them. I spent nearly a whole day pointing 
out to him that reducing wages is the last 
thing he ought to think about. 

But competition exists in greater measure 
than ever in a wholly new way. Take a man- 
ufacturer who is engaged in wholesale mil- 
linery. Right at his side may be another 
man interested in promoting the style of 














big fur collars on women’s coats. The fur 
man threatens to ruin the hat man's busi- 
ness, because fur collars would force wom- 
en to wear small and inexpensive hats. 
While I am on the subject of hats, I might 
mention that it is becoming the style for 
men to quit wearing hats, which will likely 
put some hat makers out of business. How- 
ever, it seems to me that in bad weather 
that will mean more business for the doc- 
tor. 

The makers of silk stockings for women 
tend to hurt the production of leather, be- 
cause they induce women to wear lower cut 
shoes to show off their stockings. I went 
up to Haverhill, Massachusetts, and found 
that the making of these new fancy shoes 
has created a controversy with the shoe- 
makers in the matter of adjusting a scale 
of wages. The man who puts out a new and 
more efficient heating apparatus tends to 
compete with the textile industry, because 
warmer houses mean lighter clothes in the 
home. 


Of course Tom McMahon would say, and 
we are in accord with him, that if we could 
add an inch to the tail of every Chinaman’s 
shirt, that would cure the over-development 
in the textile industry! The printer now 
is beginning to fear that the radio produger 
is going to hurt him, and the theatrical 
producer is afraid of the motion picture. 

Every day a great industrial war is 
fought out on our dinner tables. Clever ad- 
vertisements tell us to eat more of these 
fine new prunes. But if we take to prunes, 
the orange growers and the pineapple can- 
ners are hurt. One advertiser pleads with 
you to eat macaroni as a change from po- 
tatoes. Then the potato grower gets after 
you with an argument for the higher dietetic 
value of his product. 

The lumber people are complaining that 
steel furniture is being substituted for that 
made of wood. And I am wondering if our 
automobile men in the future will not feel 
the effects of the aeroplane business. 

These are only a few examples of a wholly 
new competition in our commercial life. 
Every industry is in the grip of it. Every 
employer feels it, and, he cannot afford to 
have costly differences with his employees. 
While his plant is closed and he and his 
men are engaged in argument, a rival con- 
cern may be running away with the mar- 
ket. That happened to a great extent dur- 
ing the hard coal controversy when people 
began using substitute fuels. 

Industrial differences will always crop up 
among ambitious and striving men, but 
they must get along with each other. We 
must all work to bring about an adjustment 
of these differences in a way that will sat- 
isfy all without costing us all a_ serious 
financial loss, to say nothing of embittered 
spirits. Our interests are now so interlocked 
that we have to count the cost before we 
strike. When differences arise employer 
and worker should get together in confer- 
ence and adjust matters like the sound 
and sober business men they have come to 
be. Nobody loses because the factory is 
kept running, and the pay envelope is hand- 
pa while the difference is being ironed 
out. 

I have been proud to watch this rapid 
rise in our industrial intelligence. There has 
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been a marvelous advance in this intelli- 
gence even during the barely eight years 
of my service with the Government. | am 
now os down the last lap of that term of 
service. It began soon after the war—a war 
that left us with our industry and agri- 
culture and mining enormously over-devel- 
oped. We had too many mines, too many 
miners, too many farmers, too many indus- 
trialists, all producing enough to carry 
a world through a war but enormously too 
much for even a nation as strong as ours 
to consume at home in peace time. The 
situation pitched us into an economic tan- 
gle that for a time baffled us all. 

The cry was then, “Ship our surplus 
abroad.” But there was no consuming power 
abroad. Europe was prostrated. During the 
war we in America spent huge sums of 
money to carry on the war and in meeting 
the high cost of commodities. We, too, 
were sharply lowered in buying power. The 
result was a business depression of alarm- 
ing nature. Immediately after | entered of- 
fice the Senate asked me for a survey on 
existing unemployment, and the country 
was stunned when that survey showed 5,- 
735,000 people off the payrolls. Public 
opinion was aroused. The President of the 
Lnited States called a conference on em- 
ployment to see what we could do for the 
unemployed. 

There was also the cry that “wages must 
come down to pre-war levels."” The workers 
grew alarmed at that, and also resentful. 
During the war they had as last enjoyed a 
liberal wage that enabled them to enjoy a 
standard of living unknown till then. It is 
human nature to resent giving up benefits 
already won, and labor was unwilling to 
submit to the wage cuts then proposed. 
And I want to take this opportunity to say 
this to you, my friends, that if it had not 
been, for organizations like yours, there 
isn't a bit of question in my mind but that 
we would have had wage cuts, and you are 
to be congratulated for your stand. 

I remember at that time beginning to 
urge a program that I have advocated ever 
since, and | suppose I will advocate it until 
I die. That gospel is that prosperity is 
never promoted by wage cuts. Poverty is 
promoted by wage cuts. Prosperity is only 
created and enlarged by a liberal wage— 
and for the simplest reason. The millions of 
workers are the greatest buyers in our mar- 
ket, and a liberal wage equips them with a 
buying power that makes business by the 
simple means of creating a bigger market. 

I remember at the time quoting the find- 
ings of an English economist who also had 
seen the folly of bringing wages down to 
a “pre-war level.” He searched back into 
the wage levels of England for 750 years 
and had found the wages paid to carpenters, 
masons and other building crafts at the time 
when Westminster Abbey, the Tower of 
London and other famous buildings were 
put up. He found that in those days a car- 
penter was paid five cents a day, and other 
trades in proportion. 

Do you suppose that if the carpenters of 
America were getting only five cents a day 
that the Carpenters’ Union could build such 
a wonderful home for their aged members 
as they have built at Lakeland, Florida? I 
say no, my friends, it is this advanced 
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wage that has enabled them to do that for 
their membership. This economist found 
that from about the year 1170 to 1918, 
there never had been a period of fifty years 
that did not see wages raised by twenty 
to forty per cent. More important still, he 
found that after every one of the great 
wars of those 750 years—the War of: the 
Roses, the Cromwellion War, the Napoleonic 
War—wages had always risen because labor 
was scarce, but WAGES HAD NEVER 
GONE BACK TO PRE-WAR LEVELS. 

In a word, once the working man had 
risen a rung on the ladder to higher wages, 
he had sawed off every rung below him. 
He never went back. And the world was 
all the better off because he didn't go back. 

Naturally our American workers objected 
to heavy cuts in wages after this last war. 

hen I came into office as Secretary of 
Labor after the war, we had every variety 
of strike on our hands, and a majority for 
this very reason. There were strikes in the 
packing industry, among the marine work- 
ers, and soon after in textiles, mining and 
the shop crafts. They came one after the 
other. It seemed to me that a great part of 
American industry was in a turmoil. 

Yet in less than eight short years we have 
witnessed a_ gratifying reduction in the 
number of strikes and lockouts. In eight 
short p— we have progressed toward an 
era of good feeling between worker and 
gia such as we have never known be- 
ore. 

It has come about, in my estimation, as 
the result of two or three simple forces. In 
the first place, our progressive business 
leaders saw the economic wisdom of main- 
taining a liberal wage as creating purchas- 
ing power and a vast consuming market. 
It was hard to get some of them to see the 
light at first, but in a few instances wage 
reductions occurred in certain industries. 
But I could see the necessity of keeping 
wages up, and said so at once. I began the 
advocacy of the liberal wage as a prosperity 
producer before one of the business men’s 
associations in New York, and we have kept 
hammering at it from that day to this, 
until now I am sure the entire country fully 
realizes that purchasing power and pros- 
perity come wrapped up in the pay en- 
velopes handed out each week to our more 
than 25 millions of wage-earners and to the 
great majority of our people who are gain- 


“7 employed. 

ow, i think we are all “sold” on the 
subject of a liberal wage, so much so that 
we will never risk lessening our prosperity 
by thinning out the pay see The busi- 
ness man has seen it as simply good busi- 
ness. And so one of the ancient causes of 
trade disputes has been removed, | believe 
for the good of all. 

Another reason why this era of good 
feeling tends to become permanent is that 
the worker has also seen a great light. 
Time was when he feared to produce too 
much, in the thought that he might be 
working himself out of a job. Now he 
knows that the more he produces, the great- 
er the fund from which his wages come, 
and the better chance he stands of getting 
his share in a higher wage. In return for 
his higher wage, he has been willing to pro- 
duce his utmost. And the progressive em- 
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ployer has been willing to pay that higher 
wage because he knows he will get his 
money's worth in the shape of full produc- 
tion. Worker and employer have never 
been such willing and intelligent partners, 
and both have grasped this fact of their 
dependence upon each other, this interlock- 
ing of their interests. The employer has 
seen the importance of labor, and the work- 
er has become a better business man. And 
in this better understanding of each other, 
I believe trade disputes resulting in shut- 
downs will become less and less, and ad- 
justment of differences will be reached 
while production continues. There never 
need be any trouble about this machine and 
that which it produces if the sensible, sane 
business man that we think he is gives a 
full share of the production of that machine 
to the worker to enable him to buy back 
that which the machine of not only his 
concern produces, but the product that the 
machine of every other industry produces. 
As I look about, at the close of these 
eight years in the Department of Labor, I 
see a change of heart all over the coun- 
try, particularly as it affects our economic 
welfare. It is common understanding, now, 
what a vital part our workers play in the 
prosperity and welfare of the nation. There 
is nothing made to be sold that the work- 
er of our time does not want and will not 
buy if he is paid a wage sufficient to en- 
able him to do so. hat is sometimes 
called overproduction is often nothing but 
underconsumption, due to an inability to 
buy on the part of the man who would will- 
ingly do so if he had more money to spend. 
he old notion that prosperity is pro- 
duced only by the buying of a wealthy class 
has been exploded. The man who sstill 
thinks in this mistaken vein is wrong in 
the very fundamentals of economics. Pros- 
perity is not the product of the classes; 
it is the product of the masses. Today our 
well-paid workers share in the wealth now 
being produced and help create prosperity 
because they have acquired all that multi- 
plicity of wants that once distinguished 
only the well-to-do. No American employer 
of our day has any want not also possessed 
by every man that he employs. That is 
the great economic discovery we have made 
here in America in recent days. It is the 
discovery that has made this country the 
envy of all the world for its wealth and pow- 
er. And it is refusal to make the same 
discovery that kept the rest of the world 
from rising to the same degree of wealth. 
The new thing we have learned in Amer- 
ica is that before you can have economic 
progress you must accomplish two things. 
The first is to create a multiplicity of de- 
sires, and the other is to enlarge the class 
of people that shares this multiplicity of de- 
sires. That is what we have done, and we 
hope that the shining result of it all will 
be that the American standard of livin 
will become the standard for all the world. 
That the tendency is in that direction is 
shown by the fact that commissions from 
other countries are constantly coming to 
the United States to study our industrial 
methods. 
I do not profess to know what the future 
of Labor is going to be. No one knows 
what the future holds in store for the world, 
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but of one thing I am certain: That is 
that Labor is destined to share in the fu- 
ture all the good that the earth brings 
forth. I know, and every other man knows, 
that there can be no progress without sub- 
stantial gains for Labor. To see that we 
have only to look back over the pages of 
history, and we find at every step that 
man has risen only as the laboring man has 
risen. 

Some other important changes have oc- 
curred during my tenure as Secretary of 
Labor. We speak of the “labor-saving” 
machines. They are rapidly becoming 
“‘leisure-producing’” machines. believe 
they have counted a very great deal in the 
movement away from the long day and the 
seven-day week. The long day and week 
in American industry is another thing as 
dead as the dodo. There are still a few 
sections of the country where this fact has 
not been noted, among industries that ought 
to get in step without delay. In some 
other industries that have lagged behind 
I have seen the light dawning with astound- 
ing rapidity. I have seen public opinion, 
almost overnight, bring about the avoli- 
tion of the long work day. It is my firm 
conviction that our business leaders will 
soon link the shorter day with the higher 
wage as a cardinal principle of our pros- 
perity. Our fast machines must be taken 
for what they are—creators of leisure as 
well as creators of wealth. They must 
be so taken if we are to get from these ma- 
chines what they have in them to give us. 
For leisure is necessary in order to develop 
new wants among our people. The man 
who is kept too long at his work has neith- 
er the time nor the mental freshness to want 
and to buy the products we pour forth from 
our roaring industrial system. I believe 
that the business men of the future will 
be known and honored not alone for their 
success in bulding up gigantic industrial 
units and in securing a good return to in- 
vestors and management, but rather be- 
cause of their constructive ability to pay 
liberal wages for reasonable hours of work. 
All the signs of the time point in this di- 
rection. 

The time is coming when employers of 
labor will admit to their associations only 
those who pay an adequate wage, and they 
will take this step for economic reasons, 
because the man who pays a liberal wage 
enables his men to buy the products of 
industry and live up to the American stand- 
ard. Already a great majority of Ameri- 
can business leaders have seen the sound 
business judgment in this. We talk about 
the American standard of living, but Amer- 
ican employers are coming to have their 
standard of judgment, and they will ad- 
mit to their fold only those employers who 
live up to that standard, and those who 
believe in collective bargaining will admit 
to membership in their organizations only 
those workers who will produce and con- 
tribute their share. 

So far we have looked only on a rosy 
picture, both of the present and of the fu- 
ture. But American industry today and to- 
morrow faces some serious problems. It is 
— to every person interested in the well- 

eing of his country, whether he be em- 
ployer or employe, that we can never reach 
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the peak of prosperity unless every single 
industry can dispose of its product at a 
profit that yields a satisfactory return to 
its owners and a proper wage to its work- 
ers. It is true that an unprofitable indus- 
try may continue in regular operation for 
a time and store up goods in the hope of 
a future market. r it may keep its or- 
ganization intact by running part-time, 
hoping for future business. But during all 
this time it is compelled to pay wages so 
low, or give such irregular employment to 
its workers, that none of them is in a 
position to buy more than the bare neces- 
sities of life. We can’t call that prosper- 
ity. It is not prosperity within the indus- 
try so affected, and workers employed part 
time and under-paid create no prosperity 
for industries supplying other commodities 
which they would buy if they could. For 
industry in general to prosper every separate 
industry within it must prosper. If there 
are any laws upon the statute books that 
tend to prevent this prosperity, they should 
be amended accordingly. 

Right now there , to be several 
industries in our country faced with «the 
situation just described, and until these 
are put into a stable condition, with a 
chance for their workers to enjoy regular 
employment at liberal wages, we can not 
hope for the fullest measure of good busi- 
ness. 

The textile industry is one such instance. 
It has not kept pace with the onward march 
of many of our great divisions of business. 
It is true that the textile industry has had 
to contend with problems not easily fore- 
seen or controlled. Substitutes, changing 
styles, overdevelopment, and many other 
disturbing factors have sadly cut into the 
health of this once great staple of New Eng- 
land business prosperity. In a lesser de- 
gree the shoe industry has been troubled 
by too much capacity to produce that which 
we now consume, with consequent unset- 
tlement in many sections. 

The war spurred the soft coal industry to 
unusual activity, and so has brought about 
another example of unrest and utter disor- 
ganization. Coal, and ever more coal! was 
the demand when the war was at its height. 
Companies and individuals opened one new 
mine after another, with enormous increase 
in productive capacity. It had to be in 
order to meet the war's demands. When 
these had ceased we found we had a poten- 
tial production of coal that was nearly dou- 
ble the commercial, household and transpor- 
tation demands of peace. Many concerns 
continued operation at a loss or with little 
rofit, in competition with concerns more 
avorably situated. The result has been 
numerous wage cuts, unemployment, and all 
the other ailments that follow in the wake 
of overproduction and its fierce competi- 
tion. 

It seems as if wise business men and 
intelligent workers in this instance might 
have worked out some remedial methods 
to meet some of these difficulties, but the 
situation has apparently resolved itself into 
a test of endurance, with the old law of the 
survival of the fittest at work, while all 
concerned merely wait and hope for a mir- 
acle to come along. Nevertheless, I have 
lately seen more interest in this great basic 
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industry than has been exhibited during 
the past eight or ten years. Let us hope 
that before long we may see this industry 
saved from within itself and put in step 
with the onward march of American indus- 
try in general. I am satisfied that all the 
ills of coal could, and will be, adjusted 
around the council table of the industry, as 
we are learning to do in nearly every other 
American industry. 

Another problem we have on our hands 
grows out of the rapid mechanization of in- 
dustry. That name we give to the swift 
and constant introduction of automatic ma- 
chinery to take the place of hand labor or 
slower machines. It is needless for me to 
go over the long list of these new and ever 
more marvelous mechanical devices. You 
have faced them in actual experience every 
day. You have seen their tendency to throw 
men out of employment at a rate sometimes 
faster than we can re-absorb them in new 
pursuits. If you think only of the instances 
where this has occurred to you personal- 
ly, or within your observation, it is easy 
to be discouraged or alarmed. I think, 
how€ver, that we are apt to overlook the 
forces tending to ease this problem. 

The automobile industry is one in which 
the spread of automatic machines has been 
most rapid. Machines have there come in 
which do more and more of the work once 
done by human hands. But the automobile 
has created employment for hundreds of 
mechanics in service and repair stations. 
It has opened up profitable business to 
thousands of men in the running of gas 
stations and accessory stores. If it had 
not been for the modern machine in steel 
and automobile and other industries, | 
venture to say that the cheapest automo- 
bile we would be able to buy today would 
be out of the reach of the worker in indus- 
try. And my only hope is, my friends, that 
the wages of the American worker will be 
such that every working man in America 
will have at least one automobile. 

Every day industry, as it throws out 
men, creates new industries and opens up 
new avenues for profit and employment. 
The twin processes go on side by side and 
almost at even pace. When machinery was 
first invented, the old hand-worker, thrown 
out of his job, had often a long period of 
distress to endure before he could re-attach 
himself to something that paid a wage. In 
these days we move much faster, and while 
this mechanization of industry does rob 
some men of their ancient crafts, the op- 
portunities for other and equally paying and 
agreeable employment muitigly on every 
hand. Mechanization presents its problems, 
but the problems are solving themeslves, 
and will solve themselves as hee as man- 
agement will see to it that the worker gets 
his full share of that which the machine 
produces. 

Now, as we look things over, let us note 
where we all stand at the end of this brief 

eriod represented by my experience in of- 
ice. 

We have seen this mechanization working 
itself out. We have seen cases of overde- 
velopment and retarded progress in certain 
industries which yet need to work them- 
selves out, but we have witnessed a most 
gratifying trend toward closer relationship 
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and good will between employer and work- 
er. e have witnessed a steady increase 
in the earnings of the worker, with a par- 
allel progress of business, to the greatest 
prosperity we have ever known. I person- 
ally have seen many great business men 
and many leaders in other activities change 
their attitude on the question of wages. 
Whereas in former years it was well-nigh 
impossible to sway these men away from a 
universal policy of reducing wages as the 
first method of keeping expenses down in 
periods of depression, now it has gradually 
come home to our industrial leaders that 
the way to keep the country prosperous is 
to put the American worker in a position 
to buy the products of our industry. 

Just as management has changed its at- 
titude on the falsity of wage cutting poli- 
cies of the past, so labor has changed in 
many respects its attitude toward co-oper- 
ation to produce the highest possible output 
within the bounds of physical health. 

During my term of office | have seen re- 
strictive immigration brought about, to pro- 
tect the American worker from competition 
with millions of others who would come here 
to bid for his job. 

And I say to you, although I know there 
are some here from other countries, | thnik 
that was the greatest piece of legislation 
that has been enacted in America during 
the past fifty years for the benefit of the 
American working man. I will leave just 
this thought with you, that of the last 
number that came in after the war, some- 
thing over 800,000, what would have hap- 
pened to us last winter when we had un- 
employment of men, if, during the seven 
years that I have been in office, these thou- 
sands of immigrants, 70 per cent of them 
working men, would have been standing 
around the factory gates and the ware- 
houses of America asking for jobs? Would 
we have been able to maintain our wages 
that we won during the war? I leave that 
for you to answer yourselves. I have seen 
him protected also from the cheap materials 
made by the worker abroad. I have seen 
better working conditions for women adopt- 
ed. I have seen the children taken to school 
instead of to work. I have seen vocational 
education swing into force, as well as the 
rehabilitation of men disabled in war and 
in industry. I have seen war taxes on in- 
dustry reduced which has enabled it to dis- 
tribtue more of its earnings to its work- 
men. America has been made a_ safer 
place for mothers to bring babies into the 
world. I have seen a peace pact signed 
that binds all nations to foreswear resort 
to war as a national policy. And I want 
to take this opoprtunity to say again that 
there has not been a stronger force in Amer- 
ica to bring this about than you men who 
are gathered here in this convention. And 
it seems to me that this same spirit is 
creeping into industry, so that peace may 
be a universal policy. I have seen public 
opinion force the abandonment of the 
twleve-hour day and the seven-day week 
in our larger industries. I have seen the 
increase in appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the gathering of em- 
ployment statistics. We will need more 
in developing this statistical division, so 
that each month every man and woman 











in America will know where work is, where 
they can get it, and what the wages and 
conditions are that accompany that work. 

Il have seen accidents lesesned in indus- 
try. I have seen the high-speed machine 
come into being, to make the load lighter 
and the pay envelope heavier. 

When  eaned on the duties of the Sec- 
retary of Labor it was suggested by some 
that what the department needed was more 
teeth—more power to wield in times of in- 
dustrial disputes and disaffection. You 
hear the same thing to this day. The de- 
sire is expressed for some one, as I might 


put it in modern-day language, to “treat 
‘em rough.” In other words, to swing more 
power. What these critics want is a man 


not so closely in touch with either labor 
o* promnannent and willing to bang them 
oth. 

Well, if I know anything about human- 
ity—if 1 know anything about the attitude 
of the American worker and the American 
employer, any man or any official, if given 
such power—which I am glad he has not— 
would have a tough job on his hands if 
he set out to bludgeon either side into sub- 
jection to the other. These gentlemen who 
advocate force seem to me to be only ask- 
ing for compulsory settlements. The Amer- 
ican people have pretty thoroughly estab- 
lished the fact that they will not accépt 
conditions that are forced upon them against 
their will. If the day of force in adjusting 
strikes and disputes ever existed in this 
country——and to my way of thinking it nev- 
er did—that day is past, because if you 
»ve a right to force a man to work for 
ive dollars a day, you have the right to 
orce him to work for two dollars a day. 
‘ou could also force the employer to do 
that ehich would probably bankrupt him. 
Thev have tried this in other countries, but 
it has never worked well. If 1 read history 
aright, no question, industrial or other- 
wise, in the history of the world was ever 
settled for good if it was settled by force. 
These forced decisions sometimes have to 
be accepted by the weaker party, but they 
remain in effect only so long as it takes 
the weaker party to grow strong enough for 
retaliation. Then it always turned and 
forced a still more objectionable decision on 
the other group. 

No more reasonable or intelligent in- 
dividuals exist anywhere in the world than 
we find among the managers and workers 
in American industry, and I believe it is 
at the council table, in quiet conversation, 
and in looking at the other fellow’s side 
from every angle, that a trade dispute can 
be settled in the way that lasts because 
it is right. 

Our Government has no power to force 
either of the contending interests, and the 
workers and business men in America are 
well aware of the fact. Persuasion is the 
big instrument in the adjustment of dis- 
putes between men and women; yes, be- 
tween nations, too. Conciliatory measures 


are always the best and American indus- 
try knows it. 

When it cemes to force and putting teeth 
into Government agencies for the mainte- 
nance of peace in industry, I am frank to 
confess that many times in the adjustment 
heat of discussion, | 


of disputes, in the 
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have wished myself for the power to force 
the settlement. I know of some here who 
have expressed themselves to the same ef- 
fect. I remember on one occasion a par- 
ticular gentlemen, who is a delegate to this 
convention, said to me, “Why don't you 
force a settlement? If I were Secretary of 
Labor that’s what I would do.” I said to 
him, “Which side would | use the force 
on?"’ And he answered, “Why, force the 
other fellow to settle on our terms.”’ That 
is the trouble. We all want to use force, 
but we want it used on the other fellow. 

I don’t wish to be misunderstood. I be- 
lieve in voluntary arbitration. What | am 
trying to emphasize is that my eight years’ 
experience in office has taught me that 
force will never work. We must arrive at 
our industrial conclusions in a_ peaceful 
and harmonious way. All our problems 
can be solved without resort to violence if 
we but sit about the council table and 
think in terms of what is best for all con- 
cerned, the people as well as ourselves. 

It might be well if we all read again 
that part of the act creating the Depart- 
ment of Labor which defines its purpose. 
‘The purpose of the Department of Labor 
shall be to foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States, to improve their working conditions, 
and to advance their opportunities for prof- 
itable employment.” 

One can not expect to have the unani- 
mous approval of both sides in every dis- 
pute between employer and worker, but 
when he decides according to that which 
he believes is right, he knows that he has 
done his duty as he sees it. 

When I came into office eight years ago 
next March, I gave out this statement to 
the press in my home city of Pittsburgh: 

“Employers and employes have their du- 
ties one to the other and both to the pub- 
lis, as well as their respective rights. I 
will “endeavor to secure a proper recogni- 
tion from both of their duties as well as 
their rights. Whatever I do, I'll play the 
game straight, and expect others to do like- 
wise.”’ 

That was the end of the quotation of my 
interview in Pittsburgh when I _ boarded 
the train to go to Washington and assume 
my duties as Secretary of Labor. I be- 
lieved it then. I believe it now, and I be- 
lieve as long as I am associated with that 
department I shall do all in my power to 
foster, promote and develop the best in- 
terests of the wage earners of the United 
States and to advance their interests for 
profitable employment. 

I want to conclude by saying that the 
press has been very generous to this con- 
vention in publishing the proceedings, and 
as we read them in the Department of La- 
bor and see the gains you have made dur- 
ing the last year and see the great difficul- 
ties that have presented themselves to you, 
we, too, are in accord with the sentiments 
expressed in press editorials, that you have 
done well. Particularly do I want to say 
this because I believe in placing the flow- 
ers during life, and not in placing them 
on the coffin after a man is dead—the stand 
that your President took in his opening ad- 
dress, when he said that this convention 
and organized labor shall be purged of the 
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Communistic element in America has met 
with the universal approval of every man 
who thinks that and sees right, and the 
editorials in the great pers of America 
are praising your President for the stand 
he has taken and your endorsement of his 
stand on this particular subject. 

Glad and happy and honored am I to 
have been invited by you, and if when I 
pass out of the picture as a government 
official, my acts and services will have been 
such that you will invite me to come and 
address you again, | shall be very glad and 
happy to do so. 


At the conclusion of the address of the 
Secretary of Labor the delegates and visi- 
tors arose and applauded for some little 
time. 

President Green: I wish to add to your 
splendid demonstration just made, a word 
of appreciation of the splendid address de- 
livered to us by our distinguished visitor, 
the Secretary of Labor. I know we feel 
grateful to him for coming here and bring- 
ing to us this inspiring and instructive 
address. We shall read it over again and 
again, and it will appear in the printed pro- 
ceedings of the convention. We wish to 
thank you for coming here, Secretary Davis, 
and for the splendid address you delivered. 

We will now resume the report of the 
Committee on Legislation—Secretary Fla- 
herty. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 
Miners 

Your Committee notes from the report 
of the Executive Council under the caption 
“Miners” on page 69 the great importance 
to the Mine Workers of the proposed Wat- 
son-Rathbone measure, which seeks to cre- 
ate a Bituminous Coal Commission and 
otherwise improve labor conditions in the 
coal industry. The Senate investigation re- 
ferred to in the Council’s report called pub- 
lic notice sharply to the heroic struggle 
of the Miners in the communities affected. 
If the proposed corrective legislation can 
now be enacted this struggle will not have 
been in vain. 

We recommend that the Executive Coun- 
cil give every aid to the United Mine Work- 
ers in securing the early passage of the 
Watson-Rathbone Bill. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Wage Increase for Federal Employes 

It is gratifying to note from the Execu- 
tive Council's Report under caption “Wage 
Increases for Federal Employes” on pages 
79-80, that some progress was made at 
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the last session of Congress, through the 
enactment of the Welch Bill, to raise Fed- 
eral pay standards. Difficulties in admini- 
stration and application have arisen which, 
in some instances, have nullified the intent 
of the Congress and consequently supple- 
mentary legislation will be required. 


Your Committee commends the Executive 
Council for its effective co-operation to- 
ward the passage of this legislation and 
urges a continuation of this co-operation 
until the necessary supplementary legisla- 
tion is enacted. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Retirement of Federal Employes 


It is noted with aprpoval by your Com- 
mittee the report of the Executive Coun- 
cil under the caption “Retirement of Fed- 
eral Employes" on page 80, that the Sen- 
ate and certain House committees have 
passed favorably upon the pending liber- 
alized Civil Service Retirement legislation. 
Attention is called to the fact that the 
Chairman of the House Rules Committee 
prevented consideration of the Bill in the 
House. That he could do so, emphasizes 
the need for a revision of the House rules 
mentioned elsewhere in this committee re- 
port. 


Your Committee 


the Executive 
Council to continue its very effective co- 


urges 


operation with interested affiliates until 
this needed legislation is finally enacted. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


“Lame Duck” 


The proposal to eliminate the so-called 
“Lame Duck” session of Congress by a con- 
stitutional amendment has been frequently 
approved by conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. Your Committee 
notes with regret from the report of the 
Executive Council under the caption “Lame 
Duck” Amendment on page 80, that reac- 
tionary influences in the House in the pres- 
ent Congress were able to delay this sorely 
needed reform. 

We recommend that the Executive Coun- 
cil co-operate with other interested groups 
in getting the Seventy-First Congress to 
approve the proposed amendment in satis- 
factory form for subsequent submission to 
the States. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Amendment 
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The Navy Bill 


Your Committee notes from the report 
of the Executive Council under the caption 
“The Navy Bill” on pages 80-81, that this 
important legislation endorsed by the 
Metal Trades Department relating to con- 
struction of cruisers in Government Navy 
Yards, is now awaiting Senate action. 

We therefore recommend that the Execu- 
tive Council lend every aid to interested 
affiliates toward having the pending legis- 
lation enacted in satisfactory form. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Memorial to Deceased Members 


President Green: It has been the custom 
of each succeeding convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to pay a tribute 
of respect to those outstanding representa- 
tives of organized labor who, during the 
preceding year, have passed into the Great 
Beyond. We have always maintained this 
custom with unbroken regularity. : 

During the past year a number of those 
whom we knew well, some whose voices 
were heard in the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, passed 
away. It seems but yesterday that we 
heard the voices of some of our dear friends, 
outstanding representatives of the Amer- 
ican labor movement, when we clasped 
their hands and bid them welcome. We 
can scarcely realize that they are gone. 
Their voices were raised in the Los Angeles 
Convention in support of the ideals and pur- 
poses of our great movement. But the 
Great Reaper called them; they are not 
here, and we miss them. So it seems to 
me quite appropriate that we will, at this 
time, pay a silent tribute of respect to their 
memory. 


A list has been prepared which will be ‘ 


read by Secretary Morrison. After the list 
has been read, I am going to call upon 
all of the delegates and visitors to rise 
and stand for a moment in silence as a 
tribute of respect to the memory of our 


departed friends. 


Secretary Morrison read the following: 


LIST OF PROMINENT OFFICIALS OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR WHO DIED IN 1927 AFTER 
aa ANGELES CONVENTION AND 


Mr. P. F. O'Meara, President of the Con- 
necticut State Federation of Labor, died 
December 11, 1927. He resided at 215 
Meadow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Mrs. Sara A. Conbo: we Secretary-Treasur- 
er, United Textile orkers of America. 
—e. January 8, 192 

Richard Metcalf, Financier of the 
‘qunamen Molders’ Union of North 
America, at his residence Park Flats, Mc- 
Millan St. and Park Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Died January 24, 1928. 

Mr. John P. Coughlin, Secretary, Central 
Trades and Labor Council of Greater New 
York and vicinity, Room 401, 287 Broadway, 
New York City. Died January 20, 1928. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, Organizer and Mem- 
ber of Legislative Committee, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Died February 25, 1928. 

Mr. B. A. Larger, Secretary-Treasurer, 
United Garment Workers of America. Died 
June 24, 1928. 

Mr. William Neer, Secretary, Milk Wagon 
Drivers, ne Illinois. Died May, 1928. 

Mr. E. flirschfield, Associate Editor 
of the eee > er Died July 7, 
1928, La Fayette, Ind. 

Mr. Henry Miller, Brewery Workers. Died 
August 3, 1928, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. James Duncan, First Vice-President, 
American Federation of Labor. Died Sep- 
tember 14, 1928, Quincy, Mass. 

Mr. Jere L. Sullivan, Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Hotel and Restaurant Employes, etc. 
Died September 27, 1928, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. William Ashton, General Organizer, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, New 
York. 

Mr. John G. Clay, Dye House Teamsters, 
Chicago, Illinois. Died November, 1928. 

Mr. Edward J. Evans, Vice-President, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers of America, Chicago, Ill. Died July 
20, 1928. 

Mr. William Cunliff, Sixth Vice-President, 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
Millenocket, Maine. Died January |, 1928. 

Mr. Barnard Abrams, Member of General 
Executive Board, United Garment Workers 
of North America. Died June, 1928 

Mr. John Pinna, Organizer of United Gar- 
ment Workers of North America. Died 
November 16, 1928. 

Mr. William Devine, Organizer, Bricklay- 
ers, Masons and Plasterers International 
Union. Died November 22, 28. 

Mr. John O'Neill, International Molders 
Union. Died December, 1928. 

Mr. John E. Conway, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union. a te Jul 1928. 

Mr. S. Tyson Kinsell, Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent National Federation of Federal Em- 
ee Philadelphia, Pa. Died November, 

Mr. Edmund J. Reed, 
Metal Polishers International Union. 
October 5, 1928 

Mr. W. S. Burchfield, Organizer, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Painters and Decora- 
tors. Died October, 1928. 

Mr. Alex Strachan, Member General Ex- 
ecutive Board, Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America. Died June, 1928. 

Mr. Andrew Steele, Member International 
Executive Board United Mine Workers of 
America. Died October, 1928. 

Mr. Edward J. Dobbins, Member Interna- 
tional Executive Board, United Mine Work- 


Vice-President, 
Died 
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Belleville, Died 
r. James Gleason, Member Executive 
Board District No. 1, United Mine Workers 
ow Scranton, Pa. Died January, 

Mr. Martin McGraw, Member Internation- 
al Executive Board, Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Died August 27, 1928. 

Mr. Delbane, Vice-President, International 
Union of Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers. 


ers of America, Illinois. 


June, 


President Green: This long list of our 
departed friends reminds us of the inexor- 
able march of the Great Reaper into our 
ranks. While we all know most of those 
who passed away, we can remember most 
distinctly that Sister Sara A. Conboy was 
with us in the Los Angeles convention and 
served, as she served at many preceding 
conventions, as Secretary of the Committee 
on Organization; and I am sure you all re- 
member the familiar face of our old friend 
Jere L. Sullivan who, it seems to me, had 
attended every convention of the American 
Federation of Labor since I can remember. 


We will ask the delegates and visitors to 
stand for a moment in silence as a tribute 
of our respect to the name and the charac- 
ter and the worth of these departed mem- 
bers of our great labor movement. 

All those present in the convention arose 
and remained standing in silence for one 
minute. 


President Green: In connection with the 
remarks | have just made. You all remem- 
ber that great, sturdy leader of our move- 
ment who attended our conventions from 
the beginning, Vice-President James Dun- 
can, who was associated with the great 
President of our movement in its formation 
and attended our conventions with unbroken 
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regularity until he was called away. It 
seems scarcely possible that these things 
are true, yet we must realize that they are 
gone, never to return. 

Delegate Boehling, Chairman of Commit- 
tee on Arrangements, read the following: 


Church Announcement 


On Sunday a number of officers and dele- 
gates will occupy pulpits in the churches 
of New Orleans, at both morning and eve- 
ning services. President William Green 
will speak at 11:00 a. m. in the First Bap- 
tist Church, 3426 St. Charles Avenue; Mr. 
Frank Morrison at the First Unitarian 
Church, at Jefferson Avenue and Daneel 
Street. A number of other officers and 
delegates will also speak in _ various 
churces as will be announced in the press. 

These arrangements have been made 
through the courtesy of a local Committee 
of Ministers and in co-operation with the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

All delegates and guests are extended a 
cordial invitation to these services. 

Mass for delegates at St. Paul's Catholic 
Cathedral, at 10:00 a. m., Sunday. Rev. 
J. W. Maguire, President of St. Viator's 
College, Bourbonnais, Illinois, will deliver 
the sermon. Pews will be reserved for 
delegates and visitors, who are cordially 
invited to attend. 

Two labor representatives will speak at 
Jewish Synagogue Friday evening at 7:30 
o'clock. 

The speaker at Temple Sinai will be John 
P. Frey, and at Touro Synagogue, James 
Starr. 

At 12:30 o'clock the convention was ad- 
journed to 2:30 o'clock of the same day. 


Fifth Day---Friday Afternoon Session 


Mullen, 
C.), Oglesby, 


The convention was called to order at 
2:30 o'clock by President Green. 


Absentees 


Greenfield, Horn, Moyer, Conley, Horan, 
Nelson, Zaritsky, Stetsky, Gmeiner, Gillot, 
Brock, Bock, Rose, Gibbons, Gorman, Lane, 
Kelly, Lewis, (J.-L.), Murray, Kennedy, 
Golden, Nesbit, Hannah, Sullivan (H. W.), 
Hanson, Mauro, Jewell, Ross, Ely, Barry, 
Iglesias, Hatch, McConaughey, Cabral, 
Stewart, Johnson, Amie, Diffee, Augustino, 
Marksbury, Menton, Sheehan, Purcell, Her- 
der, Bower, Trimmer, Covert, Walsh, Hunt, 
Mitchell (T.), Albert, Clark, Mezzacapo, 


Werkmeister, Stahl, Campbell (A. 
McCarthy (D. D.), Fuchs, 
Tuggle, Borris, Latham, McElligott, Hill, 


Calvin, Rohrmoser, Powers, Elliott. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORTS OF EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL OF AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR 


Secretary Morrison read the following: 


Radio Broadcasting 


The Executive Council, in the report al- 
ready submitted, referred quite at length to 
the subject of radio broadcasting. It is 
prompted in presenting this further report 
with specific reference to a particular situa- 
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tion and development requiring attention 
at this time. 

There is going on at the present time a 
fierce struggle ie desirable wave lengths. 
The doleakte wave lengths or frequencies 
available for broadcasting in the United 
States are extremely limited. Great business 
and corporate interests have put in their 
claims. They are vigorously contesting for 
the right to use the limited broadcasting 
field for commercial purposes. 

Only one broadcasting station in the 
United States is owned by and operated in 
the interest of organized labor. That is sta- 
tion WCFL, owned and operated during the 
past three years by the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, a regluarly chartered city central 
ae of the American Federation of La- 
or. 


In the recent reallocation of wave lengths, 
time and power, by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, that commission assigned to sta- 
tion WCFL a wave length which does not 
permit of broadcasting from Chicago after 
eight o'clock in the evening at this time of 
the year, and also reduced its power to 1000 
watts. The effect of this action of the Ra- 
dio Commission is not only to restrict the 
area over which WCFL can be heard, thus 
treating the station as though it were 
purely local in interest and usefulness, but 
also to keep it off the air entirely during 
most of the evening, which is the only time 
that persons employed during the day have 
the leisure to use their receiving sets. 

In order to give the working people of the 
nation the service to which they are entitled 
from this station, it must have an exclusive 
national channel with unlimited time and 
ample power. An application for such ex- 
clusive channel, full time and the neces- 
sary power for station WCFL is now pend- 
ing before the Federal Radio Commission. 

In its broadcasting program, the station 
is earnestly endeavoring to carry out the 

rinciples and policies of the American 

ederation of Labor. The officers of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, including those 
who are actively engaged in the management 
of station WCFL, have requested the advice 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
relation to the program of the station and 
assistance in the efforts being made to se- 
cure the necessary allocation of wave 
length, time and power. 

The Executive Council recommends that 
the President of the American Federation 
of Labor be authorized and instructed to 
appoint a standing committee of such num- 
ber or to select some person or persons as 
he may deem wise to advise station WCFL 
in relation to matters affecting organized 
labor in connection with the programs of 
that station, such committee, person, or 
persons to report to the Executive Council 
at regular intervals, and to take such further 
steps and enter into such further under- 
standings as will insure the full observance 
of labor's ideals, principles and policies 
enunciated from time to time by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and carry labor's 
constructive, beneficial and humanitarian 
voice to all parts of our land and into every 
ome. 

The Council further recommends that 
every effort be made to secure from the 
Federal Radio Commission the desired allo- 
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cation of wave length, time and power, and 
that the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be therefore authorized to 
render such assistance in this respect as 
may be in their power, and further, that 
the officers of all national and international 
unions be likewise urged to assist in the 
efforts to secure the necessary allocation 
and permits from the Federal Radio Com- 
mission for station WCFL. 


It is further recommended that in event 
these efforts fail, steps be taken to bring 
the entire matter to the attention of the 
Congress of the United States. 


It is understood that the station will con- 
tinue to adhere strictly to the principles 


and policies of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Brewery Workers—Firemen 


A question having arisen as to the inter- 
pretation to govern the terms of agreement 
reached September 9, 1927, between the 
International Union of Brewery, Flour, Ce- 
real and Soft Drink Workers and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen and Oil- 
ers, it is understood and agreed that be- 
cause of an agreement entered into between 
the International Union of Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers and the 
Premier Malt Products Company of Peoria 
Heights and Peoria, Illinois, providing for 
the employment of members of the Inter- 
national Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers in all departments, 
and by reason of this company acquiring 
the former Bosch Company plant with its 
contract with the International Union of 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Work- 
ers automatically extending over the Bosch 
plant that all employed at the Bosch plant 
shall be members of the International Union 
of Brewe y, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers and that those employed in that 
plant who are members of the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers shall be 
transferred to the International Union of 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Work- 
ers and as is provided in the agreement of 
September 9, 1927, hereinbefore referred to. 

nasmuch as the agreement of Septem- 
ber 9, 1927, likewise requires that the In- 
ternational Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers shall transfer the 
firemen employed at the _ Fleischmann’'s 
Yeast and Syrup plant at Peking, Illinois, 
to the International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers, in order that the transfers 
mutually agreed to may be effected at the 
same time, it is further understood and 
agreed that such mutual transfers set forth 
in the agreement of September 9, 1927, and 
interpreted as hereinbefore set forth shall 
take place on January 2, 1929, that the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor be authorized and requested to noti- 
fy the managements of the respective plants 
involved of the agreements reached and of 
the transfer of members to be made on 
January 2, 1929, and that both Internation- 
al Unions are to notify their respective local 
unions of these agreements and direct them 
to transfer the members involved and as 
herein agreed to on January 2, 1929. 

Signed this 22nd day of November, 1928. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION OF BREWERY, 
FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT DRINK 


WORKERS. 
JOSEPH OBERGFELL, 
A. J. KREGLER. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
FIREMEN AND OILERS. 


OHN_A. McNAMARA, 
OS. W. MORTON. 


Referred to Committee on Report of Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


i Secretary Flaherty continued the report 
as follows: 


Citizens on Public Works 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council, page 81, under the above cap- 
tion, the committee reported as follows: 


In the judgment of your_committee the 
legislation embodied in the Bacon Bill is of 
an important and timely nature, and we 
therefore recommend that the Executive 
Council continue its efforts for the Bill's 
early passage. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Night Work in Postal Service 


It is heartening to note from the report 
of the Executive Council, under the caption 
“Night Work in Postal Service,” on page 82, 
that the long fight of the organized Postal 
Workers for recognition by the Government 
of the hardshins of night work has been at 
least partially successful. 

Your Committee would call attention to 
the splendid response made by the Congress 
to the urgings of the postal workers and 
organized labor to override the President's 
veto of the Sproul night work bill. Our 
President is given much authority and there 
is a general inclination to accept his judg- 
ment as final and conclusive on legislative 
matters, especially those relating to gov- 
ernment employes. 

Yet in this instance, the Congress by the 
overwhelming majority of nearly eight to 
one in both Houses, rejected the President's 
veto as not justifiable and thereby reiter- 
ated its view in favoring additional pay for 
postal night workers. 

This night work legislation is but the 
groundwork—the start toward more effect- 
ive relief measures to bring about a reduc- 
tion in postal night work requirements, 
which is the end sought by the employes af- 
fected. 

We commend the Executive Council for 
its very effective aid in this prolonged leg- 
islative fight and urge continued co-opera- 
— further improvements are se- 
cured. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
Panama Canal Employes 


On the report of the Executive Council, 
under the caption “Panama Canal Em- 


ployes,” on page 82, we recommend that the 
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Executive Council continue to work for the 
early enactment of the Denison Bill for the 
retirement of Panama Canal employes. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Estate Tax 


On the report of the Executive Council, 
under the caption “Estate Tax,"" on page 
82, your Committee notes with approva a 
successful efforts of the Executive Council 
to block the attempts to repeal the estate 
tax. We recommend a continuation of 
this vigilance in order that the ideas of 
the American Federation of Labor on this 
subject, as frequently expressed in Conven- 
tions, shall ‘be conformed to in any tax 
legislation enacted. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Cuban Cigar Competition 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Connell page 82, under the above cap- 
tion, the Committee reported as follows: 

This proposed legislation is fraught with 
grave danger to the organized Cigar Makers 
and the cigar industry, and your Committee 
urges the Executive Council to use its ut- 
most influence to prevent the enactment of 
the bill. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Mississippi Flood Control 


On the report of the Executive Council 
under the caption “Mississippi Flood Con- 
trol,” on page 83, your Committee com- 
mends the Executive Council for its ef- 
fective insistance that flood control legis- 
lation, in its larger essentials at least, con- 
form to the declarations of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


McNary-Haugen Bill 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the caption “McNary- 
Haugen Bill," on page 83, your Committee 
reports as follows: 

Indications are that farm relief legislation 
will again be considered by the Seventieth 
Congress at the forthcoming session. Just 
what form this relief will take it is not 
possible to accurately forecast. 

We commend the Executive Council for 
its sincere endeavors to be helpful in the 
solution of this intricate problem and re- 
commend that it continue to lend its aid at 
the short session of Congress——or at an 
extra session should one be called—along 
lines calculated to be effective and con- 
structive. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Retirement for Ex-Service Officers 


On that pus of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the caption “Retirement 
for Ex-Service Officers,” on page 83, the 
Committee reports as follows: 





The Council is commended for its valued 
co-operation in securing the final enact- 
ment—in the face of a presidential veto— 
of the Fitzgerald-Tyson Bill. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 
Memorial to General Gorgas 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the caption ‘Memorial 
to General Gorgas,” on page 83, your Com- 
mittee notes with approval the Executive 
Council's successful support of the Gorgas 
Memoria) legislation, which provides for fit- 
tine recognition of an enlightened humani- 
tarian. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 


Farms for Narcotic Victims 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the caption ‘‘Farms for 
Narcotic Victims,” page 83, your Commit- 
tee notes the progress made in the enact- 
ment of this humane legislation and urges 
the Executive Council to continue its advo- 
cacy until the Bill is finally passed by the 
Senate. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 
Filipino Restriction 


On that part of the Executive Council 
under the caption “Filipino Restriction” on 
page 84, your Committee reports as follows: 

This portion of the Executive Council's 
report was considered in conection with 
Resolution No. 16, introduced by Delegates 
Andrew Furuseth, Victor A. Olander and 
Paul Scharrenberg of the International Sea- 
man’s Union which relates to the same sub- 
ject. 


Favoring Endorsement of Welch Bill Pro- 
viding for Exclusion of Filipinos 


Resolution No. 16—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Victor A. Olander, and Paul 
Scharrenberg, of the International Seamen's 
Union of America: 


WHEREAS, The desire for cheap labor 
has acted like aecancer in American pri- 
vate and public life, destroying American 
ideals and preventing the development of a 
nation based upon racial unity; and 

WHEREAS, In turn this desire has ex- 
ploited the Negro, the Chinese, the Japan- 
ese, the Hindus, as in turn each has been 
regulated or excluded; and 

WHEREAS, The Malays of the Philip- 
pines were in 1924 omitted from the gen- 
eral policy excluding all who cannot be- 
come citizens; and 


WHEREAS, There are a sufficient num- 
ber of Filipinos ready and willing to come 
to the United States to create a race prob- 
lem equal to that already here; and 


WHEREAS, Nothing short of exclusion 
can prevent the consummation of the desire 
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for cheap labor and its willingness to come; 
and 


WHEREAS, The Welch Bill, H. R. 13900, 
is designed to and will prevent the Filipi- 
nos from being imported; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, that we 
endorse said bill and urge its immediate 
passage; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the proper committee of 
Congress. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence. 


Delegate Scharrenberg, Seamen: This 
Filipino question is not one that concerns 
the seamen alone; sooner or later you will 
have the Filipinos brought to your door, 
even though you be highly skilled mechan- 
ics. At the present time there are 50,000 
Filipinos in Hawaii and’ 80,000 in Califor- 
nia. The Filipino has a very remarkable 
status; he is not a citizen of the United 
States, he is not eligible to citizenship, and 
yet he is not an alien—he is in between, 
hanging in the air. 

Now, that peculiar status gives the Filip- 
nos enjoyable privileges. There are II,- 
000,000 Filipinos in their native land and 
every one of them, with the exception of the 
few who have contagious diseases, may 
transfer his residence to any part of the 
United States at his own sweet pleasure. 
That is brought about through the immigra- 
tion “Bill of 1924, which excluded Japanese 
and others, but it left out the residents 
of the islands under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

The bill that has been introduced by Con- 
gressman Welch, of California, amends that 
particluar section by stating, “except the 
Phillippine Islands.” Then the Filipino will 
be covered by the Immigration Law, because 
he will be an alien. 

In the Executive Council's Report there 
is reference made to opposition to Filipino 
restriction, and the opposition is quoted as 
follows: ‘“‘We have been met with the dec- 
laration that it would be unconstitutional 
to make Filipinos ineligible to admission 
as they are American citizens under the 
law.” The Filipinos are not and never have 
been citizens of the United States under 
the law. There has been a dispute about 
their eligibility to citizensip, but that dis- 
pute has been settled by the Federal courts 
of the United States. The Filipinos are in 
exactly the same status as all other Asiat- 
ics. It may be of interest to know just 
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what the Naturalization Law is. It was en- 
acted in 1790 and provides for citizenship 
for all free-born white men. As a result 
of the Civil War it included the negroes, 
so that at the present time white men and 
negroes are eligible to citizenship, but 
neither yellow nor brown men are eligible to 
citizenship under our law. Therefore the 
Filipinos are in the same class as the Japan- 
ese, Chinese and others. 

This is not a problem confronting the 
Californians or the seamen alone; it is a 
problem that is just as serious as the 
Chinese and Japanese problems were. I 
hope you will all urge the passage of the 
Welch Bill. 

Delegate Stribling asked if the Welch Bill 
provided for the exclusion of the Filipinos 
now in the Hawaiian Islands. Delegate 
Scharrenberg stated that they had the 
same status as other Asiatics. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Post Office Laborers 


Bills for increase in wages for post office 


laborers, messengers and watchmen have 
been presented during the last two con- 
gresses. They were opposed by Postmast- 


er General New and were said to be con- 
trary to the President's economic program. 
Hearings were held by the Committee on 
Post Office and Post Reade but no report 
was made. It was contended by members 
of the committee that no change could be 
made until a general bill increasing the 
wages of postal employes would be con- 
sidered. 


This portion of the Executive Council’s 
report was considered in connection with 
Resolution No. 88 intoduced by Delegate 
Leonard J. Tuggle of the Post Office La- 
borers’ Union No. 17991, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 


American Federation of Labor Urged To 
Support Legislation Pending in Con- 
gress Granting Wage Increase to 
Post Office Laborers, Watch- 
men and Messengers and 
Laborers in the Rail- 
way Mail Service 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegate Leonard 
J. Tuggle of the Post Office Laborers’ Union 
No. 17,991, of St. Louis, Mo. 


WHEREAS, There is pending in the Con- 
ress of the United States a bill known as 

. R. 9955 entitled “A Bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An Act reclassifying the salaries 
of postmasters and employes of the Postl 
Service, readjusting their salaries and com- 
pensation on an equitable basis, increasing 
postal rates to provide for such readjust- 
ment and for other purposes, aproved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1925;’” and 
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WHEREAS, There have been hearings held 
on the said Bill before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, House of Representatives, Seven- 
tieth Congress, First Session, on May 10, 
11 and 12, 1928; and 

WHEREAS, During the proceedings of the 
hearings much stress has been placed upon 
the duties as is performed by the laborer 
group and many other phases of discussion 
that is of little or no import to the issue 
involved; and 

WHEREAS, The purpose of the bill is to 
rant the laborers in Post Offices and the 

ailway Mail Service a fair and equitable 
increase in salary to enable them to one 
with the high cost of living as exist in the 
larger cities where post office laborers are 
employed; and 

WHEREAS, The present salaries of $1500 
for the first year and $1600 for the suc- 
ceeding years of service paid to such la- 
borers of the Postal Service are wholly in- 
adequate to provide a living in accordance 
with the American standard of living; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers and Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor continue their efforts and use every 
influence to urge upon the Congress of the 
United States the passage of H. R. 9955. 

Your Committee recommends concurrence. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Favoring Extension of Age Limit for Ap- 
plicants for Employment Under the 
Federal Government 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegates John Coe- 
field, Thomas E. Burke, William Fallon, 
Charles Anderson, Charles M. Rau, of the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumb- 
ers and Steam Fitters of the United States 
and Canada: 

WHEREAS, The existing age limit for 
applicants for a in the various 

e 


departments of our eral Government is 
limited to the age of forty-five; and 
WHEREAS, We believe this unfair to men 


of long experience in our particular trade; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That wes the Officers and 
Delegates to this Convention, endorse the 
qeeneing of this age limit; and be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That this resolution be pre- 
sented by the United Association to the 
next Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Their are numerous involvments in this 
question and your Committee therefore gave 
the resolution the closest scrutiny and 
thought. It was developed during the com- 


mittee discussion that government employ- 
ment covers such a wide field that a uni- 
versal rule with respect to age or other 
qualifications can not be satisfactorily ap- 
plied. 
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For instance, in the postal service, the 
work of mail distribution on trains and dis- 
tribution and delivery in post offices re- 
guires an alertness of mind and strength 
of body that precludes the absorption into 
these activities of workers of relatively ad- 
vanced age. This is likewise true of expert 
work in many other government depart- 
ments where years of training is required 
along special lines that the present civil 
service entrance age limitation of forty-five 
years has worked no great hardship and 
is dictated by sound principles. 

On the other hand there are government 
activities employing workers who learn their 
trades in private industrial establishments 
and who are now deprived of an opportunity 
to enter government employment because 
of the operations of the aforesaid rule. 

It was further developed, as one reason 
for proceeding slowly with this proposal 
to change the civil service entrance age, 
that the Federal Civil Service Retirement 
Act, which labor has always supported, 
might be impaired if there was no age bar 
to government employment with the re- 
sultant influx of aged workers. 

Your Committee was agreed that our gov- 
ernment should not continue an arbitrary 
age bar to all government employment. 
Modification of the existing policy, espe- 
cially with respect to pursuits where men 
may get their first training in private in- 
dustry, is needed. 

Because of the many complexities of this 
question your committee recommends ref- 
erence of the resolution to the Executive 
Council, with instructions to confer with all 
the affiliates concerned, in an endeavor to 
formulate a new policy appropriate to the 
needs of each group of government workers. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Trotesting, Sasente of Free Bill and Pro- 
i 


posed ll to Be Introduced by the 
United States Shipping Board De- 
signed to Repeal Provisions 


of Seamen’s Act 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Victor A. Olander and Paul 
Scharrenberg of the International Seamen's 
Union of America: 

WHEREAS, Mr. Free, a representative in 
Congress from the Eighth Congressional 
District of California, has introduced two 
bills, H. R. 9490 and 9491, both of which 
bills respond to the desires of some Ameri- 
can ship owners and to all ship owners of 
foreign countries; and 


WHEREAS, Said bills, together with a 


bill for the modification and amendments 

of the maritime laws of the United States, 
to be introduced by the United States Ship- 
ping Board, have for their purpose the re- 
eal of all the important features of the 
a Follette Seamen’s Act; and 


WHEREAS, The said La Follette Seamen's 
Act was especially passed in the further- 
ance of the development of the Merchant 
Marine of the United States and also the 
development of a personnel for such Mer- 
chant Marine and for its training and pros- 
pective use for the Navy in time of war; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, that we 
most emphatically protest against the pass- 
age of said bills introduced by Representa- 
tive Free and also the bill to be introduced 
by the United States Shipping Board; and, 
be .it further. 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, the Committee of Commerce of 
the Senate, the Committee of Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence. 

Delegate Furuseth, in discussing the re- 
port of the committee, said in part: In 
1921 the Seamen were locked out, with the 
purpose of destroying the organization of 
seamen, root and branch. The further pur- 
pose was to repeal every bit of legislation 
that had been enacted for the protection 
of seamen, for the protection of safety at 
sea, and for the development of a person- 
nel that would make it possible for the 
United States to take its true and proper 
place upon the water. The destruction of 
our organization was pretty well accom- 
plished. From eighty to ninety thousand 
we were reduced to sixteen or eighteen 
thousand. From sailing under agreement 
with employers for about twenty years on 
the Pacific we were destroyed utterly so 
far as any recognition was concerned. The 
same condition existed on the Atlantic. In 
order to accomplish the purpose they spent 
something like twelve to fourteen million 
dollars of Uncle Sam's good money, and 
used to the queen’s taste that delectable 
aggregation of citizens called the Il. W. W. 

All these things went on until 1923, when 
they introduced a bill to repeal the Sea- 
men's Act, another bill to amend it and 
another bill to suspend it. The bill to 
amend was reported from the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, got on 
the floor of the House, and notwithstanding 
the overwhelming Republican majority that 
was in the House at the time the bill was 
beaten by a majority of more than one 
hundred votes. The direct attack on the 

"= 
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Seamen's Bill was then stopped. Since 
that time they disregarded absolutely the 
safety clauses of the Seamen's Act. You 
have noticed in the last few days some of 
the results of that. It has only come to 
your notice because it was very serious 
and because some very prominent people 
were mixed up and were lost in it. 

In other cases we have had to go to the 
courts to get parts of the Seamen’s Act 
enforced, and we can only get such parts 
enforced as are placed in the courts for en- 
forcement. The parts that are under super- 
vision of the Department of Commerce are 
not enforced. Mr. Hoover, the Inspector 
General, has repeatedly issued instructions 
about seamen, about boatmen, etc., but 
they are very largely waste paper, and he 
knows it. Those certificates provided for have 
been disregarded, they have been bought, 
stolen, forged, obtained by perjury, etc., 
and when you catch the men forging those 
Papers red-handed and they are arrested by 
secret service men, who were brought to the 
spot to see the forging done, they were 
afterwards let go with the warning “Don't 
do it again.” 

When the question of watches at sea, 
which is purely a safety measure, came up, 
in order to get it enforced we had to take 
it to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. When we got there it was restored 
to its original status and meaning. Then 
the ship owners and lawyers in New York 
met and invented the new term of ‘‘Main- 
tenance.” They tried to get around the de- 
cision, and at that time Mr. Free of Cali- 
fornia introduced a bill to give them the 
full right to do so. It did not pass in that 
Congress, nor in the last session of Con- 
gress, but it is in the committee ready to 
be taken up at any moment, and nobody 
can tell when it will be taken up, because 
the foreign ship-owners want it, and the 
American ship-owners usually want what 
the foreign ship-owners want. There are 
two bills, both of them bad. 

Now, with reference to the bill that is go- 
ing to come up. They have been working 
upon it for five or six years. It is a codi- 
fication and at the same time an amend- 
ment of the whole maritime law. Since 
they could not wipe it out at one time they 
are mixing it so together with other sec- 
tions it would be practically impossible for 
anyone to get a real understanding of it. 

There is one thing they cannot absolute- 
ly wipe out, the freedom clause, because 
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the Supreme Court is going to make a dis- 
tinction between seamen at sea and seamen 
in port. If you take from men the oppor- 
tunity to go ashore and take from them the 
opportunity to live on shore a few days, you 
might as well take the body entirely, be- 
cause when a man gets into a foreign port 
and has no friends and no credit he is as 
helpless as the baby in the cradle. Hence, 
the Seamen's Act provided that they shall 
have one-half of the wages due them in 
any port. They are trying to repeal that. 

I have known for more than thirty years 
that the status of seamen was to be used for 
the purpose of imposing it upon everybody 
else, and one of the reasons I have fought 
that status so persistently is that it is part 
of the struggle for general human freedom. 
If you permit it to be restored upon the 
seamen you are holding out your own hands 
for the shackles. That is why I am speak- 
ing to you on behalf of this legislation and 
trying to get it defeated. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
Endorsing Senate 717 Drafted to Prevent 


Smuggling of Chinese and Excluded 
Europeans Into the United States 

Resolution No. 17—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Victor A. Olander and Paul 
Scharrenberg, of the International Seamen's 
Union of America: 

WHEREAS, The Chinese Exclusion Act 
and the Immigration Act of 1924 are both 
industriously violated by the onnquing into 
the United States of Chinese and excluded 
Europeans. Payment for landing the Chi- 
nese in such a way that they can at once 
mingle with the Chinese already here, be- 
ing $1,000 to $1,100 per person. The pay- 
ment for landing excluded Europeans rang- 
ing from $200 to $400 per person; and 


WHEREAS, These violations, as far as 
Europeans are concerned, up to the pres- 
ent run up to more than 60,000 per year, 
with the prospects of continuous increase, 
and the smuggling in and substitution of 
Chinese has Sees in sufficient number to 
keep the number of Chinese in the United 
States almost equal to what it was in 1890, 
and to keep their average age about equal 
to what it was then; and 

WHEREAS, This substitution and smug- 
pling is carried on by shipping of the 

nited States and other nations, constitut- 
ing an open side door as a means by and 
through which the laws are violated; and 

WHEREAS, S. 717 is designed to and will 
remedy this evil so far as it can be re- 
medied by reducing a broad flowing river 
to a rippling brook; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor that we urge the immediate pass- 
age of S. 717; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That a co of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Senator Ring of Utah, to 
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the Committees of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization of the Senate and the House and 
to the Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence. 


Delegate Furuseth, Seamen, opened his 
discussion on this resolution by answering 
questions he stated had been asked with 
regard to the manner in which he obtained 
knowledge of the charges made in the reso- 
lution. He described how a number of 
Chinamen were found at Hawaii concealed 
in coffins that were being shipped to the 
United States. These men stated that they 
had paid $1,100 to be landed in the United 
States. He also described the manner in 
which men were enabled to ship as seamen 
on vessels leaving Hamburg, Antwerp, Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam and other places by the 
use of forged certificates and forged visas. 
He stated that the American consuls abroad 
were unable to stop the practice and in- 
formed him that it could only be stopped 
by a rigid inspection in American ports. 


Discussing the bill, Delegate Furuseth 
said: The bill provides that no one shall 
come as a seaman unless he could come as 
an immigrant, except, first, that he comes 
in distress; second, that he comes under the 
flag of the nation’s vessel, in which nation 
he was born, as distinct from its colonies 
and its mandates. A bona fide seaman could 
come and go and nobody could stop him. 
If he is not a bona fide seaman he is to be 
taken out of the ship, kept at the immigra- 
tion station and sent back at the expense 
of the vessel that brought him to the Unit- 
ed States. 


Men representing the shipowners come 
before the House Committee protesting 
against this legislation. They speak for 
the ship owners of America. Yes, but when 
they are seriously questioned it is found 
they represent organizations that are con- 
trolled by the ship owners of Europe. No 
American shipping interest will be harmed; 
every legitimate American interest, from 
the richest and most prominent ship owner 
to the ordinary trade unionist on the street, 
would be served through the passage of 
this bill. We seamen have been fighting 
for the bill for seven years. It went through 
the Senate once, came over to the House, 
and was stopped by Mr. Free and Mr. Ba- 
con. It was defeated in the Sixty-ninth 
Congress because it could not get out of 
the committee. It came to the committee 
so late that it had to go through by unani- 
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mous consent and get on the floor in that 
way or it could not get through at all. It 
is now on the Senate calender. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
Extension of Saturday Half-Holiday for 

Government Workers 

Resolution No. 47—By Delegates Thos. 
F. Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank Wil- 
lis, John F. Bowen, Jr., of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks; Edward J. 
Gainor, Charles B. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, 
John T. Mugavin, M. T. Finnan of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers; Luth- 
er C. Steward, John Fitzgerald, Gertrude 
McNally, L. E. Bentley of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes; H. W. Strick- 
land and J. F. Bennett of the Railway Mail 
Association; Andrew J. Fallon of the Inter- 
national Plate Printers and Die Stampers 
Union of North America; C. L. Rosemund 
of the International Federation of Techni- 
cal Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Union; Arthur O. Wharton, Charles Fry, L. 
V. Hart, R. A. Henning, Daniel Haggerty, 
Harley F. Nickerson of the International 
Association of Machinists. 


WHEREAS, The Saturday half-holiday 
observance, which wage earners in many 
industries have brought about through the 
intelligent exercise of their organized pow- 
er, has proved to be a sound economic 
policy of mutual benefit to employes and 
employers; and 


WHEREAS, This beneficial policy of ex- 
tending the weekly period of rest and rec- 
reation for workers is becoming more gen- 
eral in its application in state and munici- 
pal governments, and in a number of pri- 
vate industrial pursuits the five-day work- 
ing week has been established; and 


WHEREAS, In some instances encourag- 
ing progress has recently been made in ap- 
plying the principles of a more extended 
weekly period of rest in Federal activities 
with resultant benefits to the public and the 
employes; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Forty-Eighth con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor, mindful of the need for having the 
United States Government establish and 
maintain advanced employment standards, 
instructs the Executive Council to co-op- 
erate with the representatives of the affili- 
ated organizations of government employes 
for the purpose of having the Saturday 
half-holiday observance and principle ex- 
tended in’ government establishments to 
benefit every possible worker, in a man- 
ner best suited to the needs of each group. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence, 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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Civil Service Court of Appeals 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegates Thos. 
F. Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank Wil- 
lis, John F. Bowen, Jr. of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks; Edward J. 
Gainor, Charles B. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, John 
T. Mugavin, M. T. Finnan of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers; Luther C. 
Steward, John Fitzgerald, Gertrude McNal- 
ly, L. E. Bentley of the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

WHEREAS, Frequently in Civil Service 
employment there are dismissals and demo- 
tions made upon the arbitrary judgment of 
officials and from which judgment the em- 
ployes affected have no adequate appeal; 
and 

WHEREAS, This absence of any review 
vests undue power and authority in the 
hands of officials who may seek reprisals 
on subordinates for reasons unrelated to 
their work; and 

WHEREAS, The fundamental of civil 
service employment is permanency of ten- 
ure if the employe is competent to perform 
the work available, and this fundamental is 
violated so long as said tenure is dependent 
upon the whim of officials who exercise, 
as at present, practically unlimited powers 
to demote or dismiss employes; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor instructs the Executive Council 
to assist the representatives of organiza- 
tions of government employes in their en- 
deavors to curb this arbitrary power exer- 
cised by administrative officials, by the 
establishment of a civil service court of ap- 
peals, independent of any existing govern 
mental agency, to which employes may ap- 
peal in demotion and dismissal cases and 
which would have authority to review all 
evidence in such cases and determine ap- 
propriate action. 

Your Committee recommends concurrence. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Proposing that Post Office Department Es- 
tablish a New System of Accounting, 
Discontinuing Charging Public Wel- 
fare Work of the Department 
Against Postal Revenues 

Resolution No. 49—By Delegates Thos. F. 
Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank Wil- 
lis, John F. Bowen, Jr., of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Edward 
J. Gainor, Charles B. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, 
John T. Mugavin, M. T. Finan of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers; Luth- 
er C. Steward, John Fitzgerald, Gertrude 
McNally, L. E. Bentley of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes; H. W. Strick- 
land, J. F. Bennett of the Railway Mail 


Association: 


WHEREAS, The United States Post Of- 
fice Department in its annual reports to 
Congress has never segregated the cost of 
varied services of a public welfare nature 
which are not properly chargeable to postal 
service operating costs; and 

WHEREAS, In the aggregate the cost of 
these public welfare services now exceed one 
hundred million dollars annually, causing 
a seeming postal deficit, which creates the 
wide spread erroneous impression that the 
postal service is being operated at a finan- 
cial loss; and 


WHEREAS, Under a proper system of ac- 
curate accounting, whereby the Post Office 
Department would be given fiscal credit 
for the vast amount of public welfare serv- 
ices it now renders for nothing, or prac- 
tically nothing, the postal system would 
show an imposing surplus and would thus 
be reflected in the public mind in its true 
light, as a most efficient and highly profit- 
able public business institution; and 


WHEREAS, The existence of this alleged 
postal deficit, due entirely to the inequit- 
able methods of fiscal accounting, reacts 
against the public in retarding the intro- 
duction of timely service improvements; 
and against the employes in delaying wage 
revisions and employment betterments; and 

WHEREAS, It is opportune in the interest 
of the public and the postal employes that 
the Congress of the United States now de- 
clare a definite postal policy to the effect 
that the postal system hereafter considered 
an institution for public service and not 
for profit; and that a new method of ac- 
counting be established in the Post Office 
Department under which the public wel- 
fare work of said department shall be no 
longer charged against postal revenues; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Ameriean Federa- 
tion of Labor, reaffirming its repeated pro- 
nouncements that the postal service should 
be operated for service and not for profit, 
hereby records itself in favor of the legis- 
lation which was sponsored in the Seven- 
tieth Congress by Representative Clyde 
Kelly of Pennsylvania—and which has been 
approved by the Post Office Committee of 
the House of Representatives—having for 
its purpose a declaration of a definite pos- 
tal policy as above suggested; and the Ex- 
ecutive Council hereby instructed to con- 
tinue to co-operate with the affiliated or- 
ganizations in aid of the final enactment 
of this proposed legislation. 


This resolution is identical, except for 
some changes in phraseology, with one ap- 
proved by the last convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The importance 
of the principle enunciated in the resolu- 
tion to the Postal Workers was emphasized 
during the last session of Congress when 
President Coolidge vetoed the postal night 
work pay bill because of the existence of 
a postal deficit. Your Committee recom- 
mends concurrence. 
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The recommendation of the committee 


was adopted. 


Postal Saturday Half-Holiday 


Resolution No. 61—By Delegates Thomas 
F. Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank Wil- 
lis, John F. Bowen, Jr., of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Edward 
J. Gainor, Charles D. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, 
John T. Mugavin, M. T. Finnan of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers; H. 
W. Strickland, J. F. Bennett of the Railway 
Mail Association: 

WHEREAS, For the past six years in a 
constantly expanding degree the observance 
of a shorter Saturday workday in post of- 


fices has been granted through friendly 
postal administrative action; and 
WHEREAS, The success attending this 
practice has been such that its universal 
application throughout the service by 
means of a legislative enactment is now 
fully warranted; and 
WHEREAS, The La Follette-Mead Bill (S. 
3281) which has been passed by the Unit- 
ed States Senate and is now awaiting con- 
sideration before the Post Office Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, has 
for its purpose the establishment by law 
of the Saturday half-holiday principle in 
the postal service, with due regard to the 
postal needs of the public; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor hereby strongly urge the early en- 
actment by Congress of this meritorious 
measure and the Executive Council is here- 
by instructed to co-operate with the affili- 
ated postal roganization to achieve this end. 
Your Committee recommends concurrence. 
The recommendation of the committee 


was unanimously adopted. 


Elimination of Speeding-Up Practices in 
Government Employment 
Resolution No. 62—By Delegates Thomas 
F. Flaherty, Charles Engelhardt, Frank Wil- 
lis, John F. Bowen, Jr., of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks; Edward 
J. Gainor, Charles D. Duffy, L. E. Swartz, 
John T. Mugavin, M. T. Finnan of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers; H. W. 
Strickland, J. F. Bennett of the Railway 
Mail Association; Luther C. Steward, John 
Fitzgerald, Gertrude McNally and L. E. 
Bentley of the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employes; Andrew J. Fallon of the In- 
ternational Plate Printers and Die Stampers 

Union of North America: 

WHEREAS, In the postal service and 
other government establishment practices 
have been instituted under the guise of 


“efficiency systems” which are harmful to 
the workers physically and destructive of 
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service morale, and therefore add materially 
to labor costs in government employment; 
and 

WHEREAS, These “speeding-up” prac- 
tices assume various forms and methods 
all directed towards mechanical standardi- 
zation by plans of weighing or counting, or 
otherwise measuring output without regard 
to variations of work and other essential 
factors; and 

WHEREAS, These systems in government 
employment are not only harmful to the 
health of the workers directly affected but 
they add to public taxation costs because 
of the large overhead administrative cost 
of the superfluous supervision involved; 
therefore, be it. 

RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth Con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor directs the Executive Council to co- 
operate with the representatives of Gov- 
ernment employes’ organizations whose 
members are subjected to these objection- 
able practices, with a view to their elimi- 
nation in the interest of the workers and 
the public service. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence. 
The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Urging Standardizing of Annual and Sick 
Leave for Government Employes 


Resolution No. 85—By Delegates Luther 
C. Steward, Gertrude McNally, John Fitz- 
gerald and Linden E. Bentley of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employes. 


WHEREAS, Under present laws and reg- 
ulations there exists a marked lack of uni- 
formity in conditions surrounding the grant- 
ing of annual and sick leave for civilian 
employes of the Federal Government other 
than those in the Postal Service; and 


WHEREAS, Sound business considera- 
tions as well as the justness of administer- 
ing leave laws and regulations impartially 
demand legislative action in order that 
standardized leave conditions may be es- 
tablished; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor is 
hereby instructed to co-operate with the 
National Federation of Federal Employes 
with a view to securing the enactment of 
legislation which will grant to civilian fed- 
eral employes, other than those in the Pos- 
tal Service, fair conditions both as to an- 
nual and sick leave. 


Your committee recommends concurrence. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

This completes the report of the Com- 


mittee. 
Respectfully submitted, 


I. M. ORNBURN, 
hairman, 


THOMAS F. FLAHERTY, 
Secretary, 

LUTHER STEWARD, 

W. B. FITZGERALD, 

W. W. BRITTON, 
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THOS. C. CASHEN, 

EMANUEL KOVELESKI, 

B. M. JEWELL, 

WINFIELD KEEGAN, 

Cc. L. ROSEMUND, 

THOS. J. DONNELLY, 

CLARENCE E. SWICK, 

JOHN REARDON, 

JOHN B. GALLAGHER, 

‘J. P. McLAUGHLIN, 

H. W. STRICKLAND, 

JAMES M. DUFFY, 
Committee on Legislation. 


President Green: The committee will be 
continued and as I have explained when 
other committees ended their report, will 
be discharged later with the thanks of the 
convention. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Delegate Mugavin, secretary of the com- 
mittee, submitted the following report: 
State Federations of Labor 


Referring to that part of the report of 
the Executive Council under the above cap- 
tion page 64, your committee is in com- 
plete accord with the statements set forth 
as to the value of State Federations to the 
labor movement as a whole. 

No single unit of our movement is pos- 
sessed of more potential strength to ad- 
vance the interests of the men and women 
workers than is a state organization. 

They are fundamentally charged with the 
responsibility of initiating in their respec- 
tive states legislation calculated to protect 
the workers in their inherent rights to la- 
bor under conditions that will improve the 
health of the workers, that will guarantee 
to the children an opportunity to secure 
an education that will fit them for the 
struggles of life, that will protect them 
from exploitation in their tender years, in 
the mills and mines and factories so that 
they may have the proper opportunities to 
grow to manhood and womanhood unfet- 
tered by either ignorance or disease that in 
every instance accompanies a too early en- 
trance into the fields of productive industry. 

To secure the enactment of liberal com- 
pensation for injury laws, to insist on prop- 
er inspection and introduction of methods 
to safeguard the lives and limbs of workers, 
are but some of the major functions of 
State Federations. Their activities extend 
to every phase of human endeavor and that 
they have lived up to this obligation in the 
past is best attested by the presence of so 
many laws, beneficial to labor on the statute 
books of the various states today. 

Your Committee commends the work of 
the various state organizations in the past 
and feel sure that the success of their ef- 
forts in the future can be measured only 
by the support extended to them by the 
various local and central bodies in their 
various communities. Their activities en- 
title them not only to the commendaton of 
all union men and women but to their ac- 
tive and hearty co-operation as well. 


Your committee invites attention to the 
fact that while the thirty-six state organiza- 
tions reporting last year show an increase 
both as to affiliation and total membership, 
the fact remains that there are still some 
local and central bodies of the American 
Federation of Labor who are not repre- 
sented by membership in their respective 
state bodies and we suggest that every ef- 
fort be put forth by National and Interna- 
tional officers to secure the affiliation of 
their various locals with the State Federa- 
tions, and we recommend that the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor con- 
tinue to use their best efforts to secure 
the affiliation of local bodies with State 
Organizations to the end that we be better 
able to meet and solve the problems that 
confront us. 


This completes the report of the Com- 
mittee on State Organizations. 
Respectfully submitted, 


A. O. WHARTON, 
Chairman, 
JOHN T. MUGAVIN, 


Secretary, 

S. C. HOGAN, 
WALTER NESBIT, 
C. M. PAULSEN, 

. M. GILLESPIE, 

ATRICK GORMAN, 
JOSEPH FAY, 

OHN FITZGERALD, 

M. E. WALTER, 

CHAS. H. BAUSCHER, 
Cc. E. CROOK, 
GEO. W. LAWSON, 
T. N. TAYLOR, 
J.C. LEWIS, 
FRED BAER, 


Committee on State Organizations. 
President Green: The committee will later 
be discharged with the thanks of the con- 
vention. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BOYCOTTS 


Delegate Charles J. Case, secretary of the 
committee, reported as follows: 


Tailors’ Protest Against the National 


Woolen Mills Company 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegates Gust 
Soderberg and C. N. Bolander of the Jour- 
neymen Tailors’ Union of America. 

WHEREAS, The National Woolen Mills 
Company, of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
thru its opposition to the Journeymen Tail- 
ors’ Union of America, has made it impos- 
sible to re-establish friendly relations; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reaffirm its action at the At- 
lantic City Convention in 1925, declaring 
the National Woolen Mills Company unfair. 

Your Committee recommend concurrence 

The recommendation of the committee 


was unanimously adopted. 
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Textile Workers Protest Unfair Attitude of 
Julius Kayser and Company 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegates Thomas 
F. McMahon, James Starr and Wm. Smith 
of the United Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The firm of Julius Kayser 
and Cempany of Brooklyn and Walton, 
N. Y., Allentown and Bangor, Pa., and of 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, manufacturers’ of 
women's full fashioned hosiery, gloves and 
underwear, consistently maintains an un- 
fair attitude towards organized labor; and 


WHEREAS, This Company in its Bangor 
full fashioned plant has forced workers to 
sign so-called “yellow dog contracts’ for 
the purpose of intimidating their employees, 
and also maintains an espionage system for 
the same purpose in this plant, even apply- 
ing to the home lives of the workers; and 


WHEREAS, The Julius Kayser and Com- 
pany secured an injunction in the New York 
courts which seeks to forbid the organiza- 
tion of its workers; and 


WHEREAS, In all its plants the Kayser 
Company: frustrates by every possible 
means the legitimate aspirations of its 
employes to join the American Labor Move- 
ment; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Convention assembled re- 
affirm its previous action in declaring the 
products of the Julius Kayser and Com- 
pany unfair to Organized Labor, and urges 
that all possible steps be taken to acquaint 
affiliated bodies and the public at large 
with this fact. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence. 
The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Protesting Attitude of Samford Construction 
Company of Montgomery, Ala. 


Resolution No. 36—By Delegate J. C. 
Lewis of the lowa State Federation of 
Labor: 


We respectfully petition your honorable 
body to place the firm of A. C. Samford 
Construction Company of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, on the unfair list for the reason here- 
inafter stated. 

On April 4, 1928, the Samford Construc- 
tion mag voy! entered into an agreement 
with the Des Moines Building Trades Coun- 
cil to construct a Federal Courthouse build- 
ing in Des Moines, lowa, and agreed to the 
working conditions and wage scales of the 
Des Moines Building Trades Council. Mr. 
A. C. Samford acted for the Samford Con- 
struction Company; Thos. Cooke, Secretary 
of the Building Trades Council and member 
of the Bricklayers’ Union; Roy Welch, Elec- 
tricians; T. J. McKnight, Building Laborers; 
H. Pringle, Painters and Decorators; 
Wm. Elder, Plumbers and Steam Fitters, 
representing the Des Moines Building 
Trades Council. 

After having entered into the above con- 
tract the Samford Construction Company 
violated the same and imported non-union 
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strike breakers to construct said building. 
The Samford Construction Company was re- 
peatedly requested by the above represen- 
tatives of the Building Trades Council, the 
Des Moines Trades and Labor Assembly, 
and the lowa State Federation of Labor to 
carry out the contract that they had en- 
tered into, which they refused to do. 


Arbitration was had under the Iowa State 
Law and the Building Trades Council proved 
that such a contract existed and the arbi- 
tration board stated plainly in their de- 
cision that the Samford Construction Com- 
pany had violated their agreement with the 
Des Moines Building Trades Council. 


Therefore, we feel justified in petition- 
ing the American Federation of Labor to 
place the Samford Construction Company 
on the unfair list. 


The subject matter of this resolution was 
dealt with by the Building Trades Depart- 
ment and referred to the International 
officers. 


Your Committee recommends that the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be requested to assist the in- 
ternational officers of the Building Trades 
Department to bring about an adjustment 
in this case. Failing to do so, that the 
request contained in the petition be com- 
plied with. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Metal Polishers’ Request That Super-Maid 
Aluminum Kitchen Utensil Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, Be Declared 
Unfair 


Resolution No. 41—By Delegates W. W. 
Britton and Fay Kelsay of the Metal Polish- 
ers International Union: 


WHEREAS, The “SUPER-MAID” Alumi- 
num Kitchen Utensil Company of Chicago, 
Illinois, makers of “Super-Maid” Aluminum 
kitchen utensils, installed a speed-up pro- 
duction system known by the working men 
as the chain gang method; and 


WHEREAS, This firm enforced an unfair 
bonus system plan and a low wage scale 
far below the regular union standard for 
Metal Polishers. Buffers and Platers; and 


WHEREAS, This concern refuses to em- 
ploy union men, being backed up in their 
stand by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the attitude of this 
concern be declared antagonistic to organ- 
ized labor; that the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor be here- 
by authorized to endeavor to make an ad- 
justment, and in case of failure, that ail 
Central Bodies, State Federations and so 
forth, be notified of the attitude of this 
concern. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence 
in this resolution. 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Potters’ Request That the Mount Clemens, 
(Mich.) Pottery remeene Be Declared 
Unfair 


Resolution No. 50.—By Delegate James 
M. Duffy of the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

WHEREAS, The Mount Clemens Potter: 
Company of Mount Clemens, Michigan 
owned and operated by the S. S. Kresge 
Company, manufacturers of semi-porcelair 
dinner table ware, retailed throughout the 
country by the Kresge five-and-ten cent 
stores, have declared for the “American 
Plan” or non-union shop, refusing to recog- 
nize the National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters and abide by conditions as agreed 
to by ninety-five per cent of semi-porce- 
lain dinner table were manufacturers of 
the United States, forcing their pottery em- 
ployes to strike in defense of their organi- 
zation; and 

WHEREAS, This strike has been going 
on since March, 1923, and several attempts 
have been made by representatives of the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters 
to have the Mount Clemens Pottery Com- 
pany employ union workmen but to no 
avail; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in New Orleans, La., 
go on record as condemning the tactics 
used by the Mount Clemens Pottery Com- 
pany and publicly brand this firm unfair 
to union labor; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That all state branches and 
central labor bodies of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be notified of the action 
of this convention on this resolution. 


Your committee recommends concurrence. 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 
Delegate James M. Duffy, Potters, dis- 
cussed the resolution and said, in part: 
The National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters have been members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for over twenty- 
five years, and this is the first time in the 
history of our organization that we have 
asked any support from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. At the present time we 
have 8,000 members. In 1922 we had 14,- 
000 members, but owing to the fact that 
the sanitary branch of our industry was 
permitted to go into the open shop, or so- 
called American plan, we lost all the sani- 
tary pottery workers in the United States. 
The Mount Clemens Pottery Company is 
owned and operated by the Kresge 5 and 
10-cent Store Company. In 1922 they is- 
sued a declaration of principles to our 
members working in their pottery in Mt. 
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Clemens, Michigan, and their declaration 
of principles was nothing more nor less 
than the so-called American plan, with the 
result that our members were compelled to 
go on strike at that time. They never 
were permitted to return to work at the 
Mt. Clemens Pottery. This plant in Mt. 
Clemens, due to the unlimited capital of 
the owners, the Kresge interests, have 
been able to operate these past six years. 

The other manufacturing potters, know- 
ing that they have to meet this competi- 
tion from the Mt. Clemens Pottery Com- 
pany, are pretty much imbued with the 
idea of going into the so-called American 
plan of operation at the present time, and 
it is all because of the attitude of the Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Company. We have re- 
cently experienced the Paden City, West 
Virginia pottery doing the same thing. 

Less than 50 per cent of the ware con- 
sumed in this country is manufactured in 
the domestic plants. Competition from 
abroad is mighty keen because of the fact 
that they use women and children in the 
industry in foreign countries. In Japan, 
for instance, they pay 98 cents in American 
money for a ten or eleven-hour day. A 
raise in wages would not contribute to the 
prosperity of the potters in this country. 
I know it to be a fact that our manufac- 
turing potters have been operating at a 
loss the past eighteen months or so, some 
of them. 

There is only one salvation as we see it, 
and that is to take to heam some of the 
things said by the President of the Hat- 
ters’ Union this morning and the other 
gentleman who was speaking on the union 
label. If we would all take this advice 
seriously and advocate. the purchase o: 
nothing but union labelled products we 
would help one another thereby, but I am 
inclined to think these resolutions don't 
mean anything. It is apparent!y an easy 
matter to bring them before this body and 
have them adopted, and it is another propo- 
sition to have them lived up to and en- 
forced. 

Delegate Duffy concluded his statement 
by saying that in patronizing the hotels 
and restaurants which were listed as be- 
ing fair to organized labor, he had been 
unable to discover a single piece of china 
made by union potters in this country. He 
mentioned the following concerns as being 
particularly unfriendly to the members of 
his organization: The Mt. Clemens Pottery 
Company, Mt. Clemens, Michigan; the She- 
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nango China Company, New Castle, Pa.; 
the Onondaga China Company, Syracuse, 
New York, and the Paden City, West Vir- 
ginia pottery. 

Delegate Mahon, Street Railway Men, said 
in part: 

1 want to correct Delegate Duffy's 
statement in reference to the Kresge Five 
and Ten-cent Store, because it is a five, 
ten, twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five and one 
dollar store. I am somewhat familiar with 
the Mt. Clemens Potteries because I was 
in touch with these men when they were 
on strike. The Kesge stores sell all these 
products in their various stores, and the 
way to reach this thing as far as the Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Company is concerned is 
through these stores. 


While I am on my feet I just want to 
say a word to those who talk so much to 
us about not observing the union label. 1 
fear there are toO many men who come 
here under the impression that by introduc, 
ing a resolution into this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and having 
it endorsed, that settles the question and 
this Federation will go out and conduct 
the fight on these various propositions. 
Now I have learned by years of experience 
that you must fight your own battles in 
the labor movement or anywhere else. We 
pass resolutions here in this convention 
which represent expressions from the con- 
vention, but that record is loaded with 
resolutions of all kinds, and about all the 
Federation officers can do is to communi- 
cate the facts to the organizations. 


The organizations must carry their own 
battles forward. The Federation simply en- 


in this convention, 
directly involved 


dorses their position 
but the organizations 
must carry on the fight. 

In concluding his statement Delegate 
Mahon stated that he had never seen the 
label of the Potters’ organization. 


Duffy, of the Potters, replied 
and stated that his organization had never 
had a label, but he felt sure that within 
the next few weeks, through negotiations 
with the employers, a union label with 
which to stamp their products would be 
adopted. 


Delegate 


The motion to adopt the committee’s re- 
port was unanimously concurred in. 
Operative Potters’ Protest Against Paden 

City, West Va., Pottery Company 

Resolution No. 51.—By Delegate James 


M. Duffy of the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 


WHEREAS, The Paden City Pottery Com- 
pany of Paden City, W. Va., manufactur- 
ers of semi-porcelain dinner table ware, 
have, in the midst of a two-year wage 
agreement, declared for the non-union shop, 
refusing to pay the union scale of wages, 
attempting to force upon their workmen a 
reduction of from ten to forty per cent, 
compelling the union workmen to strike in 
defense of their organization; and 

WHEREAS, This strike has been going 
on since September 15, 1925, and efforts 
have been made to have the Paden City 
Pottery Company again employ union work- 
men and recognize the union scale of wages 
but to no avail; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Conventicn of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in New Orleans, La., 
go on record as condemning the tactics 
used by the Paden City Pottery Company 
of Paden City, W. Va., arid publicly brand 
this firm as unfair to union labor; and, 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That all state branches and 
central labor bodies of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be notified of the action 
of this Convention on this resolution. 


Your committee recommends concurrence. 
The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Declaring Support of the Struggle of the 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers Against 
the Allen-A Company, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 


Resolution No. 53.—By Delegates Thomas 
F. McMahon, James Starr, William Smith, 
of the United Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The Allen-A Company, which 
has a manufacturing plant in Kenosha, 
Wis., in February locked out the male em- 
ployes in its full fashioned mill in Kenosha 
and posted a notice on the mill door which 
read: 


“The Full Fashion Department will close 
Wednesday, February |5th. Operators de- 
siring to return under a strictly non-union 
basis may do so at once;"” and 


WHEREAS, All efforts to mediate this 
dispute failing, the American Federation of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers (which is 
affiliated with the United Textile Workers 
of America) at the request of its Kenosha 
Branch No. 6, took up the fight forced up- 
on them by the Allen-A Company; and 


WHEREAS, This Company, after forcing 
idleness upon a group of fine young work- 
ers, mostly native-born and reputable citi- 
zens of Kenosha, secured about a hundred 
completely inexperienced boys, and then 
proceeded to import into this city as “‘in- 
structors’ a group of about three score of 
the. most notorous professional  strike- 
breakers in the full fashioned industry from 
all parts of the United States, which inevit- 
ably created intense irritation on the part 
of the law-abiding citizens of Kenosha; and 
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WHEREAS, The Allen-A did also hire to 
aid them in various anti-union activities 
the notorious A. R. MacDonald, private de- 
tective specializing in installing ‘yellow 
dog contracts” and in securing injunctions; 
also several other strike breaking detective 
agents in addition to other unsavory char- 
acters of local or national repute; and 


WHEREAS, After manifold attempts by 
anti-union agents to provoke the strikers 
to commit acts of violence the injunction 
was resorted to, and Federal Court Judge 
F. A. Geiger in Milwaukee handed down a 
drastic restraining order at the instance 
of the Allen-A Company; and 


WHEREAS, In May, 1928, Judge Geiger 
did cite for criminal contempt of court 26 
locked-out workers and their leaders who 
were acquitted after a jury trial had been 
obtained as set forth in detail in the Amer- 
ican Federationist for June, 1928; and 


WHEREAS, Later another group of 27 
locked-out workers was cited for civil con- 
tempt on complaint of the Allen-A Com- 
pany attorneys and a jury trial refused 
them, resulting in convictions for all 27 
defendants with a fine of $100.00 imposed 
on each defendant; and 


WHEREAS, These 27 defendants being 
informed that the fines if paid would be 
turned over to the Allen-A Company, al- 
though no damages were claimed by the 
company, did all refuse to pay the fine and 
have been committed to prison in a body 
for indefinite terms; and 


WHEREAS, Offers to arbitrate this dis- 
ute have been repeatedly made by the 
nion and have been made for the Hosiery 
Workers’ Union by other reputable citizens 
but have all been specifically refused by 
the Allen-A Company; and 


WHEREAS, The moral responsibility for 
continuing this situation was _ definitely 
laced at the door of the Allen-A Company 
oe Governor Fred Zimmerman of Wisconsin 
after this busy executive had come to Ke- 
nosha and had personally arranged a con- 
ference between the company officials and 
strikers and where arbitration was again 
refused by the company; and 


WHEREAS, President Green of this 
American Federation of Labor did make 
some investigation of this situation while 
attending the Convention of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor held in Kenosha 
this year, and has publicly declared him- 
self as supporting the locked out hosiery 
workers in their only demand—the elemen- 
tary right to be organized—and earnestly 
urged an adjustment of the controversy by 
arbitration; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor declare the 
full fashioned hosiery produced by the 
Allen-A Company of Kenosha, Wis., as be- 
ing unfair to organized labor, and urges all 
delegates and affiliated bodies to urge arbi- 
tration upon this company and seek to in- 
terest the general public in such a move- 
ment in the name of industrial peace and 
civic progress. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Your Committee recommends that the 
Executive Council of the Federation render 
every assistance possible to bring about a 
satisfactory adjustment of this controversy, 
and if they are unable to satisfactorily 
adjust the differences existing that the re- 
quest of the Textile Workers be complied 
= and the firm placed on the unfair 
ist. 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 


Delegate McMahon, Textile Workers: We 
appreciate very much the action of the 
committee and we are fully satisfied. The 
Allen-A Hosiery Company is a concern lo- 
cated in Kenosha, Wisconsin, that brought 
to the workers the disturbance that exists 
there at the present time, by demanding 
that the workers drop their union cards 
and give up all connection with the labor 
movement, or they would not be employed. 
The Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers affili- 
ated with our International Union have 
fought this battle, aided generally by our 
organizations of the American Federation of 
Labor, but more particularly by those 
branches of the Federation located in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. President Green has 
been there and he has done great work for 
our organization in that locality. 


If the Executive Council cannot bring 
about an adjustment, just keep in mind 
that the Real Silk Hosiery Mills of Indiana- 
polis, the Kayser Company of Brooklyn, 
and the Allen-A Hosiery Company, of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, are not fair to union 
labor. 


The motion to concur in the committee's 
report was unanimously adopted. 


Requesting That the Products of the Real 
Silk Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Be Declared Unfair 


Resolution No. 54—By Delegates Thomas 
F. McMahon, James Starr, Wm. Smith, of 
the United Textile Workers of America. 


INASMUCH as the 1927 Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
held in Los Angeles, Calif., declared the 
products of the Real Silk Mills, Inc., of In- 
diana, located at Indianapolis, Ind., unfair 
to organized labor; and 


INASMUCH as the American Federation 
of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, affili- 
ated with the United Textile Workers of 
America, since the last American Federation 
of Labor Convention declared its willing- 
ness to refrain from all organization efforts 
or activities in Indianapolis if an impartial 
investigation body, agreeable to both the 
Real Silk Management and the Union, should 
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find the facts in this situation were other 
than as stated by the representatives of the 
Hosiery Workers’ Organization; and 


INASMUCH as the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis did con- 
duct such an investigation after securing 
the consent of the company to co-operate 
with the investigators in every way; and 

INASMUCH as in this connection the in- 
vestigators appointed by these religious 
bodies did at the request of the Real Silk 
Management also study the relations ex- 
isting between employers and employes and 
the conditions of work in unionized mills 
so as to compare these conditions with 
those existing in the Real Silk establishment 
in Indianapolis; and 

WHEREAS, The report of these investiga- 
tors published on May 19th, 1928, obtainable 
by the public from the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ at 105 22d street, 
New York, N. Y., not only substantiated all 
criticisms made by the Union of Employes 
Mutual Benefit Association (or Company 
Union) of the Real Silk Mills and confirms 
the fact that this concern forced many of 
its employes to sign ‘‘yellow dog contracts,” 
but also definitely urged the Real Silk Mills 
to establish relations with the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Work- 
ers; and 

WHEREAS, This impartial report de- 
scribes the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers as a progress- 
ive, responsible and substantial organiza- 
tion which has succeeded in accomplishing 
many things of practical benefit for the in- 
dustry in which its members are engaged; 


and 

WHEREAS, The reply of the Real Silk 
Mills to this report has simply been to ma- 
lign the good faith of the Ministers and 
Rabbis making the study, and the organiza- 
tion which issued the report, and has not 
offered any rebuttal of the statements made 
in this report on matters of fact; and 

WHEREAS, The Real Silk Mills, Inc., con- 
tinues its efforts to prevent its employees 
from joining labor unions and threatens 
trade union representatives who seek to dis- 
cuss any matter with Real Silk employes 
with legal action; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in Convention assembled, re- 
affirm its Pree action in declaring the 
products of the Real Silk Mills, Inc., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., as unfair to organized labor 
and urges all delegates and affiliated bodies 
- Ee this action the widest possible pub- 
icity. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence. 
A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the Committee. 


Delegate Smith, Textile Workers: In this 
particular resolution every delegate has an 
opportunity of preventing the sale of Real 
Silk products in his home. None of this 
company’s goods are sold in the retail 
stores. All of the goods are sold from door 
to door to the wives, sisters and daughters 
of the members of organized labor. 
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I know that the resolution that was pre- 
sented here last year calling the attention 
of the membership to the unfair attitude of 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills had a tremen- 
dous effect upon the sale of their product 
in the United States. 

Real Silk is starting in the full-fashioned! 
business on a very large scale in the city 
of Indianapolis, and when we attempted to 
organize their workers each and every one 
of them were forced to sign the “‘yellow dog” 
contract in order to hold their jobs. 

I believe we can do a great work if the 
delegates here will take this message home 
to their members, so that when the Real 
Silk representative comes to the door the 
wives, daughters and sisters of our mem- 
bers can conscientiously tell them that they 
cannot purchase their product on account 
of their attitude toward organized labor. 

The motion to adopt the Committee's re- 
port was unanimously carried. 


Molders’ Request that Peninsular Stove 
Company, sea = Be Declared 
nfair 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegates M. J. 
Keough, Ben H. Cox, Jerome B. Keating, 
and Robert T. McCoy, of the International 
Molders’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The Peninsular Stove Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of 
stoves, ranges and warm air furnaces, have 
been waging a fight against the Interna- 
tional olders’ nion of North America 
since May 19, 1928, in an effort to estab- 
lish a non-union shop; and 

WHEREAS, The Peninsular Stove Com- 
pany had for many years been operating 
their foundry under union shop conditions 
in conformity with Conference Agreements 
entered into between the _ International 
Molders’ Union of North America and the 
Manufacturers Protective and Development 
Association, of which said company was a 
member; and 


WHEREAS, All efforts made by the offi- 
cers of the International Molders’ Union 
of North America have failed to bring about 
an adjustment of the difficulty; and 


WHEREAS, The action of the Peninsular 
Stove Company, in their refusal to take u 
and try to adjust the grievance in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Conference 
Agreements, was a direct violation of the 
same; and 

WHEREAS, The International Molders 
Union of North America have been payin 
strike benefits to its members involv 
since the strike occurred; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in Convention assembled, de- 
clare the Peninsular Stove Company un- 
fair to organized labor, and pledge their 
undivided support to the International 
Molders’ Union of North America in their 


—_— 
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contest against said company; and, be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Council, 
through the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, convey this declaration 
to all city, central and federal labor unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, urging them-to render wholehearted 
support to the Internation! Molders’ Union 
of North America in their fight against this 
unfair concern. 


Your Committee recommends that the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Federation be re- 
quested to render every assistance possible 
to the International Molders’ Union toward 
bringing about a satisfactory adjustment 
of the grievance contained in this resolu- 
tion, and if they are unable to do so, that 
the widest publicity be given in this mat- 
ter, as requested in the resolution. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Molders’ Request that the Richardson and 
Boynton Company of Dover, N. J., 
Be Declared Unfair 


Resolution No. 68—By Delegates M. J. 
Keough, Ben H. Cox, Jerome B. Keating, 
Robert T. McCoy, of the International Mold- 


ers’ Union. 

WHEREAS, The Richardson and Boynton 
Company of Dover, N. J., manufacturers of 
stoves, ranges, warm air furnaces, hot wa- 
ter and steam heating apparatus, declared 
for the “open” or non-union shop at their 
Dover plant on April 30, 1928; and 

WHEREAS, This action on the part of 
the company had the effect of abrogating 
an agreement entered into between the In- 
ternational Molders’ Union of North Ameri- 
ca and the Manufacturers’ Protective and 
Development Association, of which said 
company was a member, and which agree- 
ment, for a long number of years, had gov- 
erned the relations between the Richardson 
and Boynton Company and the molders in 
their employ; and 


WHEREAS, The International Molders’ 
Union of North America have been paying 
strike benefits to these members since they 
were locked out; and 


WHEREAS, The said Richardson and 
Boynton Company are also operating non- 
union plants in Utica and Buffalo, New 
York; and j 

WHEREAS, The products of this com- 
pany are used in the homes of the workers 
throughout the country, and the same are 
installed by members of different organiza- 
tions who may not be familiar with the 
conditions existing in this company’s 
plants; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, de- 
clare the Richardson and Boynton Company 
unfair to organized labor, and pledge their 
undivided support to the _ International 
Molders’ Union of North America in their 
fight against said company; and, be it 
further 


PROCEEDINGS 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council, 
through the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, convey this declaration 
to all city, central and federal labor unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, urging them to render wholehearted 
support to the International Molders’ Union 
of North America in their fight against 
this unfair concern. 


Your Committee recommends that the 
Executive Council of the Federation be re- 
quested to render every assistance possible 
to the International Moulders’ Union towards 
bringing about a satisfactory adjustment of 
the grievance contained in this resoultion, 
and if they are unable to do so, that the 
widest publicity be given in this matter, as 
requested in the resolution. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Molders’ Request that the Barstow Stove 
Company, eainae, R. L., Be Declared 
nfair 


Resolution No. 70—By Delegates M. J. 
Keough, Ben H. Cox, Jerome B. Keating 
and Robert T. McCoy of the International 
Molders’ Union: 


WHEREAS, The Barstow Stove Company 
of Providence, R. I., manufacturers of 
stoves and ranges, posted a notice in their 
foundry on November 2, 1927, to the effect 
that on and after November 10th the foun- 
dry would be closed as the company had 
decided to have their castings made in out- 
side foundries; and 


WHEREAS, The Barstow Stove Company 
proceeded to have their castings made in 
the Builders’ Foundry of Providence, R. lL, 
a non-union shop; and 

WHEREAS, All efforts made by the offi- 
cers of the International Molders’ Union of 
North America have failed to bring about 
an adjustment of the difficulty; and 


WHEREAS, This action on the part of 
the Barstow Stove Company was in effect 
an abrogation of the Conference Agree- 
ments entered into between the I[nterna- 
tional Molders’ Union of North America 
and the Manufacturers’ Protective and Devel- 
opment Association, of which this company 
was a member; and 

WHEREAS, The International Molders’ 
Union of North America have been paying 
strike benefits to their members involved 
since the lockout occurred; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, de- 
clare the Barstow Stove Company unfair 
to organized labor, and pledge their un- 
divided support of the International Mold- 
ers’ Union of North America in their con- 
— against said company; and, be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council, 
through the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, convey this declaration 
to all city, central and federal labor unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, urging them to render wholehearted 
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support to the International Molders’ Union 
of North America in their fight against this 
unfair concern. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence 
in this resolution. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Molders’ Request that the Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation of Baltimore, 
Md., and Greenville, N. J.. Be De- 
clared Unfair 
Resolution No. 71—By Delegates M. J. 
Keough, Ben H. Cox, Jerome B. Keating, 
and Robert T. McCoy of the International 


Molders’ Union of North America: 


WHEREAS, The Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation, manufacturers of stoves and 
ranges, with plants in Baltimore, Md., and 
Greenville, N. J., on December 22, 1926, 
posted notices in the above mentioned 
lants to the effect that these plants would 
e closed for large production beginning 
December 24th until further notice; and 


WHEREAS, The Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation, as a part of their plan to de- 
unionize their Baltimore, Mr., and Gregn- 
ville, N. J., plants, shipped patterns and 
equipment from these abe to Birming- 
ham, Ala., to be used in the manufacture 
= ne by non-union negro molders; 
an 

WHEREAS, The Baltimore plant of this 
corporation was a member of the Manu- 
facturers’ Protective and Development As- 
sociation, operating under Conference 
Agreements with the International Molders’ 
Union of North America; and 


WHEREAS, All efforts made by the offi- 
cers of the International Molders’ Union of 
North America, have failed to bring about 
an adjustment of the difficulty; and 


WHEREAS, This action on the part of 
said Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 
was in effect the abrogation of said Con- 
ference Agreements, causing the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union of North America to 
pay strike benefits to the members involved 
in protest thereof; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, de- 
clare the Standard Gas Equipment Corpora- 
tion unfair to organized labor, and pledge 
their undivided support to the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union of North America in 
their contest against said company; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Council, 
through the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, convey this declaration to 
all city, central and federal labor unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, urging them to render wholehearted 
support of the International Molders’ 
Union of North America in their fight 
against this unfair concern. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence 
in this resolution. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Operative Potters Request that Shenango 
China Company, of New Castle, Pa., Be 
Declared Unfair 


Resolution No. 75—By Delegate James 
M. Duffy of the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters: 


WHEREAS, The Shenango China Com- 
pany, of New Castle, Pa., manufacturers 
of hotel and restaurant china ware, have 
been repeatingly and consistently violating 
many of the most important features of 
our signed working agreement with the 
United States Potters’ Association, the 
manufacturers’ association, which is com- 
posed of ninety-five per cent of all firms 
manufacturing semi-porcelain dinner, and 
hotel and restaurant china ware in this 
country, and in which organization the 
Shenango China Company has held mem- 
betship for many years, taking an active 
part in all of the activities of the manufac- 
turers’ association sitting in our joint wage 
conferences and helping in the matter of 
drawing up said working agreement, and 
finally signing their signature to this docu- 
ment. They now desire to repudiate their 
agreement with their union employes in the 
skilled department of their plant; and 


WHEREAS, By the unreasonable, unfair 
and arrogant manner in which the officials 
of the Shenango China Company, of New 
Castle, Pa., have in the past eighteen months 
endeavored to treat with the union workers 
employed in the skilled departments of the 
Shenango China Company they thus com- 
pelled these union workers to strike in de- 
fense of their trade, and the principles of 
the American trade union fhovement gener- 
ally, and 


WHEREAS, The said Shenango China 
Company, of New Castle, Pa., having de- 
clared for the open shop, or so-called 
American plan, and the above mentioned 
firm having persistently refused, and re- 
fusing to take back their old union em- 
ployes under the provisions of our signed 
agreement, and continuing in their effort 
to replace union with non-union workers, 
success in which will not only prove detri- 
mental to these union potters, but will also 
be costly to the American labor movement 
generally, and the Yankee standard of liv- 
ing as well; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Forty-Eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor assembled in New Orleans, 
La., go on record as condemning the tactics 
used by the Shenango China Company of 
New Castle, Pa., and publicly brand this 
firm unfair to union labor; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That all state branches and 
city central labor bodies of the American 
Federation of Labor be notified of the ac- 
tion of this convention on this resolution. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence. 
The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Request to Declare Firestone and Goodrich 
Rubber Companies Unfair 


Resolution No. 83—By Delegate J. W. 
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Buzzell of the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council: 


WHEREAS, The Firestone and Goodrich 
Rubber Companies recently built new fac- 
tories in Los Angeles, California, the Fire- 
stone job being let to a non-union contrac- 
tor and in the latter instance the contract 
for the construction of the plant was let 
to a Union concern, one that is in con- 
tractual relationship with the Building 
Trades Unions throughout the United 
States; and 


WHEREAS, Both these companies listened 
to the urge of the Los Angeles Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association which in- 
sisted that the construction of these two 
plants should not disturb the so-called Los 
Angeles policy with the result that the 
Austin Company, to whom the _ Goodrich 
contract had been let, was forced to leave 
Los Angeles; and 


WHEREAS, All this resulted in wages 
ranging from one to two dollars and a half 
per day below the Union scale for practi- 
cally every trade employed; and 


WHEREAS, After every possible effort 
was made by the Los Angeles Labor Move- 
ment to adjust the difficulties on these two 
jobs, and these efforts having met with no 
success, both these firms were placed on 
the official Unfair List of the Labor Move- 
— of Los Angeles County; therefore, 

e it 


RESOLVED, By the Forty-Eighth annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in New Orleans, La., that 
the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor be instructed to make an endeavor 
to negotiate an adjustment with the home 
offices of the Firestone and Goodrich Tire 
Companies looking forward to Unionizing 
all mechanical maintenance work in their 
Los Angeles plant; be it further. 


RESOLVED, That in the event the effort 
of the officers of the Federation fail, that 
the Goodrich and Firestone Rubber Com- 

anies both be placed upon the official We 

© Not Patronize List of the Federation; 
and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That if it be necessary to 
— these two firms upon the We Do Not 

atronize List by reason of their refusal 
to make amends for the unfair manner un- 
der which their buildings were constructed, 
that the Secretary of the Federation com- 
municate to each national and international 
union affiliated with the Federation advis- 
ing them of the circumstances and in turn 
ask each of these national and international 
unions to write to their local unions urging 
their membership everywhere to refrain 
from purchasing Sesogtene or Goodrich tires 
or other rubber products manufactured by 
these two companies. 


Your Committee recommends that the 
Executive Council endeavor to bring about 
a satisfactory adjustment of this griev- 
ance against the two firms mentioned, and 
in the event that they are unable to bring 
about a satisfactory adjustment that the 
Tequest contained in the resolution be com- 


PROCEEDINGS 


plied with and the matter be given the 
widest possible publicity. 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

President Green: The Chair just wishes 
to make this brief explanation in connec- 
tion with the character and drafting of 
the resolution. The American Federation 
of Labor does not carry a “We Do Not Pa- 
tronize” list. The resolution refers to such 
a list being carried by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. I merely want to make 
that explanation so that the record will 
show that the American Federation of La- 
bor does not carry a “We Don’t Patronize” 
list. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s re- 
port was unanimously carried. 


Endorsing Strike of Machinists Against the 
American La France and Foamite 
Corporation, Elmira, N. Y. 

Resolution No. 86—By Delegates A. O. 
Wharton, R. A. Henning, D. Haggerty, L. V. 
Hart, C. W. Fry, H. F. Nickerson, of the 
International Association of Machinists. 

WHEREAS, The American La France and 
Foamite Corporation of Elmira, N. Y., man- 
ufacturers of fire apparatus, have seen fit 
to discontinue its friendly relations with 
members of the International Association 
of Machinists employed by it; and 

WHEREAS, The American La France and 
Foamite Corporation have declared for the 
Open Shop, and have attempted to inaugu- 
rate a Company Union in its Elmira plant, 
refusing to deal with a committee chosen 
by its machinist employes, members of the 
International Association of Machinists; 
and 

WHEREAS, After every honorable means 
have been exhausted in an unsuccessful en- 
deavor to prevail upon the Company to con- 
tinue its friendly relations with organized 
labor it became necessary for the machinists 


employed in the Elmira plant to strike, 
which they did June 18, 1928; and 


WHEREAS, More than 300 members of 
the International Association of Machinists 
are still on strike to uphold the principles 
of organized labor, which is unalterably op- 
posed to Company Unions; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the Forty-eighth 
mvention of the American Federation of 
Labor, go on record as endorsing this strike 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists against the American La France 
and Foamite Corporation; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the greatest publicity 
be given by all organizations affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor, including 
Central bodies and State Federations, to the 
strike and the reasons therefor, to the end 
that municipalities contemplating the pur- 
chase of fire apparatus may understand 
that until a_ satisfactory settlement is 
reached between the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the American 
France and Foamite Corporation, this Cor- 
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poration which is attempting to manufac- 
ture fire apparatus by strike breakers, is 
unfair to Organized Labor. 


Your Committee recommends that the 
Executive Council endeavor to assist the 
Machinists in bringing about a _ satisfac- 
tory adjustment of their differences with this 
company, and in the event that they are 
unable to do so, that the resolution be con- 
curred in. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN COEFIELD, 
Chairman. 


CHARLES J. CASE, 
Secretary. 

MARTIN DALEY, 
CHARLES D. DUFFY, 
HERBERT RIVERS, 
EDWARD CANAVAN, 
OHN J. DOYLE, 

HOMAS MALLOY, 


L. G. GOUDIE, 
Cc. W. WILLIAMS, 
WM. WEPNER, 
D. G. RAMSAY, 


Committee on Boycotts. 


Secretary Case: This completes the re- 
port of the Committee on Boycotts. 

President Green: The Chair will consider 
the committee continued and it will be dis- 
charged with the thanks of the convention 
later. 

The chairmen of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and the Committee on 
Adjustment announced the time and place 
of meetings of their respective committees. 

President Green: The Chair desires to 
make this brief statement. It seems that 
all the committees that are ready to report 
have submitted their reports, and as you 
know, the Committee on Resolutions will 
report uncer a special order of business at 
10 o’clock Monday morning. I am not 
sure that any committees will be ready to 
report tomorrow. It seems to me, in view 
of that fact, that we might well suspend 
the rules and adjourn until Monday morn- 
ing. 

Delegate Fitzgerald, Railway Clerks moved 
that the rules be suspended and adjourn- 
ment taken to 9:30 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing, November 26. The motion was second- 
ed and carried and the convention ad- 
journed at 5:30 o'clock p. m. 





Sixth Day---Monday Morning Session 


New Orleans, La., 
November 26, 1928. 
The convention was called to order at 
9:30 o'clock by President Green. 


Absentees 


Greenfield, McCarthy (W.), 
itsky, Stetsky, Gmeiner, Gillot, Brock, 
Bock, Rose, Hannah, Beekman, Sullivan 
(H. W.), Jewell, Ross, Ely, Barry (J. L.), 
Iglesias, Hatch, McConaughey, Cabral, 
Stewart, Johnson, Amie, Diffee, Augustino, 
Dempsey, Menton, Birthright, Purcell, Her- 
der, Bower, McKenna, Trimmer, Walsh 
(M.), Hunt, Saylor, Mitchell (T.), Beard, 
Albert, Clark, Mezzacapo, Mullen, Gal- 
lagher, Werkmeister, Stahl, Campbell (A. 
C.), McCarthy (D. D.), Fuchs, Tuggle, Bor- 
ris, Latham, McElligott, Hill, Calvin, 
Rohrmoser, Powers, Elliott. 


Horn, Zar- 


Communications 


Secretary Morrison read communications 
from persons and organizations in the fol- 
lowing cities which were seeking the 1929 
convention: ‘ 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada—E. R. Powell, 
Managing Director, Toronto Convention 
and Tourist Association: C. L. Burton, 
President, Toronto Board of Trade; Samuel 
McBride, Mayor of Toronto; Toronto Build- 
ing Trades Council. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada—Louis D. Tay- 
lor, Mayor; S. F. Tolmie, Premier of the 
Province of British Columbia. 


Denver, Colorado—J. M. Osborn, Presi- 
dent, Denver Trades and Labor Assembly; 
B. F. Stapleton, Mayor of Denver; Jack 
Keating, Chairman, Convention Committee; 
and William H. Adams, Governor of Colo- 
rado. 


Secretary Morrison read the following 


messages: 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1928. 
Honorable William F. Green, 
President American Federation of Labor, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Best wishes to you and the American 
Federation of Labor. 
EDWARD E. SPAFFORD. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1928. 
William Green, 
President American Federation of Labor, 
Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans, La. 

Greetings and good wishes for the suc- 
cess of your deliberations at the Forty- 
eighth Convention; yours were forty-eight 
years of relentless constructive work done 


in behalf of the toilers. No history of a 
movement is so full of heroism as the la- 
bor movement in America and as for that 
the world over, for in its strivings and sac- 
rifices it serves in the best way mankind. 
We know it and speak from experience. 
Forty years we stood guard over the im- 
migrant workers and have been a great 
instrumentality in Americanizing them and 
placing them shoulder to shoulder along- 
side of the American workers. We are 
happy that we in some measure have 
served you, the American labor movement, 
and we are glad to inform you that we are 
going to celebrate this event, our fortieth 
anniversary, in December. Wishes _ for 
still greater achievement and triumph. 
M. FEINSTONE, 
Secretary United Hebrew Trades. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
Chairman Beisel submitted the following 
report: 


New Orleans, November 26, 1928. 


Your Committee on Credentials begs 


leave to report that Vice-President James 
Gilboy, who has been representing the In- 


ternational Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions, 
is compelled to leave the city, and re- 
quests that Charles Wills be substituted 
in his place. Your committee concurs in 
the gequest and recommends that the 
delegate be seated. 


Upon request, your Committee recom- 
mends that John E. Ford be seated in the 
place of M. J. Gibbons, representing the 
National Organization of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America, who may not be 
able to attend the convention. 


President George L. Berry, Pressmen, 
requests that John Schneider be substitut- 
ed in his place, because he has been called 
away on matters important to his organ- 
ization. 

The 
adopted. 


report of the committee was 


Delegate Gorman, Meat Cutters, obtained 
unanimous consent of the convention to 
introduce the following resolution: 

Resolution No. 94—By Delegates Pat- 
rick E. Gorman and Dennis Lane, Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America: 


WHEREAS, There is a local union of 











Jewish Meat Cutters in New York City 
which was chartered by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen as 
Local 234, and which for the past several 
years has operated independent of any 
connection with the American Federation 
of Labor; and 


WHEREAS, This organization is affili- 
ated with the Hebrew Trades of New York 
and its Business Manager is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the said organization in violation 
of the understanding existing between the 
Hebrew Trades and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; and 


WHEREAS, Recently some assistance 
has been given this organization by offi- 
cials of the Federation in adjusting some 
internal dissension, in all probability with- 
out the knowledge that the union is a se- 
ceding one from our international organ- 
ization; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil of this Federation use, through the cus- 
tomary channels, its influence in bringing 
this local union back into the internation- 
al movement and that no further service 
be given by the Federation's officials un- 


til this has been accomplished; and, be it 

further . 
RESOLVED, In the event that the local 

union refuses to reaffiliate with the 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America that the pro- 
per officials of this Federation be instruct- 
ed to have the Hebrew Trades sever all 
connections with this local until same has 
been done. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 

President Green: In accordance with 
the special order the Chair recognizes the 
Committee on Resolutions, Chairman Woll 
and Secretary Olander. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Secretary Olander submitted the fol- 


lowing report: 


Introduction 


Under the caption “Introduction,” on page 
22, the Executive Council begins its interest- 
ing and instructive report with the declara- 
tion that “The American trade union move- 
ment is an institution that reveals what is 
in the minds of representative wage earners 
of the North American continent.” The 
Council thus calls attention to the fact that 
the trade union is not only the means 
through which the hopes and aspirations 
of the actual membership are expressed, but 
that the membership, and therefore the 
trade union, is representative in character 
and therefore is the medium through which 
the hopes and aspirations of all wage earn- 
ers are made articulate. The unorganized 


are always without voice, or definite ex- 
pression. 


The representative character of 
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the trade union, in this respect, not only 
attests the need for its development as the 
only institution through which wage earners 
can protect and advance their economic 
interests, but it also points out that this 
position of leadership places upon the trade 
union the great duty of guiding the masses 
of wage earners along the path of true 
progress. It is the duty of the trade union 
movement, through its chosen representa- 
tives, to hold aloft the torch of human lib- 
erty and to point the way that leads to 
freedom. This is not always an easy task. 
Often it is extremely difficult to determine 
the right road. The report of the Executive 
Council, covering as it does a great variety 
of ‘important subjects, is indicative of the 
great expenditure of thought, effort and time 
necessary to reach sound conclusions. 

Your Committee recommends approval of 
the paragraphs of the Executive Council's 
report which appears immediately following 
the title, “Introduction.” 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Trade Union Policies 

The subject of industrial relations is dealt 
with at some length in the report of the 
Executive Council on pages 22-23, under the 
caption, “Trade Union Policies.” In this 
section of the report, the Council points 
out the wisdom of seeking a proper adjust- 
ment of such relationships by means of con- 
ference, discussion and argument. It may be 
truthfully said that nearly all strikes could 
be avoided if a greater number of employ- 
ers and organizations of employers would 
recognize the right of wage earners to or- 
ganize and to be represented by officers or 
agents of their own choosing. There can be 
no conference, discussion or argument for 
the purpose of establishing proper industrial 
and economic relationships between workers 
and employers where the right of trade un- 
ion organization and representation is de- 
nied. Under present conditions, it very fre- 
quently becomes necessary for workers to 
go on strike in order to obtain a recognition 
of their right to become or remain members 
of a trade union. First and foremost among 
trade union policies is that of establishing 
that basic right, without which progress is 
impossible, 

The Committee recommends approval of 
the section of the Executive Council's report 
referred to herein. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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Status of Workers 


Under the title, “Status of Workers,” on 
pages 37-41, the Executive Council presents 
an instructive chart setting forth the amount 
of benefits paid by various affiliated organ- 
izations and an account of the general terms 
of employment prevailing in various trades 
and occupations within the jurisdiction of 
those organizations. All affiliated national 
and international unions should give their 
hearty and willing co-operation to the Ex- 
ecutive Council in its effort to attain the 
fullest degree of accurary in the presenta- 
tion of such data as is contained in the 
chart. 

This section of the Council’s report also 
discusses the status of workers in commerce 
and industry in so far as their status comes 
within the meaning of the phrase, “Recog- 
nition of the union.” 

We commend this section of the Coun- 
cil’s report to the careful attention of the 
officers and members of affiliated organ- 
izations and recommend its approval by this 
Convention. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Union-Management Co-operation 


We quote with emphasis the following 
sentences from that part of the Executive 
Council's report on page 42, entitled “Un- 
ion-Management Co-operation:” ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion assumes equality in the undertaking. 
The trade union is the only agency which 
workers themselves have created to conduct 
their relations with employers and it is the 
only agency that gives them equal footing 
with management or other representatives 
of the corporation.” 

The Committee recommends approval of 
that part of the report of the Executive 
Council under the caption stated above. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Research 


The research work referred to in the re- 
port of the Executive Council, on pages 
42-43, under the caption, “Research,” has 
in it great potentialities for service to the 
trade union movement and should not only 
be continued but should be extended. We 
particularly direct the attention of the del- 
egates and the officers and members of af- 
filiated organizations to the research pam- 
phlets listed in the Executive Council's re- 
port. 


Your Committee recommends that the 
part of the report appearing under the above 
caption be aproved. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Regularity of Employment 


The statistical information which ap- 
pears in the report of the Executive Coun- 
cil on pages 45-50, under the title, “Regu- 
larity of Employment,” is of such signifi- 
cance as to command our most careful 
attention. The tabulation shows’ the 
changes in the number of workers in vari- 
ous occupations between the years 1920 
and 1927, showing a substantial decrease 
in the number of workers in productive 
industries, including agriculture, and also 
a decrease in railroad workers, and a sub- 
stantial increase in the non-productive in- 
dustries and in the number engaged in pro- 
fessional, domestic and personal service. 
In other words, the productive group in 
our population now carries a heavier load 
than ever before in history. This, of 
course, as been made possible by the in- 


creased power of production on the part 


of that group brought about mainly 
through the development of machinery and 
mechanical devices. The report contains 
some interesting and illuminating refer- 
ences to specific instances of this great 
advance in productive power. There has 
not been a corresponding advance in pur- 
chasing power. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that as this change goes on, there will be 
an increasing degree of irregularity of 
employment and unemployment until the 
managers of commerce and industry awak- 
en to the obvious fact that adequate mar- 
kets cannot be maintained without ade- 
quate purchasing power on the part of the 
masses of the people and that the neces- 
sary purchasing power can only be devel- 
oped through higher wages. 


The trade union is the only agency 
through which higher wages throughout 
industry and commerce can be obtained 
and stabilized. It is therefore the only 
agency through which the necessary pur- 
chasing power can be developed and the 
market established where the people as 
consumers may obtain that which they can 
produce. 

The fact that the constantly increasing 
productive capacity of the workers, through 
the use of machinery, is far outstripping 
their purchasing power, has made the unem- 
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ployment problem so complex, however, 
that under conditions as they are now de- 
veloping, an increasing wage rate, while 
it will substantially improve the situation, 
will not entirely remedy matters. It is un- 
doubtedly necessary to reduce the length 
of the work day and shorten the work 
week to the point where the lessening of 
working hours has the effect of reducing 
the total output. This is not quite as 
simple as may appear at the first glance. 
Every well informed student of production 
knows that the shortening of the work day 
from ten to eight hours resulted in an in- 
crease of production. It has been stated 
that in some cases the shortening of the 
work week to five days has not reduced 
the weekly production. Indeed, it is 
¢laimed in some quarters that it may re- 
sult in an increase. It is clear, therefore, 
that the present objectives in the reduc- 
tion of the work day and the work week 
do not call for a sufficient curtailment of 
the working hours to result in a diminu- 
tion of the output. The problem is one 
to so regulate production as not to exceed 
the capacity of the people to consume the 
output, and at the same time to afford 
the greatest possible opportunity for 
continuous and _ profitable employment 
for the masses of the wage earners. This 
should not be done to such an extent as 
to actually limit the progress of produc- 
tion, but rather in such manner as to de- 
velop production power, opportunity for 
employment and consuming power simul- 
taneously. 

It is to be deplored, as indicated by the 
Executive Council, that there is no gov- 
ernment agency that has as yet compiled 
data which will definitely disclose the full 
size of the problem of unemployment. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor should be given a 
sufficient appropriation by Congress to en- 
able that Bureau to compile accurate sta- 
tistics on the subject of unemployment 
and employment, including labor turnover, 
and changes of employment from year to 
year. 

We recommend that the Executive Coun- 
cil be authorized to urge the necessary ac- 
tion by Congress in this respect. 

The solution of the difficulties growing 
out of the unemployment problem involve 
much more than mere job finding. It is 
obvious that common justice requires that 
the minimum earnings of the workers in 
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any given industry must be sufficient to 
sustain them properly even though condi- 
tions in that industry may be such as te 
make continuity of employment very dif- 
ficult. This condition, however, must not 
be used as an excuse to lower the wages 
of other workers in industries where con- 
tinuity of employment is greater. 

The various paragraphs and tabulations 
contained in this comprehensive section of 
the Council’s report are commended to the 
careful attention of every delegate and the 
officers and members of all affiliated or- 
ganizations. The statistical information 
therein should be carried forward from 
year to year for the information of the 
trade union movement. 

The committee recommends approval of 
this section of the Council's report. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Influence in Industrial Circles 


Under the caption, “Influence in In- 
dustrial Circles,” on pages 50-51, in the 
report of the Executive Council, there ap- 
pear some pertinent declarations concern- 
ing the value of the trade union movement 
to industry and to mankind. “The trade 
union,” says the Executive Council, “rests 
its claim to recognition upon its capacity 
to do the things that are good for industry 
and for human beings.” 

We heartily concur in that sentiment and 
recommend the approval of that part of 
the report which appears under the above 
caption. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


The Miners’ Struggle 


Under the caption, “The Miners’ Strug- 


gle,” on pages 72-73, there is presented, 
in the report of the Executive Council, a 
general review of the great struggle which 
the United Mine Workers of America has 
carried on during the past two years. With 
a fortitude that has challenged the admira- 
tion of every lover of human progress, the 
officers and members of the mine workers’ 
union have resisted to the utmost of their 
power the persistent and unrelenting at- 
tacks of the forces of reaction which have 
been arrayed against them. They have 
been confronted not only by antagonistic 
employers but also by public authorities 
who have permitted brutal attacks by coal 
and iron police upon the members of the 
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union and have made use of the state con- 
stabulary against them. They have also 
been subjected to viciously unfair treat- 
ment by the very courts in which they 
ought to have been able to find protec- 
tion. 


In addition they have had arrayed against 
them Communistic forces parading under 
the term of labor, but actually interested 
in promoting revolutionary doctrines in- 
tended to weaken and destroy the union. 


It is to the credit of the affiliated or- 
ganizations that the Executive Council is 
enabled to report that “Within the space 
of two years the American Federation of 
Labor received, through appeals for relief 
to aid the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica who were on strike, the sum of $689,- 
235.15." In addition to this, the Council 
reports, the value of food, clothing and 
supplies which were included and distrib- 
uted amounted to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, there being no accurate infor- 
mation as to their exact value. 


The Council further reports that money, 
supplies, food and clothing, not included 
in the above figures, were sent direct by 
various city central bodies, state federa- 
tions of labor and local unions. 


The trade union movement of America 
has not yet performed its full duty, how- 
ever, in relation to the mine workers. There 
is more to be done. Ways and means must 
be found to aid the organization in its ef- 
forts to strengthen its various divisions 


and to carry on the necessary organizing 
work. 


The Executive Council can be relied upon 
to give earnest consideration of the subject. 

We commend the mine workers for their 
gallant fight and recommend the approval 
of the Executive Council’s report in rela- 
tion thereto. 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 


Delegate Thomas Kennedy 


Delegate Kennedy, United Mine Workers: 
Mr. Chairman and Fellow Delegates, as the 
chief financial officer for the United Mine 
Workers of America I desire at this time 
to convey to the affiliated organizations 
and to the membership of the various 
trade unions of this country our thanks 
and appreciation for the donations and the 
relief forwarded to the Mine Workers dur- 
ing their struggle. As pointed out by the 
Executive Council, approximately $600,000 
has been donated during the past two years. 
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Now that seems to be quite a great amount 
of money, and yet when we present to you 
some of the actual figures with respect 
to the payment of relief only in needy cases, 
you will appreciate the enormity of the 
situation with respect to relief. We paid 
out during the past two years for reliet 
approximately $400,000 per month. 

We have endeavored to maintain that 
amount for the past two years. We had 
approximately 150,000 miners engaged in 
the strike and a total of one-half million 
dependent people. Relief was paid only in 
cases of absolute necessity, and yet on 
that basis it required as a very minimum 
a total of $400,000 per month. 

The United Mine Workers of 
had an assessment upon 
and likewise its affiliated unions contrib- 
uted in addition to the assessment hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of extra 
money about and beyond the ordinary re- 
quirements. All told, the cost of carry- 
ing on this great industrial struggle has 
reached a total of $5,000,000 within the 
past three or four years, insofar as our 
organization has been concerned. 

feasured against this amount of money 
is the greater value represented in the sac- 
rifice and suffering of hundreds and thou- 
sands of men, women and children who 
were willing to give up their all in defense 
and in support of the principles of the 
United Mine Workers of America that were 
given to us back in the days of John Siney, 
McBride and the other pioneers in the his- 
tory of the labor movement of this coun- 
try. 

The amount contributed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
unions has been such as to help out ma- 
terially in our great battle, and I want 
to say to you that in due time the formal 
thanks of our organization will be sent out 
supplementary to the verbal thanks which 
1 am’ now conveying to the various inter- 
national organizations. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
has been engaged in industrial battle, it 
seems, ever since 1921, following the war. 
We have made progress in many sections, 
and due to economic factors over which 
we had no control, we have been compelled 
in many other sections to sort of mark 
time, rehabilitating our forces, and I as- 
sure you that the work of rehabilitation 
that is now taking place in some sections 
will be the means of our moving forward 
into a condition in practically all of the 
bituminous fields keosier we not only 
hope but we firmly believe we will be in 
position to replant once again in those 
sections that have temporarily lapsed the 
banner of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, in the stronghold of the enemy coun- 
try and once again bring about collective 
understanding on the basis of union wages 
and union conditions of employment. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
today is by no means a weak or staggering 
institution. The United Mine Workers of 
America at this moment, regardless of 
what critics may say, has a paid up and 
exonorated membership of approximately 
425,000 members. You will understand 
that under our laws men who do not work 
five days per month are entitled to and 


America 
its membership, 











receive exoneration. It might be of inter- 
est for this delegation to know that our 
average exonerations for the past three 
years have runinthe neighborhood of 150,- 
000 members per month. In other words, 
150,000 members of the United Mine 
Workers of America throughout this coun- 
try due to the overdevelopment of the 
mining industry have not been able to 
average five days per month for the past 
three years, and under our laws are there- 
fore entitled to exoneration. 

In the grand old union states which gave 
to the labor movement of this country many 
of its gallant leaders our organization is 
functioning one hundred per cent. In our an- 
thracite jurisdiction we have 158,000 mem- 
bers signed up under a contract and every 
man and boy a member of this organization. 
My friends, as a result of the change in 
policy enunciated by our International Pol- 
icy Committee, it will not be long until once 
again the coal miners in the bituminous 
and in every other section of coal-producing 
America will be enrolled one hundred per 
cent under the banner of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

This struggle, it seems to me, has devel- 
oped many new points, and in my mind has 
developed one that I think ought to be cqn- 
sidered by the American labor movement 
throughout the American Federation of La- 
bor, not only on account of our particular 
problems, but on account of the problems 
presented from other sections where men 
and women have been out on strike for 
months and months, fighting for the prin- 
ciples of the trade union movement. I refer 
to the matter of having adequate support 
and relief for people so situated. It seems 
to me that one of the big things that the 
American labor movement has to consider 
is some plan, some policy of a_ gigantic 
defense fund creenieed whine the American 
Federation of Labor and subscribed to on 
some equitable uniform basis under the 
control of the Federation, so that that fund 
might be used in time of stress and storm 
and fighting in support of the men, women 
and children who are engaged in that par- 
ticular battle, in whatever particular in 
dustry they might be employed in. 

We can take the Textile Workers, we can 
take the United Mine Workers of America, 
we can take any other branch of organized 
labor in America, and the one great dread 
in all of those industrial struggles is to find 
enough material assistance to keep body and 
soul together until that strike has been 
brought to a successful conclusion. 

We have solidarity in these strikes, we 
have a unity of purpose. Practically every 
man and woman engaged in those struggles 
is fighting to bring about contractual rela- 
tionship upon the basis of fair wages and 
good working conditions. The trouble does 
not exist in so far as the ideals of the 
workers are concerned, or their solidarity. 
The trouble always exists in finding means 
to support them during that particular 
struggle, and the results of struggles in 
the past two years, not only in our indus- 
try, but in other industries, has emphasized, 
in so far as I am concerned, the necessity 
of something being done by the American 
labor movement to establish a gigantic de- 
fense fund for the purpose of taking care 
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of such situations as I have outlined here 
this morning. 

I believe if that could be done—and I 
have no practical formula for its accom- 
pene believe if we were able to 
ave such a fund it would be the greatest 
insurance against industrial struggles in this 
country, because practically all of your 
struggles have been aimed at employees of 
basic industries that are over-developed. 
If the enemy knew that adequate funds and 
a strategy board was at the command of 
those unions in the event of a struggle, in 
my opinion it would prevent many of these 
struggles from ever taking place, and in 
itself would be a source of strength to the 
American labor movement. 

The report of the Exeeutive Council in 
relation to our affairs as referred to in the 
committee’s report brings up the question 
of dual unionism, the question of Commun- 
istic activities. We have had our fights with 
this crowd. It is my honest opinion, shared 
by many of the officers of our organization, 
that the Communist propaganda and the 
Communist worker was not only financed 
by Moscow, but they were likewise financed 
by the non-union coal operators of this 
country and by many detective organiza- 
tions. 

The Pennsylvania and Ohio Miners’ Relief 
Committee that you heard so much about 
was not organized by the miners, by the 
rank and file miners, as they term them. In 
the City of Pittsburgh, when that organiza- 
tion was first established, a newspaper man 
met and had dinner with twelve of the 
leading lights who organized that particu- 
lar movement, and it might be of interest 
for the labor movement to know that not 
one of the twelve had ever worked in a 
mine or ever had anything to do with the 
Miners’ organization. All twelve of them 
were from the City of New York and prac- 
tically all of them were Communists who 
had been ousted from the needle trade or- 
ganization in that city. 

Now, my friends, they attempted to or- 
ganize a new union, but thanks to the 
splendid spirit of unionism of the rank and 
file members of the United Mine Workers 
of America, the Cummunistic organizations 
and their various mushroom committees 
have disappeared from the horizon and to- 
day they are practically a thing of the 
=. The only activity they now seem to 
e engaged in is the usual one—that of 
trying to filch more money from the gul- 
lible trade unionists and their friends in 
this country. They have failed in the 
mining industry. The coal operators at- 
tempted to destroy the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and they failed. The coal 
operators, together with the Communistic 
influences, jointly endeavored to destroy 
the United Mine Workers of America and 
they failed. 

The United Mine Workers of America, 
as in the past, will continue to grow in 
power and in influence and they will con- 
tinue to give to the labor movement of 
this country a full measure of support and 
will always fight for the proud principles 
upon which the American labor movement 
rests, fighting and striving to bring about 
that day when we can usher into the life 
of labor in this country a greater measure 
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of peace, contentment and happiness. I 


thank you. 


Delegate John L. Lewis 


Delegate Lewis, United Mine Workers: 
My distinguished associate has very brief- 
ly discussed the matter before the house, 
conveying to you the verbal thanks of the 
United Mine Workers of America. I shall 
not undertake to amplify in further detail 
the matters which have been so ably re- 
ferred to by Secretary Kennedy, other than 
to supplement his remarks and say, as the 
President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, that he has conveyed to you the 
feeling and the sentiment of every member 
of that organization when he says that they 
appreciate your services in their hour of 
need. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
have had a great struggle during the past 
seven or eight years in the coal fields of 
industrial America and they have been vic- 
tims, not of a flagging energy or a swerv- 
ing determination but of economic cir- 
cumstances which many of you appreci- 
ate. Yes, Mr. Chairman, despite those cir- 
cumstances and despite the odds and the 
resources and the influences which have 
been raised against us, we find ourselves 
standing firmly upon a principle defined 
by the trade union movement of our coun- 
try and determined to carry on to a further 
day of success and greater progress for 
our Union and the trade union movement. 

There have been many throughout the 
land who from time to time have been 
prone to say—the public press and oth- 
ers—+that the United Mine Workers of 
America was a dying institution and it 
has reached the day of its dissolution. 
There can be no greater slander against 
the United Mine Workers of America than 
for that statement to be uttered by one 
who calls himself a friend of organized la- 
bor. The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica today is a solvent institution, as the 
American Federation of Labor is a solvent, 
growing and progressive institution with 
its eyes fixed upon the destiny of the 
workers and contributing in every way to 
the achievement of the logical ideals of or- 
ganized labor. 

In the financing of the strike in the 
bituminous coal industry the mine workers’ 
representatives and our membership were 
aware that the American Federation of 
Labor was not organized upon a financial 
basis that would permit of the raising of 
an amount of money sufficient to feed 
that mighty army of hundreds of thousands 
of men and their hundreds of thousands 
of dependents, but what was done was giv- 
en freely and with profound sympathy by 
the workers of America, who gave what 
they could under the circumstances which 
confronted them. My distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Kennedy, Cas very appropriate- 
ly said that in the light of our experiences 
in the mining industry it might be desir- 
able for the American Federation of Labor 
in the future—not necessarily now—to give 
consideration to the creation of a great na- 
tional defense fund which might be utilized 
in times of stress in supporting those 
similar organizations who were struggling 
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for a place in the industrial field. 

And, Mr. Chairman, as I have from time 
to time turned over this matter in my own 
mind, I wondered whether or not it might 
be possible some time for organized labor, 
as represented by our great Federation, to 
be guided in this matter as is being done 
on a very great scale in America today by 
our great universities and institutions of 
learning. I don’t know any particular or 
specific reason why the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, representing the organized 
workers of our land, could not, like Co- 
lumbia University, like Yale University, 
like Harvard University and various other 
institutions of learning, create and build 
up a great endowment fund which might 
be a safeguard for the trade union move- 
ment, the future generation of workers in 
our land. 

We witnessed the other day the great 
University of Yale putting on a drive and 
securing from friends and supporters of 
that marvelous institution the sum _ of 
twenty millions of dollars, which raised the 
endowment fund to the gigantic figure of 
$150,000,000 or perhaps $175,000,000. The 
revenues from that endowment fund are 
sufficient to guarantee the future of Yale 
University down through the centuries, 
come what may. Organized labor might 
perhaps give some consideration to the 
creation in our country of a national trade 
union endowment fund which would guar- 
antee the future of organized labor in the 
same way that it aids our mighty institu- 
tions of learning. 

There is not a man or woman within the 
sound of my voice who does not know a 
great many men successful in business af- 
fairs in our country who owe their start in 
life and their opportunity to achieve success 
to the trade union movement of America, 
and almost without exception many such 
men would be glad to make a contribution 
from their success in life to a fund that 
would insure the perpetuity of the great 
trade union movement. 

I do not at this time wish to inject this 
question into the Convention as a matter of 
consideration or controversy. In _ supple- 
mienting the statement of my associate I 
merely say that it might be a matter which 
could be examined and analyzed with profit 
to our movement, and perhaps our Execu- 
tive Council, in the next year or two to 
come, might find it profitable to enter into 
a consideration, not necessarily of this idea, 
but of the general principle which we are 
now discussing, with the idea that perhaps 
at.a later Convention there might be made 
some well considered and mature recom- 
mendations which might meet the emergency 
that we are now considering. 

All in all, Mr. Chairman, the trade union 
movement of our country has won its fight 
for sympathetic recognition by the citizens 
of our Republic. It has won its right to con- 
tinue to endure as an institution of good 
and of human progress and human better- 
ment in our country, and any contribution 
which our movement can make to the con- 
tinuity of those ideals is one which will 
redound to the interests of those whom we 
represent and contribute in a great way 
to the future of our nation‘as a whole. 

I merely make this passing comment upon 
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a question which has oftentimes been con- 
sidered in our ranks, because there arises 
from time to time among our organizations 
great need and necessity for a helping hand, 
and it is perhaps a wise thing to do—those 
who are charged with responsibility to our 
dependents—to give consideration not only 
to the problems of today, but to the prob- 
lems which the trade union movement of 
our country will meet tomorrow and the 
problems we will encounter as the years 
go by. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I again be- 
speak the thanks of the United Mine Work- 
ers for your splendid co-operation with us 
in our great struggle and the sympathetic 
counsel and assistance rendered by the of- 
ficers of our movement. I thank you. 


President Green: Might the Chair beg 
your indulgence for one moment? I! do not 
wish to say anything at this time that 
would detract from the very splendid pre- 
sentation of the Miners’ situation which has 
just been made by Secretary Kennedy and 
President Lewis. I am happy beyond ex- 
pression that they were here this morning 
to present to you, as they have, some 
phases of the Miners’ struggle, and the 
practical suggestions they have offered. I 
merely want to say that I know the officers 
and delegates who are in attendance at this 
Convention have watched with mingled feel- 
ings of admiration and apprehension the 
two-year struggle of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. And as we watched the 
great battle, while there was alternating 
hope and discouragement in our hearts, I am 
sure we prayed—if | might use that word— 
for the success of this great militant organ- 
ization. 

It has been said by some that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
organizations are no longer militant, they 
no longer fight and struggle as they did in 
the past. Some of us refer to the days gone 
by when the representatives of our move- 
ment sacrificed and struggled for the right 
to organize, and we always refresh our 
strength and we receive new inspiration 
when we reflect over those great struggles 
of the past, but I want to point you now to 
this great struggle, this fight of the Min- 
ers that has been going on for two year, 
and I ask you, in all fairness, after you 
analyze this situation, if it can be truthfully 
said that militancy in our movement is 
dead. 


An organization that would fight and 
sacrifice as this organization has done for 
this long period of time certainly convinces 
the most skeptical among us that the spirit 
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of struggle and sacrifice and fight is just 
as strong in the hearts of organized labor 
as it ever was before. 

My distinguished predecessor frequently 
said, in expounding the philosophy of our 
movement, that it was sometimes better to 
fight and lose than never to fight at all. 
And it seems to me, my friends, that that 
spirit must have influenced this great, mili- 
tant organization to which I belong and 
which is affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Refreshing your memory for just a mo- 
ment, may I refer to these facts. No organ- 
ization has ever contended with such a com- 
bination of mighty opposition and mighty 
force as have the United Mine Workers 
of America during the past two years. They 
were face to face with stern economic con- 
ditions, stern economic facts that could not 
be set aside through substitution of arti- 
ficial means. They suffered from over-pro- 
duction, over-development, over-organiza- 
tion, and in addition to that they suffered 
from a group of hostile employers. 

Then there was the indifference that ex- 
isted in the non-union fields of our coun- 
try. Then there was the court injunction 
used against them, men and women thrown 
out of their homes in the isolated mountain 
sections of West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
All of these forces were contended with in 
this great struggle. 

Now may I refer to the man who is living 
in the tents and the barracks and who has 
been living there for two years! That is the 
place where he and his family dwell, de- 
pending absolutely upon the United Mine 
Workers of America for daily food and 
clothing. He has no money with which to 
pay dues. Under the laws of the United 
Mine Workers of America he is exonerated, 
he is a member, and I should regard him 
as an honorable member. He has no money 
with which to pay his dues, but he 
money with which to pay his dues, but he 
is reported and carried. He is living there. 
Is he not as much a member as the man 
who pays? What sacrifices are these men 
making who live in these huts and barracks 
built by the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica! If I were to classify these heroes, these 
men who are struggling, | would put them 
in the class of men who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service for the American labor 
movement, and I would exonerate them as 
long as they wished to struggle, and I would 
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pin upon their breasts a distinguished serv- 
ice medal. 

The American labor movement responded 
nobly. They gave generously, but the task 
was great, and out of their generous giving 
the amount we raised was, of course, inade- 
quate and insufficient. While I deeply ap- 
preciate the amount of money given by the 
organized labor movement of our country, 
I wish it had been more. And so as the 
struggle goes on, as long as they carry on, 
as long as they ne-d help, so far as I am 
able to give it through our central bodies, 
our state federations of labor, our national 
and international unions and this whole 
federation of the American Federation of 
Labor, it shall be given to the United Mine 
Workers of America in their great struggle. 


Delegate Jacob Goldstone 


Delegate Goldstone, Bakers: I have in 
mind that we are all anxious to get through, 
but | want to take just a few minutes to 
touch upon points which were mentioned 
by Brother Kennedy and Brother Lewis. This 
is something on which it is almost impossi- 
ble for me to remain quiet. 

I feel that in such a bitter struggle as the 
Miners carried on | had a sad opportunity 
to spend a little time in Pittsburgh and see 
and listen. I saw the misery and listened 
to the agitation carried on by the Commun- 
ists, just because they could point to the 
Miners striking and starving. There was 
nothing else they made so much capital of 
as the fact that the Miners were starving. 

I want to say this and conclude with it. 
A strike like the Miners’ strike, with such 
enemies as they had against them this time 
—it certainly should have been of the great- 
est interest to all of us, and we should see 
to it that no miner fighting for such a prin- 
ciple and against such enemies should want 
for a daily meal or be compelled to live 
in such huts, places that we would not wish 
to see animals spend their lives in. 

he proposition made by Brother Kenne- 
dy and Brother Lewis is of such a serious 
nature that we ought to decide to urge 
upon the Executive Council, with the assist- 
ance of every international president, to 
work out some plan that could be accepted 
at the next Convention. 

feel that if every Union man in the 
American Federation of Labor would have 
sacrificed not more than one dollar they 
would have received much more money 
than they did in this great struggle. The 
Communists are watching us at every step 
and taking advantage of the ignorant peo- 
ple who do not understand. They are 
working hand in hand with the employers. 
You heard Brother Kennedy say twelve 
men came from the needle trades in New 
York to Pittsburgh, and I suppose every 
one here knows that there wasn't one of 
those men who belonged to the needle 
trades that were not ready to destroy the 
needle trades in New York, and if they 
could have accomplished that they would 
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have had a great celebration in that coun- 
try, and maybe every one of them would 
have been honored by Moscow. 

I therefore appeal to the delegates of 
this convention to see that there will be 
a foundation laid for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to protect the wonderful 
men who have been involved in _ this 
strike, if they should be starved into sub- 
mission. | think if we once take this won- 
derful step it will build such a high fence 
around the American Federation of Labor 
that no Communists will be able to ever 
climb high enough to get into our ranks 
and cause trouble there. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

President Green: The Chair wants to in- 
terrupt the regular order to present to 
you our distinguished visitor and speaker 
of the morning. You will recall that I 
announced a few days ago that Father 
Maguire had been invited to come here 
and address the convention upon the sub- 
ject of injunctions. Father Maguire is 
here in response to that invitation. He is 
not a stranger to the officers and delegates 
in attendance at this convention, and par- 
ticularly those who come from Chicago 
and from the State of Illinois. You know 
him there because he served with you in 
various ways on numerous committees and 
rendered very valuable assistance on nu- 
merous occasions in the furtherance of the 
legislative program in Illinois. Father Ma- 
guire is a student of this subject of in- 
junctions as used in labor controversies. 
He is a scholarly representative of a great 
religious denomination. He comes to us 
sympathetic toward our aims and our 
purposes, and it affords me very great 
pleasure to present Reverend J. . Ma- 
guire, President of Saint Viator’s College, 
Bourbonnais, Illinois. 


ADDRESS BY REVEREND J. W. MAGUIRF 


(President Saint Viator’s College, Bourbon- 
nais, Illinois) 


Mr. President and members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: | feel that it is a 
very high honor and distinction to be in- 
vited to speak to this great convention. 
You are the leaders of the great forces of 
labor in the United States, and it surely is 
an honor and distinction to anybody to be 
invited to occupy your time and secure 
your attention in the midst of a conven- 
tion in which you have so much business 
to perform, but I would not dream of tres- 
passing upon this valuable time of yours 
if it were not for the fact that I believe 
the subject that I have to present to you 
is a matter of most vital importance. 


For a good many years, as your Presi- 
dent has so kindly informed you, I have 
been somewhat active in trying to secure 
the passage of good labor and social legis- 
lation in the State of Illinois, and the of- 
ficers of the State Federation of Labor 
have managed to keep me so busy all these 
years, this is the first time I have ever 
had the opportunity and the honor of 
appearing before a great national conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. 
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That is not quite true. I did appear years 
ago in 1917 at your famous conveniton 
that Mr. Samuel Gompers, of blessed mem- 
ory, called in Minneapolis at the time of 
the war. I did speak one evening before 
the vast audience in Minneapolis, but with 
that exception | have not had the pleasure 
and honor of appearing before you. 

I suppose I should apologize for speak- 
ing on the subject of injunctions to a 
group of delegates to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, because all of you have 
a much more intimate and emotional reali- 
zation of the importance of this problem 
than I have. Many of you, if not all of 
you, have at one time or another been the 
victims of unjust and unfair injunctions, 
and while on one occasion, which | shall 
refer to later in my address, 1 did have 
an occasion to violate an injunction, | did 
not have to suffer for my offense, if it 
was an offence, and many of you have al- 
ready suffered very directly and immediate- 
ly from the misuse of the injunction pow- 
er of the courts. 


I come here to speak to you today, not 
because I am so tremendously interested in 
the limitation of the injunction power of 
the courts in labor disputes, but because | 
believe that in fighting this abuse of the 
judicial powers the American Federation of 
Labor is making a very definite and a very 
real contribution to the preservation of 
human liberty in the United States of Amer- 
ica, not only for the ranks of labor, but 
for the entire citizenship of the state. 


I have just come from addressing a class 
of students at Loyola University, and | 
spoke to them on precisely the subject | 
am going to talk to you. I1 told them 
it was a matter which they might give 
very serious study to because, all uncon- 
sciously but very really, the liberties of the 
citizens of the United States are certainly 
and surely being taken away from them by 
the unlimited use of the injunction by 
courts of equity in the United States, and 
that the American Federation of Labor is, 
so far as | know, with the possible excep- 
tion of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the only organization that is really con- 
cerned in combating this tremendous men- 
ace to our constitutional rights and lib- 
erties. 


Now may I be pardoned if I go just a 
little bit into the historical background of 
the use of injunctions? Our courts of equi- 
ty have been inherited from English law. 
Centuries ago the king was the supreme 
magistrate of the state in England; he was 
the arbitrator of all disputes that might 
arise between subjects of the realm. But 
kings of England were busy doing a lot of 
things, such as waging wars, hunting, mar- 
rying wives, etc., and as a consequence by 
degrees they handed over this power to 
settle disputes of right and justice be- 
tween subjects of the realm to an official 
who was known as the chancellor. In the 
early days the chancellor of Great Britain 
was usually, if not always, a bishop, and I 
mention that fact just to emphasize this 
point. The chancellor was therefore a per- 
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son who was trained in ethics, in morai 
science, he had a clear understanding of the 
principles of right and justice, because you 
understand, of course, that courts of equity 
or courts of chancery are not governed by 
statute law. They have to deal with sit- 
uations not already provided for by stat- 
ute law and they have to be decided on the 
principle of common right and justice. 


[hese chancellors of Great Britain were 
trained, therefore, in this great science, 
and the courts of chancery of Great Brit- 
ain built up a tradition of fair play and 
justice to the:down-trodden and oppressed, 
so much that Lord Elsmere, who was Queen 
Elizabeth's chancellor, said on one occasion 
that the use of the injunction and the 
courts of equity and chancery were the 
defense and the protection of the poor, 
the oppressed and the down-trodden against 
the rich and the powerful who should try 
to take away from them even that which 
was theirs. 


Now what a tremendous contrast between 
the use of the injunction in those days and 
the use of injunctions with which we are 
familiar today in the common practice of 
the American courts. In England there 
were three fundamental principles of equi- 
ty which ought always to be observed. 
First of all, an injunction should not be 
issued in any case where statute law al- 
ready prevails. Secondly, that injunctions 
should be issued solely and only in defense 
of property and property rights. Thirdly, 
that any one who came into a court of 
equity claiming relief should come in there 
with clean hands. That means that he 
should not himself have been guilty in that 
particular case of any act of injustice. 

It is now almost forty years since the 
first injunction was issued in a labor dis- 
pute in the United States, and that first 
injunction was issued forbidding men to 
carry banners with certain inscriptions upon 
them, forbidding them to persuade non- 
strikers to go to work in that particular 
plant, all of which were violations of the 
fundamental principles of equity. 

In the first place, I said that they should 
not issue in cases where statute law ap- 
plies. Suppose those banners bore inscrip- 
tions upon them that were libelous or 
scurrilous, or that calumniated the char- 
acter of anybody, that stated facts that 
were not so. Statute law forbids inscrip- 
tions of that kind, and the police power of 
the state should have been invoked to pre- 
vent the violation of the statute law. at 
injunction was not issued in defense of 
property rights. There was no evidence 
shown that any property was being ruined 
or destroyed. ’ 

And on that subject may I digress from 
the general argument for a moment to em- 
phasize here the great importance and ne- 
cessity of somehow or other getting written 
into the statute law of the land in some 
more—shall | say—powerful and influential 
method than tne Clayton Act, the fact that 
labor is not property and that business is 
not property. Labor is an attribute of hu- 
man life; it is absolutely inseparable from 
the laborer, and while we loosely and inac- 
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eurately talk sometimes of labor contracts 
and of a laborer selling his labor, as a 
matter of fact, the laborer sells no such 
thing. Nobody living wants to buy your 
labor, but men do want to buy the results 
of your labor. In other words, they buy 
property. Labor is a means whereby prop- 
erty is created and secured and acquired, 
and it is a sloppy and inaccurate mode of 
thought when courts of law regard labor as 
property. They are mistaking the means 
for the end. Labor is an attribute of hu- 
man life, and if you regard labor as capital 
and a court issues an injunction, let us 
say against men going out on strike, as in 
times gone by the courts of America have 
“ done, the court necessarily by implication 
in that case regards labor as property, and 
therefore, by a further implication, regards 
the laborer as a slave. 

For justification and proof of this doc- 
trine I need only refer you to the magnifi- 
cent minority report that Justice Brandeis 
made in dissenting from the majority of the 
Supreme Court in the Bedford Cut-Stone 
case, where he distinctly lays down exactly 
the doctrine that | have enunciated now. 
The same thing is true of business. 

In the Truax case, for example, Chief 


Justice Taft upheld the issuance of an in- 
junction on the ground that picketing out- 
side a resturant in Arizona was a serious 
injury to the business of that restaurant 
keeper and that therefore he was injured 


in his property. 

Let me point out the inaccuracy in that 
line of thought. A business is an activity 
whereby customers can be secured, but that 
restaurant keeper had no right to the cus- 
tom of any customer before he had ac- 
tually entered that restaurant and ordered 
his meal. When that meal was served there 
was a transfer of property. When he paid 
for that meal there was another transfer of 
property, there was an exchange of prop- 
erty. That is property, but the business 
itself is only the activity whereby that 
property may be secured. Before any man 
enters a shop or place of business the pro- 
—- of that place has no natural, no 
egal right to that property before the cus- 
tomer chooses to give it to him. 


The result is that when you regard a 
business as property you are again regard- 
ing a means as an end; you are confound- 
ing very different things, and yet this dis- 
tinction is important because upon it is 
based the fabric of working men's liberties. 

It wduld be presumptuous on my part 
to try to define for you the particular 
kind of law limiting injunctions that you 
should pass. I have spent a good many 
years of close study of this subject, and 
when the final reckoning of my accounting 
in this world is made, one of the things 
that I shall feel most proud of is the fact 
that I had the great opportunity of work- 
ing with President Walker of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor and with Mr. 
Victor Olander, the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor, in 
the drafting and tHe passage of the Limi- 
tation of Injunctions Act which is now 
upon the statute books of Illinois—the only 
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state at the present time that has such 
limiting legislation. 


That is my right to talk to you upon 
this subject, and I understand very clearly 
the difficulties involved. We had written 
a bill which was presented to the legisla- 
ture before the one that was passed—a bill 
that | still think was an immeasurably bet- 
ter bill than the one finally enacted into 
law—and in that bill we tried to define the 
question of business and of property; but 
the distinguished lawyers that form so large 
a part of our legislature immediately ob- 
jected to the definition and legislating by 
definition. We got into all kinds of trouble. 
That bill was defeated and we finally put 
in the other bill, which was not as desirable 
as the first bill. Nevertheless, there is a 
problem with which you ladies and gentle- 
men must deal, you must try to find a 
means to prevent courts of law basing them- 
selves upon a conception of labor and busi- 
ness as property in defense of their is- 
suance of injunctions. 

Now I want to point out to you also that 
our courts have violated these fundamental 
principles of equity in a great many fla- 
grant cases. have already said that a 
court should not issue an injunction where 
statute law already prevails, and yet you 
know that in many cases where a strike 
has been called an employer will go into 
court and will ask for an injunction against 
acts of violence. Many a time good, de- 
cent, law-abiding citizens outside of the la- 
bor movement have said to me, “Father, 
what do you mean by advocating the limi- 
tation of the injunction power of the 
courts? Look at all the acts of violence 
these terrible trade unionists commit. Are 
you going to permit them to continue? Are 
you going to forbid the courts to issue in- 
junctions in these cases?’’ And | always 
reply, “Most decidedly 1 mean to limit the 
power of the court to issue injunctions 
against acts of violence.” Why? Be- 
cause such acts are already forbidden by 
statute law, and these men that commit 
crime—and I am going to have something 
to say on that subject in a minute or two— 
these men that commit crime can be ade- 
quately punished under the existing statute 
law. And, incidentally, let me say they 
should be punished. 


I remember during our fight for the Limi- 
tation of Injunctions Bill in the Illinois 
State Legislature a gentleman of the name 
of LaPorte, a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and a large metal manufac- 
turer in the city of Peoria, got on his feet 
to make an eloquent speech against the 
passage of this legislation. He drew a 
very lurid picture of a_ strike that had 
been called at his plant. He described how 
one day, as he was driving out of the plant, 
he had been hit on the back of the head 
with a brick, and how a bullet had been fired 
at him and missed him, and various other 
things of that kind. Mr. LaPorte is quite 
an eloquent man, he has considerable mas- 
tery of speech, and he informed the House 
of Representatives that if they passed this 
bill they would open the gate wide to a 
continuation of acts of violence of that 















kind—all of which is a perfectly fallacious 
argument. 

One day, in discussing this matter with 
Mr. LaPorte, I urged this upon him: “Sup- 
pose there had been a lot of burglaries in 
your neighborhood and you had a lot of 
valuable possessions in your home, as you 
doubtless have. You have read about these 
burglaries and you are anxious and dis- 
turbed, you can't sleep at night, you are 
awakened by every little sound, every creak 
in the stairs. inally you say, ‘I can't 
stand this any more. 1 am going to get 
relief.” You go down to the court of equity 
and you say to the judge: ‘Your Honor, 
I am greatly worried about all these burg- 
laries taking place around me. 1 don’t 
sleep well at night, and I would like you 
to issue.an injunction against a burglar 
entering my house.” What do you think 
the judge would say? The judge would 
say, ‘My dear sir, | sympathize with you 
and I am very sorry for you, but I cannot 
possibly issue an injunction because the 
statute law already forbids the burglar to 
enter your house. You don't need an in- 
junction, you need a policeman. You go 
down and get adequate police ‘protection, 
to which as a citizen you are entitled, but 
I cannot issue an injunction.” And the 
judge would be perfectly correct in that.” 


But now a strike is called in the same 
man’s plant and he is anxious to get a lot 
of strike breakers in there—and strike 
breakers are not as big fools as they look 
sometimes, they know quite well that it may 
not be pleasant for them unless they man- 
age to get various kinds of police pro- 
tection and so on—and so the employer 
goes into court and says: “Your Honor, 
I have got a strike on in my plant and | 
am terribly afraid of these terrible union 
leaders down there. They are in an ugly 
temper of mind. I am afraid they will com- 
mit some acts of violence. I want to get 
in a lot of strike breakers and I don’t want 
them hurling bricks and everything else at 
them and clubbing them and cracking their 
skulls. Please issue an injunction against 
these acts of violence.” And. the judge 
will say, “Certainly,” and he will take the 
injunction already prepared by the lawyer 
and sign his name to it, and out it goes. 


Is there any difference? None that I 
can see. But there is a tremendous differ- 
ence in the effects. Supposing some hot- 
headed union man does hurl a brick through 
a factory window or happens to drop a 
monkey wrench into a piece of machinery 
when nobody is looking, what happens? 
He or possibly some leader of the strike is 
hauled into court and is told he is in vio- 
lation of the injunction therefore must 
spend a certain time as the guest of the 
public in jail. He has been deprived of his 
fundamental, constitutional right of trial 
by jury by action of that kind, and very 
often a great many strikes have been 
broken in this way. There is a violation, 
of the fundamental principle of equity, that 
an injunction shall not issue where statute 
law applies. 

I have already dealt with the second vio- 
lation that it shall only issue in defense 
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of property and property rights, and labor 
and business are not property rights. 

1 want to point out to you, as you know 
quite well, of course, that there has been 
a great deal of discrimination in the use of 
injunctions. I am not going to weary you 
by quoting a lot of cases I could quote, 
but take the difference between the Buck 
Stove and Range case, where an injunction 
was issued because you gentlemen or you 
officers declared the Buck Stove and Range 
Company unfair to organized labor, and the 
case of the South Dakota Retail Dealers’ 
Association, where they declared that cer- 
tain firms, such as Montgomery Ward & 
Company, were unfair to them. In the 
Buck Stove and Range Company case the 
court issued an injunction against your of- 
ficers, against Samuel Gompers, Frank Mor- 
rison, John Mitchell, et al.; but when the 
Montgomery Ward Company went into the 
courts of South Dakota and prayed for re- 
lief against the action of the South Dakota 
Retail Dealers’ Association the injunction 
was quite rightly and justly refused. What 
is the difference? None that I can see, 
except that in one case trade unionists were 
concerned and in the other case distin- 
guished and wealthy merchants and citi- 
zens and piilars of churches and upholders 
of the state and everything else of that 
kind were concerned. 

You know public psychology is peculiar. 
You see a man with a dirty face and dirty 
hands and dressed in blue overalls and 
jumper, and he is capable of every dark 
crime imaginable; but when a man is nice- 
ly dressed in a Prince Albert, as I am, and 
his finger nails are polished and his hair 
brushed and parted, it is quite impossible 
to believe that he would commit any wrong 
at all. He might set fire to an orphan 
asylum and steal pennies out of blind men’s 
cups, but it is awfully hard to believe it, 
and I am afraid that a great many of our 
actions in government and our court deci- 
sions have been influenced by that kind of 
general psychology and attitude of mind. 

We have a fundamental principle that all 
men are free and equal before the law, and 
all men should be free and equal before the 
law, and it is just because I believe that 
fundamental that all men should on all oc- 
casions be free and equal before the law 
that I spend much of my time in trying to 
fight this evil of the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes by the courts of America. 

Again, injunctions are frequently issued 
not only in defense of property rights, but 
in curtailment of other rights. You have 
had injunctions issued against you forbid- 
ding you to go out on strike, forbidding 
you to talk, forbidding you to pay strike 
dues and various things of that kind, for- 
bidding you to assemble and discuss your 
own problems, forbidding even freedom of 
speech, and every one of those things you 
have a perfectly natural and constitutional 
right to do. 

A few years ago when the car shop strike 
was on there was a very distinguished and 
well known and highly honorable gentle- 
man who was Attorney-General of the Unit- 
ed States—Mr. Daugherty, for fear you may 
have forgotten his name—who went into the 
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Federal Courts of America and managed to 
secure the issuance of 300 injunctions in 
that particular strike in different parts of 
the country. That injunction, among oth- 
er things, forbade people to speak in favor 
of the strike. Well, there were some citi- 
zens who were not concerned in that strike, 
among others myself, who wished very much 
to talk about that strike and to talk in 
favor of it. Lots of my friends think I 
talk a great deal too much, but anyhow I 
wanted to talk on that particular occa- 
sion, and down in Bloomington, Illinois, I 
did talk on that strike two or three days 
after the Daugherty injunction was unjust- 
ly issued. 


Don’t misunderstand me—I am a law- 
abiding citizen, I believe thoroughly in the 
constitution and laws of this country, and 
that everybody should obey the constitution 
and laws of the states and the United 
States. Furthermore, | have the very high- 
est veneration and respect for the courts 
of this country, from the Supreme Court of 
the United States down to the humblest 
municipal police court, and I believe the 
citizens of the country should obey the 
rules and orders of courts; but when a 
court comes along and tells me that I may 
not speak in defense of right and justice, 
that | may not speak in defense of the 
downtrodden and oppressed, that I may not 
point out injustice when injustice is being 
committed, then I am hereto say there is 
a higher law than the judge-made law of 
United States courts that commands me to 
speak, and | am going to speak. 


I am not a trade unionist, and therefore 
that injunction limited my rights. Now 
there is something fundamentally wrong 
when courts put otherwise decent and law- 
abiding citizens in the position of being 
necessarily violators of the orders of 
courts, and it is out of that kind of thing 
that the fabric of revolutions is made. Men 
do not long stand for the serious violation 
of their rights and liberties, and therefore 
I, gentlemen, say to you that, in my 
opinion, the most important problem 
which you have to deal with is the so- 
lution of this problem of injunctions, to 
try to agree upon a set policy, to try to 
get laws passed in Congress forbidding the 
federal courts unlimited power to issue in- 
junctions in such cases as | have enumerat- 
ed. And those of you who come from the 
various and individual states should go 
back to your states and try to get legisla- 
tion placed upon the statute books of the 
states limiting the power of state courts 
to issue injunctions in similar cases. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Federation, before I sit down I want to re- 
fer to another matter, a matter rather 
closely allied with the subject which I have 
been discussing, and I| sincerely hope that 
no one of you will misinterpret or misun- 
derstand either what I say or the motive 
that inspires me to say these things. 

In the first place, as a preface to this 
let me say that I know all the best of your 
great movement and I also know all the 
worst of it. Let me say that I have been 
associated for a great many years with 
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many of your leaders in the Middle West 
and I know them to be honest, upright, 
fearless, intelligent, able men. I have 
always regarded it as a precious privi- 
lege to have been able to be closely asso- 
ciated with President Walker and Secretary 
Olander and the members of the Joint La- 
bor Legislative Board of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor. I can say, in the 
words of Kipling, ““Thank God | have lived 
and worked with men.” 

You have reason to be proud of the 
splendid leadership that you have in your 
great organization. 1 was proud of my 
acquaintance and friendship with your late 
lamented President, Samuel Gompers. I am 
proud also to call your present President, 
William Green, my friend. I have known 
Mr. James O'Connell and Mr. Frank Morri- 
son and your other officers for several 
years—not, it is true, with the same inti- 
mate knowledge that I have of the men in 
Illinois—and you have every reason to be 
proud of the honesty and the fearlessness 
and the ability of your leadership. On the 
other hand—and I say this with sorrow— 
sometimes you do have men who betray the 
high and holy cause of labor by dishonesty, 
by graft, by crime, by corruption, yes, even 
by murder. And from time to time the 
argument is thrown into my teeth by those 
who know that I have always tried to up- 
hold and defend the great labor movement, 
that there are men who are criminals even 
in official positions in the ranks of labor, 
and I have to hang my head in shame and 
acknowledge it. 


If it is not impertinent on the part of 
an outsider to come in here and use the 
privilege of this floor for this purpose, 
might | suggest that the finest thing that 
the American Federation of Labor can do, 
allowing, of course, for the various laws 
and regulations of your different organi- 
zations, is to rigidly and immediately ex- 
clude from the ranks of organized labor all 
those who have been guilty of any kind of 
dishonesty, of grafting, of corruption, of 
racketeering or of crime. You would re- 
move at once one of the strongest and most 
powerful arguments that is sometimes used 
against you. I say this, not in criticism, 
far from it; I know too well the difficulties 
that face you; I understand far too well 
that you, the great body of honest and 
fearless leaders of labor, are the ones whose 
hearts are rent more than any others by 
the conduct of those whom I refer to. And 
I say these things in no spirit of criticism. 

I said I know you. I know the best of 
you, I know the worst of you, and I say 
it sincerely and honestly. I love the American 
Federation of Labor and I am not afraid at 
any time to stand and meet the criticism 
that is made against you. There is no or- 
ganjzation in the world, of course, not even 
sometimes the Church, that can withstand 
criticism based upon the misdeeds of cer- 
tain particular individuals, and in many 
cases such argument is unfair and unjust. 
I recognize that cheerfully, but neverthe- 
less it is the duty of every organization to 
try as far as possible to rid itself of men 
of this kind, and especially when you are 
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going in state and nation before the great 
American people, pleading to them for the 
preservation of your rights and liberties 
and the limitation of the injunction power 
of the courts. It is necessary that you 
shall come not only into the courts of 
equity and the courts of chancery but into 
congress and the legislatures of this land 
with clean hands, that you at least uphold 
the great principles of right and justice 
and fairness. 

It grieves me, therefore, when I see un- 
justifiable conduct committed by trade 
unionists in any position of influence or 
leadership. I hope you will not consider 
that I presumed upon your good nature 
and your kindness in saying this. I say 
it out of the deep affection I have for you, 
out of the deep admiration that I have 
for the great work that you have done 
and that you are doing. I am only asking 
you to remove a fear, a deep seated fear 
that lies in the hearts of a great many 
citizens of this country who would other- 
wise be sympathetic with you. Whatever 
may have been said in days gone by about 
the need sometimes of intimidation and of 
acts of violence in labor disputes, ladies 
and gentlemen, believe me those days are 
passed and gone forever. 

I might go on and talk on another sub- 
ject that I am fond of talking about—the 
use of under cover men in the trade union 
movement by employers. I am perfectly 
well aware that a great many acts of vio- 
lence are instigated in the first place by 
rats such as these, but because sometimes 
the other man does wrong is no reason why 
you should do wrong. The way to combat 
crime is not with crime. The more crime 
sometimes that those on the other side of 
this controversy may commit, the md¢re rea- 
son is there for you to stand up before 
the world, clean and blameless and unafraid. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I want to 
thank you for the high honor that you 
have conferred upon me. I thank you for 
the patience with which you have listened 
and | want to close with just a word of 
encouragement. Sometimes I know that 
you feel discouraged. Your work appears 
dull and monotonous. Sometimes it may 
appear small and insignificant. Sometimes 
you may be overwhelmed by the tremendous 
and overwhelming powers that seem to be 
arrayed against you, but fear not and be 
unafraid, because with the few little ex- 
ceptions that I have mentioned and that 
may be altogther laid aside for the time 
being, you of the American Federation of 
Labor are struggling for the great cause 
of social justice. As I have said to some 
of you on previous occasions, the great 
forces and powers of this world may take 
justice and may. bury her in a grave as 
deep as the center of the earth; they may 
place injustice upon a golden throne and 
may arm her with all the might of the 
armies and navies of this world, but as 
sure as there is a God in Heaven justice 
shall break from her grave, shall strike 
down injustice, and with a bright, shining 
scepter of justice and of charity, shall rule 
the hearts and minds of men. For your 
cause, the cause of justice, is the cause of 


God, and the cause of God cannot lose. 

Father Maguire was applauded vigorous- 
ly by the delegates for some little time at 
the conclusion of his address 


President Green: In behalf of the offi- 
cers and delegates in attendance at this 
convention | wish to express to Father Ma- 
guire our most sincere and heartfelt thanks 
for his wonderfully inspiring address. We 
have listened with rapt attention to his 
words of wisdom; his admonitions and his 
analysis of the subject of limitation of in- 
junctions, a question in which we are so 
deeply interested. Nothing has occurred in 
this convention that has made a deeper 
impression upon the hearts and minds of 
officers and delegates and visitors than this 
magnificent address. I want Father Ma- 
guire to know that we hold him in high 
esteem, that we consider him our friend, 
that he shall always occupy a very large 
place in the hearts and minds of the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor. 
We want him to know that he is welcome 
to be with us at all times, and we hope 
that we shall have him with us often, so 
that we may hear from his lips those ad- 
dresses such as he delivered this morning 
which shall inspire us and encourage us to 
go forward in our great work. 

The Chair name Delegate 
O'Connell, Delegate Gillespie and Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson as a committee to escort Father 
Maguire from the convention and to his ho- 
tel, and to extend to him every attention 
in behalf of the delegates and officers at- 
tending this convention. 

Delegate Ramsay, Telegraphers: I desire 
to move that we extend to Father Maguire 
a rising vote of thanks for his most elo- 
quent and beneficial address. 

The motion was adopted by unanimous, 
rising vote. 

President Green: Father Maguire, please 
accept the thanks of the convention for 
your address. 

Father Maguire: I want very briefly to 
thank all of you for your very great and 
indulgent kindness. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Labor Banks 
Under the caption, “Labor Banks,” on 
page 74, the report of the Executive 
Council in effect reiterates the warning 
which the Council presented a year ago 
that the greatest caution should be used 
by all connected with the establishment and 


wishes to 
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operation of the banking institutions which 
are referred to as labor banks. 


We recommend approval of this section of 
the Council's report. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Non-Partisan Political Campaign Activities 


The non-partisan politican campaign ac- 
tivities of the American Federation of La- 
bor are described at some length in the 
report of the Executive Council on pages 
75 to 76. We commend this section of 
the report to the careful attention not 
only of the delegates, officers and members 
of the affiliated organizations but especially 
to the various local committees throughout 
the United States who aided in carrying out 
the non-partisan political campaign of the 
Federation in the recent election of sena- 
tors and congressmen. 


The committee recommends that the ac- 
tion of the Executive Council in relation 
to the non-partisan political campaign of 
the American Federation of Labor be ap- 
proved and that the report of the council 
in relation thereto be concurred in. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Unemployment in the United States 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above heading, page 
81, the committee reported as follows: 


The menace of unemployment grows larg- 
er as the power of machine mass produc- 
tion advances. Unemployment is no longer 
a problem restricted to so-called “hard 
times.” It is, of course, greatly accentu- 
ated during periods of depression. At such 
times it can be greatly relieved if the nec- 
essary provisions have been made, as sug- 
gested by the Council, for the inauguration 
of public work of various kinds. This ap- 
plies not only to public works under control 
of congress, but also those under control 
of the various states, counties, cities and 
towns, school district boards and numer- 
ous other public bodies. 


In connection with the subject of unem- 
ployment, it may be well also to give con- 
sideration to the growing practice of send- 
ing capital out of the country in the form 
of loans to foreign interests, to be used in 
developing industries in foreign countries 


—“— 
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for the purpose of competing with Ameri- 
can industries. In such instances, the capi- 
tal accumulated by American industry is 
used to develop competition against that 
industry. We believe that this subject 
should receive the earnest attention of the 
Executive Council and this committe there- 
fore recommends that the council be au- 
thorized to carry on such investigation in 
relation thereto as the council may deem 
necessary. 

Aside from the acute unemployment prob- 
lem which arises at times when the so- 
called business cycle is at a low ebb, and 
that which is caused by changes in indus- 
try and labor turn-over, there is that of 
seasonal unemployment which is constantly 
with us, year by year. It may be said 
that every occupation has its rush periods 
and dull periods in each year. This condi- 
tion can be very largely changed and a 
steadiness of employment provided for if 
business institutions can be prevailed upon 
to use greater thought and care in placing 
orders. Obviously, it is not good economics 
to withhold, until the rush period, the 
placing of an order for work which could 
just as well have been done during the 
dull period. In many cases such practices 
are being carried on for no other reason 
than lack of forethought. It is our opin- 
ion that the Executive Council will find 
it worth while to examine into this question 
and to advise the affiliated organizations in 
relation thereto. We recommend that this 
course be followed. Greater steadiness of 
employment will, at least in some degree, 
result in more employment. This is due 
to various economic factors which we need 
not discuss here. 

The need for accurate data and statisti- 
cal information concerning unemployment 
and its related problems have been dealt 
with in another part of the committee's 
report. 

Your committee recommends that the re- 
port of the Executive Council in relation to 
unemployment be approved. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Conscription 


It is gratifying to note, as stated in the 
report of the Executive Council on page 82, 
that the efforts made by certain groups 
for the enactment of an industrial con- 
scription law by congress have failed. 
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Your committee recommends that the 
Executive Council's report on this subject 
be approved and further recommends that 
the American Federation of Labor reiterate 
its opposition to legislation proposing con- 
scription. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Mexico and Immigration 


Under the caption, “Mexico and Immi- 
gration,’ the report of the Executive Coun- 


cil on page 95, states that, due to changes 
in the administration of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, it is impossible to carry out the 
purposes of the voluntary agreement as 
entered into by the representatives of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to regulate migra- 
tion of persons between the two countries 
and that for this reason, every effort hav- 
ing been made to carry out the agree- 
ment in good faith, it is now recommended 
that the American Federation of Labor en- 
dorse an amendment to the immigration law 
to make quota provisions apply to Mexico, 
Central and South America. It is clear 
that the Mexican Federation of Labor, 
though acting in the utmost good faith, 
have been and is unable to proceed in ac- 
cord with the voluntary agreement. This 
is due to circumstances beyond the control 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor and 
for which it is in no way responsible. The 
committee recommends that the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Council be ap- 
proved and the report concurred in. 

The report of the committee was uani- 
mously adopted. 


Old Age Pensions 


Under the caption, “Old Age Pensions,” 
on page 96 to 107, the report of the Execu- 
tive Council presents the results of a com- 
prehensive study which the council has 
made on the subject of old age pensions. 
It is pointed out that old age pension bills 
have been passed by the legislatures of 
eleven states and one territory. In two 
states the acts were declared unconstitu- 
tional and in three states were vetoed by 
the governors, thus leaving the laws on the 
statute boks at present in six states and 
in the territory of Alaska. In eighteen 
other states, during the past ten years, 
the report says, commissions have been 
appointed to study old age dependency, 
poor relief and, in most cases, old age pen- 
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sions. It is further pointed out that Canada 
has enacted old age pension legislation, op- 
tional with the provinces, one-half of the 
pension payable being borne by the general 
government and the other half by the prov- 
ince. 

The report contains suggestions as to 
minimum standards. 

The old age pension laws now in opera- 
tion in six states, the territory of Alaska, 
and in Canada, are described in an in- 
teresting tabulation contained in the re- 
port. _ During the past twenty years a to- 
tal of forty-seven bills on the subject of 
old age pensions have been introduced in 
congress. 


It is pointed out that private industrial 
pensions are being paid to approximately 
100,000 aged or disabled workers. The re- 
port states that in some instances private 
pension systems have been summarily 
abolished by employers without consulta- 
tion with the pensioners and without al- 
lowing them any recourse. It is estimated 
that in the United States approximately 
four million people over the age of sixty- 
five years are penniless in the sense that 
they have not accumulated enough to pro- 
vide themselves with the barest necessities. 

Included in the report is an instructive 
tabulation of old age pensions and other 
benefits maintained by various trade un- 
ions.’ Homes for superannuated union mem- 
bers are maintained as follows: Typographi- 
cal Union at Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
Firemen, Enginemen and Trainmen at High- 
land Park. Illinois; Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union, Pressmen’s Home, Ten- 
nessee; and Carpenters at Lakeland, Florida. 

Your committee recommends that the 
council be authorized to provide for an 
additional analysis of existing trade union 
benefit systems with a view of developing 
information and data which will be helpful 
to the affiliated organizations in the es- 
tablishing and maintenance of such systems 
upon a sound basis. When trade unions 
venture upon the field of old age pensions 
and similar benefits, they should use care 
that they are proceeding upon a thoroughly 
sound actuarial basis. No trade union 
benefit system presents greater difficulties, 
demands more exacting analysis and em- 
braces such intangible future liabilities as 
does that of old age pensions. Finally, 
the council recommends that “the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor ask the Congress 
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of the United States to make the necessary 
appropriation and to authorize a commis- 
sion on old age income to study the prob- 
lem and make report. Such a commission 
should consist of representatives of labor, 
employers and the public and should have 
adequate technical counsel.”’ 


The committee recommends that the re- 
port of the Executive Council on the sub- 
ject of old age pensions be approved. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
PRESENTATION OF GIFTS TO FRATER- 

NAL DELEGATES 

Following an established custom of the 
convention, President Green at this time 
presented to each of the three fraternal 
delegates attending the convention a beau- 
tiful gold watch and chain, with knife at- 
tached, suitably engraved, as a good will 
offering of all the delegates and officers, 
and as an expression of friendship and 
their appreciation of the presence of the 
visitors. 


To Fraternal Delegate Marchbank and 
Fraternal Delegate Edwards, the British 
fraternal delegates, President Green pre- 
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sented watches which he requested them 
to take to their homes and give to’ their 
wives as an expression of friendship from 
those in attendance at the convention. To 
Mrs. Varley, wife of the Canadian frater- 
nal delegate, President Green presented a 
beautiful watch set with diamonds. 

Each of the fraternal delegates spoke in 
appreciation of the gifts and in apprecia- 
tion of the splendid hospitality which they 
had been shown upon every hand since 
their arrival in America. Mrs. Varley 
thanked the delegates for the beautiful gift 
that had been presented to her. 

In presenting the gifts, President Green 
explained that they were purchased by a 
committee consisting of Delegate Adamski 
and Delegate E. J. Tracy, and he thanked 
them for their work in securing the con- 
tributions and for appropriateness of the 
gifts they had selected. 

President Green expressed the hope that 
the remainder of the stay of the fraternal 
delegates would be pleasant and that they 
might return safely to their friends and 
families. 

At 12:30 the convention was adjourned 
to 2:30 p. m. of the same day. 


Sixth Day---Monday Afternoon Session 


The convention was called to order at 
2:30 o'clock p. m. by President Green. 


Absentees 


Greenfield, McCarthy (W.), Horn, Zarit- 
sky, Stetsky, Gmeiner, Gillot, Brock, Bock, 
Rose, Gibbons, Hannah, Suilivan (H. W.), 


Mauro, Jewell, Ross, Ely, Barry, Iglesias, 
Hatch, McConaughey, Cabral, Stewart (R. 
G.), Johnson, Amie, Saunders, Diffee, Au- 


gustino, Marksbury, Dempsey, Menton, Birth- 
right, Purcell, Herder, Bower, McKenna, 
Trimmer, Walsh, Hunt, Saylor, Mitchell 
(T.), Beard, Albert, Clark, Mezzacapo, Mul- 
len, Gallagher, Werkmeister, Stahl, Camp- 
bell (A. C.), McCarthy (D. D.), Fuchs, Tug- 
le, Borris, Latham, McElligott, Hill, Calvin, 
hrmoser, Powers, Elliott. 

Delegate Koveleski: I rise at this time 
to move that the nomination and election 
of officers be made a special order of busi- 
ness for 2:30 o'clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Delegate Shay objected to the motion, 
and stated that the laws provide for the 
election of officers and the selection of a 
convention city upon the last day of the 
convention. 

Delegate Weeks objected to the motion 
upon the same grounds as Delegate Shay. 





President Green: In view of the fact 
that objection is raised to the considera- 
tion of the motion, the Chair will rule 
that consideration of the motion be post- 
poned till some later date. The constitu- 
tion provides that the election of officers 
must take place on the last day of the 
convention. 

An amendment was offered to the motion 
providing that in the event the business 
of the convention could be finished Tues- 
day, the hour of 2:30 of that day be set 
aside as a special order for the election 
of officers and the selection of a conven- 
tion city. 

President Green: The Chair wishes to 
rule the motion out of order at this time. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Secretary Olander continued the report 
of the committee as follows: 
Proposed Anti-Injunction Legislation 
On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council, under the above caption, pages 


109 to 114, the committee reported as 
follows: 
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There is no more vexing problem con- 
fronting the American trade union move- 
ment than that which is involved in the 
injunction question. The substitute bill for 
S. 1482, now pending in the United States 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, in the form 
of a sub-committee report, and which is 
printed in its entirety in the report of the 
Executive Council for the information of 
the delegates, but without comment or 
recommendation, is not in accord with the 
recommendations adopted at the Los An- 
geles convention in relation to anti-injunc- 
tion legislation. While we do not doubt the 
friendliness of the sources from which the 
substitute bill emanated, it is our opinion 
that the substitute should not receive the 
approval of this convention. It would seem 
that the time is here when the Congress 
of the United States can be prevailed upon 
to provide a really adequate remedy for 
the injunction evil. It is a remarkable fact 
that now every national political party in 
America has, in one form or another, de- 
clared that the equity powers of the courts 
are being improperly used and that legis- 
lation on the subject is essential. Under 
such circumstances, it behooves us to ap- 
ply our most careful attention to the prob- 
lem in order that our legislative proposals 
on the subject be thoroughly sound and 
adequate. Practically all liberties of the 
citizens of the United States are involved, 
for the injunction system has challenged 
even the constitution itself. 


The injunction question, which has been 
acted upon by the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor at practi- 
cally every convention in recent years, came 
before the Los Angeles convention a year 
ago through the report of the Executive 
Council on the subject of “Legal Status” 


and through Resolution No. 33 of that 
convention. We quote the following from 
the report of the committee, as adopted 
at the Los Angeles convention: 


“The title ‘Legal Status’ in the report 
of the Executive Council serves to intro- 
duce matters of paramount importance. The 
existing federal anti-trust and anti-combi- 
nation laws (except certain sections of the 
Clayton Act which are not as effective as 
many had hoped) make little or no dis- 
tinction between labor and the products of 
labor, and are directed against so-called 
combinations and_ so-called restraints of 
trade in such language that every sort of 
agreement or combination between two or 
more persons relating to production, trans- 


rtation, sales, distribution or storage may 
e declared unlawful. 


“The enforcement of these laws, in their 
apparent literal meaning, has been directed 
exclusively against trade unions, notwith- 
standing the fact that the statutes were not 
intended to be so applied. In cases affect- 
ing business combinations, such as the steel 
corporation, the railroads and others, the 
courts have felt justified in softening by 
interpretation and in some cases even en- 
tirely ignoring the so-called anti-trust laws, 
regardless of the well known and admitted 
fact that Congress intended the statute to 
apply to such combinations. In relation to 
business corporations and organizations the 
United States may boast of more drastic 
anti-combination laws and more actual com- 
binations that any other country. 


“The situation demands exactly the sort 
of action recommended in the report of the 
Executive Council, namely, the amending or 
repeal of the Sherman, Clayton or any oth- 
er of the so-called anti-trust acts in such 
manner that inhibitions against monopolies 
in the proudcts of labor may be enacted in 
place of the present laws which are being 
used to prevent workers from combining for 
purposes of mutual aid. The anti-trust 
laws referred to and similar legislation are 
predicated upon the conspiracy doctrine. 
The committee commends the Executive 
Council for the proposal to have legislation 
enacted so as to prevent that doctrine from 
being applied to labor organizations either 
in the form of legislative enactments or 
judicial interpretation. In all legislative 
proposals care should be taken to safe- 
guard the interest of the farmers and the 
legitimate co-operative societies. 

“The necessity for clearly defining the ju- 
risdiction of the equity courts, as recom- 
mended by the Executive Council, trans- 
cehds even the need for a change in the so- 
called anti-trust laws. The misuse of in- 
junctions in labor disputes has become so 
notorious that unless a remedy is found the 
entire equity system will ultimately break 
under the increasing burden of disrepute 
which is attaching itself to it because of 
the misuse of injunctions against labor. The 
mere statement of the fact that in equity 
proceedings involving labor controversies 
the successful complainant's chair is in- 
variably reserved for the employer or his 
representative, and that labor is always the 
defendant, should be sufficient to show the 
utter injustice of the present situation. 

“The use of equity proceedings as a 
means of setting aside law and denying the 
safeguards which the law provides are, in 
our opinion, a grave and dangerous viola- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the constitu- 
tien. The unwarranted seizure of jurisdic- 
tion by injunction judges is nothing short 
of judicial piracy which unfortunately has 
in some instances been authorized by the 
United States Congress and state legisla- 
tures. The equity court must be restrict- 
ed to its proper field and this, the council 
advises, necessitates the enactment of a 
statute defining the jurisdiction of equity 
courts.”” 


In relation to Resolution No. 33 of the 
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Los Angeles convention, which proposed to 
endorse S. 5829 of the 69th Congress, which 
is practically the same as S. 1482 of the 
70th Congress, in the form as vriginally 
introduced by Senator Shipstead, the con- 
vention adopted the following report: 


“The committee is in full accord with the 
analysis of the equity power of the courts 
as set forth in Resolution No. 33 and ap- 
proves the principle of the Shipstead Bill 
to which the resolution refers. It is the 
understanding of the committee, however, 
that there is some slight difference in lan- 
guage, though not in principle, between the 
bill prepared by the Executive Council and 
the bill referred to in the resolution, and 
the committee therefore recommends that 
the resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council for consideration and such action 
as the Council may deem wise.” 


There are three ways in which the prob- 
lem may be dealt with: 

One. By legislation defining the equity 
jurisdiction of the courts as proposed in 
S. 1482 in its original form. 

Two. By limiting and regulating the use 
of the equity power as provided in the 
substitute bill, which also bears the num- 
ber S. 1482, as now pending in the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate as a sub- 
committee report. 

Three. By repealing the anti-trust acts 
or so amending them as to exclude labor 
from their provisions. 

Your committee believes that the safe 
and proper course is to adhere to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the report adopted at 
the Los Angeles convention which we have 
quoted herein. In other words, we are con- 
vinced that the remedy is to be found in 
propositions one and three combined as 
outlined above, namely, in defining the 
equity jurisdiction and in repealing or 
amending the anti-trust and anti-combina- 
tion laws. It seems to us that both are 
necessary to establish a condition under 
which government by law may be restored 
to its proper position of supremacy over 
judges and courts. This course was pro- 
vided for in the action of the Los Angeles 
convention and we recommend that that ac- 
tion be reaffirmed. 

The committee also had before it Reso- 
lutions Nos. 42 and 65 relating to the sub- 
ject of injunctions, as follows: 


Endorsing Shipstead Injunction Bill S. 1482 


Resolution No. 42—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Victor A. Olander and Paul Schar- 
as of the International Seamen's 

nion: 
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WHEREAS, The United States was de- 
signed to be governed by law enacted by 
the legislative branch construed by the 
judicial branch and enforced by the execu- 
tive branch of the government; and 


WHEREAS, Equity power and jurisdiction 
was added only for the protection of prop- 
erty, which was then understood to be 
something tangible and transferable, but 
which has had its definition so extended 
as to include intangible, fleeting, and non- 
transferable hopes and aspirations, thereby 
becoming subject to the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity; and 

WHEREAS, Equity courts are courts in 
which the conscience of the judge is the 
only rule, setting aside statutory law and 
constitutional provisions; and 

WHEREAS, The growth of this purely 
autocratic form of government necessarily 
must destroy government by law and im- 
pose upon our people the worst forms of 
autocratic rule; and 


WHEREAS, While those who labor have, 
up to the present time, suffered most 
through the use of injunctions, the evil 
has been so extended as to be a menace 
to business, as well as to workingmen, and, 
that if permitted to grow will necessarily 
ddstroy the fundamental policy of the 
United States; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor most heartily endorse S. 1482 
(in its original form as introduced by Sen- 
ator Shipstead of Minnesota), a bill to 
regulate and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, so amended as to repeal 
Section 4 of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
together with such extensions of said Act 
as may have been made by subsequent legis- 
lation or by the decisions of the courts. 


Condemning Injunction Abuse and Urging 
Defeat of Judges Having le dovenslie 
Injunction Records 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegates Charles 
P. Howard, Frank Morrison, William R. 
Trotter, William J. Robinson, William M. 
Reilly, and Frank X. Martel of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, by instruc- 
tion of Convention: 

WHEREAS, The growing misuse of the 
injunction by the courts has become a 
menace to American trade unionism and 
has deprived the worker of his constitu- 
tional rights to trial by jury; and 

WHEREAS, Organized labor has _ been 
shorn of its guarantee of collective bar- 
gaining by such misuse of the injunction 
as interpreted by the courts, particularly 
in the states of Pennsylvania, Wisconsin 
and New Jersey; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the seventy-third con- 
vention of the International Typographical 
Union condemns this misuse of. the injunc- 
tion and urges its members, through the 
ballot, to prevent the election of judges 
whose records show an unfavorable atti- 
tude toward labor in injunction disputes. 


The purpose of Resolution No. 42 is 
practically identical with that of Resolu- 
tion No. 33 of the Los Angeles convention, 
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except that Resolution No. 42 specifically 
recognizes the need for amending the Sher- 
man anti-trust act and such extensions of 
that act as may have been made by sub- 
sequent legislation or by the decisions of 
the courts. 

Your committee feels impelled to repeat 
with reference to Resolution No. 42 some 
of the language of the report adopted at 
Los Angeles with reference to Resolution 
No. 33 of that convention, namely, that 
the committee is in full accord with the 
analysis of the equity power of the courts 
as set forth in the resolution and approves 
the principle of the Shipstead bill to which 
the resolution refers. It is our opinion, 
however, that Resolution No. 42 is not 
sufficiently broad in scope with reference 
to the amending of the Sherman anti-trust 
act. It will be necessary to deal with Sec- 
tion | of the act as well as with Section 
4. With this observation, the committee 
recommends that Resolution No. 42 be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council for the 
guidance of the Council in connection with 
the other recommendations contained in 
this report. 

Resolution No. 65, which refers to the 
election of judges, relates to state courts 
only. Federal judges are appointed for 
life by the President, subject only to im- 
peachment. On the subject of the election 
and appointment of judges, the Los Ange- 
les convention adopted the following dec- 
laration: 


“The committee also recommends that 
the President and Executive Council take 
steps to bring to the attention of all af- 
filiated organizations the need for partici- 
pating in the nomination and election or 
selection of judges and that the candidates 
be called upon to account for the misuse 
of the equity power. Require them to meet 
the issue in the open field of public dis- 
cussion during campaigns for the nomina- 
tion and election of judges within the states 
and when federal judges are being select- 
ed. It is true that this policy has been 
carried out to some extent in the past. It 
should be applied with greater persistency 
in the future.” 

The committee recommends, as a sub- 
stitute for Resolution No. 65, that the 
above quoted declaration of the Los An- 
geles convention be reaffirmed. 

Secretary Olander: The committee will 
submit an additional report later, under 
the same caption, but which will deal ex- 
clusively With the Interborough case in 
New York. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


President Green: The Chair is again go- 
ing to take the liberty of interrupting the 
regular order of business for the purpose 
of calling upon a distinguished visitor who 
is with us this afternoon to come to the 
platform and greet and meet the officers 
and delegates. We have with us this after- 
noon the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States, and I am going 
to ask Delegate Gainor, of the Letter Car- 
riers, and Delegate Flaherty, of the Post 
Office Clerks, to escort Mr. Bartlett to the 
stand. I am very happy to present to you 
the Fir-t Assistant Postmaster General of 
the United States, Mr. John H. Bartlett. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN H. BARTLETT 


(First Assistant Postmaster General of the 
United States 


President Green, Members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: It is only by coin- 
cidence that I chanced to be in your Con- 
vention city today and here met two of my 
associates in the great postal service, Mr. 
Gainor and Mr. Fiaherty. They were good 
enough to extend to me an invitation to be 
introduced to this Convention—and it is 
only to be introduced and not to inflict upon 
you a speech that I am here. 


I certainly appreciate more than words 
can tell the compliment of being intro- 
duced to these delegates of the American 
Federation of Labor who are earnestly work- 
ing to uplift the standards of our Ameri- 
can civilization. As First Assistant Post- 
master General my duty is to have super- 
vision, discipline and control of about 200,- 
000 postal service men. It has been a reve- 
lation and a delightful experience to have 
been associated with these two leaders of 
these two great organizations in the gov- 
ernment service. At first I had a little fear 
of them and we scrapped a little, but when 
I got better acquainted I found that they 
were as interested in the men as | was and 
as interested in the government as I was, so 
we sat down and said: “Boys, what is the 
use of our quarreling?" And after that we 
have worked along together for six or seven 
years in a friendly yet patriotic manner in 
the interest of those over whom we are 
placed. 


It has been my purpose to be as consid- 
erate of the men in their aspirations to 
better their conditions as | possibly could. 
We have done something in the way of 
giving them the Saturday afternoon. Per- 
haps we have gone as far as we can with 
our legislation, but personally—not speak- 
ing here for the government, because | con- 
not do that—but personally, I am heartily 
in favor of all men in the postal service 
having Saturday afternoon, or its equiva- 
lent, in other words, the forty-four hour 
week. 

When I went into the service the boys 
and girls, distributors at the post office, 
were not permitted to sit down, and | was 
told it would cost ten million dollars if they 
were, but we said, with the agreement of 
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Mr. Flaherty and Mr. Gainor: “If it is right, 
then ten million dollars should not count 


against any right.”” And we did it, and as a 
result it has saved the government mone 
and saved the boys and girls some health 
and comfort. 


I want you to know that the spirit of 
patriotism, mingled with the desire to aid 
the men in the service, which has been ex- 
hibited by both Mr. Flaherty and Mr. Gai- 
nor in these six or seven years of co-opera- 
tion with us, has done everything toward 
making us feel a bond of sympathy between 
our service and yours. It has been a sort 
of connecting link, and I think it is rather 
rare that a government official in charge 
of federal employes should be here speaking 
to you in this way; but I believe if a gov- 
ernment is right and federations of labor 
are right, there is no reason why they 
should not be in each other's confidence at 
all times. 


I said we quarrelled a little at first, and 
I was reminded of this, as | reminded your 
very distinguished President, whom we have 
learned to love, when the photographers 
asked us to have a picture taken together 
at the door, and we shook hands. I guess 
we were both a little afraid, but we did it, 
and I am reminded of what Bill Nye once 
said, “If you can't beat ‘em, jine em.” 

I heard a story the other day of a fellow 
who asked another fellow if he had ever 
seen a machine that would tell when a man 
was lying. “Huh, have I ever seen one? 
married one.” 


I want to say in further compliment of 
Mr. Gainor and Mr. Flaherty that they are 
mighty good askers. Up in my little old 
State of New Hampshire we occasionally 
have a new minister—that is about all the 
excitement we get. Upon one occasion when 
the new minister came and preached his 
first long sermon and ‘said his first long 
prayer, he asked the janitor after the serv- 
ices what he thought about it. The janitor 
replied: “Your sermon was a corker, and 

our prayer—well, you asked for things 

didn't even know God had.” 

So Mr. Gainor and Mr. Flaherty asked 
for things we didn’t know we had. Usually 
the government way is to say no, but we 
looked around and found we had them. The 
government, for the first time, permitted to 
be erected on federal property, in front of 
the Department, a life-sized statue of a let- 
ter carrier who had been of great service in 
aiding his fellows in their aspirations. And 
at the dedication of that statue, your Presi- 
dent, Mr. Green, made one of the finest 
speeches I ever heard, tending to bring the 
people and the government into finer and 
closer relations with each other. When 
heard that speech I said: “If he can do that 
with us there is no length we ought not to 
go in order to reach the hearts of those 
who toil.” 

In the first two or three years of my 
younger life I worked ten hours a day for 
seventy-five cents a day. I know what it is 
to be poor, to struggle, and | never want to 
live long enough or get high enough to 
forget the heart throbs I had when was 


struggling with poverty, and I never want 
to get out of sympathy with the great mass 
of people who work, because they are the 
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Republic, say what you will. The great body 
of people who work are our nation, and the 
nation’s standard should be their standards, 
and your standards should be the nation's 
standards. 

Government bv the people consists in 
talking things over and debating them, and 
what for the time being seems to be the 
will of the majority to go on hoping for 
better things. 

I thank you sincerely for your cordial 
greeting, and I wish you God-speed. 

The entire audience arose and applauded 
Mr. Bartlett heartily. 

Delegate Swartz, Letter Carriers: I move 
that the eloquent address of First As- 
sistant Postmaster General Bartlett be 
printed in full with today’s proceedings, and 
that the Convention give him a rising vote 
of thanks for his presence here and for the 
address. 


The motion was adopted by unanimous, 
rising vote. 

President Green: We desire to express 
our deep appreciation to the First Assistant 
Postmaster General for his presence here 
and for his inspiring address. We desire 
to co-operate with the government employes 
in developing a high degree of efficiency, 
and all we ask in return is a living wage for 
those who render service. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Secretary Olander continued the report 
as follows: 


Radio Broadcasting 


On that part of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, under the above caption, 
pages 115-116, the Committee reported as 
follows: 

It is pleasing to note that the Executive 
Council is thoroughly alive to the great is- 
sue involved in the development of radio 
broadcasting and is guarding the interests 
of labor in relation thereto. Radio broad- 
casting presents new potentialities for pub- 
licity, so great as to challenge the imagina- 
tion. It is a medium through which all sorts 
of propaganda may be carried directly into 
the privacy of the very homes of the people 
in a great number of ways. The advertising 
methods now used in radio broadcasting are 
of such a character as to indicate that a 
new technique is being formed for the de- 
velopment of public opinion. Musical en- 
tertainments, stories and jokes, as well as 
speeches, are being used as a means of 
leading the thoughts of the listeners toward 
various objectives. There is grave danger 
that this great field of publicity may be 
placed under the control of a few corpora- 
tions which will then be able to dictate what 
may or may not be broadcast and thus 
materially affect public opinion to suit the 
pleasure of such corporations. Steps must 
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be taken to make certain that this great 
avenue of publicity will not be closed to 
organized labor. 

The Council recommends that it be au- 
thorized to continue its examination of the 
radio industry to the end that the rights of 
labor may be properly protected. Your 
Committee recommends that the report of 
the Council on this subject be approved. 

In relation to the supplementary report 
of the Executive Council on the same sub- 
ject, that of Radio Broadcasting, the Com- 
mittee reports as follows: 


Supplementary Report of Executive Council 


The Committee is in hearty accord with 
the supplementary report of the Executive 
Council, on page 115, in relation to Station 
WCFL, the broadcasting station owned, con- 
trolled and operated by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. We direct the attention of 
the Convention particularly to that part of 
the report urging the officers of all na- 
tional and international unions to assist in 
the efforts to secure the necessary extended 
allocations and permits for the station from 
the Federal Radio Commission. It will be 
decidedly helpful if such officers will ar- 
range to attend the hearing which will be 
held before the Federal Radio Commission 
in the near future. 

The Committee recommends that the re- 
port of the Council on Station WCFL be 
concurred in and its recommendations ap- 
proved. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


American Bar Association 


Under the caption, “American Bar Asso- 
ciation,” on pages 116-118, the Executive 
Council presents the report of the committee 
selected to confer with the Committee on 
Commerce of the American Bar Association, 
to which the Association had assigned the 
duty of investigating certain problems aris- 
ing out of industry and commerce. 

The Bar Association committee decided 
in favor of “the legal effectuation of agree- 
ments containing provisions for arbitration 
and for the establishment of a national in- 
dustrial council.” At the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association, held in 
Seattle, Washington, July 25-27, 1928, the 
Association approved the recommendation 
of its committee, after authorizing such 
changes as that committee may deem neces- 
sary. 


The American Federation of Labor com- 
mittee, in its report submitted to the Ex- 
ecutive Council, recommends that it now 
be authorized to make a critical examination 
of the proposals of the Bar Association com- 
mittee and, if found expedient, to confer 
further with that committee and to report 
to the Executive Council at the earliest 
possible opportunity, and, further, that the 
Executive Council thereafter deal with the 
subject as it deems best in order to fully 
set forth, safeguard and advance the rights 
and proper interests of the wage earners in 
their individual and collective capacities, 
expressed by them through their trade un- 
ions and as will advance collective bargain- 
ing, command respect for collective agree- 
ments entered into, and maintain inviolate 
the spirit of voluntarism. 

Your Committee recommends that this 
section of the report of the Executive Coun- 
cil be approved and that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor committee referred to 
therein be authorized to proceed along the 
lines indicated in its report. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Attempted Communistic Control 


Your Committee is in hearty accord with 
that part of the report of the Executive 
Council which appears under the caption 
“Attempted Communistic Control,” on pages 
118-119. We commend the Council for its 
firm stand against Communists in America. 
The American Communist movement is de- 
structive in character. It seeks to tear 
down, regardless of consequences. While 
prattling loudly about workers’ control over 
industry, it seeks to give industry control 
over the workers by destroying the trade 
unions, which are the only agencies through 
which workers are enabled to exercise con- 
trol over themselves. The anti-union em- 
ployer and the anti-union Communist are 
partners in the nefarious attempts which 
are being made to undermine trade union- 
ism. They work toward the same end. 
It may be well said that one operates as a 
tiger and the other uses the tactics of the 
jackal. The moment the intended victim 
shows any weakness under the attack of 
one, the other swoops down upon him. 

In practically every strike which takes 
place, when the employer is endeavoring to 
destroy the union, the Communist enters 
with his propaganda of discouragement and 
despair, endeavoring to sow seeds of sus- 
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Ppicion and distrust, not only against the 
officers and committees of the union, but 
even between the members themselves. Like 
the industrial spy, the anti-union Communist 
appears in many guises, but is usually read- 
ily detected when proper inquiry is made. 
Whenever international unions, state feder- 
ations of labor, city central bodies and local 
unions receive communications from groups 
or sources with which they are not thor- 
oughly familiar, they should make inquiry 
in each case to make sure that they are 
not being enticed into a Communist trap 
or being misled to lend their sympathy and 
support to Communist activities. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is always on the 
alert and will respond promptly to all in- 
quiries in such matters. 

We recommend the report of the Coun- 
cil on this subject be adopted. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Company Unions 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption, page 
115, the Committee reported as follows: 

The Executive Council points out that so- 
called “company unions” and the various 
shop representation plans set up as alleged 
substitutes for trade unions are but ex- 
tensions of management functions. In other 
words, they are schemes by which employers 
extend their control over the workers. The 
purpose, of course, is to manipulate the 
work contract to the advantage of the em- 
ployer by enabling him to obtain almost 
complete control of that contract and strip- 
ping the worker of any choice in the matter. 
The company union is the offspring of hy- 
pocrisy and greed. Its purpose and effect 
are to ensnare the workers and, while pre- 
tending to give them a-voice, actually gags 
and silences them. It is based upon the 
theory of medieval serfdom applied to mod- 
ern industry. Like the baron of old, who 
insisted that his serfs must have no con- 
tacts beyond the confines of his estate, 
and must have neither advice nor assistance 
not under the control of the baron, so the 
reactionary employer of today, through the 
so-called “company union,” and employe 
representation schemes which exclude trade 
unionism, insists that as workers, his em- 
ployes must have no contact outside their 
place of employment, and may not obtain 
advice or assistance from any persons or 
sources except those within the confines 
of the plant and under the control of the 


employer. The enormity of the scheme lies 
in the fact that it is a perversion of natural 
impulses in an unnatural manner. The nat- 
ural tendency of mankind is to congregate 
in groups for the purpose of mutual aid. 
It is only when this is done that progress 
follows, cities and nations are built, and 
that schools, churches, arts, sciences and 
inventions and the myriad activities that 
go to make up civiliation are carried for- 
ward, 

Men meet for the discussion of common 
problems and work toward their solution 
in obedience to a natural impulse which is 
inherent in man. The trade union method of 
organization for workers gives free play to 
this impulse and the result is progress. 
The company union fraud is set up to make 
the public believe that men are permitted 
to organize for mutual aid, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they are herded together under 
supervision intended to prevent them from 
aiding each other. 

We recommend approval of the report 
of the Executive Council on this subject, 
and further recommend that the Council 
be authorized and instructed to continue its 
efforts to expose the company “union” as a 
fraud upon the American people. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Proposing Requesting Release of Tom 


Mooney 
Resolution No. 4—By Delegate Albert M. 
Anderson, of the Paving Cutters Union of 
the United States and Canada: 


That it go on record that the delegates 
of the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention request Governor Young of Cali- 
fornia for an immediate release*of Tom 
Mooney and all other workers unjustly held 
in the prisons of California, also that the 
same request be sent to the governors of 
other states where workers are unjustly 
held in prisons because of their efforts in 
behalf of the working class. 


Your committee recommends that as a 
substitute for Resolution No. 4, the dec- 
laration of the Los Angeles convention in 
relation to the subject matter be reaf- 
firmed. That declaration provides that 
the President and Executive Council will 
continue to proceed in the manner which 
in their judgment is best calculated to 
bring about the release of Mooney and 
Billings, and calls upon all affiliated or- 
ganizations, including city central bodies 
and state federations of labor, to be guided 
solely by the advice given them from time 
to time by the President and Executive 
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Council of the American Federation of 
Labor regarding the cases of Mooney and 
Billings. 

Delegate Scharrenberg, Seamen: Mr. 
Chairman and Delegates: Following our 
last convention, Delegate Nockels wrote a 
letter to Tom Mooney. In this letter, 
which was evidently of a personal nature, 
Brother Nockels made the assertion that 
I, Delegate Scharrenberg, had instigated 
the action of the convention to discourage 
as far as possible anyone in the labor 
movement interceding in behalf of Mooney. 
Delegate Nockels also stated that he had 
denounced Olander in no _ unmistakable 
terms about the report of that committee; 
and finally Delegate Nockels stated that 
he knew of no official in the State of Cali- 
fornia or on the Pacific Coast who was 
sincere in Mooney’s behalf. 

I would not take the trouble to refer to 
this letter here were it not that Tom 
Mooney supplied a copy of it to a delegate 
in the convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor, and he read the whole 
of it. I want to say to Delegate Nockels 
that he ought to be a little more discreet 
about writing letters. If he has anything 
to say about a man he ought to say it to 
his face, not in a roundabout way. . 

With regard to the statement that there 
is no one on the Pacific Coast who is sin- 
cerely interested in getting Mooney out 
of the bastile, | am sorry any trade union- 
ist harbors such a suspicion. Long before 
Delegate Nockels interested himself in this 
matter we were on the job, and we will re- 
main on the job until we get Mooney out. 
It is true that some of the efforts of some 
of Mooney’s friends have hampered us and 
we suppose that they will continue to do it. 

I did not instigate the action of the con- 
vention in Los Angeles, I did not appear 
before the Committee on Resolutions, so I 
am not guilty, although I would be proud 
of the fact if I were. hope Brother 
Nockels will explain his conduct. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The committee submitted a joint report 
on the following resolutions: 


Proposing that the Quota Provisions of Im- 


migration Law Apply to Mexico and 
Latin-American Countries 


* Resolution No. 5—By Delegates F. H. 
Fljozdal, E. E. Milliman, C. E. Crook, J. F. 
Towle and J. J. Farnan of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes: 


WHEREAS, Mexico and other Latin- 
American countries do not come under the 
quota provisions of the United States Im- 
migration Act; and 

WHEREAS, The influx of cheap labor 
from these countries in recent years has 
been gradually increasing, until their pres- 
ence has actually become a very grave 
menace to our wage structure, particularly 
as their immigration and importation into 
this country so vitally affects the common 
laborer, from the section gangs of the 
southwest to the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania; and 


WHEREAS There are at present millions 
of men and women jobless in this country, 
many of whom are out of employment be- 
cause of the alarming influx of cheap la- 
bor from the Latin-American countries, 
who will work for any wage and submit to 
any living conditions thrust upon them, 
= American labor will not submit to; 
an 


WHEREAS, It has been found that this 
class of immigrants will not support or- 
ganized labor and, with but very few ex- 
ceptions, it is practically impossible to in- 
duce them to join the ranks of the or- 
ganized workers, they, therefore, becoming 
an obstacle in the way of the welfare and 
future development of the Iabor movement 
in this country; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in the City of 
New Orleans, in its 1928 convention, go on 
record in favor of a legislative measure 
having for its purpose the placing of these 
Latin-American countries under the quota 
provisions of the Immigration Act; and, 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the delegates of this 
Forty-eighth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in regular 
session assembled hereby empower, author- 
ize, instruct and direct the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of La- 
bor to support an amendment to the im- 
migration law which will in effect properly 
protect the workers of the United States 
from the present unwarranted influx of 
cheap, common labor from the countries 
in question. 


Proposing Increasing Immigration 
Restrictions 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegate Harry W. 
Fox, Wyoming State Federation of Labor: 


WHEREAS, The introduction of labor 
saving machinery continues to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed; and 

WHEREAS, It is our belief that all na- 
tions should be placed under the quota al- 
lowance as applied to immigrants as now 
applies to certain European countries, to 
the end that employers may not be per- 
mitted to flood the country with cheap la- 
bor; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we instruct our Execu- 
tive Council to lend their aid and support 
to any and all measures that will further 
restrict immigration by extending the 
quota law to other countries from which 
immigration might be encouraged, also to 
secure by legislation, if possible, a more 
rigorous prosecution of chews who smug- 
gle alien workers into this country; and, 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That consideration be given 
to legislation that will close the doors to 
immigration, except where dependent fami- 
lies of immigrants already here are con- 
cerned, or where those entering follow 
other than laboring and mechanical pur- 
suits, for a period of three to five years 
in order to protect the standards that we 
have established. 
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Proposing Increasing Immigration 
Restrictions 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegate Harry 
W. Fox of the Wyoming State Federation 
of Labor: 


WHEREAS, The introduction of labor 
saving machinery continues to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed; and 


WHEREAS, It is our belief that all na- 
tions should be placed under the quota al- 
lowance as applied to immigrants as now 
applies to certain European countries, to 
the end that employers may not be permit- 
ted to flood the country with cheap labor; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we instruct our Execu- 
tive Council to lend their aid and support 
to any and all measures that will further 
restrict immigration by extending the quo- 
ta law to other countries from which im- 
migration might be encouraged, also to se- 
cure by legislation, if possible, a more rig- 
orous prosecution of those who smuggle 
alien workers into this country; and, be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That consideration be given 
to legislation that will close the doors to 
immigration, except where dependent fam- 
ilies of immigrants already here are con- 
cerned, or where those entering follow 
other than laboring and mechanical pur- 
suits, for a period of three to five years— 


in order to protect the standards that we 
have established. 


Favoring Endorsement of the Box Bill Pro- 
posing Application of the Quota Provi- 
sion of the Immigration Law to 
Mexico and Islands Adjacent 
to the United States 


Resolution No. 19—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Victor A. Olander and Paul 
Scharrenberg of the International Seamen's 
Union of America: 


WHEREAS, After years and years of 
struggle Chinese exclusion was achieved 
only to be replaced by a Japanese inva- 
sion; and 


WHEREAS, After years of struggle the 
exclusion of Japanese, Hindus, and other 
inassimilable Asiatics was obtained; and 


WHEREAS, After the quota law of 
1924, under which only a limited number 
of Europeans who can be assimilated had, 
by an act of Congress, been permitted to 
come as immigrants into the United 
States, we find that the hunger for inas- 
similable cheap labor has resulted in the 
employment of agents, to bring hordes of 
inassimilable Mexican Indians into the 
United States for the purpose of doing 
work which can be and should be done by 
our own unemployed; and, be it therefore 


RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, 
that we endorse the Box Bill providing for 
the application of the quota law to all the 
people on this continent and its adjacent 
islands; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 


lution be sent to the Committee of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization of the Senate 
of the United States, and to the Committee 
of Immigration and Naturalization of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


Urging Enforcement of Immigration Re- 
strictions Against Aliens Residing in 
Canada J 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegate Daniel 
O. Collins of the Michigan State Federa- 
tion of Labor: 


WHEREAS, Failure to enforce the 1924 
immigration laws at the port of Detroit 
has brought about a condition wherein 
the legal residents of the city of Detroit 
and its environs’ are thrown into competi- 
tion with aliens in excess of the quota 
provisions of the 1924 law; and 


WHEREAS, This condition has been 
seized upon by union-hating organizations 
to the end that it is common practice and 
one which is on the increase to have fore- 
men, hiring agents residing across the 
border, who are recruiting men to the em- 
barrassment of the legal residents; and 


WHEREAS, These union hating organiza- 
tions are recruiting these strike breakers 
to break down the union conditions here 
under various departmental adjustments 
which defeat the purpose and intentions 
of Congress; and 


WHEREAS, The U. S. Labor Department 
has issued an order known as General Or- 
der No. 86 to, in effect, throw the resi- 
dents of the city of Detroit into competi- 
tion with European labor; and 


WHEREAS, This has been used as the 
basis of court action in which a series of 
injunctions by the Federal courts have 
beem issued against the local Director of 
Immigration;. therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor demand the enforcement of 
the 1924 immigration law and the cessa- 
tion by the Labor Department of the prac- 
tice of adjusting to border crossing privi- 
leges for the purposes of work, all aliens 
residing in Canada who are described by 
the 1924 law as coming under the quota 
provisions of the law, and that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, through its Ex- 
ecutive Council and the affiliated Interna- 
tional Unions, demand an immediate ces- 
sation of the practices of adjusting to bor- 
der crossing privileges men employed as 
strike breakers or who are employed by 
concerns where legitimate unfairs have 
been placed by Local Unions in Detroit, 
and that the Department of Labor cause 
to be annulled any adjustments that now 
exist, wherein they are in possession of 
strike breakers, and that the American 
Federation of Labor Convention instruct 
that immediate and strong protest be 
made against the issuance by Federal 
Courts of injunctions against local Direc- 
tors of Immigration in their enforcement 
of the provisions of the 1924 Johnson im- 
migration law. 
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Proposing Investigation of Orders of De- 
partment of Labor Affecting Immigra- 
tion Restrictions Enforcement at 
Detroit, Michigan 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegates Walter 
V. Price, George Jones, William J. Moran, 
William Lyons, John J. Stretch, and Peter 
Pappalardo of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union. 


RESOLVED, That this Convention re- 
quest the American Federation of Labor to 
investigate the manner in which the De- 
partment of Labor is enforcing the 1924 
Immigration Law and acquaint the mem- 
bership of the trade union movement as to 
the manner in which protective provisions 
of the law have been annulled by depart- 
mental proclamations and orders, particu- 
larly at the port of Detroit; and, be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Board of 
the International Union be and is hereby 
instructed to continue to press for action 
by Congress that will relieve some of the 
deplorable conditions that we find now ex- 
isting by reason of the attitude of certain 
United States officials in respect to the 
immigration law; and, be it further “ 

RESOLVED, That we urge the American 
Federation of Labor to protest the destruc- 
tion of the immigration laws by the in- 
junctions being issued by Federal courts. 


In addition to the report of the Execu- 
tive Council on the subject of “Mexico and 
Immigration, on page 73, your Committee 


has considered resolutions 5, 9, 10, 19, 57 
and 84. All of these resolutions relate to 
the subject of immigration and call for 
amendments to the existing law and the 
administration and enforcement thereof. 

Resolution No. 5 proposes placing Mexico 
and all Latin-American countries under the 
quota provisions of the law. This subject 
has already been favorably acted upon. 

Resolutions Nos. 9 and 10 are identical 
in language and credited to the same dele- 
_gate and in effect duplicates. They propose 
to place all countries under the quota pro- 
visions of .the law and to secure a more 
rigorous prosecution of those who smuggle 
aliens into this country. 


Resolution No. 57 presents a serious situ- 
ation confronting Detroit, proposes the en- 
forcement of the 1924 Immigration Law, 
the cessation of border crossing privileges, 
and protests against the issuance of Federal 
injunctions against local Directors of Im- 
migration in their enforcement of the 1924 
Immigration Law. . 

Resolution No. 84 proposes to have mem- 
bership become acquainted with the manner 
in which protective provisions of the Im- 
migration Law are annullel by proclama- 
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tions and orders, particularly at Detroit, 
and protests against the destruction of the 
immigration laws by the Federal Courts. 

Resolution No. 19 proposes to apply the 
quota law to all people on this continent 
and its adjacent islands, and to that end 
seeks endorsement of the Box Bill. 

Our attention was called to the fact that 
under the artist clause of the Immigration 
Act, all foreign musicians are exempt from 
contract labor provisions of the Act, and 
that members of American bands and or- 
chestras are subjected to the competition 
of foreign bands and orchestras, more espe- 
cially in hotels, restaurants, theaters, etc., 
and it is proposed that H. J. Res. 312, de- 
signed to require that the artist clause of 
the. Immigration Act shall be so construed 
as to protect American musicians from be- 
ing replaced by foreign musicians should be 
approved. We recommend that this should 
be done. 


It will be noted that all these resolutions 
deal with some phase of the Immigration 
Law and are intended not only to amend 
these laws, but to change or correct the pre- 
vailing administration and enforcement of 
these laws. 

Your Committee is in full sympathy and 
accord with the objectives sought to be at- 
tained in all these resolutions. Indeed, it is 
the opinion and conviction of your Commit- 
tee that the resolutions embrace but part of 
the weaknesses that time and experience 
have shown to be inherent in the immigra- 
tion laws and that have developed in the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of these laws. 

We believe the restriction against entry 
of aliens into the United States should be 
more rigid in character though tempered 
with humane considerations and applicable 
to all aliens. 

We hold that entry into the United States 
by quota or otherwise should be surrounded 
with greater safeguards and exercised with 
greater care. 

We should demand more effective meas- 
ures against bootlegging of immigrants, and 
insist upon improved methods for the dis- 
covery, detention and deportation of aliens 
illegally entering or remaining in our coun- 
try. It has come to the attention of the 
Committee that there are at least one mil- 
lion aliens of illegal entry in the United 
States. 

We must insist that no rule, order, pro- 
clamation, practice or procedure be per- 
mitted by any Department or Government 
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that will evade, avoid or make more diffi- 
cult the enforcement of the Immigration 
Laws, and that every precaution be taken 
and all possible support be rendered in the 
enforcement of these laws. 

We deprecate and protest the action of 
any court attempting to nullify in any way 
any section of the Immigration Laws or in 
rendering any decision making ineffective 
the enforcement of these laws. 

We are convinced that an effective ad- 
ministration and enforcement of these laws 
can best be accomplished by placing all re- 
sponsibility and authority in one Depart- 
ment of Government. 

The foregoing are but part of the prin- 
ciples, practices and procedure which re- 
quire consideration and attention if we are 
to have successful immigration legislation. 
The recital of the foregoing is in no way 
to be interpreted as being all inclusive nor 
to detract from the importance of other 
considerations. They are stated more par- 
ticularly to indicate the wide nature of the 
problems involved. 

Based upon these considerations, expres- 
sions and convictions, your Committee rec- 
ommends approval of the objectives sought 
in the several resolutions hereby reported 
on. Your Committee further recommends 
that this entire subject be referred to the 
Executive Council for an all embracive 
study and examination and directions for 
the approval and furtherance of such legis- 
lation as will most speedily and effectually 
attain the ends sought and as may be re- 
quired to safeguard and promote the econ- 
omic, industrial, social and political well- 
being of all people in the United States in 
general and of the wage earners in par- 
ticular. 

Delegate Collins 


Delegate Collins, Michigan, in discussing 
the resolutions and the report of the Com- 
mittee, said in part: I have no particular 
complaint to make of the recommendation 
of the Committee with respect to the reso- 
lutions involved, or to the manner in which 
they have reported, but I would feel that 
Il was remiss in my duty if I did not, as far 
as possible, explain my understanding of 
what is involved in my particular resolu- 
tion, and particularly as it applies to the 
city of Detroit and the State of Michigan. 

e have inquired since July 1, 1924, and 
at the time at which the law was applica- 
ble, very carefully of the enforcement rep- 
resentatives of the United States govern- 
ment, as to the manner in which the law 
applied to us in that city. We had it care- 
fully explained to us by the immigration 
officials, both in Detroit and in Washington, 
D. C., that the law provided for the exclu- 
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sion from the United States of all nationals 
coming under the quota provisions of the 
law, regardless of where their residence 
would be outside of the United States. 

We found that, following the passage of 
the law, there was a Presidential proclama- 
tion, issued by President Coolidge, and 
out of consideration of the people residing 
in Canada privileging those legally domiciled 
in Canada to enter the United States with- 
out vise or passport. That was abused to 
such an extent that it brought about a com- 
plaint on our part. Tracing it through its 
various ramifications of the government we 
brought the matter squarely up to President 
Coolidge. President Coolidge, in a tele- 
graphic communication to us, said that no 
proclamation issued by the Executive De- 
partment privileged those excluded aliens 
entering the United States for the purpose 
of work. 

Upon our d mand that the law be en- 
forced, there was a general running around 
on the part of the Department, to the end 
that on July 1, 1927, or three years after 
the law should have been made applicable 
in Detroit, or so far as the border crossing 
situation was concerned, that out of so- 
icitude for those aliens living: outside of the 
United States and the Department issued an- 
other order, No. 86, which virtually restored 
to those people the privilege of crossing the 
border for work, despite the interpretation 
— on the original proclamation by 

resident Coolidge. 

The thing simply and plainly is this: If 
we are a sovereign nation and the immigra- 
tion question is a domestic question, we 
certainly do not have, through any cour- 
tesy, to submit our laws to any country 
outside the United States. This country 
should give its people the protection pro- 
vided by law, and no proclamation should 
be set up which annuls the laws made in the 
interest of the people. 


Delegate Martel 


Delegate Martel, Typographical Union, in 
discussing the subject, said in part: I de- 
sire to say a word on this subject purely 
as it applies to Detroit and Michigan. 
hope no one here will construe my remarks 
as being any reflection upon the Canadian 
people. My father was a Canadian, and 
am peseenelly acquainted with many fine 
people who live across the border. I have ° 
nothing but the highest respect for Canada 
and the Canadian people. I doubt if there is 
a man in this Convention today who would 
say that he would place his trade unionism 
ahead of his loyalty or his allegiance to the 
United States, if he is a citizen of the 
United States, and I presume the average 
Canadian feels the same way. Accepting 
that as a basis, | want to say that no man 
who is a member of a trade union, whether 
it be in the United States or in Canada, 
has any right to contend that his member- 
ship in the trade union movement gives to 
him a right or a privilege to violate the 
law of the United States that he would not 
have if he was not a member of a trade 
union. 

It has come to us that certain people in 
the Canadian trade union movement who 
are a part of the American Federation of 
Labor feel that those of us in Detroit who 
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have insisted upon an observance of the 
law are not acting in good faith with the 
movement. The 1924 Immigration Law in- 
tended to give to the people of Detroit that 
which you have in aenenelio, Chicago, 
New Orleans, or any other American city, 
and because we are so unfortunate as to 
be situated north of the Canadian border on 
the Detroit river is no reason why we should 
be surrendered to the British Empire. 

The daily press of Detroit, which seems 
more interested in a cheap supply of la- 
bor than in upholding the Immigration 
Law, are protesting against the efforts of 
organized labor to secure a proper enforce- 
ment of the 1924 law. We can rest as- 
sured that none of the people that are 
commuting to Detroit and none of the boot- 
leg immigrants who are being brought 
across are in competition with the busi- 
ness of professional class of our commun- 
ity. In order to practice law or practice 
medicine or engage in any profession in 
Michigan you must be a citizen of that 
State. 

We have three classes of people to con- 
tend with, and I want to deal with each 
one. There is the excess quota immigrant 
that is in this country in violation of the 
Immigration Law. ear ago, in the De- 
partment of Labor office in Washington, 
we were told there were 1,750,000 immi- 
grants illegally in the United States at 
that time. That is as much as our en- 
tire army of unemployed. 

Then there is the Canadian citizen that 
is a naturalized Canadian, and there is the 
native born Canadian citizen. Under the 
1924 law there is no bar to a native born 
Canadian citizen coming to the United 
States—and we want them to come—but 
we say if the United States is good enough 
to work in it is good enough to live in, 
and any man, be he Canadian or other- 
wise, that wants to earn his living in the 
United States should be forced to spend 
the money he earns in the United States 
on the American side of the border. We 
have thousands of native born Canadian 
citizens commuting every day, earning 
their money in the United Sites and 
spending it in Canada. The United States 
Department of Labor is responsible for 
the statement that $30,000,000 is taken 
out of Detroit every year and spent across 
the border. 

There is the naturalized Canadian citi- 
zen. Under the 1924 immigration law, if 
he endeavors to come to the United States 
he has got to come in under the quota of 
his nativity; but the Canadian people are 
resenting the United States drawing a dis- 
tinction between their citizens. They have 
a right to. The United States has always 
taken the position that a naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen is entitled to the same protec- 
tion any place in the world that a native 
born citizen has. We went to war in 1812 
over that question when the British at- 
tempted to take naturalized citizens off 
American ships. 

This is not our problem alone in De- 
troit, it is your problem. ere has been 
a lot of complaint about Detroit being an 
open shop town. It is, and it is an open 
shop town because of the labor conditions 
that exist there, and these violations of 
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the immigration law contribute largely to 
the over-supply of cheap labor that is ever 
present in Betroit. We are in accord with 
the committee’s report and hope that the 
Executive Council will take speedy action 
to make it effective. 


Delegate Woll 


Vice-President Woll, Chairman of the} 
Committee: Your Committee, in consider- 
ing this problem, gave due consideration 
to every resolution presented, and in addi- 
tion to that gave consideration to other 
phases of the immigration legislation not 
touched upon in any resolution. Let us 
just briefly review the recommendations of 
the committee. We say, first of all, “We 
believe the restriction against entry of 
aliens into the United States should be 
more rigid in character though tempered 
with humane considerations and applicable 
to. all aliens." That conforms to two reso- 
lutions presented, not included in the one 
presented from Detroit, making it more 
extensive, and we believe more secure. 

We say: “We hold that entry into the 
United States by quota or otherwise should 
be surrounded by greater safeguards and 
exercised with greater care.” This con- 
forms to one of the resolutions of the De- 
troit delegation and others. 

We say next: “We should demand more 
effective measures against bootlegging im- 
migrants, and insist upon improved methods 
for the discovery, detention and deporta- 
tion of aliens illegally entering or remain- 
ing in our country. t has come to the 
attention of the committee that there are 
at least 1,000,000 aliens of illegal entry 
in the United States,” I believe stating 
the problem as effectively as it has been 
stated on this floor. 

We say further: “We must insist that 
no. rule, order, proclamation, practice or 
procedure be permitted by any department 
of government that will evade, avoid or 
make more difficult the enforcement of 
the Immigration Laws and that every pre- 
caution be taken and all possible support 
be rendered in the enforcement of these 
laws.” And then we follow that with, “We 
deprecate and protest the action of any 
court attempting to nullify in any way 
any section of the Immigration Laws or 
in rendering any decision making ineffec- 
tive the enforcement of these laws. We are 
convinced that an effective administration 
and enforcement of these laws can best be 
accomplished by placing all responsibility 
and authority in one department of gov- 
ernment.” 

Now, may I just take the time of the 
convention for a few minutes to explain 
those recommendations, and undoubtedly 
some misunderstanding and lack of knowl- 
edge with regard to the immigration laws 
and their enforcement? 

Reference is made in one of the resolu- 
tions and reference is made in the discus- 
sion of one of the delegates to the 1924 
Immigration Law. The Immigration Law 
is under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Labor Department. 
The Department of State has control over 
vises of those entering the country for 
business and pleasure and not for employ- 
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ment. The other provision as to the im- 
migrant coming for employment is placed 
under the Labor Department, and we have 
many people in this country who are here 
because of vises issued to them over 
which the Labor Department has no con- 
trol, and the State Department does not 
follow up the matter and see that those 
who enter for business and pleasure are 
here for commercial purposes and are noth- 
ing but industrial or commercial wage- 
earners. That makes for confusion and in- 
effective enforcement. 

Reference has been made to General Or- 
der 86. I wonder if those who condemn 
the Order have ever read Order 86 and 
understand what it is intended to do. It 
is to meet just that problem of conflict 
between the State Department and the La- 
bor Department, and to determine what is 
business and pleasure. Let me read to 
you the preamble: 

“Hereafter aliens residing in foreign con- 
tiguous countries and entering the United 
States to engage in existing employment 
or to seek employment in this country 
will not be considered as visiting the Unit- 
ed States temporarily as tourists, or tem- 
porarily for houieese or pleasure, under 
any provisions of the Immigration Law 
which exempt visitors from complying 
with certain requirements thereof.” That 
is, they will be considered as immigrants 
of the alien class. That covers those who 
have come over for business or pleasure. 
If their business is to seek employment 


they would be treated as immigrants. 
In Section 3 the Immigration Law says: 


“Aliens of all nationalities of the immi- 
grant class whose original admission oc- 
curred subsequent to June 30, 1924, will 
be required to meet all provisions of the 
Immigration laws applying to aliens of the 
immigrant class."" So Order 86 was in- 
tended to be helpful in excluding those not 
intended for legal entry into the United 
States. 

We feel that the enforcement should be 
by one department and not by two depart- 
ments of government, makin for these 
confusions that have developed in Detroit, 
Buffalo and other cities asking for a more 
rigid immigration act, that it apply to all 
aliens, and that we not only have better 
immigration laws but a better enforcement. 

he Committee on Resolutions fully 
studied this problem, understands the fac- 
tors involved and is sympathetic, not only 
with those in Detroit and Buffalo, but 
with wage-earners throughout the United 
States. 


Delegate Doyle 


Delegate Doyle, Painters, 
the question, said in part: 

The New York State Federation of La- 
bor submitted a resolution similar to the 
one that is being considered here today. 
I called to your attention at that time that 
practically every industrial plant in the 
city of Niagara Falls were employing in 
their factories men who could not utter 
a word of the English langage, and today 
that condition has extended along the en- 
tire Niagara frontier. 

General Order No. 86 has been explained 
by the Chairman of this committee right- 


in discussing 
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fully. Secretary of Labor Davis was re- 
ceiving so many complaints from the trade 
union movement along the Niagara frontier 
that thousands of working men from for- 
eign countries were sneaking in, being 
bootlegged in. Every place you go you 
find immigrants who have sneaked across 
the river who are not Canadian cifizens. 

After your Los Angeles convention some 
of your international men, in attending la- 
bor meetings in Toronto, were insulted by 
some one in connection with the labor 
movement because of the activities on this 
side in demanding and insisting that Gen- 
eral Order 86 be carred out to the letter 
of the law. They said that the American 
Federation of Labor was opposed to Cana- 
dians. That is not true. I said in Los 
Angeles and | repeat here that we will 
help any man with a card in his pocket 
who comes on our side of the water, we 
will help him in every manner that comes 
within our limits, but we find that in every 
instance where there is a strike and the 
contractor cannot find a_ sufficient num- 
ber of working men on the American side 
of the water, he will go over to Canada 
and import these strike breakers, as was 
proven in the construction of school build- 
ings in the city of Buffalo. 

his is a serious matter to the men and 
women throughout the entire Canadian 
Provinces on both sides of the _ river. 
Canada says they do not say to the Unitec 
States, when we cross over as visitors, 
that we are German-Americans, French- 
Americans or Irish-Americans or some 
other kind of Americans, and for that rea- 
son we have no right to classify the Cana- 
dians. I say Canada itself bitterly de- 
hhounced the conditions that are being 
foisted upon the working men of Canada. 

f you go to Niagara Falls and to Lock- 
port you won't find in one of your indust- 
rial institutions an American citizen or a 
Canadian citizen in these supervisory posi- 
tions. The men who have ruined the 
Molders’ Union and who are trying to 
ruin the Machinists’ Union are not Amer- 
icans, they are the scum of continental 
Europe and they are using Canada as the 
back door of entry into the United States. 

Délegate Martel, Typographical Union: 

just want to make this statement, and 
possibly Brother Woll misunderstood my 
remarks. We are very happy over the 
committee’s report and we consider that 
if it is adopted it will place the conven- 
tion on record in no uncertain terms as 
demanding the things we have been seek- 
ing for several years. 

Delegate Trotter 

Delegate Trotter, Union, 
said in part: 

At the risk of being considerably mis- 
understood, I would say one or two words 
about this question. aybe it is within 
the memory of some of the delegates to 
the last convention that I was misunder- 
stood on that occasion in some of the things 
I had to say on a similar resolution. 

What I rise to draw your attention to 
is this—and in drawing your attention to 
it I am not seeking to minimize the con- 
ditions that have been referred to by Dele- 
gate Doyle and by my co-delegate from 


Typographical 
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the International Typographical Union, 
Delegate Martel. I recognize that the con- 
ditions which have been complained of are 
conditions which would be corrected if the 
laws as now on the statute books of the 
United States were observed. Therefore, 
it is a question of administration of exist- 
ing law. 

Reference is made, however, in a num- 
ber of speeches to the term “Canadian,” 
and it demands some little explanation. In 
my home town, which is Vancouver, Bri- 
tish Columbia, there are more Japanese 
than white births annually. There are 
quite a number of thousands of people in 
British Columbia who are not Canadians. 
That is, they were not born in Canada. 
The definition ‘‘Canadian’ comes not from 
Canada but from the United States. The 
United States law governs what is a Cana- 
dian—that is, a person born in Canada. 
In Canada there is no such thing under the 
law as a Canadian. When the census is 
taken in Canada you are either British, 
Irish, Welsh or whatever nationality your 
parents were, according to the country 
your parents or you came from, regardless 
of the number of generations they may 
have lived in Canada since they came 
across the ocean. e 

I want to point out that we have an 
international trade union movement. We 
have our membership on both sides of the 
imaginary line, but we have to remember 
that on the Canadian side of the line there 
is a subversive movement that is gaining 
strength, as our fraternal delegate from 
Canada could very well tell you, and other 
delegates who are here from Canadian 
trade unions. Such discussions as have 
taken place here today would tend to the 
disruption of the international trade union 
movement as we know it, affiliated to this 
body on both sides of the line, because one 
of the stock arguments that is put up 
from time to time is that the people on 
this side of the line have no use for those 
on the north side of the line, and it ap- 
peals to the new recruit in Canada to keep 
him outside of the American trade union 
movement and within the national move- 
ment on the Canadian side. 


I am satisfied with the reference of the 
entire subject matter to the Executive 
Council. of the American Federation of La- 
bor, but I felt that a word ought to be 
said on the things I have brought to your 
attention. Thousands on the north side 
of the line do not find their travelling card 
or working card of any use to them, be- 
cause they cannot deposit it on the south 
side of the line, while an American mem- 
ber of the same union can deposit his card 
on the north side of the line. I am aware 
that all these things will be taken into 
consideration by your Executive Council 
when they come to deal with this matter 
before the authorities, but I felt it was 
necessary to point out to the delegates of 
this convention some of the complications 
that had not been previously mentidned. 


The report of the committee was 
adopted. 

The committee amended Resolution No. 
11 as follows: By striking from the re- 
solve the words “appoint a committee with 
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full power,” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “authorize the Executive Coun- 
cil.” 

The resolution, as amended, reads: 
Opposing Importation of Chinese-Made 


Shingles from British Columbia 


Resolution No. 11—By Delegate Percy R. 
Bengough, of the Vancouver Trades and 
Labor Council. 


WHEREAS, Efforts have been made on 
many occasions to organize the Shingle Mill 
employes in the Province of British Colum- 
bia under a charter of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; and 


WHEREAS, The efforts of these employes 
to improve their standards of living and 
eliminate competition from cheap Oriental 
labor has been of little or no avail, for 
the reasons (1) that in all cases where 
the union men have come out on strike, 
their places have immediately been filled 
with Chinese strike-breakers, and (2) that 
90 per cent of the shingles produced in 
British Columbia are shipped out of the 
a to markets in the United States; 
an 

WHEREAS, 80 per cent of the employes 
directly employed in the manufacture of 
British Columbia shingles are Orientals; and 


WHEREAS, In thousands of instances 
union men throughout the United States 
are using the products of these Orientals, 
shipped to this country in unfair compe- 
tition; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention, with a 
view to protecting its membership and the 
citizens generally on both sides of the in- 
ternational boundary, condemn the intro- 
duction of these Oriental products into the 
United States, and authorize the Executive 
Council to formulate and carry out a plan 
of campaign tending to eliminate Chinese- 
made shingles from the market. 

The Committee recommends concurrence 
in the resolution as amended. 


The report of the Committee was adopted. 


Metal Trades Department Commends As- 
sistance Rendered by American 
Federation of Labor 


Resolution No. 13—By Delegate James 
O'Connell of the Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, through its officers, were of much 
assistance to the Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor in con- 
nection with federal legislation, during the 
past year, lending every help and encour- 
agement; and 

WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Depart- 
ment appreciates the assistance given and 
desires to enjoy the same helpfulness in the 
future; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention heart- 
ily approve of the splendid co-operation in 
legislative matters given to the Metal 
Trades Department by the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, and that we 
recommend to our officers that they give 
the same assistance in the future. 
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The Committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be concurred in. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


To Support the Paper Makers in the De- 
partment of Justice Suit Involving the 
Use of Their — Label Water 
ar 


Resolution No. 20—By Matthew J. Burns 
and Frank P. Barry of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 


Labor imposes upon all trade unionists the 
ens to purchase union made goods; 
an 

WHEREAS, Union made goods are desig- 
nated as such by the label of the craft or 
crafts whose members produce the goods 
and which is affixed to the goods either by 
sewing, pasting, marking or impression and 
which method in each instance is the guar- 
antee of “Union Made” by the authority 
of the International Union or Unions hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the craft or crafts in 
the industry involved; and 

WHEREAS, It is the duty of each craft, 
not only to protect the product of its Union 
from substitution of non-union goods by 
deception and false claims, but also to pro- 
tect the consumers of union made goods 
from the penalties growing out of faulty 
service of the distribution system in the 
marketing of these union label goods; and 


WHEREAS, In the performance of this 
duty by the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers the Department of Justice of 
the United States, upon the complaint of 
several persons (whose names are not yet 
divulged by the Department), has entered 
suit against the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers in the District Court of 
the United States charging violation of Sec- 
tions | and 2 of the Sherman Act—an act 
to protect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraint and monopolies; and 

WHEREAS, Should the United States 
Court sustain the contention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice that it is unlawful for the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
to exercise its proprietary right in the con- 
trol of its Union label, in that it cannot 
take measures to prevent deception and 
substitution of non-union paper for union 

aper of designation by authority of the 
Laemetionnl Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
then the decision will be used to subject 
the union label of every trade union to the 
expediency of every manufacturer in dispos- 
ing of his goods be they union or non- 
union; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, in- 
struct its Executive Council to use the in- 
fluence and authority of the Federation to 
protect the union label of the Paper Mak- 
ers; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That in the event of dismis- 
sal of the case against the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, that it be 
the sense of this Federation that trade 
unionists shall seek relief from any alleged 
unfair practices, in respect to the distri- 
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bution of union label goods, through the 
Councils of this Federation rather than to 
appeal to the courts, which practice places 
in jeopardy the very purpose for which the 
Union Label exists, “The discrimination be- 
tween union and non-union goods.” 


The committee recommends that Resolu- 
tion No. 20 be referred to the Executive 
Council with instructions to investigate 
the subject matter and to take such action 
in relation thereto as the Council may 
deem necessary and wise for the purpose 
of safeguarding the interests of the trade 
union movement. 

The recommendation of 
was unanimously adopted. 


the committee 


Favoring a Protective Tariff on Foreign 
Made Shoes 
Resolution No. 22—By Delegate John 
Sullivan of the New York State Federation 
of Labor: 


_ WHEREAS, Foreign made shoes are be- 
ing imported into this country in large 
numbers; and 


_ WHEREAS, These shoes are being sold 
in competition with our product; and 


WHEREAS, The wages paid to the work- 
ers on these shoes imported are a great 
deal lower than is paid in this country; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we petition Congress 
to place a tariff on this foreign product 
high enough to cover the difference in 
wages so that our wages and conditions be 
protected and preserved. 


The committee recommends that Resolu- 
tion No. 22 be referred to the Executive 
Council with authority to co-operate with 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union for 
the purpose of securing such tariff legis- 
lation as may, in the judgment of that 
organization, seem best calculated to safe- 
guard the interests of the workers in the 
boot and shoe industry. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

To Sugpert the Teachers of Seattle in Their 


ight Against the Yellow Dog 
Contract 


Resolution No 23—By Delegate John 
Sullivan of the New York State Federation 
of Labor: 

WHEREAS, The following resolution was 


adopted by the 65th Annuai Convention 
of the New York State Federation of La- 
bor assembled in the City of Rochester, 
New York, on August 30, 1928: 
WHEREAS, The Board of Education of 
Seattle, Washington, has demanded that 
as a condition of employment or re-employ- 
ment teachers of that city must sign in- 
dividual contracts declaring that they are 
not members of the American Federation 
of Teachers or any local thereof, and that 
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they will not become members during the 
term of the proposed contract; and 

WHEREAS, President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor, has cor- 
rectly stigmatized the action of the Seattle 
Board of Education as un-American, and 
an insult to the teachers because it de- 
prives them of their constitutional right to 
join an organization animated by the high- 
est American idealism; and 

WHEREAS, The act depriving our loyal 
and patriotic teachers of their privileges as 
citizens may be the entering wedge of a 
movement to deprive all public service em- 
ployes of their fundamental civic rights, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
New York State Federation of Labor endorse 
the position taken by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in opposition to the Yellow 
Dog contract and urge upon the American 
Federation of Labor to call upon all labor 
organizations to come to the aid of the 
teachers of Seattle with all the resources 
at their command to the end that not only 
may the teachers of America be guaranteed 
the protection of their rights as citizens 
but that other employes of municipal, state 
and federal government may likewise be pro- 
tected; and to the further end that the 
teachers of Seattle may be freed through 
the enactment of sound tenure legislation 
and through an appeal! to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, from the involuntary 
intellectual servitude now being forced upon 
them by the arbitrary action of the Board 
of Education of Seattle. 

RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled at New Orleans, La., 
herewith refers the foregoing quoted reso- 
lution to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for consid- 
eration and for such action as the Execu- 
tive Council may desire to take in further- 
ing the purposes of the resolution. 


The committee recommends that Resolu- 
tion No. 23 be concurred in. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt 
the report of the committee. 


Delegate Hanson 


Delegate Hanson, Teachers, amplified the 
contents of the resolution in some detail, 
describing rather fully the conditions lead- 
ing up to the request made to the teachers 
of Seattle to sign the “yellow dog” con- 


tract. She said, in part: 


My reason for being particularly anxious 
to present this matter to you is because 
the Seattle Board of Education keeps before 
the public all the time, through educational 
journals and through the public press, full 
information concerning their relations with 
the Seattle teachers. I am asked many 
times to reply to these articles, and I have 
done so. hen you come across these ar- 
guments of the Seattle Board of Education, 
unless you have the story first hand I am 
afraid you would not be able to answer 


these statements that are put out by the 
Seattle Board, and for that reason | am 
craving your indulgence. 

The Seattle teachers have long wished to 
organize. The reason they have not or- 
ganized before was because there was no 
one to go to Seattle and encourage them 
to take this step. A vice-president of 
the American Federation of Teachers was 
detailed to take the matter up with them. 
They had a referendum vote and decided to 
delay it for a while. 

After the Los Angeles convention I went 
to Seattle and talked with the high school 
teachers. There were about 350 present 
at that meeting. They were so eager to 
form their organization that they almost 
pushed me off the platform in their eager- 
ness to put their signatures on that charter 
application. I spoke four times while I 
was in Seattle, and these meetings were an- 
nounced on the front page of the daily 
newspapers. My picture was published in 
the papers, and still the Seattle Board of 
Education is constantly sending out to the 
public their objection to this organization 
because it was done secretly. 

This organization was not very active 
during its first year of existence. It de- 
veloped a membership of 260 out of a pos- 
sible 500. The officers of the organization 
were among the finest and most progres- 
sive teachers in the community. It was 
truly remarkable for a young union be- 
cause it had so much of the co-operative 
trade union spirit. 

The first difference that these teachers 
had with the Seattle school board was on 
the subject of salary. They have in the 
city of Seattle the lowest salary schedule 
of any city of its size in the United States. 
There is also in Seattle a High Schoo} 
Teachers’ League which is not affiliated. 
When the teachers, through the High School 
Teachers’ League, and not through the 
Union, appealed to the school board for an 
increase in salary I don’t need to tell you 
what the school board said. The teachers 
had asked for a $600 increase, which would 
bring them somewhere near what cities of 
their class were receiving. The board of- 
fered them a $60 increase and they re- 
fused it. 

The Seattle School Board is a self-per- 
petuating organizations The President of 
the School Board has been President for 
twenty years, and he has dictated the policy 
of the Board in all those years. Now some- 
where or other these high school teachers 
got the idea that they were citizens and 
they said, ‘“‘we will make an effort to change 
the personnel of the school board.” They 
put a candidate in the field, and they got 
out 84,600 votes, where the usual school 
board vote in Seattle is 20,000, and with 
that large vote the teachers’ candidate was 
defeated by only 1600 votes. The School 
Board was very much incensed, and the 
President did not hesitate to say that they 
were going to take steps to prevent that 
same thing ever happening again. 

Now another very significant thing hap- 
pened. The American Federation of Teac - 
ers and organized labor everywhere is well 
known to be opposed to propaganda in the 
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schools of any sort. On the very same day 
that the yellow dog contract was given to 
the high school teachers, the expose of the 
connection of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction with the power trust in- 
terests of Washington was made. It was 
well known to those special interests that 
this organization would take an active part 
in exposing the propaganda that was being 
carried on in the schools. 


When this contract was sent to the teach- 
ers they had a very short time in which to 
take any sort of action, but they did not 
sit down supinely and say, there is nothing 
for us to do. They got busy, and within 
twenty-four hours they did what they have 
since thought was not just exactly right, 
they secured a_ restraining order against 
the enforcement of this yellow dog con- 
tract. The case was tried in the lower 
court and lost by the teachers, and then 
they were compelled to sign. Under the 
advice of the labor groups they did sign 
the contract, the labor men pointing out to 
them that they could not win when their 
army was destroyed, and knowing the tem- 
per of the School Board, they felt confi- 
dent that they would not hesitate to dis- 
miss any number up to three hundred of 
the high school teachers. This case was 
appealed to the State Supreme Court, where 
it is now pending. The Seattle School 
Board is saying all the time that the case 
is over, that there is nothing more to be 
said about it, that they have won, but the 
Seattle teachers are still fighting this case 
in the State Supreme Court, and on the 
advice of President Green and the Execu- 
tive Council they intend to carry their 
case to the United States Supreme Court 
if they lose in the State Supreme Court, 
as they probably will. 


At this time I want to make a public 
expression of gratitude to Secretary Victor 
Olander, of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, with whom was in almost daily 
conference when this trouble was on, and 
to President Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, for the statement he 
made at that time, when he urged the or- 
ganized labor movement of Seattle to use 
every honorable means at their command 
to defeat these men on the School Board 
who were opposing the teachers’ organi- 
zation, and to serve notice that the Seattle 
school teachers must not be compelled to 
sign yellow dog contracts. 

The Seattle Teachers’ Union is making 
an appeal to organized labor everywhere. 
They are not asking for financial support, 
they are asking for your moral support. 
but they are appealing to labor and to all 
forward-looking people in the country to 
organize the teachers, so that they will 
stand with a solidarity against such un- 
American, unjust and unfair acts as this. 


The report of the committee on Resolu- 
tion No. 11 was unanimously adopted. 


Favoring Empowering State Industrial Com- 
missions or Departments of Labor With 
Supervision of Licensing Private 
Employment Agencies 
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Resolution No. 26—By Delegates Edward 
Flore, Emanuel Koveleski, Thos. S. Farrell, 
Robert B. Hesketh and Conrad Schott of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employes Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders Interna:ional 
League of America: 

WHEREAS, Official investigations have 
confirmed reports of the frequent abusive 
practices of private fee-charging employ 
ment agencies; and 

WHEREAS, The highest Court has recent- 
ly held it unconstitutional to fix by law 
the fees charged by such agencies, but 
clearly within the power of the state to 
license and to regulate this business; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That in the emergency cre- 
ated by the recent Court's ruling, the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, at New Orleans, La., Novembe: 
19th, 1928, urges State legislation empow- 
ering the State Industrial Commission's or 
Departments of Labor to grant licenses for 
the operation of private fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies only after the presenta 
tion of satisfactcry evidence at a public 
hearing concerning (1) the character of 
the applicant (2) the suitability of the 
premises at which it is proposed to oper 
ate the agency, and (3) the need for an 
employment agency in the community. 


The committee recommends that Reso- 
lution No. 26 be referred to the Executive 
Council with instructions to investigate the 
subject matter referred to and to prepare 
a model bill covering said subject, to be 
recommended to the various state federa- 
tions of labor for introduction in state 
legislatures. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


To Co-operate With Journeymen Tailors 
Union in Publicity Campaign Against 
Sweat Shops 


Resolution No. 27—By Delegates Gust 
Soderberg and C. N. Bolander of the Jour- 
neymen Tailors Union of America: 

WHEREAS, The Journeymen Tailors 
Union of America has been constantly con- 
fronted, in its organization work, with the 
evil of home work and tenement shop con- 
ditions of employment; and 

WHEREAS, The people employed in cus- 
tom tailoring are the greatest sufferers ana 
direct victims of this vicious, un-American 
system, especially in New York and Phila- 
delphia; and 

WHEREAS, It has been the historic mis- 
sion of the American Federation of Labor 
to eradicate and abolish undersirable sys- 
tems of employment, such as home work 
and unsanitary tenement workshops; and 

WHEREAS, The Merchant Tailors, of the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia have 
their Agents soliciting customers for cus- 
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tom made clothes in other sections of our 
country, the public being unaware under 
what conditions their clothes are made up, 
not knowing that, in most instances, the 
work is made up in the homes of the 
tailors. or in the unsanitary tenement shops, 
where it is almost impossible to guard 
against the spreading of contagious dis- 
eases, to the detriment of both the em- 
ployes and the public; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the incoming Execu- 
tive Council and officers of the American 
Federation of Labor co-operate with the 
Journeymen Tailors Union of America, with 
that end in view, that the public be in- 
formed of the existing sweatshop conditions 
in the Custom Tailoring trade, especially 
in New York and in Philadelphia. 

The committee recommends concurrence 
in Resolution No. 27. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Requesting A. F. of L. to Assist Imprisoned 
Trade Unionists in Allen-A Hosiery 
Company Strike and Injunction 
Suit 


. 


Resolution No. 29—By Delegates Thomas 
F. McMahon, James Starr and Wm. Smith 
of the United Textile Workers or America: 


WHEREAS, Twenty-seven men and wom- 
en have been committed to the House of 
Correction in Milwaukee, Wis., and must 
remain there at the pleasure of United 
States District Court Judge F. A. Geiger; 
and 

WHEREAS, These workers are fighting 
not only for the right to have a _ trade 
union but also against the abuse of the in- 
junctive power of our judges; and 


WHEREAS, These twenty-seven workers, 
residents of Kenosha, Wis., were found 
guilty of civil contempt of court by Judge 
Geiger on the grounds that they violated 
the terms of a drastic injunction handed 
down by the same Judge several months 
previously at the instance of the Allen-A 
Company of Kenosha, Wis., which firm 
locked-out its workers in an effort to force 
them to leave their union; and 

WHEREAS, After having been fined $100 
each by Judge Geiger the twenty-seven de- 
fendants did refuse to pay these fines on 
discovering that this money would be 
turned over to the Allen-A Company; and 

WHEREAS, An appeal has been taken to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
against Judge Geiger’s decision in this case, 
but a bond was refused to stay payment 
of fines and imprisonment meanwhile; and 

WHEREAS, Some of these workers are 
parents of young children and all of them 
are of a fine type of citizen who should not 
be forced to mingle with criminals and un- 
fortunates; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be request- 
ed to seek the release of these imprisoned 
trade unionists through representations to 
the Department of Justice and other gov- 


ernment agencies and that this case be 
taken up with the President of the United 
States if need be; and, furthermore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention dis- 
patch to the twenty-seven locked-out Ke- 
nosha hosiery workers and their sympa- 
thizers now in jail a message expressing 
the highest admiration of the delegates here 
assembled for the fine determination of 
these prisoners to uphold the principles of 
trade unionism and to resist the arbitarary 
use of legal power now so common in labor 
disputes. 

Your committee recommends that the 
resolution be concurred in. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

Delegate Smith, Textile Workers, gave 
a brief resume of the activities in connec- 
tion with the strike of the Allen-A Hosiery 
Company employes at Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
and told of the splendid manner in which 
the strikers had conducted themselves, even 
against great odds. He requested that the 
following prepared statement be made part 
of the record, and President Green stated 
that the request would be complied with. 
The statement reads: 


THE HISTORY MAKING ALLEN-A 
LOCK-OUT 


Heroic Struggle fo Young Kenosha Hosiery 
Workers 


Nation wide attention was again riveted 
on the heroic struggle of the hosiery work- 
ers in Kenosha when 26 of these young men 
and women went to jail in Milwaukee in 
October. Why did they voluntarily impri- 
son themselves rather than pay a fine of 
$100 for alleged contempt? What are the 
reasons which made them so determined to 
do their part for freedom? 

The story of the lockout of these work- 
ers by the Allen-A Company will give the 
answer to these questions. It is the story 
of a history-making struggle for the right 
to organize and to secure arbitration in in- 
dustrial disputes. 

These 26, it may be said, were found 
guilty by Federal Judge Ferdinand A. Gei- 
ger of alleged picketing. They were de- 
nied the right of trial by jury, which is 
written into the Clayton Act, by the legal 
technicality of being held for civil con- 
tempt. Several months before 27 of their 
brother and sister workers had been on 
trial for criminal contempt in the same 
court. They were granted the right of 
jury trial under the Michaelson decision of 
the Supreme Court, and were acquitted. 
This was the first time in American labor 
history that the jury trial had been se- 
cured for contempt cases in labor injunc- 
tions. 

The difficulty which led to these and 
many other events, arose on February 15, 
1928. It was then that the Allen-A Com- 
pany locked but its men knitters in the full 
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fashioned mill. The company did this in 
order to establish a closed anti-union shop, 
denying the workers the right to organize. 

The workers felt that this was a funda- 
mental right, which could not justly be de- 
nied them. Every great church body of the 
country—the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, the Federal Council of Churches 
and the Central Conference of Jewish Rab- 
bis—had stated time after time that the 
workers had this right. The workers had 
made no demands on the company. They 
were considering no demands, even though 
their rates of piece pay were below the 
union scale and they also had longer hours 
than in the union mills. 


The company further sought to intro- 
duce what is known as “the 2-machine sys- 
tem.” This is not new machinery. The 
union involved has never fought new ma- 
chinery, but has always co-operated in 
its introduction. The 2-machine system is 
an old evil, driven out of the industry 
years ago by the union. It is injurious to 
the workers, in that it puts them under 
an undue nervous strain in an already 
nerve-wracking industry. It also would 
produce a surplus of knitters, in that with- 
in 2 years time there would be 3 men com- 
peting for 2 machines. But beyond that, 
the union was prepared to show that the 
2-machine system was economically a de- 
lusion and was not of value to the em- 
ployers themselves. 

The 2-machine system is nothing more 
nor less than the running of 2 machines 
by a knitter with 2 helpers instead of one 
knitter running one machine. On this is- 
sue, the union offered the management a 
co-operative afrangement, guaranteeing that 
it would put up a $25,000 bond to show 
that as good financial results could come 
from the one-machine system as from the 
other. The management rejected this offer. 


Arbitration 


Further than that, the union offered ar- 
bitration on this issue to the company, in 
preference to a long dispute. This offer 
was rejected on every occasion that it was 
made. The union felt that its cause was 
so just and its contentions so correct that 
they could be subjected to the test of 
impartial investigation. The company ap- 
parently felt that its stand could not be 
put to such a test. 

The company had always assumed an au- 
tocratic position with their employes. There 
had never been any machinery for the clear- 
ing of grievances. Any committee which 
presented itself was in danger of being dis- 
charged. As a result, the number of “sec- 
onds”"—inferior grade stockings—had been 
greater than that which would be allowed 
in a unionized mill. The union, therefore, 
knew that its co-operative offer would have 
led to an enormous financial saving in the 
matter of “seconds.” 

The girl workers (called “toppers’’) 
knowing that unionism was their only hope, 
came out in sympathy with the men. They 
have furnished some of the most persistent 
and loyal members during the long strug- 
gle, even though they were members of the 
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union only 24 hours before the lock out 
order came. 

The company sought to break the morale 
of the workers by discharging their rela- 
tives in other departments. These rela- 
tives were told that they could get their 
jobs back, if they would bring their locked- 
out brothers or sisters or cousins back into 
the full fashioned mill under non-union con- 
ditions. It was a 20th century attempt to 
establish involuntary servitude in an Amer- 
ican mill! 

Further than that, the company went 
into the Federal Court and _ secured a 
sweeping injunction forbidding picketing. 
This injunction was in direct contradiction 
to the laws of Wisconsin, which specifically 
allow picketing. The injunction was se- 
cured on the grounds that the Allen-A Com- 
pany is a foreign corporation, having been 
incorporated under the laws of another 
state. 


Hostile City Government 


The city government, which had always 
been dominated by the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation since the introduction of the city 
manager form of government, worked hand 
in glove with the company. Secret ses- 
sions of the council were held with the 
Allen-A allies, at which programs of action 
against the workers were outlined. The 
city attorney and assistant city attorney 
were counsel and assistant counsel, respec- 
tively for the Allen-A Company, and re- 
mained so for five months—until forced to 
resign by public indignation. 

In order to co-operate with the company 
in its Federal case, 45 of the workers were 
arrested by the city police for “disorderly 
conduct” near the Allen-A mill—such con- 
duct consisting of alleged picketing. Work- 
ers attempting to present a petition to the 
= manager were arrested and thrown into 
jail. 

The sympathy of the people of Kenosha 
with the young workers was shown by the 
great parades which took place in sympathy 
with the boys and girls. As high as 6,000 
people participated in these parades to the 
City Council—to demand the expulsion of 
the professional Pennsylvania strikebreak 
ers from the city. These professionals had 
been brought in by the company through 
the aid of two detective agencies—that of 

R. MacDonald and the Bell Detective 
Agency. They were noted over the country 
as riff-raff and their coming into Kenosha 
was considered an insult by the people. 
At a great mass meeting in Library Park, 
5,000 people passed a resolution asking 
their expulsion. 

In the first week of the lockout the union 
workers asked the District Attorney to dis- 
arm the strikebreakers. The District At- 
torney, Lewis W. Powell, said that he knew 
these men were armed, but that he could 
do nothing about it. On May 4th, the 
first fruits of this policy were seen—when 
one of the union workers was shot through 
the leg by a crew of strikebreakers. Two 
carloads of these men were caught by the 
police, as they asked for “‘protection” after 
the shooting, and a veritable arsenal of guns, 














knives and other: deadly weapons was tak- 
en from them. These weapons are still in 
the Kenosha police station. Other union 
workers were slashed with knives, had 
heads fractured, and were run over by 
strikebreakers. 

The District Attorney also was unable or 
unwilling to act on the question of the de- 
tective agencies employed by the company 
and on the matter of the labor spy agencies 
operating in the community. he union, 
from the beginning of the struggle, had 
feared that these detectives and agents 
provocateur would create violence in the 
city, blaming such on the union workers. 
The Machinists’ Union had unearthed one 
of its members, William Neer, as being in 
the employ of the corporation’s auxiliary 
company. This organization was operating 
under a fake name in Kenosha, contrary to 
the laws of Wisconsin. Because of the 
many abuses connected with these agencies, 
the progressive state legislature had re- 
quired that all operatives of this type regis- 
er and submit to an examination. Request 
was made of the district attorney to search 
the offices of this agency, but such a war- 
rant could not be secured.’ It was further 
discovered that John Bugna, secretary of 
the local Communist Party, was in the em- 
ploy of the corporation’s auxiliary com- 
pany. Appeal was made to the Attorney 
General for action against this under-cover 
stuff, but the Governor would not give the 
necessary sanction for effective action. In 
a word, no real effort was ever made by 
the authorities to look into this evil. 


Violence—and Why? 


Violence did break out in Kenosha. From 
July to November 23 bombings occurred 
of strikers and strikebreakers’ homes. No 
clues were found, and evidence was very 
vague as to who did the various acts. The 
union pointed to the records of the Penn- 
sylvania strikebreakers and to the pres- 
ence of private detectives in the city as a 
damning fact against these persons. In 
the Adler strike in Milwaukee—going on at 
the same time—it is now known that a 
private detective was very closely involved 
in the bombing of the home of a union 
business agent. The evidence against the 
private detective employed by the concern 
was so great, in fact, that Judge Gehrz, of 
the Circuit Court, fined one of them $100 
for contempt. Mayor Daniel W. Hoan also 
declared war upon these men as a result 
of the disclosures in the court hearings. 

The anti-union forces in Kenosha have 
sought to blame the union for the acts of 
violence, and have raised heaven and eartn 
to prove their contentions. The Chief of 
Police, Thad W. Logan, was oon by 
a private detective, John Sullivan, 
brought in particularly to break the strike. 
Sullivan had been forced to resign under 
fire in Milwaukee in 1921 for alleged crook- 
edness of the Detective Bureau under him. 

The union was in a position to show 
that among the strikebreakers at the mill 
were rapists, mail robbers, embezzlers and 
criminals of other types. The company had 
made use of them to attack men of the 
highest character in the community. 
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One of the most marked characteristics 
of the dispute has been the enthusiasm of 
the workers. This has continued for nine 
months, and has been a marvel to all who 
have come in contact with them, including 
newspaper reporters. 

eir devotion to the cause has been 
shown graphically in a number of instances 
—especially in the I! days’ hunger strike 
of two of the girls, Mertice Hudson and 

Amanda Rittmer. These girls had been ar- 
rested eight and nine times, respectively, 
for alleged picketing. The procedure was 
to arrest them, put them on bonds which 
it was hoped, would gradually tie up the 
union funds, and then continue the cases 
against them indefinitely. In protest, Mer- 
tice and Amanda went on a hunger strike— 
and their story was read in every newspa- 
per of the country, going down into the 
most out-of-the-way places. 

The boys and girls also showed their 
drive and intelligence in organizing a speak- 
ing class, which is now. sending out speak- 
ers to labor organizations and women’s 
clubs and other groups in other cities. 
These speakers are raising funds to spread 
the story of the Allen-A difficulty and are 
also telling that story themselves. Just 
in itself, this and other by-products of the 
fight have been interesting experiments in 
workers’ education. 

Every effort has been made by the anti- 
union forces to break the workers’ morale. 
When MacDonald was driven out of town 
by exposure, the police were relied upon to 
smash the “‘strike.’” Illegal arrests and 
illegal searches and seizures became the or- 
der of the day. The locked out workers 
were thrown into jail over night on a 
number of occasions, and then were re- 
leased without charges being placed against 
them. After this had happened over a doz- 
en times, the union men filed suits against 
the police for false arrest and illegal search 
—and halted these unjust acts. 

Offers were made to union members to 
betray their brothers. Private detectives 
and police officers proposed to a wife 
that she spy on her husband, on the plea 
that her husband was in trouble anyway 
and that in this way he would be gotten 
out of it. Another worker was requested 
to incite a crowd of other union workers 
to go out and bomb a place, the inciter 
going free and receiving a reward of $1,000. 
A secret slush fund of $10,000 was raised 
for the purpose of railroading the union 
men to jail, if this could be done. 

Meantime, the workers made some inter- 
esting discoveries on their own account 
One of the Pennsylvania strikebreakers, 
William Trout, in a moment of braggadocio, 
admitted that he had had a hand in the 
first bombing that took place—the summer 
cottage of Brian Butcher, in which Trout 
had lived for a time. 

The indignation of the people at the ac- 
tions of the public authorities gave impetus 
to a movement, already on foot, to abolish 
the city manager form of government. This 
government had confessed its own weakness 
in compelling the resignation of the man 
who had served as City Manager for six 
years, C. M. born. Mr. born was 
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obliged to resign because of his efforts to 
be fair to both sides in the controversy. 
The movement for the abolition of the city 
manager government, which went deeper 
than Mr. Osborn’s personality, caused an 
election on the subject. The City Council 
threw this election into the general elec- 
tion in November. The city manager forces 
won then by the close margin of 1276 votes 
in a total vote of over 18,000. The elec- 
tion result was very peculiar in that the 
city manager forces seemed on the defensive 
even after this “victory” and had but lit- 
tle jubilation over the outcome. The fact 
that 800 more votes were found to have 
been cast in the local election than for the 
national and state tickets lends color to 
the belief that there was something shady 
about the outcome. At the same time 
District Attorney Lewis W. Powell was de- 
feated for re-election, and a man pledged 
to fair dealing with both sides was chosen 
for that office. 

The solidarity of the Allen-A workers in 
nine months has evoked the most favorable 
comment from all sources. The absence of 
unskilled workers in the mill has injured 
the company to an almost unbelievable ex- 
tent. The chaotic conditions have led to 
the voluntary departure from the mill of 
four foremen, who left in disgust at the 
way things were going. The friction be- 
tween strikebreakers and foremen has be- 
come greater and greater as time goes on 
The shipping room has so little work tc 
do that the men there have been put on 
repair work to keep them busy. Month by 
month the situation is becoming progres- 
sively worse, so far as the company is con- 
cerned. : 

The Union Program 


The American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers, the union to which 
the Kenosha boys and girls belong, is con- 
sidered one of the most progressive unions 
in the country. Its co-operative construc- 
tive program for the welfare of the indus- 
try has received the commendation of the 
three great church bodies of the country, 
60 Philadelphia manufacturers and Thomas 
E. Mitten, the noted Eastern financier. The 
best brands of hosiery are made under un- 
ion conditions. For your information, some 
of the best known of these brands are: 

Berkeley, Best Maid, Blue Heron, Cadet, 
Co-Ed, Conrad, Doris, Everwear, Finery 
Coral Band, Gold Seal, Gordon V. Line 
Gotham Gold Stripe, Granite, Harris, Lo- 
gan, Mac Collum, MHoleproof, Hollywood, 
Holyoke, Lady Haven, Larkwood, Vamp 
Toe, Laurel, Lehigh, Merit, Modern Maid 
Nomend, Oliver, Phoenix, Onyx Pointex, 
Propper, Titania, Trio, Van Raalte. 

These brands are superior in quality be- 
cause they are made by well-paid working- 
men, enjoying union conditions and work- 
ing under the efficient 1-machine system. 
Where there is free co-operation between 
union and management, quality production 
results, as men and management can dis- 
cuss their problems in a thorough and un- 
derstanding manner. The 2-machine sys- 
tem cannot produce quality goods. The 
machines in the industry are constantly be- 
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coming larger and speedier, as exemplified 
by the latest models from Germany. The 
strain on the worker plus the friction that 
arises between a finished knitter at piece 
rates and his two unskilled assistants on 
day work make the 2-machine system detri- 
mental to high grade production. It is as 
much for the maintenance of high stand- ° 
ards in the industry as anything else that 
the Kenosha workers are fighting. 


Further Light on Activities 


Since writing the above, vivid light has 
been thrown on the activities of private 
detective agencies in Kenosha. The follow- 
ing account from the Kenosha Hosiery 
Work—which is distributed to every house 
in the city—speaks for itself: 


PRIVATE “DICK” CAUGHT 


Stink-bomb and Poison Pen Artist—Light 
on Other Violent Acts—Who are His 
Employers? 


Capture of Leslie Zales of Chicago, alias 
Charles Pettinger, alias Harry Miller, is a 
high-spot in the Allen-A dispute. It con- 
firms all that we have said about the ac- 
tivities of private detectives in fights of 
this sort. Zales is employed, by his own 
admission, by the Railway Audit Bureau, 
one of the most vicious agencies used 
against labor organizations. 

His acts confirm the reputation of that 
detective agency. On November 3rd, acid 
was thrown under the door of one of the 
rooms occupied by the union representa- 
tives, in the Hotel Dayton. It was evi- 
dently intended to cause spontaneous com- 
bustion and ate up the carpet on which it 
was thrown. At the request of the hotel 
management, no publicity was given to the 
incident. On that night Zales was regis- 
tered at the Dayton, and left his room at 
about the time that the acid was thrown. 

In the week following stink-bombs were 
placed on the sixth floor of the hotel, near 
the door of the room occupied by Mr. 
Hicks, a Pinkerton detective. Growing still 
bolder, the stink-bomb artist threw ten 
pounds of an exceedingly high powered 
chemical before the rooms of the union men 
on the eighth floor. On this occasion, Zales 
was seen in the act of placing the stuff. 
He escaped from room 812, where he was 
located, and registered at the Hotel Kenosha 
under the name of Harry Miller. At three 
o'clock the following morning he was re- 
ported as having taken the train to Green 
Bay. 

A bell-boy from the hotel noted Zales 
going down the street on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 18th. Following him, he caught the 
detective in the act of mailing post-cards 
to members of the locked-out hosiery work- 
ers’ union, which read as follows: 

“Louis Francis Budenz and wife invite 
you to think about his easy racket, coining 
big money, three square daily meals and 
soft feather bed at the Dayton hotel; also 
invites you to a fine turkey dinner on 
Thanksgiving—supplied by you suckers.” 

A number of these post cards were in 
fact sent to locked out workers through the 











mails, and signed as though they had been 
sent out by fellow-members. In that way 
it was hoped to create dissension in our 
unbroken ranks. A similar post card was 
sent to Kenosha, Chicago and Milwaukee 
papers, with the added note in pencil: 

“Budenz is our strike leader. He lives 
at the Dayton Hotel, Kenosha, Wis. I re- 
ceived the enclosed card and know it is 
true.” 


A Disgusted Member of Branch 6 


It is interesting to note that these post 
cards were in line with the false rumors 
set on foot by the Allen-A Company in 
regard to the amount of money that was 
being paid union representatives here. Put- 
ting two and two together, the source of 
Mr. Zales’ salary and inspiration can be 
readily guessed. 

This source becomes doubly certain when 
we note that Mr. Alfred Drury, the emi- 
nent counsel for the Wisconsin Gas and 
Electric Co., appeared as Zales’ lawyer. Mr. 
Drury is known for the high prices that 
he charges for legal service, and only 
wealthy and powerful interests could induce 
him to take the case of such an obscure 
man as the Chicago detective. 

The hotel management was reluctant to 
press the charges against Zales, although 
he had been recognized as the man who 
threw the stink stuff on November (4th. 
However, he was held on $1500.00 bonds, 
for a civil libel action against him and for 
the criminal offense of operating as a pri- 
vate detective without a license. 

The arrest of this man may lead to other 
revelations on other acts of violence in this 
situation. We have known for a long time 
that Kenosha’s good name was being in- 
jured by the presence of scores of labor 
spies and private detectives. At their door 
can be laid the acts of violence which have 
been used in attempts to discredit the union 
cause. It is strange, for example, that the 
bombing at the Kimball house on Lake Ge- 
neva, should have led to fire, which had 
been prepared through the strewing of hay, 
kerosene and powder on the floor of the 
mansion. No enemy of Mr. Kimball's would 
have made such elaborate plans to have 
the house fired, and thus lay the grounds 
for collection of fire insurance. Whoever 
did the act, certainly meant to do no harm, 
financially, to the Vice-President of the 
Allen-A Company. 

The important question that every citizen 
wishes to know is: Who are the employers 
of this man Zales? A detective agency 
does not work for nothing. It is well paid 
for its services. Who paid the Railway 
Audit Bureau to engage in these acts? Some 
light is thrown on that question when it is 
known that this same agency is being em- 
ployed to do similar acts against the union 
in the Noe-Equal strike in Reading, Penn. 
Zales admits that he was paid to spread 
dissension in the locked out workers’ ranks. 
Who could profit by this dissension? The 
answer to that question will reveal this 
detective’s employers. 


The report of the committee on Resolu- 
tion No. 29 was unanimously adopted. 
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Proposing that A. F. of L. Study Method 
of Combating Yellow Dog Contract 


Resolution No. 30—By Delegates Thomas 
F. McMahon, James Starr and Wm. Smith 
of the United Textile Workers of America: 


WHEREAS, There has been a marked 
tendency in the past few years on the part 
of anti-union employers in certain indus 
tries to revive the use of that vicious and 
illegal device known as the “yellow dog 
contract; and 


WHEREAS, In many cases, notably that 
of A. R. MacDonald of New York City, and 
other places, private detectives have 
prompted the use of this device and fre- 
quently are paid a certain commission for 
each employee signing this document; and 

WHEREAS, The “yellow dog contract,” 
wherein the employee ostensibly agrees 
not to join a trade union while in the em- 
ploy of a certain concern, is used as a 
means of intimidating workers who might 
desire to become organized but is more 
particularly used to keep representatives of 
unions away from certain groups of workers 
by threats of expensive litigation; and 

WHEREAS, It is often too expensive and 
complicated a matter for many trade unions 
to undertake the necessary legal action in 
these cases in hostile courts and too fre- 
quently only having contact with attor- 
neys who are insufficiently informed re 
garding this problem; and 

WHEREAS, The proceedings in the In- 
terborough case in the New York courts 
gives substantial grounds for believing that 
the constitutionality of the “yellow dog 
contract"’ might be successfully questioned 
if properly presented to the United States 
Supreme Court; and 

WHEREAS, In a number of States legis- 
lation is pending which would prohibit the 
use of the “yellow dog” document on the 
grounds of public policy and in some States 
there is a reasonable prospect of securing 
passage for such bill; therefore; be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to immediately appoint a commit- 
tee to study the most effective methods of 
combating the menace to labor unions pre- 
sented by the use of the “yellow dog con- 
tract” and recommend to the various affili- 
ated bodies certain practical policies that 
might be followed where unions wish to de- 
fend their rights in these cases; and, be it 

RESOLVED, That effective publicity and 
educational material be prepared by the 
American Federation of Labor research and 
legal staff to inform the trade unionists 
as to the exact situation presented by the 
use of the “yellow dog contract; and, be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the best obtainable le- 
gal talent be employed by the American 
Federation of Labor in framing the attack 
which the Organized Labor movement must 
make to eradicate the use of this un-Amer- 
ican, unlawful, underhanded and cunning 
device designed to rob wage earners of their 
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most fundamental rights as citizens of this 
Democratic Republic. 


Your committee recommends that Reso- 
lution No. 30 be referred to the Executive 
Council with instructions that the activi- 
ties of the Council to combat the menace 
of the “Yellow Dog Contract” be contin- 
ued, that the subject be given further study, 
that the attitude of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as against the so-called “‘con- 
tract” be given the widest possible pub- 
licity and that all national and interna- 
tional unions, state federations of labor 
and city central bodies be urged to co-op- 
erate with the Council for the purpose of 
securing legislation and court decisions to 
eliminate the “Yellow Dog Contract’ from 
all American employments. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Endorsing Movement of Stenographers’ 


Union No. 12646 to Secure Five-Day 
Work Week 

Resolution No. 32.—By Delegate Ernest 
Bohm of the Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, New 
York City: 

WHEREAS, The various Conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor have 
seriously considered the introduction of the 
five-day work week; and 

WHEREAS, The Bookkeepers, Steno- 
graphers and Accountants’ Union No. 12646 
began a movement to secure the five-day 
work week during the months of June, July 
and August, 1927, succeeding in inducing 
twenty unions and organizations to agree, 
and in 1928 succeeded in having thirty-six 
unions and organizations grant this great 
benefit to the workers; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor at New Orleans, Louisiana, No- 
vember 19, 1928, endorse this endeavor, and 
to urge affiliated unions to consider the in- 
troduction of the five-day work week for 
the entire year. 

The committee recommends concurrence 
in Resolution No. 32. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

Urging Support of Bookkeepers and Stenog- 
raphers’ Union No. 12646, New York 
City, in Campaign Against 

mmunists 
Resolution No. 33.—By Delegate Ernest 
Bohm of the Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, New 
York City: 
WHEREAS, The Bookkeepers, Stenog- 
raphers and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, 


American Federation of Labor, acting in 
concert with decisions of the American 


Federation of Labor, expelled all members 
who were found to Communists; and 

WHEREAS, The Communists have formed 
dual unions in a number of trades, includ- 
ing the office field; and 

HEREAS, The dual organization of of- 

fice workers attempts to secure positions 
for its members in bona fide unions under 
false pretenses, we urge union officials 
when engaging office help, outside of our 
office, to ascertain from applicants wheth- 
er they can show the membership book is- 
sued by the American Federation of Labor; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor at New Orleans, Louisiana, No- 
vember 19, 1928, endorse this request. 


The committee recommends that the res- 
olution be concurred in. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Urging Employment of Union Accountants 

Resolution No. 35.—By Delegate Ernest 
Bohm of the Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, New 
York City: 

WHEREAS, The Bookkeepers, Stenog- 
raphers and Accountants’ Union No. 12646, 
has as members accountants, both certi- 
fied or otherwise, who are efficient and 
competent; and 


WHEREAS, Union accounting work 
should be done by union accountants, who 
are responsible for the faithful performance 
of their duty to the American labor move- 
ment, by being members of the Bookkeep- 
ers, Stenographers and Accountants’ Union 
No. 12646; and 

WHEREAS, Non-union accountants do 
not and cannot have the same psychology 
toward a union or its principles, as have 
the members of a union, the Bookkeepers, 
Stenographers and Accountants’ Union No. 
12646 hereby appeals to the unions affi- 
liated with the American Federation of La- 
bor to employ union accountants whenever 
required; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at New Orleans, Louisiana, 
November 19, 1928, endorses this request. 

The committee recommends that the res- 
olution be concurred in. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Urging Work in Naval Construction Pro- 
gram Be Done in Government Navy 
Yards 

Resolution No. 40.—By Delegate James 
O'Connell of the Metal Trades Departnient: 
WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, has 
placed itself on record as supporting the 


policy of adequate equipment and mainte- 
nance of the navy yards; and 
R 


EAS, The Metal Trades Depart- 


ment of the American Federation of Labor 
has placed itself on record as believing that 
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pe nation should have an adequate Navy; 
an 


WHEREAS, There are private interests 
carrying on public propaganda relative to 
national defense, who are apparently moved 
more by a desire to make profit from the 
manufacture of ships and military muni- 
tions, than by truly sane and patriotic rea- 
sons, be it 


RESOLVED, That we favor necessary 
provisions for national defense, including 
the building and maintenance of an ade- 
quate Navy; and, be it 


RESOLVED, That we believe the greatest 
menace to a sane policy of national defense 
is the propaganda of those in private in- 
dustry who aim to influence public opinion 
and Congress so that unnecessary appro- 
priations will be provided; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That we declare as a matter 
of principle that private profit should be 
eliminated from the production of muni- 
tions and vessels for national defense, that 
as a matter of policy we favor the construc- 
tion of cruisers in the government navy 
yards and indorse the provision that eight 
of the fifteen cruisers now provided for.in 
the naval construction program should be 
constructed in the government’s navy 
yards; that we endorse the amendment to 
the Fifteen Cruiser Bill that provides that 
eight of these cruisers shall be construct- 
ed in navy yards and that the Executive 
Council is hereby instructed to use its in- 
fluence in connection with the naval con- 
struction bill so that all material going into 
the construction of these eight cruisers, 
which can be manufactured in our navy 
yards and arsenals, shall not be let out to 
private industry. 


The committee recommends that the res- 
olution be concurred in. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


To Support Protest of Teachers of Seattle, 
Washington, Against Imposition of 
Yellow Dog Contract 


Resolution No. 43.—By Delegate Florence 
Curtis Hanson of the American Federation 
of Teachers: 


WHEREAS, The Board of Education of 
Seattle, Washington, has demanded that as 
a condition of employment or re-employ- 
ment of teachers in that city, they shali 
sign individual or “yellow dog contracts” 
declaring that they are not members of the 
American Federation of Teachers or of any 
local thereof, and that they will not become 
members during the term of the proposed 
contract; and 


WHEREAS, President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor has cor- 
rectly stigmatized the action of the Seattle 
Board of Education as un-American and as 
an insult to the teachers, because it de- 
prives them of their constitutional right to 
join an organization that is animated by 
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ee highest American idealism; therefore, 
e it 


RESOLVER, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled en- 
dorses the admirable statements on the 
Seattle situation which President Green has 
made public; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That we urgé all affiliated 
unions to insist that the teahers of Amer- 
ica be guaranteed the protection of their 
rights as citizens, and particularly that 
the teachers of Seattle be freed, through 
sound tenure-of-position legislation and 
through an appeal of their case to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, from 
the involuntary intellectual servitude now 
—- forced upon them by the action of 
the Board of Education of Seattle; and, be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor take 
suitable measures to place this resolution 
in the hands of all affiliated National and 
International Unions, Central Labor Unions 
and State Federations of Labor to the end 
that a favorable public opinion may be 
created, and the restrictions implied by 
the Yellow Dog contract may be removed. 


Your committee recommends concurrence 
in Resolution No. 43. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Proposing Endorsement of Newton Bill for 
Child Health Extension Service 


Resolution No. 44.—-By Delegate Florence 
Curtis Hanson of the American Federation 
of Teachers: 


WHEREAS, We have been happy to note 
that during the administration of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Baby Act, infant mortality has 
been greatly reduced; and 


WHEREAS, The Sheppard-Towner 
will be terminated July |, 1929; and 


WHEREAS, There has been introduced 
into Congress a measure, the Newton Bill, 
which seeks to establish a child health ex- 
tension service; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled does 
endorse, in principle, the Newton Bill and 
will seek to secure its passage. 


Act 


The committee recommends that Resolu- 
tion No. 44 be referred to the Executive 
Council for investigation and such action 
as the Council may deem wise in accord 
with the established policy of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

The committee amended Resolution No. 
45 in the following manner: By striking 


out the word “treaty” in the first line of 
—- — 
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the second whereas and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words, “multilateral treaty for 
the renunciation of war,”’ and by amending 
the resolve to read: ‘“Resplved, that the 
American Federation of Labor, in conven- 
tion assembled, favors the ratification by 
the United States Senate of the multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war.” 

The resolution, as amended, reads: 


Requesting American Federation of Labor 
to Assist in Securing the Ratification 
of the Kellogg Peace Treaty 


Resolution No. 45.—By Delegate Florence 
Curtis Hanson of the American Federation 
of Teachers: 

WHEREAS, The trade union movement 
of America supports whole-heartedly every 
movement, and every effort which seeks 


honestly and uprightly to promote the cause 
of international good will; and 


WHEREAS, The multilateral treaty for 
the renunciation of war known as the Kel- 
logg Treaty proposed by our government 
to the nations of the world is a mighty 
step forward in the recognition of peace- 
ful means for settling disputes among na- 
tions; and 


WHEREAS, The United States Senate will 
be asked to ratify this treaty during the 
coming session of Congress; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled fa- 
vors the ratification by the United States 
Senate of the multilateral treaty for the 
renunciation of war. 

The committee recommends that the reso- 
lution, thus amended, be concurred in. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

The committee amended Resolution No. 
46 in the second whereas, in the following 
language: “Whereas, in some localities 
Boards of Education appoint or discharge 
teachers because of their purely personal 
views or affiliations without regard to the 
professional fitness or conduct of such 
teachers in the class room, therefore, be 
” 


The amended resolution reads; 


Calling Upon State Federations of Labor 
to Urge Enactment of State Tenure 
Laws for Teachers 


Resolution No. 46.—By Delegate Florence 
Curtis Hanson of the American Federation 
of Teachers: 

WHEREAS, We recognize that the teach- 
ers in our public schools should be ap- 
pointed and retained in office because of 
their professional fitness; and 
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WHEREAS, In some localities Boards of 
Education appoint or discharge teachers be- 
cause of their purely personal views or af- 
filiations without regard to the professional 
fitness or conduct of such teachers in the 
class room; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled does 
Same all such practices; and, be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That, to fight such unsound 
practices, it calls upon every state body 
to make every effort to have enacted a 
sound state tenure law as soon as possible. 


The committee recommends that the res- 
olution as thus amended be adopted. 


The committee amended Resolution No. 
52 in the last resolve as follows: 


“RESOLVED, That the Executive Council! 
of the American Federation of Labor be and 
is hereby instructed to give special at- 
tention and study to the subject and be 
authorized to take such action in relation 
thereto as may, in the judgment of the 
Council, seem best calculated to safeguard 
and promote the interests of wage earners.” 


The amended resolution reads: 


Protesting Policy of Denying Employment 
to Middle-Aged Workers and Proposing 
Investigation of Employers’ Use of 
Group Insurance to Restrict Labor 


Resolution No. 52.—By Delegates W. W. 
Britton of the Metal Polishers’ International 
Union; John Coefield of the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the 
United States and Canada; A. O. Wharton 
of the International Association of Machin- 
ists; M. J. Keough of the International 
Molders’ Union; W. L. Funder Burk of the 
Stove Mounters’ International Union; Ar- 
thur M. Huddell of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers; James O'Connell of 
the Metal Trades Department; James Wil- 
son of the Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America; Roy Horn of the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers’ 


WHEREAS, A rule is being applied in the 
manufacturing industries of North America 
to eliminate workmen forty-five or more 
years of age and in many instances reject 
men over forty years of age who seek em- 
ployment; and as this rule or policy is be- 
coming more prevalent and applied by 
larger numbers of employers making it in- 
creasingly more difficult for those in mid- 
dle age to secure satisfactory positions and 
as this condition has been intensified in 
many establishments because employers 
have inaugurated group insurance for their 
employes, a condition has been created 
which intensifies the evil of unemployment. 
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A most unjust hardship has been placed 
upon the workers who have given the best 
years of their lives in assisting to produce 
the nation’s wealth. Group insurance has 
been used to tie men to their jobs, particu- 
larly those advancing towards middle age. 
If collective action to redress an injury is 
taken by the workmen collectively and a 
strike occurs, re-employment of the middle- 
aged man is made difficult if not impos- 
sible. A condition has developed through 
the ulterior uses which are being made of 
group insurance which makes it necessary 
that a thoroughgoing investigation should 
be made of the subject; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, de- 
nounces the practice of denying employ- 
ment to those who have reached middle age 
and the growing practice by employers of 
using group insurance for ulterior purposes, 
ne it as inhuman; and, be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Councii 
of the American Federation of Labor be and 
is hereby instructed to give special atten- 
iton and study to the subject and be au- 
thorized to take such action in relation 
thereto as may, in the judgment of the 
Council, seem best calculated to safeguard 
and promote the interests of wage earners. 


The committee recommends that the reso- 
lution, thus amended, be concurred in. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Demanding That the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Prosecute the Complaint Against 
the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration 


Resolution No. 55.—By Delegates A. A. 
Myrup, Jacob Goldstone, Peter Beisel, of 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America: 


WHEREAS, At its annual convention in 
1925, the American Federation of Labor 
placed on record its vigorous opposition to 
the consolidation of the Ward, Continental 
and General Baking corporations into a gi- 
gantic Bread Trust; and 


WHEREAS, Every charge made by the 
American Federation of Labor at that time 
was affirmed by the Department of Justice 
in a petition filed before the Federal Court 
of Baltimore; and 


WHEREAS, On April 2, 1926, the Federal 
Trade Commission, by a majority vote of 
one and without the sanction of its attor- 
ney assigned to the case, suddenly dis- 
missed its complaint against the Continental 
Baking Corporation; and 


WHEREAS, The sudden dismissal of this 
important and well-grounded case was 
viewed with such concern by the United 
States Senate that, on July 1, 1926, it 
adopted a resolution, introduced by Sena- 
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tor Walsh of Montana, to investigate the 
matter; and 


WHEREAS, It was shown by this inves- 
tigation that the Federal Trade Commission 
was guilty of “dereliction of duty” and 
merited “public reprehension;” and 


WHEREAS, On May 28, 1928, Senator La 
Follette introduced a resolution directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to reinstate 
and prosecute with vigor the complaint 
— the Continental Baking Corporation; 
an 


WHEREAS, This resolution (S. R. 258) 
is in the hands of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate; 


RESOLVED, That this Convention reiter- 
ates its determined opposition to the Bread 
Trust monopoly and demands, in the inter- 
est of justice and in behalf of the public, 
that the complaint against the Continental 
Baking Corporation be. promptly reinstated 
and vigorously prosecuted by the Federal 
Trade Commission; 


RESOLVED, further, That this resolution 
be presented by the Delegates at this Con- 
vention to their respective organizations 
with the request that these organizations 
urge upon the Senators of their various 
districts to use their efforts in behalf of 
having Senate Resolution 258 reported out 
of committee and passed by the Senate; 


RESOLVED, further, That a copy of this 
resolution be mailed to Senator Geo. W. 
Norris, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate, to 
Senator Thos. J. Walsh, who has rendered 
such able and invaluable service in the 
long fight against the Bread Trust, and to 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, author of 
Senate Resolution 258; 


RESOLVED, further, That the American 
Federation of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled pledges its support to the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
in the continuance of their prolonged fight 
against the Bread Trust, in its unfair tactics 
toward organized labor and its sinister ef- 
forts to monopolize the nation’s bread. 

Your committee recommends concurrence 


in Resolution No. 55. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


President Green again directed attention 
to the supply of literature in the rear of 
the convention hall and informed the dele- 
gates that they were welcome to take as 
much of it as they desired. 


Treasurer Ryan announced that the 
Southern Railway was the fairest railroad 
to all the railroad employes, and gave the 
delegates information concerning the de- 
parture of trains for the north and east 
from New Orleans. 

Vice-President Woll announced a meeting 
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on Monday evening of all persons interest- 
ed in the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 

Secretary Morrison made a brief an- 
nouncement in reference to the dinner dance 
to be given by the local entertainment com- 
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mittee in compliment to the delegates and 
visitors at the Roosevelt Hotel on Monday 


evening. 


At 5:50 o’clock p.m. the convention ad- 
journed to 9:30 o’clock Tuesday morning, 


November 27. 





Seventh Day---Tuesday Morning Session 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 27, 1928. 
The convention was called to order at 
9:30 o'clock a. m. by President Green. 


Absentees 


Greenfield, McCarthy (W.), Horn, Galla- 
gher (J. E.), Zaritsky, Stetsky, Gmeiner, 
Gillot, Brock, Shiplacoff, Bock, Rose, Ford, 
Hannah, Sullivan (H. W.), Jewell, Taylor, 
Johnson (E. A.), Ross, Ely, Barry, Iglesias, 
Hatch, McConaughey, Thiemonge, Cabral, 
Stewart, Johnson (J. W.), Amie, Diffee, 
Augustino, Dempsey, Menton, Birthright, 
McMahon (W.), Purcell, Herder, Bower, 
McKenna, Trimmer, Walsh, Hunt, Saylor, 
Mitchell (T), Beard, Albert, Clark, Mezza- 
capo, Mullen, Gallagher (P.), Werkmeister, 
Stahl, Campbell (A. C.), McCarthy (D. D.), 
Fuchs, Tuggle, Borris, Latham, McElligott, 
Hill, Calvin, Rohrmoser, Powers, Elliott. 


Communications 


Secretary Morrison read the 
telegram: 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1928. 
Frank Morrison, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

The Italian Chamber of Labor of New 
York and vicinity, on the eve of its tenth 
anniversary celebration, extends you and 
the delegates assembled at the Forty-eighth 
annual convention its greetings and best 
wishes for a stronger, more powerful and 
indivisable American Federation of Labor. 
May your deliberations and the program 
you have outlined for the organization of 
the unorganized workers in America become 
a living reality in the near future, for the 
good and welfare of the American working 
class. We shall be glad to co-operate with 
you in every way possible in this worthy 
cause. This is the cause of human progress 
and human emancipation. 


ARTURO GIOVANNITTI, 
LEONARDO FRISINA. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 

Chairman Beisel presented the following 
report: 

Your Committee on Credentials desires to 
report that Fred M. Moyer, representing the 
International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Workers, was 
obliged to return home on important busi- 
ness ahd that President Morrin has ap- 
pointed Ben C. Pitts in his place. 

The committee recommends he be seated. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


following 


President Green: The Chair desires to 


submit a supplemental report of the Execu- 
tive Council which embodies within it an 
agreement signed between the International 
Union of Operating Engineers and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men and Oilers, relating to jurisdictional 
differences between these two organizations. 
This supplemental report is submitted by 
the Executive Council and will be referred 
to the Committee on Executive Council’s 
Report: 


Agreement 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 20, 1928. 
The officers of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers hereby disavow any in- 
tention to transgress upon the jurisdic- 
tional rights of the International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers. 


In like manner the International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers disa- 


vows any intention to transgress upon the 


jurisdictional rights of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers. 


In conformity with this declaration, the 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
will refuse to accept into membership men 
who come under the jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men and Oilers; and the International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and Oil- 
ers will refuse to accept into membership 
men who come under the jurisdiction of the 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 


In the event a dispute occurs in any city, 
town or community regarding a transgres- 
sion on the part of either of these organi- 
zations upon the jurisdictional rights of 
the other, representatives of the two or- 
ganizations affected will be assigned at the 
earliest possible date to make an investi- 
gation and to arrive at a_ satisfactory 
settlement. 

A. M. HUDDELL, 


President, International Union of 
Operating Engineers. 


JOHN F. McNAMARA, 


President, International Brotherhood 
of Stationary Firemen and Oilers. 


Approved: 


WM. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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FRANK DUFFY, 
First Vice-President, 


T. A. RICKERT, 
Second Vice-President, 


JACOB FISCHER, 
Third Vice-President, 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
Fourth Vice-President, 


JAMES WILSON, 

Fifth Vice-President, 
JAMES P. NOONAN, 

Sixth Vice-President, 


JOHN COEFIELD, 
Seventh Vice-President, 


ARTHUR O. WHARTON, 
Eighth Vice-President. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, 
MARTIN F. RYAN, 
Treasurer, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Vice-President Woll, Chairman of the 
Committee, continued the report as follows: 


Urging Investigation of Judicial Procedure 
in the Injunction Case of the Allen-A 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., Against 
the Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegates Henry 
Ohl, Jr., of the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor and James P. Sheehan of the Mil- 
waukee Federated Trades Council: 


WHEREAS, The members of Kenosha 
(Wis.), Local No. 6, American Federation 
of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, a 
branch of the United Textile Workers of 
America, were locked out on February 15, 
1928, by the Allen-A Company for the pur- 
pose of destroying their union and thus 
make ineffective any protest on the part 
of employes against adverse working con- 
ditions and wage reductions; and 


WHEREAS, The feder&l court, with usual 
willingness, has enjoined the members of 
this union from exercising the constitu- 
tional rights conceded to citizens generally, 
and has thus again become a strikebreaking 
agency in the hands of a persecuting cor- 
poration; and 

WHEREAS, Following the acquittal, by a 
jury, of twenty-six of the locked-out knit- 
ters on a charge of criminal conspiracy to 
violate the injunction charges of civil con- 
tempt against twenty-seven members of 
the locked-out union were entertained by 
Federal Judge Geiger, who refused a jury 
trial in the latter case, thus constituting 
himself the jury as well as the judge on 
his own injunction, and fined each defend- 
ant, on the most trivial charges, one hun- 
dred dollars and costs, and ordered the 
fines to be paid over to the Allen-A Com- 
pany; and 

WHEREAS, These twenty-seven victims 
of corporate persecution failed to pay over 
the amounts to the Allen A Company, they 


have been committed to prison until such 
fines shall have been paid to the corpora- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has for a long period and is now ex- 
erting every effort to restrict the use of 
injunctions and to eliminate the abuses aris- 
ing out of them, and has been successful 
in focusing the attention of progressive leg- 
islative representatives upon the menace to 
democracy resulting from their use; there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
New Orleans, La., takes notice of and deep 
concern in the industrial struggle in prog- 
ress since February 15, 1928, in the city 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin, and directs the of- 
ficers to ascertain the facts in connection 
with this lockout, extend their co-operation 
in the endeavor to halt further impositions 
on these workers and to take such action 
as in its judgment may result in the ne- 
gotiation of a proper adjustment; and, be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That the officers acquaint 
themselves with the judicial procedure in 
this case under which workers are impris- 
oned for indeterminate periods, and under 
which civil contempt fines, levied to satisfy 
the “dignity of the court,” go to the peti- 
tioner for the injunction; to consider in- 
corporating a remedial provision in the ten- 
tative bill of the United States Senatorial 
Committee created to study and amend the 
judicial code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity. 

In relation to the last resolve in Reso- 
lution No. 58, your committee directs at- 
tention to the fact that the convention has 
dealt thoroughly and comprehensively with 
the injunction problem through reports 
adopted in connection with the report of 
the Executive Council and Resolution No. 
42. The committee therefore recommends 
that Resolution No. 58 be amended by strik- 
ing out the second resolve and that the 
resolution thus amended be concurred in. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The committee reported 
Resolutions Nos. 59 and 77. 


jointly upon 


Urging Establishing Adequate Salary Stand- 
ards for the U. S. Steamboat 
Inspection Service 


Resolution No. 59—By Delegate J. E. 
Ford, National Organization of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America: 

At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of this National Organization held in 
New York City, Nov. 12th, 1928, the fol- 
lowing Resolution was unanimously en- 
dorsed and ordered to be placed before 
your Honorable Body for its approval and 
support: 


WHEREAS, The United States Steamboat 
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Inspection Service is a very important de- 
partment in the supervision and regulation 
of the Merchant Marine of this country and 
is increasing .in importance as the water 
borne commerce of the country increases, 
and 

WHEREAS, The requirements of the po- 
sition of Supervising Inspector General of 
the Department and his Assistant, the Su- 
pervising Inspectors of the Districts, and 
the Local and Assistant Inspectors of the 
Ports of the country demand a high order 
of administrative ability, technical and 
practical knowledge to insure the protec- 
tion of the passengers, officers, crews, ves- 
sels and cargoes, and 

WHEREAS, The salaries paid those hold- 
ing these positions are far below that which 
is paid men possessing the same or simi- 
lar qualifications in the employ of the com- 
panies operating vessels comprising the 
American Merchant Marine and even be- 
low that paid many of the navigating and 
engine room officers operating vessels, from 
among whom the personnel of the U. S. 
Steamboat Inspection Service is selected; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor approve the proposition of 
establishing salaries for these positions 
that are commensurate with the duties and 
responsibilities of supervising and regulat- 
ing the maintenance and operation of Unit- 
ed States Vessels, in the interest of safety 
for all concerned; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Supervising Inspector General, 
Steamboat Inspection Service, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Urging Establishment of Adequate Salaries 
for the United States Steamboat In- 
spection Service 


Resolution No. 77—By John F. Dalton, 
Delegate of the California State Federation 
of Labor: 


WHEREAS, The United States Steamboat 
Inspection Service is a very important de- 
partment in the supervision and regulation 
of the Merchant Marine of this country and 
is increasing in importance as the water 
borne commerce of the country increases; 
and 


WHEREAS, The requirements of the po- 
sitions ‘of Supervising Inspector General 
of the Department and his assistant, the 
Supervising Inspectors of the Districts, and 
of the Local and Assistant Inspectors of 
the Ports of the country demand a high 
order of administrative ability, technical 
and practical knowledge to insure the pro- 
tection of the passengers, officers and 
crews, vessels and cargoes; and 

WHEREAS, The salaries paid these po- 
sitions are far below those paid men pos- 
sessing the same or similar qualifications 
in the employ of the companies operating 
the vessels comprising the Merchant Ma- 
rine and even below those paid many of 
the navigating and engine room officers 
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operating vessels from among whom the 
personnel of the U. S. Steamboat Inspection 
Service is selected; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor approves the proposition of 
establishing salaries for these positions 
that are commensurate with the duties and 
responsibilities of supervising and regulat- 
ing the maintenance and operation of Unit- 
ed States vessels, in the interest of safe- 
ty; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Supervising Inspector General of 
the United States Steamboat Inspection 
Service. 

Resolutions Nos. 59 and 77 have to do 
with the salaries paid certain employes of 
the Federal Government. Some relief for 
this group was obtained through the en- 
actment of the Welch Salary bill sponsored 
by the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes with the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which bill also 
provided for a survey of positions in the 
Field service of the Federal Government, 
including steamboat inspectors, which will 
result in further remedial salary legislation 
being submitted to the forthcoming session 
of Congress. 


Your committee recommends concurrence 
in the resolutions and further recommends 
that the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor be authorized to con- 
tinue its co-operation with the National 
Federation of Federal Employes to the end 
that adequate wage standards be. estab- 
lished in the United States Steamboat In- 
spection Service. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Freedom of Speech, Press and Assemblage 


Resolution No. 63—-By Delegates Charles 
P. Howard, Frank Morrison, William R. 
Trotter, William J. Robinson, William M. 
Reilly, and Frank X. Martel of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, by instruc- 
tion of Convention: 

WHEREAS, We believe that the funda- 
mental principles of civil liberty laid down 
in the bill of rights are as necessary to 
democratic government today as they were 
150 years ago; and 

WHEREAS, History has proved that un- 
restricted freedom of speech, press and as- 
semblage is the only effective guarantee of 
orderly progress; and 

WHEREAS, Our old guarantees of free- 
dom of speech, press and assemblage have 
been greatly restricted in the United States 
since the war by decisions of the Supreme 
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Court, by laws penalizing opinions, by law- 
less political practice, by public and pri- 
vate censorship, and by the activities of 
self-appointed guardians of patriotism; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we oppose all prose- 
cution of persons for the expression of 
their political or economic views, and de- 
mand a repeal of laws under which such 
prosecutions may be instituted, basing our 
position on the principle laid down by 
Thomas Jefferson that “it is time enough 
for the rightful purposes of civil govern- 
ment for its officers to interfere when prin- 
ciples break out into overt acts against 
peace and good order”; 

AND FURTHER, That we demand that 
ublic officials who violate the rights and 
iberties of citizens by unlawful arrest and 
assault be prosecuted and sued for dam- 
ages; 

AND FURTHER, That the power of the 
courts to deprive citizens of their liberties 
in times and places of industrial conflict 
by issuing injunctions be taken from them 
by legislative acts; 

AND FURTHER, That all forms of cen- 
sorship of public meetings, speech, or com- 
munication in any form based upon eco- 
nomic or political views be abolished; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we join in any efforts 
which may be made to assert the tradi- 
tional liberties of American citizens, and 
to combat in every practicable way the in- 
tolerance and repression which has grown 
up throughout the United States since the 
war. 


The committee recommends the adoption 


of the following substitute for Resolution 
No. 63: 


Substitute for Resolution No. 63 


WHEREAS, The fundamental principles 
of civil liberty are necessary to democratic 
government, and 


WHEREAS, History has proved that free- 
dom of speech, press and assemblage are 
essential to orderly progress, and 


WHEREAS, The constitutional guarantees 
of freedom of speech, press and assemblage 
have been seriously restricted by action of 
the courts and by certain laws passed in 
some states; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we believe the prosecu- 
tion of persons for the expression of politi- 
cal or economic views is contrary to the 
fundamental principles of American gov- 
ernment and the letter and spirit of the 
constitution; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the principles of hu- 
man freedom, as enunciated in the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States against slavery and in- 
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voluntary servitude and in the constitu- 
tional provisions for free speech, free press 
and free assemblage, must be fully estab- 
lished in order that greater progress may 
be made for a better and happier life for 
all the people, and, further 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor urge the repeal of such laws 
as its Executive Council, or its conventions, 
find to be in contravention of the prin- 
ciples set forth in this resolution. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company 


In connection with its report on ‘“Pro- 
posed Anti-Injunction Legislation,” on page 
109, the Executive Counsel makes reference 
to the brief prepared in what is generally 
referred to as the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Case. In this case the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company of New York City 
sought to enjoin the American Federation 
of Labor and the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America from organizing the street and 
electric railway men employed by the com- 
pany and from in any way aiding and en- 
couraging those men to organize. The 
Rapid Transit corporation had set up a 
“company union" which it made use of in 
the injunction proceedings. In this case 
both the American Federation of Labor and 
President William Green and the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes and President William D. 
Mahon of that organization, as well as a 
number of others, were specifically named 
as defendants. The corporation, in its com- 
plaint, referred not only to actions of the 
Amalgamated Association, but also to the 
activities of the American Federation of La- 
bor. It was, in fact, an attack upon the 
entire trade union movement. This emer- 
gency was met by the American Federation 
of Labor and the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America in a most satisfactory way. The 
result was that the Interborough Company 
was defeated in the courts. This fact is 
well known throughout the entire trade 
union movement of the country, but the man- 
ner in which the victory was achieved is not 
so well known. 


A tremendous amount of work was done 
in preparing the briefs and arguments in 
defense of labor. The best discription that 
we have ever read of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its purposes and activi- 
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ties, expressed briefly and thoroughly, ap- 
pears in the affidavit of President Green. 
A great amount of information regarding 
the conditions and progress of the street 
railway employes in America, dating from 
the foundation of their union, is contained 
in the affidavits and statements submitted 
by President W. D. Mahon and other offi- 
cers of the Amalgamated. A most valuable 
and interesting array of affidavits from 
leading university professors, discussing the 
social and economic factors involved, is in- 


cluded. 


The manner in which the case was pre- 
pared and presented should serve as a pat- 
tern for similar proceedings in the future. 
There can be no doubt that in many in- 
stances labor cases have been lost in the 
courts for want of careful and thorough 
preparation of briefs and arguments. This 
not only leaves the courts improperly in- 
formed, but gives the opposition undue ad- 
vantage. Every really important labor case 
might well be prepared by the same method 
as that used in the Interborough case. The 
information thus compiled would be ex- 
tremely valuable to the trade union move- 
ment for many purposes. 


Such thorough methods, however, require 
a considerable expenditure of funds. Under 
present circumstances, it may perhaps be 
that many affiliated organizations could 
not undertake such an expense, no matter 
what the emergency might be. If, how- 
ever, those unions which have the means 
will make it a practice to see that all of 
their court cases are properly and thorough- 
ly prepared, the material thus gathered can 
be made available at a nominal expense to 
lawyers representing organizations that have 
not the funds to pay for gathering original 
matter for themselves. 


The brief in the Interborough case is more 
than an argument before a court. It is a 
reference work of importance for many 
usages. We congratulate the American 
Federation of Labor, President Green and 
the Executive Council, and the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes of America, President 
W. D. Mahon and the officers of the Asso- 
ciation who participated in the case, upon 
the splendid and highly useful service they 
have rendered to the American trade union 
movement in the conduct of the Interbor- 
ough case. 


Your committee recommends that offi- 
cers of all affiliated unions acquaint them 
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selves with the method in which this case 
was presented. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 


Delegate Furuseth, Seamen 


I am in entire accord with the report 
as far as it goes, and | compliment those 
who wrote it upon the writing of it, and 
those who made it possible to write it 
up on what they did. But there is one 
thing that you must not lose sight of. A 
court of equity is a court of conscience, and 
it so happened in this instance that the 
judge in question evidently had a clean con- 
science. he reasons and facts furnished 
to him were undoubtedly very, very valu- 
able to him and give him reasons why he 
should obey his own clean conscience. 

If there was no such thing as a court 
of. conscience we would not have to worry 
about the judicial conscience, but the ju- 
dicial conscience is just like any other 
kind of conscience—sometimes it is clean, 
sometimes it is less clean, and sometimes 
it is almost intolerable. That is the very 
reason why today, for some six centuries, 
there has been a fight against the court 
of conscience and an effort to come to the 
courts of law. 

I will tell you a_ story about judicial 
conscience and then I am through. Speak- 
ing in a crowd of lawyers and judges in 
Washington, a very distinguished writer, 
Ambrose Bierce, told this story. It was 
mining lawyers and mining judges, parti- 
cularly one very distinguished judge, and 
they were speaking of expert testimony, 
and somebody said that Mr. So-and-So 
was certainly a wonderfully honest man, 
his testimony was always remarkable and 
exhibited an unmistakable honesty, when 
the judge cut in and said, “I don't know 
so much about that; I have heard him tes- 
tify against those who employed him many 
times.” 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Proposing Revision of Tariff Regulations 


Covering Printing 

Resolution No. 64—By Delegates Charles 
P. Howard, Frank Morrison, William R. 
Trotter, William J. Robinson, William M. 
Reilly, and Frank X. Martel, of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, by instruc- 
tion of Convention. 

In view of the fact that the existing tar- 
iff regulations do not give sufficient pro- 
tection to the American working men and 
working women employed in the printing 
industry; 

And in view of the fact that there exists 
a free list for 

Bibles, old and new testaments, bound or 
unbound. 

Books and pamphlets printed wholly or 
chiefly in languages other than English; 
books, pamphlets and music in raised print 
used exclusively by or for the blind (and 
other articles used for the blind). 
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Any society or institution incorporated 
or established solely for religious, philo- 
sophical, educational, scientific, or literary 
purposes, or for the encouragement of the 
fine arts, or any college, academy, school 
or seminary in the United States, or any 
state, or public library, may import free 
of duty any book, map, music, engraving, 
photograph, etching, lithographic print, or 
chart, for its own use or for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, and not for sale un- 
der such rules as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. 

And because such a condition, if per- 
mitted to exist, deprives the American 
working man of the benefits of employment 
and increases the army of unemployed, 
would inevitably lead to the reduction of 
the American standard of living and under- 
mine the very existence of those employed 
in the printing industry; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
of the International Typographical Union 
take the necessary steps to eradicate those 
evils that strike at the very foundation of 
our institutions and threaten to destroy the 
homes of the printer, pressman, stereotyper, 
electrotyper, engraver, bookbinder and 
mailer; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
call upon the American Federation of La- 
bor to petition the Congress of the United 
States to revise the tariff regulations and 
abolish the free list, which action will re- 
sult in that amount of protection to which 
the American citizen is justly entitled. 


Your Committee recommends, as a substi- 
tute for Resolution No. 64, that the Execu- 
tive Council be authorized and instructed 
to give such assistance as may be within 
its power whenever called upon by the af- 
filiated printing trades organizations with a 
view of securing such changes in the tariff 
laws as the affiliated printing trades organ- 
izations find essential to the welfare of the 
workers in the printing industry. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Favoring Federal Legislation Compelling 
Printed Matter To Bear Imprint of 
the Printer 

Resolution No. 66—By Delegates Charles 
P. Howard, Frank Morrison, William R. 
Trotter, William J. Robinson, William M. 
Reilly, and Frank X. Martel, of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, by instruc- 
tion of Convention. 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, working 
in conjunction with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, endeavor to have suitable 
laws enacted at Washington, similar to 
those now in vogue in Great Britain, com- 
pelling all printed matter in the United 
States to bear the imprint of the printer. 


Your Committee recommends that Reso- 
lution No. 66 be referred to the Executive 
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Council with authority to consider any re- 
quest which may be made in relation there- 
to by the affiliated printing trades organiza- 
tions. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


The Committee amended Resolution No. 
67 in the first resolve thereof by striking 
out the words “Officers and legislative rep- 
resentatives of this body to get” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “Executive 
Council to endeavor to obtain,” and in the 
last resolve by substituting the following 
language: “Resolved, That the Executive 
Council be authorized and instructed to aid 
the International Molders’ Union in support 
of such legislative measures as will pre- 
vent the extension of the prison foundry 
system in competition with free labor.” 

The resolution as amended reads: 


Opposing Appropriation for Operation of 
Foundry Unit of the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Lorton, Va. 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegates M. J. 
Keough, Ben H. Cox, Jerome B. Keating and 
Robert T. McCoy, of the International Mold- 
ers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United 
States has appropriated money for a foun- 
dry unit to the Federal Penitentiary at Lor- 
ton, Virginia, which is now in operation; 
and 

WHEREAS, The product turned out by 
this foundry comes in direct competition 
with the work of members of the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union, in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere; and 

WHEREAS, We believe the operation of 
this foundry is detrimental to the foundry 
industry and our members in particular; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled on 
this 20th day of November, 1928, in New 
Orleans, La., instruct the Executive Council 
to endeavor to obtain a definite ruling from 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
as to whether the products of this foundry 
are confined exclusively to the District of 
Columbia, or does the same go outside of 
the District of Columbia for governmental 
use; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
be authorized and instructed to aid the In- 
ternational Molders’ Union in support of 
such legislative measures as will prevent 
the extension of the prison foundry system 
in competition with free labor. ; 

The Committee recommends that Resolu- 
tion No. 67 as amended be concurred in. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The Committee amended Resolution No. 
73 in the last paragraph, as follows: “Re- 


solved, That the Forty-eighth Annual Con- 
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vention of the American Federation of Labor 
expresses its sympathy to the United He- 
brew Trades of New York in the assistance 
they are rendering to the Central Federation 
of Jewish Workers in Palestine.” 

The amended resolution reads: 


Proposing that the A. F. of L. Extend Fra- 
ternal Recognition to Histadruth, Fed- 
eration of Jewish Workers of 
Palestine 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegate A. I. 
Shiplacoff, of the United Leather Workers’ 


International Union. 


WHEREAS, The Jewish workers in Pales- 
tine are organized in a central federation 
known as the Histadruth; and 

WHEREAS, This central body, while par- 
ticipating in the work of building a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine, is protecting the 
workers against exploitation by their em- 
ployers; and 

WHEREAS, Through their pioneer work 
they have succeeded in raising the stand- 
ard of living not only of their own mem- 
bers but of the Arabian workers as well; 
therefore, be it , 

RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor expresses its sympathy to the 
United Hebrew Trades of New York in the 
assistance they are rendering to the Central 
Federation of Jewish Workers in Palestine. 


The Committee recommends that the reso- 
lution, thus amended, be concurred in. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers Request Assist- 
ance in Their Effort to Renew Trade 
Agreements with Cloak and Dress 
Manufacturers’ Association 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegates Isidore 
Nagler, Manny Weiss, and Abraham Ka- 
tovsky, of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, In the twenty-eight years of 
its existence as a national labor organiza- 
tion affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union has always remained 
true and loyal to the principles of the trade 
union movement, has always readily assist- 
ed morally and materially other labor or- 
ganizations, and has in’ return received the 
generous co-operation and aid of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, of its Executive 
Council and of many of its affiliated unions 
whenever such aid and co-operation was 
asked for; and 

WHEREAS, The _ International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union is now approach- 
ing the expiration of the collective agree- 
ments with the cloak and dress manufac- 
turers’ associations in the main center of 
its industry, in New York City, and will 
soon begin negotiations with these employ- 
ers looking forward to a renewal of the 
collective agreements involving tens of thou- 
sands of workers; be it therefore 


RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in New Orleans, La., instruct the 
Executive Council to give the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union all co-op- 
eration and assistance to successfully com- 
plete the task of renewing these agreements 
with the best results for the workers and 
to help reinforce the position and prestige 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union in the trades over which it has 
jurisdiction. 

The Committee recommends concurrence 
in Resolution No. 74. 

A motion was made and seconded to 


adopt the report of the Committee. 


Delegate Nagler 
(International Ladies’ Garment Workers) 


First I want to state I am heartily in 
accord with the recommendation of the 
committee on the resolution presented by 
our delegates. Quite a number of the dele- 
gates are acquainted with the doings of 
our International Union at this present 
stage and they are also acquainted with 
the history of our organization. There- 
fore, it is needless for me to tell the dele- 
gates who are acquainted with us what a 
fighting, militant organization our inter- 
national union has been up to a few years 
ago. Its history speaks for itself—its ac- 
complishments in behalf of the workers 
employed in our industry and the progress 
they have made. 


I want to remind the delegates that our 
International Union was the first within 
the American Federation of Labor to es- 
tablish the 40-hour week in the City of 
New York and throughout the United 
States. 

-A few years ago, by direction from Mos- 
cow, a group of people set out to destroy 
our organization. I am referring to the 
Communists. Not only did they attempt 
to destroy our organization, but as you 
read the Executive Council’s Report under 
the caption, ‘“‘Attempted Communistic Con- 
trol,” you will find they have made similar 
attempts in a number of other organiza- 
tions, such as the Mine Workers, the Tex- 
tile Workers, the Cigar Makers and some 
of the building trades. We should heed 
the warning of the Executive Council to 
be careful. 


In the Los Angeles Convention a year 
ago I warned the delegates of the Com- 
munist doctrines. We went through our 
experiences, and no one has analyzed the 
Communist tactics more fluently than our 
good brother, Tom Kennedy, of the Mine 
Workers’ Union, did here yesterday. If 
you will carefully read the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report and read over again the talk 
made here yesterday by Brother Kennedy, 
you will know how to deal with these ele- 
ments in your local unions, state federa- 
tions of labor, central bodies, etc. 

At this present moment our agreements 
expire in the City of New York. We 
know that the Executive Council has al- 
ways co-operated and assisted our Interna- 
tional Union in its fight against the Com- 
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munists, or may it be the employers? I 
want to take the opportunity at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, of extending our keenest 
gratitude and appreciation of the assist- 
ance the Executive Council has rendered 
us in the past. 

Our President has recently resigned and 
we have elected a new president. When 
I say new | do not mean that he is new 
to the delegates of this convention and 
the Executive Council. His able leadership 
has always been admired by the entire 
American labor movement. I am referring 
to Ben Schlesinger, who is a delegate to 
this convention. 

I am sure that with an even break and 
with the assistance that we expect from the 
Executive Council we hope to make great 
progress in a very short period of time 
and we further hope that we may come to 
the Forty-ninth nnual Convention with 
our membership doubled. 


Delegate Charles Engelhardt 
(Federation of Post Office Clerks) 


I might sustain what Brother Nagler 
has said about Communist activities. 
come from a city that has seen what they 
can do at their worst. We have in that 
city, Paterson, New Jersey, over 45,000 
people in the silk industry. have seen 
strikes there involving 40,000 men who 
were out for eight months. I have seen 
the textile workers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, through the 
boring-in tactics of the Communists, prac- 
tically destroyed, and now, thank God, 
they are coming back again. | have seen 
in the neighboring city of Passaic, where, 
through the machinations of the visionary 
leaders the workers have been led to go 
on strike for months and months, and 
finally the American Federation of Labor 
had to come to their assistance. 

I see in Paterson today another great 
silk strike and I see where that union has 
seceded from the United Textile Workers 
of America, and because they were too 
conservative. 1 see where they have a fac- 
tion under this Communist control that 
once turned the State of New Jersey up- 
side down until the Executive Council had 
come in and settle the thing. 

If their idea was right they would win, 
but because they are underhanded in their 
tactics, because they are not interested in 
trade union philosophy and because they 
would impose upon the American govern- 
ment ideas hin ta all fairness cannot be 
realized, it is up to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to send men into those vicini- 
ties where such strikes prevail to talk to 
the people as to the truth. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Boulder Canyon Dam 


Resolution No. 76—By John F. Dalton, 
Delegate of the California State Federation 
of Labor: 


WHEREAS, The future development of 
agriculture, industry and the social life of 
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the southwestern section of this country is 
dependent on security from floods and the 
utilization of the latent resources of the 
Colorado River; and 


WHEREAS, The President, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Commerce, 
an overwhelming majority of the House of 
Representatives of Congress and the fore- 
most engineering authorities in America 
have gone on record as recognizing the 
fact that the interstate and international 
character of the Colorado River makes it 
imperative that the Federal Government 
erect the works necessary for the control 
and utilization of this river; and 

WHEREAS, In conformity with the rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Commerce and the 
United States Reclamation Service, there 
has been presented to Congress and adopt- 
ed by the House of Representatives a bill 
providing for such Colorado River flood 
control and water conservation, without one 
dollar of cost to the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, This legislation, having been 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
at the first session of the Seventieth Con- 
gress, just closed, has been made the un- 
finished business of the Senate for con- 
sideration and action immediately upon the 
convening of congress in December; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention, held in New Orleans, La., No- 
vember, 1928, does hereby affirm its entire 
approval of the Boulder Canyon dam proj- 
ect as provided for in the Swing-Johnson 
Bill, and earnestly urges the Senate of the 
United States to vote favorably upon the 
Swing-Johnson Bill at the earliest possible 
date after the reconvening of the Seventieth 
Congress in December of this year. 


In relation to the subject matter of Reso- 
lution No. 76, the committee has been in- 
formed that in January, 1928, the Executive 
Council adopted the following declaration: 

“We are in favor of the Boulder Dam 
project; we favor it being constructed with 
such eafeguards thrown around it as to 
fully protect the interests of all the peo- 
ple, and we favor the distribution of wa- 
ter for domestic, irrigation and power gen- 
erating purposes being placed under the 
direction, control and authority of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission created by the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

The committee recommends, as a substi- 
tute for Resolution No. 76, that the declara- 
tion of the Executive Council in relation 
to the subject matter of the resolution be 
concurred in by the convention. 

Delegate Henry S. McCluskey 
(Arizona State Federation of Labor) 
Mr. Chairman and Delegates: I have no 
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desire to occupy the time of this conven- 
tion in discussing this particular question, 
but there is no other question before this 
convention today or since it has been in 
session that is of more importance and 
more far-reaching in its provisions than 
the matter now under discussion. 


This particular matter deals with wa- 
ter. Water is the life blood of the states 
in the western part of this country. Wa- 
ter is something that they do not trifle 
with or fool with. Water is something 
that they fight and die for, and in verifi- 
cation of that statement I want to direct 
your attention to what is transpiring or 
what has been transpiring in the state of 
California, from which this _ resolution 
emanates. 


I direct your attention to the Owens Val- 
ley in California, where farmers went in 
and built and developed farms and towns 
and -homes and where the same group of 
men who are back of this legislation went 
in and built an aqueduct and took the wa- 
ter from the Owens Valley to the City of 
Los Angeles and irrigated the land of the 
San Fernando be, that they had been 
fore-handed in purchasing for a few dol- 
lars and which is now worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars. I refer to Mr. Hearst, 
Harry Chandler of the Los Angeles Times, 
Mr. Earle and others. 

What was the answer of the farmers in 
Owens Valley? Those of you who read the 
newspapers in California are familiar with 
the long number of years the farmers sought 
relief in the legislature and in the courts 
and finally resorted to murder and dyna- 
mite in order to secure redress for the 
taking of the water away from them. And 
that is not an unusual thing. This legis- 
lation has behind it a long story. In the 
State of Colorado and in the State of 
Wyoming over a small tributary of the 
Colorado River those two states litigated in 
the United States Court for some fourteen 
years, and it is the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Kan- 
sas vs. Colorado and Colorado vs. Wyom- 
ing, upon which a great deal of the contro- 
versy hinged around the development of 
the Colorado River. 

In the western part of this country we 
have a different water law and a different 
set of principles for the use of water than 
the rest of the country. We do not recog- 
nize riparian rights. All that anyone can 
obtain in the western states is the use of 
water, they cannot obtain ownership. We 
have what is known as the law of prior 
appropriation and beneficial use, and the 
man who first put water to beneficial use 
and continues to use it in accordance with 
the laws of the western states has the prior 
right to its use. In the western states 
we do not recognize the right of any power 
company to come in and secure the owner- 
ship of power resources. All that the pri- 
vate power corporations can obtain is a 
permit to lease for a definite period of 
years. 

In the State. of Arizona that lease is for 
forty years. Under the Federal Power Act, 
under which the Federal Power Commis- 


sion operates, the bill which created it was 
endorsed by this organization. A power 
company can secure a lease for fifty years, 
at the end of which time they can come 
up on an application for a release, or the 
state or municipality can obtain and take 
over the property. Under the Federal Pow- 
er Act municipalities and states have prior 
claim as against private interests to secure 
a lease. 


Now a great deal has been said during 
this controversy that it is a conflict be- 
tween the power trust and those interested 
in government development. 1 want to say 
to you, with all of the earnestness that I 
am capable of, that the power question 
involved in this controversy is of minor 
importance. The question that is involved 
here is a question that it is a fact, that 
the entire normal low flow of the Colorado 
River has been appropriated and put to 
beneficial use. No further agricultural de- 
velopment may be made unless the waters 
of the Colorado River are stored. Seventy- 
five per cent of the water in the river 
comes down through a period of three 
months, and during this time it averages 
from a minimum flow of six million acre 
feet to a maximum of twenty-four to 
twenty-seven million acre feet. There is 
not enough water in the Colorado River 
and never will be to irrigate all the land 
in the United States that it is capable of 
irrigating from that great stream, and be- 
cause there is not enough water to irri- 
gate all the land that is capable of being 
irrigated is the reason for the controversy. 


Power is a secondary consideration, be- 
cause under the law of all the western 
states navigation is the last use and power 
comes next. Every other use precedes the 
use of water for power. 

Now if the question were only confined 
to the United States it would not be so 
bad, but there is below the line in Mexico 
about a million acres of land owned by 
Harry Chandler of the Los Angeles Times 
and General Sherman and the syndicate 
which they dominate that can be irrigated 
by gravity from the Colorado River. They 
now irrigate some 240,000 acres of that 
land, as fine land as lies outdoors in any 
clime or country. 

On the east bank of the Colorado River 
another huge area of land is owned by 
American multi-millionaire land speculators 
that can be irrigated from that water from 
the Colorado River, and if the water goes 
down to Mexico and is put to beneficial use 
there prior to its use in the United States, 
that water will attach to the Mexican soil 
and will be lost to the United States for- 
ever, and for every acre of land that is 
irrigated in Mexico an acre of land will 
remain forever desert in the State of Ari- 
zona. Because of the litigation to which I 
have referred in Colorado the upper basin 
states where about seventy to seventy-five 
per cent of the water in the Colorado River 
originates, they object to any further de- 
velopment in the lower basin until the 
states in the Colorado River basin revolu- 
tionize their water laws and revolutionize 
the entire principle upon which water rights 
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now exist, and enter into a contract that 
will allot to each state an amount of water 
equivalent to what is needed for its use. 
The upper states have demanded that a 
contract be made and entered into which 
will divide the water of the Colorado River. 
We say that the states where the water 
originates are right in their contention, be- 
cause California, and Arizona and Mexico 
will develop much more rapidly than those 
states will, and if we put the water to 
use the states where the water originates 
will be forever dry. 


So we say that these states are entitled 
to what they are asking for and that they 
are economically and legally right in de- 
manding a compact before development is 
undertaken in the lower basin. We have 
agreed to recognize the rights of Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico and Nevada 
to take alli of the water from the Colorado 
River that those states can put to econom- 
ic, beneficial use, and that if the United 
States government enters into a _ treaty 
with Mexico that allots to that nation a 
definite quantity of water, that that shall 
be the next water to come out of the river's 
supply; and that then each of the states 
in the lower basin are to be recognized as 
having the right to put to beneficial use 
the water from their own tributaries before 
it enters the main stream, and that all oth- 
er water that remains in the main stream 
after everyone else is satisfied may be di- 
vided equally between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 


And let me direct your attention to the 
fact that Arizona constitutes forty-three 
per cent of the drainage area of the Colo- 
rado River basin, and California consti- 
tutes two per cent. Let me further direct 
your attention to the fact that Arizona 
contributes between eighteen and twenty- 
eight per cent of the water of the Colo- 
rado River, and that California contributes 
no water to the Colorado River drainage 

sin. 

Let me call your attention to the fur- 
ther fact—the question was raised in the 
committee—that Arizona has a population 
equivalent to that of all the other states 
in the basin who live within the basin, and 
not, as has been pointed out, a small frac- 
tion of the population involved in this 
controversy. 

We feel in Arizona that the resources 
within this basin belong to the basin. We 
are fighting for the right to irrigate land: 
in Arizona as against land owned by Cali- 
fornia millionaires in Mexico. We have 
listened to Senator Johnson and the Cali- 
fornian denounce Mexico and _ denounce 
the power trust, but as Mark Twain said 
about the weather a few years ago, “‘every- 
body talks about it but nobody does any- 
thing about it.” We have tried to get Cali- 
fornia to do something about water going 
to Mexico, but in only one instance have 
they been willing to go on record on paper 
asking that something be done about it, 
and in the pending legislation in Congress 
they have fought every amendment that 
would do something about it. 

Now we were asked in this resolution to 
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endorse the Swing-Johnson Bill. There is 
no such thing. here are two bills—one 
introduced by Congressman Swing that was 
amended in the House of Representatives. 
Some score of amendments were added to 
it, and another bill introduced by Senator 
Johnson of California. The Senate Com- 
mittee has made forty-one amendments to 
the bill. Some of them have been accept- 
ed by Senator Johnson and some of them 
have been rejected. Some sixty other 
amendments have been offered on the floor 
of the Senate to this bill. 


This bill proposes to take from the states 
the control over the use of their water and 
vest that control in the United States gov- 
ernment. This resolution and the report of 
this committee endorses that principle. In 
the United States Reclamation Act, in the 
Hetch-Hetchy Act, in the Federal Power 
Act, the Congress of the United States has 
been careful to provide in every instance 
that the laws of the states in the arid west 
regulating the appropriation and use of 
water should not be interfered with. The 
federal government has been specific and 
the Congress has been careful to recognize 
that the states exercise control over the 
use and appropriation of water. 


We in the west do not want to go to 
Congress nor do we want to go to any 
federal power in Washington and to have 
them tell us how we should regulate the 
use of water in our country. We do not 
want to place our destiny and our welfare 
in the care of men like Mr. Fall or Mr. 
Daugherty, and | don’t know but that those 
two men may have rendered a very definite 
and distinct service to this nation. There 
has been a tendency in this country to 
continue to vest more and more power in 
the federal government. When legislation 
was urged to vest this power in federal 
commissions, if a voice was raised against 
it the question was asked, “Aren't you 
willing to trust Uncle Sam?” and too fre- 
quently we have been willing to do it, but 
Mr. Fall and Mr. Daugherty may have ren- 
dered a public service by demonstrating 
that Uncle Sam’s nephews and agents have 
clay feet. And we are not willing to trust 
our destiny to Mr. Work. We have had 
some dealings with Mr. Work on this ques- 
tion, and if you will recall Mr. Work re- 
newed the lease that Mr. Fall gave to Mr. 
Sinclair. 

Without water the western states will 
wither and die; and we object, just as 
strenuously as it is possible for us to ob- 
ject, to the control of water being taken 
away from our states and vested in the 
federal government or anywhere else. Our 
state and the State of Utah have informed 
this government, through its legislative 
committees in Congress, we have informed 
the public of the United States to the best 
of our ability, and we are going to inform 
you that if the Swing-Johnson Bill passes— 
and | don't believe it will—the only place 
it will be settled will be in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We are not 
interested, so far as we are concerned as 
a state, in the controversy between gov- 
ernment ownership and private ownership 
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and development. We do not recognize in 
our state private ownership of hydro-elec- 
tric power resources. No private power 
company can come into our state and se- 
cure the ownership of power resources in 
our state. We will grant them a lease for 
forty years with the right of the state to 
recover the property during the forty years, 
or at the end of it, but that is all they can 
get, so this issue that has been raised about 
the Power Trust in this controversy is a 
camouflage. 


California cam come into the State of 
Arizona and obtain a permit to build a dam 
under the laws of the State of Arizona. The 
State of Arizona and the State of Nevada, 
where this dam site is located—and let me 
say that the Boulder Dam site and the 
Black Canyon Dam site dealt with in this 
legislation are not in California. These 
dam sites are between the State of Arizona 
and the State of Nevada. It is our re- 
source, our territory. It does not belong 
to California, it belongs to us. It is true 
that the government owns the public lands 
that will be submerged. We proposed five 
years ago that the states of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, get together and form 
a corporation based upon the Port of New 
York authority, that was advocated by Gov- 
ernor Smith during the last campaign. The 
governors of Nevada and Arizona, with their 
committees, went to the City of Los An- 
geles and invited the Governor of California 
to be present at a conference and discuss 
this question, and he would not attend a 
conference in his own state and in a city 
that is more concerned with this project 
than any other. We offered in their own 
City of Los Angeles to get together in a 
corporation and develop this property in 
the interest of all the states concerned, and 
California refused. 


The City of Los Angeles can come in 
under our law and under the Federal Pow- 
er Act and obtain a permit to develop a 
dam and power plant in the Colorado River. 
But if they come in they do so subject to 
the laws of Arizona and Nevada. They 
come in subject to taxation, they come in 
subiect to the proposition of agreeing to 
distribution of the water on a fair and 
equitable basis. 

California has refused every tender of 
settlement. The governors of the upper 
basin states, last summer, offered what 
they said was a fair compromise. We felt 
it, was unfair to Arizona but we accepted 
it. California refused it because they be- 
lieved they can use the United States gov- 
ernment to come into Arizona and into 
Nevada and build a huge plant there and 
build a dam twice the size of any other 
dam now in existence, to store more water 
behind one dam than is stored behind all 
the United States reclamation service dams 
in this nation, and they believe that by 
getting the government to come in on this 
basis they can get for California, without 
cost to California, what they want to get, 
at the expense of Arizona and Nevada. 
And then we have had to listen to their 
audacity in saying that the rights of these 
states will be protected! We don’t know 


where the assurance is going to come from. 
We know we won't get it from Fall or Work 
or from the government officials of the 
State of California, and it requires some- 
thing more than the assurance of a delegate 
to this convention to assure us that we 
are going to get what we are entitled to 
from a natural resource that belongs to 
our state. 


Now they tell you that the principal rea- 
son for this dam is because of floods and 
the flood menace. I want to say to you 
that there is no danger of any loss of life 
as a result of floods in the Colorado River. 
That statement is verifiable by government 
reports and government documents. I have 
here a print of a map prepared by the 
United States Geological Survey that indi- 
cates that if the entire flow of the Colo- 
rado River were poured into the Imperial 
Valley it would take a year and a half be- 
fore it reached the heights of the nearest 
town, and it would take fourteen years for 
the Valley to fill. There is danger of floods 
destroying their irrigation system and caus- 
ing drought and causing property damage, 
but there is no danger of any loss of life. 


Now, this question involves international 
questions with Mexico, it involved a num- 
ber of constitutional questions, some of 
which have never been passed upon by the 
United States Supreme Court. It involves 
a conflict between seven states. It involves 
numerous engineering problems, and | have 
not discussed the economic fallacy back of 
this project. The only group of engineers 
in this country who have approved it are 
the United States Reclamation Service en- 
gineers, Mr. Davis and Mr. Weymouth, un- 
der whom it was planned, and they were 
both discharged from government service. 
Mr. Davis built the Lafayette dam that 
collapsed. The engineers of the Los An- 
geles Bureau of Power and Light, the en- 
gineers of the Army, of the Federal Power 
Commission, of the Geological Survey, and 
hundreds of private engineers who have 
examined the project have condemned it 
and testified against it. 

ere are economic problems involved in 
it also and they are too numerous to dis- 
cuss here. The question has been under 
discussion for about six years. It is now 
in the Senate of the United States and | 
believe that the commission of engineers 
and geologists appointed by the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior are going 
to condemn the project. 

I feel confident that the bill is not going 
to pass, or if it does pass it is going to 
be very radically amended. But this con- 
vention is asked to go on record favoring 
the proposition that the water laws of the 
west—something that have been recognized 
and that existed in principle prior to the 
acquisition of the territory by the United 
States government from Mexico, and they 
got it from Spain—you are asked to vote 
that the control over water be taken away 
from the states and that the power be vest- 
ed in a Federal Power Commisison to con- 
trol the appropriation and use of water. 
And yee the Federal Power Act that created 
the Federal Power Commission in Section 
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27 specifically provides that anyone seek- 
ing a permit for the development of hydro- 
electric power must first come to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission with a permit from 
the state recognizing its right to appro- 
priate and use water. 

This convention, the majority of whose 
delegates 1 will venture to say have never 
read the Swing-Johnson Bill, who never read 
the water laws of the west, who know noth- 
ing of its problems, is asked to vote in 
favor of upsetting the traditional policy of 
the western states. I want to ask and 
urge that—and | don't believe that any fu- 
tile words of mine can override the power 
of a committee of this convention—but I 
want to ask in all fairness and in all de- 
cency, in the name of legitimate practice 
and equity, that this matter shall be re- 
ferred back to the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor for fur- 
ther study and report. I thank you. 


Vice-President Woll 


Vice-President Woll: I have listened at- 
tentively to the delegate who just preceded 
me on this Boulder Dam project and have 
also had the pleasure of hearing his ex- 
position of his point of view before the 
committee. In the light of the discussion 
here this morning upon the part of the dele- 
gate, I feel more convinced than ever that 
the action of the Executive Council is the 
proper one for this convention to take. 

Taking his last point first, in stating that 
under the law creating the Federal Power 
Commission, before it may issue licenses or 
permits for any one to use the water pow- 
ers of the Colorado River, they can only 
secure that permit at the sanction of the 
state involved and on terms made with it, 
thus indicating that the Federal Power 
Commission cannot possibly act in any mat- 
ter without all of the states having their 
rights fully observed and conserved. 

He speaks of the Colorado and the west- 
ern laws with reference to water, that there 
are no riparian rights recognized, but that 
uses of the stream shall first come for 
domestic, then irrigation, and last for power 
generating purposes. If you will read over 
the action of the Executive Council and 
its decision you will find that it is just 
in that category in which it defines and 
states its preferences for the uses of wa- 
ter—first, for domestic; second, for irriga- 
tion, and last for power generating pur- 

ses. 

The delegate who preceded me also ad- 
vises that the Federal Power Commission 
was created upon the recommendation or 
at least with our approval of the project 
before congress, so that all of the explana- 
tion with reference to the uses of water, the 
Federal Power Commission and the conserv- 
ing of state rights under the Federal Power 
Commission under which it is permitted to 
issue licenses for the uses of water fully 
conforms to the statement of the prior 
delegate. 

Let us just read what the Executive 
Council’s report is: “We are in favor of 
the Boulder Dam _ project.” He dissents 
from that point of view, saying that those 
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who had formerly recommended are likely 
to reverse their judgment. ‘‘We favor it be- 
ing constructed with such safeguards 
thrown around it as to fully protect the 
interests of all the people.’’ Is there any 
Federation of Labor that would make a 
more humane, a more equitable, a more 
just and a more fair declaration in the 
matter to which the delegate referred as 
meaning the life of peoples, and for which 
peoples have even murdered and committed 
violent crimes, when we as a Federation, 
in an instance of that kind, say that we 
believe these waters shofild be used for 
domestic irrigation and general power pur- 
poses? And there is no dispute about that 
between the contending persons and states. 
“With such safeguards thrown around it as 
to fully protect the interests of all the peo- 
ple,” including the people of Arizona, and 
we favor the distribution of water as indi- 
cated before, first, for domestic purposes, 
second, for irrigation, and last, power gen- 
erating purposes, “being placed under the 
direction, control and authority of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission created by the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

This declaration does not say the means 
or methods that should guide us in placing 
this great stream upon which all the life 
of these great Basin States in the western 
part of our country depends. The report 
is silent upon that point and does not indi- 
cate the methods to be used, and so I don’t 
see how the delegate can interpret this re- 
port in the manner he has. 

Then he speaks of the Swing-Johnson Bill 
as though we were to endorse the Swing- 
Johnson Bill or the principles underlying 
it, and yet in the very next breath we are 
told that there is no such thing as the 
Swing-Johnson Bill. We are told further 
that the Swing-Johnson Bill as introduced 
in the House has been amended in many 
ways, that in the Senate the Swing-Johnson 
Bill is pending with still further amend- 
ments and it may have other amendments. 

Hence, your committee does not endorse, 
or does not recommend the endorsement of 
the Swing-Johnson Bill, but it does declare 
for principles that should guide legislation 
in this matter, to which the delegate who 
just spoke has not taken exception, which 
he has affirmed, and which | think every 
true American and every one wishing to 
conserve the interests of all people most 
heartily approve of. 

I do not want to take more time of the 
convention on this subject only to reiterate 
that the Council outlines principles that 
should govern the regulation and control 
of the Colorado waters in a humane, fair 
and equitable manner, and does not indi- 
cate how these principles and methods of 
procedure by which it might and should be 
accomplished shall be put into effect, nor 
does it endorse any specific legislation upon 
the subject. 


DELEGATE H. C. FREMMING 


(Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers 
of America) 

Delegate Fremming: Mr. Chairman and 

Delegates: I presume that you have listened 
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to the very peculiar delineation by the 
delegate from the Arizona State Federation 
of Labor, dealing with a subject matter 
which we from California believe is one of 
the outstanding problems and one of the 
outstanding projects before the people of 
these entire United States. It is a ques- 
tion with us in California, not so much 
how the State of Arizona shall become tax 
free—and let me suggest in that connec- 
tion that this contest is not a contest as 
to the appropriation of the waters for 
beneficial use, but it is a contest to de- 
termine for the State of Arizona by them 
whether or not they shall be tax free, and 
the upkeep of the State government shall 
be paid from the proceeds of power de- 
veloped at Boulder Dam or some other 
place. That is the salient issue involved. 


The question of beneficial uses of the 
water is not in the minds of people in 
Arizona who are resisting this great, hu- 
manitarian project which means life and 
sustenance for a great people. Let me call 
your attention to a significant factor. The 
State of Arizona has a population of ap- 
proximately 400,000 people, while in the 
County of Los ‘Angeles alone we have a 
population of two and one-half million 
people. 


We have gone all over the immediate 
western area to find for these people the 
water necessary to maintain themselves in 
health and decency in that great southwest. 
Forgetting irrigation for a moment, it is a 
question of domestic water that we are in- 
terested in. We have impounded and con- 
trolled the waters of every available stream 
that flows within the immediate area. The 
entire southwest has been platted by en- 
gineers who are competent on the subject 
matter. The Bureau of Power and Light 
in the city of Los Angeles have expended 
in excess of two million dollars in the sur- 
vey and in the gathering of technical data, 
which has determined one thing only—that 
the only place from which water can come 
to supply the needs of the people in south- 
ern California is from the now wasted wa- 
ters of the Colorado. 


I was interested in the statement of the 
delegate from the Arizona State Federation 
of Labor when he said to you that this 
project is to develop, or part of it, rather, 
is to cme, some lands owned by Mr. 
Hearst and Mr. Chandler in Mexico. He 
failed to tell you that one of the big issues 
involved in the Swing-Johnson Bill, now be- 
fore the Congress of the United States, was 
a question of determining whether or not 
an all-American Canal should be construct- 
ed or one of international character. The 
seven-State pact has thoroughly determined 
which is the desire of the people of the 
seven States, and outstanding in the 
thought of that conference was the ques- 
tion of the all-American Canal. 


True, those who are now obtaining the 
water and applying it for beneficial uses 
in the country of aaioe will have a pro- 
portionate right, even with the all-Ameri- 
can Canal. It will control the waters with- 


in the confines in a major portion of the 
United States of America, and not, as it is 
now, diverted to the overflow in the coun- 
try of Mexico. 


True, this question has held the atten- 
tion of the people for six years, and it 
has held the attention of the people of the 
United States for six years only because of 
the selfishness of a small state, predicated 
purely upon the question of tax income 
from the development of power at Boulder, 
and with no other purpose or reason in 
mind. They are not mindful of the neces- 
sities of the other peoples bordering on 
that state. They do not take into consid- 
eration the fact that that water is now 
wasted beyond the use of the people who 
need it. They haven't told you that the 
natural, normal watersheds in the great 
State of California and Nevada are nearly 
depleted. In my home city we are just 
about approaching the salt water as a re- 
sult of the lowering of the water strata, 
because of the lack of storage in the moun- 
tains in close proximity, or the tributary 
points to these waters. 


It means either a question of the develop- 
ment of the great Southwest or it means 
stagnation, death and decay because of the 
lack of water. Naturally, we are selfish, 
but not to the detriment of the other peo- 
ple living in states other than the State of 
California. These waters have been ap- 
propriated to them for their beneficial uses, 
measured as nearly as possible by tech- 
nicians and those of understanding, for a 
period not of the next few years, but for a 
period of indefinite time, and I say to you 
in all candor, Almighty God left a heri- 
tage to the people of this country and oth- 
ers when he gave to them a stream of wa- 
ter, something which produces life, vege- 
tation, and all that water means to people. 
He did not mean, in leaving that heritage 
to a people, that one little group should 
say to themselves, “This is my stream, 
even though I can’t use it all, to develop 
for the financial values it may have for me, 
even though the water is not available to 
me.” He meant that the beneficial uses 
of this water should be appropriated to 
those who need it, and not to the detri- 
ment of anybody else. 


And let me say to you in conclusion that 
we in California deeply appreciate the in- 
terest of this great Federation in the ques- 
tion of the development and control and al- 
location of the waters of the Colorado. We 
know that it is humanitarian. The report 
of the committee is in tune with the 
thoughts and hopes and aspirations of our 
people, and I personally want to take this 
opportunity of expressing my gratification 
manifested by the committee and the Ex- 
ecutive Council in going so thoroughly into 
this question and arriving at the only sound 
economic and social solution that can be 
found upon a question as paramount in is- 
sue as this one is. 


The report of the committee on Resolu- 
tion No. 76 was unanimously adopted. 
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Proposing Conference in the Interest of 
Organizing ——_— in the Southern 
tates 


Resolution No. 78—By Delegates R. W. 
Story of the Alabama State Federation of 
Labor; C. W. Wallace, International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants Union; W. 
C. Birthright, Nashville, Tenn., Central La- 
bor Union; Wm. Van Houten, Georgia State 
Federation of Labor; T. J. Smith, Tennes- 
see State Federation of Labor; George 
Reuff, Kentucky State Federation of Labor; 
George F. Haney, Atlanta Federation of 
Trades. C. P. Thiemonge, Birmingham 
Trades Council, and Herman J. Schad, New 
Orleans Central Labor Council: 

WHEREAS, In many of the organizing 
campaigns conducted in the Southern 
States, they have not accomplished as much 


good as circumstances seem to warrant; 
and 


WHEREAS, We are of the opinion that 
much more good could be obtained if the 
different International and National organ- 
izations would adopt a co-operative or- 
ganizing campaign, in any future campaign 
inaugurated in any city or Southern com- 
munity; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we ask the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of La- 
bor, to call a conference of the organiza- 
tions interested, and the officers of the 
respective State Federations of Labor of 
the Southern States in the near future, to 
work out a policy whereby they can work 
together in any future campaigns in the 
South. 

Your committee recommends that Resolu- 
tion No. 78 be concurred in. 

The report of the committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 


Urging Legislation Regulating Issuance of 
Fire Insurance Policies 


Resolution No. 80—By Delegate M. J. 
Flynn of the Newspaper Writers’ Union No. 
17662, Boston, Mass.: 


WHEREAS, The industrial workers of 
our country are vitally concerned with the 
elimination of fires which in most cases 
result in the destruction of buildings where- 
in labor is employed as well as the homes 
of the wage earners; and 


WHEREAS, The manner in which the fire 
insurance business is at present carried 
on, in promiscuously issuing policies with- 
out the slightest regard to the value of 
the property so insured, directly contrib- 
utes to the loss of life and property; and 


WHEREAS, Every fire fighting authority 
in this country has stated without contra- 
diction that the promiscuous issuing of 
fire insurance policies and over insurance 
is an incentive to arson and incendiarism 
which yearly causes the loss of hundreds 
of American lives as well as the loss of 
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many hundreds of millions of dollars of 
American property; and 

WHEREAS, In order to protect the Amer- 
ican wage earner against the loss of life 
and property certain drastic legislation is 
necessary; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in Annual Convention As- 
sembled, recommend and request that the 
State Federations of Labor, Central La- 
bor Unions and the local unions affiliated 
therewith immediately seek the enactment 
of legislation which will make illegal the 
issuing of fire insurance policies prior 
to an inspection of the property to be in- 
sured, such inspection to be made by a 
duly authorized and commissioned apprais- 
er, which appraisals shall be a part of the 
policy and a copy of the policy filed as a 
public document, open to public inspec- 
tion, in a place to be provided by the pro- 
per authorities of the States or subdivi- 
sions thereof, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers of this 
Convention be instructed to notify the 
State Federation of Labor, Central Labor 
Unions, American Federation of Labor or- 
ganizers, and through the national officers 
of the International Unions, the locals 
thereof, with a request that the various 
units of labor wherever located, work for 
the passage of this legislation which will 
be beneficial to all of the wage earners of 
our country. 

The committee recommends that Reso- 
lution No. 80 be referred to the Executive 
Council with authority to investigate the 
subject matter. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The committee recommends that Reso- 
lution No. 81 be amended by striking from 
the last paragraph thereof the words “and 
we request all of the affiliated unions, 
state federations and central bodies to 
render to the Association of Theatrical 
Agents and Managers all possible assist- 
ance and support,” and insert in lieu there- 
of the words “and, further, that the Ex- 
ecutive Council be authorized to render to 
the said Association such assistance as 
may, in the judgment of the Council, be 
necessary and wise.” 

The amended resolution to read: 


Requesting Support of Association Theatri- 
cal Agents and Managers 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegate Theodore 
Mitchell of the Association of Theatrical 
Agents and Managers, New York City: 

WHEREAS, In recent years the Amer- 
ican drama has been neglected to the 
great detriment of all those interested in 
clean and wholesome entertainment and 
inspiration; and 

WHEREAS, With a desire to contribute 
to the upbuilding of the American drama 
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and to assist in arousing the interest of 
the American people in the legitimate thea- 
tre the Theatrical press agents, associated 
with theatrical enterprises sought the as- 
sistance and co-operation of the American 
Federation of Labor; and 

WHEREAS, Indicating their belief that 
the labor movement could substantially 
assist in once again popularizing the legi- 
timate stage more than 500 theatrical 
press agents have affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; and 


WHEREAS, In conference with a _com- 
mittee of Producing Managers the Union 
repesentatives were told that the Produc- 
ing Managers took the position that as 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor these men would not be trust- 
worthy but would, from time to _ time, 
benefit the other organized theatrical em- 
ployes to the detriment of the Producing 
Managers; and 

WHEREAS, The committee representing 
the Producing Managers then offered to 
grant to the Enion a closed shop contract 
with all of the demands which had been 
asked for but on the condition that these 
men immediately withdraw from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; and 


WHEREAS, These men unanimously re 
fused to accept such a condition; and 


WHEREAS, These men, contributing sub- 
stantially to the success of theatrical pro- 
ductions, are at this time in need of the 
moral support of the American Federation 
of Labor and those affiliated unions con- 
nected with the theatre; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assembled, 
endorse the action of the Association of 
Theatrical Agents and Managers in reject- 
ing a contract under the terms of which 
they would waive their rights to be repre- 
sented by an organization of their own 
choosing and, further, that the Executive 
Council be authorized to render to the said 
association such assistance as may, in the 
judgment of the Council, be necessary and 
wise. 

The committee recommends that the reso- 
lution as thus amended be concurred in. 

The report of the committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 


Commending Support Extended by the 
Members of Labor Press 


Resolution No. 87—By Delegate R. E. 
Woodmansee, Federation of Labor, Spring- 
field, Ill.; John C. Saylor, Central Labor 
Union, Wilmington, Del.; Matthew Woll, 
International Photo Engravers’ Union: 


WHEREAS, During the past year the 
support extended the American trade union 
movement by the labor press has been of 
almost incalculable benefit and the editors 
and publishers of this press have given 
unstintingly of their time and energy to 
aid the growth and progress of our move- 
ment; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor, in its Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention assembled, does reiterate its 
deepfelt appreciation for this splendid sup- 
port given so freely and willingly by the 
labor press; calling upon the movement to 
continue its support of those monthly and 
weekly labor publications which have prov- 
en their friendship and loyalty to the great 
cause of American trades unionism. 

The Committee is in hearty accord with 
Resolution No. 87. The importance of the 
labor press can hardly be over-estimated. 
It is deserving of the fullest support from 
trade unionists everywhere. In any case 
where the regular journal of any national 
or international union does not reach all its 
members, the union should consider means 
of increasing the circulation of its paper. 
The publications of the American Federation 
of Labor, particularly the American Federa- 
tionist, should also receive greater support. 
We believe that every effort should be made 
to make all these publications as attractive 
as possible in every way. An attractive ap- 
pearing and well edited journal is a highly 
important asset to any organization. 


In addition to the national and interna- 
tional publications, however, it is essential 
that there be in every locality a local labor 
paper, to deal with local problems and 
events. Notwithstanding its great import- 
ance to the movement, the local labor press 
receives inadequate support. In every case 
where the local labor paper is conducted 
in harmony with the principles of the trade 
union movement, and reflects the principles 
and policies of the American Federation of 
Labor, steps should be taken by the trade 
unionists of the locality to increase the cir- 
culation of such paper. In many instances 
these local publications are struggling along 
on the verge of bankruptcy. This condition 
can be remedied if the trade unionists in 
the locality will face the problem squarely. 
«We recommend that trade unionists every- 
where give earnest consideration to promot- 
ing the circulation of the bona fide labor 
paper which is published in their locality. 

The Committee recommends that Resolu- 
tion No. 87 be concurred in. 


President Green 


The Chair just wishes to make this brief 
statement in connection with the subject 
matter now pending. I deeply appreciate the 
splendid support given to the American 
Federation of Labor by the loyal labor 
press, supplementing, as it does, the pub- 
lications of our national and international 
organizations. I feel that we do not always 
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and in every instance properly appreciate 
the splendid support given our movement 
by the loyal labor publications. For that 
reason I am happy to approve of the report 
of the Committee. 


Of course it is necessary for us to dis- 
criminate between what are classified as so- 
called labor publications, but which are in 
reality Communist publications, papers pub- 
lished and circulated under the guise of 
labor, but actually opposing labor. We need 
to discriminate between these and the legit- 
imate publications which espouse the cause 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
that, in season and out of season, advance 
and promote the interests of our common 
cause. I bespeak for such publications the 
hearty support of organized labor in every 
locality. 


Secretary Morrison 


Mr. President, this resolution and the re- 
port of the Committee, which I support, 
will, without doubt, be unanimously adopt- 
ed. The labor press and official journals 
are our spokesmen. Only through them can 
we reach our members, the unorganized and 
the public generally. If we expect to explain 
to America the difference between democ- 
racy in industry, which is wrongfully termed 
the “closed shop,” and autocracy in indus- 
try, which is wrongfully termed “the open 
shop,” this message must be carried through 
the labor press. If we expect to explain to 
the w-rkers and citizens generally that the 
struggle before us is to challenge autocracy 
in industry, we must build up our labor 
press to an extent now undreamed of. 

President Green referred, on the opening 
day, to statements of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association against trade unions and 
in favor of Communism. Let me read from 
the annual report of the so-called “open 
shop” committee to the annual convention 
of that organization in New York last month. 
Under the caption in their report, “The 
Greatest Danger,” they say: 


“Advocates of the closed shop system 
claim that employers should sign closed 
shop agreements as the alternative to se- 
rious labor conflicts with radical Commun- 
ist groups. They have endeavored to con- 
vince the public that the general organiza- 
tion of labor is the chief bulwark between 
the preservation of American principles and 
rampant Sovietism. 


“It is our conviction that the Communist 
strength in American industry, with the ex- 
ception of a few trades in particular com- 
munities, is extremely exaggerated by closed 
shop leaders. But even if the Communist 
forces really were a serious menace to 


‘ing to conceal these wrongs. 
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American industry and society, the organ- 
ized closed shop elements could do little 
to avert it, since they comprise less than 
10 per cent of all gainfully employed work- 
ers in the United States. The apparent pur- 
pose is to frighten Americans into accept- 
ing principles and purposes, less radical, in 
outward appearance, but fundamentally 
quite as dangerous. 

“In view of this record we are in full 
accord of the following statement by Presi- 
dent Egerton of the National Association of 
Manufacturers: “The real menace to our 
American institutions does not come from 
the relatively small number of Commun- 
ists who make a great deal of noise, but 
from that organization which proclaims its 
right to speak for labor, and which places 
itself above all public regulation.’ ” 


Herein we find a plain invitation of these 
manufacturers to the Communists to get 
busy in their shops. These manufacturers 
understand that the Communists are their 


‘best aid to divide the workers and thus 


continue the employers’ control over the 
lives of employes. Here again reaction and 
revolution join hands. 

The National Association ‘of Manufactur- 
ers is the last group of citizens in this coun- 
try that should talk of patriotism. In de- 
fense of that statement, let me quote the 
record. In 1913 the Senate of the United 
States Congress investigated the political 
activities of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and also the political activities of the 
American Federation of Labor. In reference 
to the American Federation of Labor the 
committee reported: 

“Your committee does not find that any 
improper influence was exerted or was 
sought to be exerted by it (The American 
Federation of Labor) to secure the nomina- 
tion or election or the defeat for nomina- 
tion or election of any member of this or 
any past Congresses.” 

The report, on the other hand, scored the 
Manufacturers’ Association for its corrup- 
tive practices and its insolence in attempt- 
The commit- 
tee said: 

“The naive effrontery shown upon the wit- 
ness stand by the officers of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in assuming 
that the committee would accept at face 
value the bold denials and ridiculous eva- 
sion and perversion of the meaning of all 
actions all too plainly corrupt and sinister, 
and would simply and guilelessly make these 
explanations their own and attempt to hand 
the deception on to their colleagues and the 
public, cannot be permitted to pass without 
mention. Their plainly shown attitude was 
that the American Congress was considered 
by them as their legislative department, 
and viewed with the same arrogant manner 
in which they viewed their other employes, 
and that those legislators who dared to op- 
pose them would be disciplined in the same 











manner in which they were accustomed to 
discipline recalcitrant employes.” 


This organization, that was so roundly 
condemned by the ‘Senate as a menace to 
free government, now publicly invites the 
Communists to enter its plants and provide 
a cloak for its spies, company agents and 
detectives to disrupt the trade union move- 
ment. These manufacturers do not fear 
revolutionists, but they know the trade un- 
ions challenge their autocracy. This ques- 
tion is of interest to every trade union that 
must face the allied forces of reaction and 
revolution. It can only be met by educa- 
tion and publicity, and in this work the 
labor press is our right arm. 

I desire to support the report of the Com- 
mittee. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 





















Cupseing, Public Utility Commissions Fixing 


uilding Construction Costs 


Resolution No. 89-—By Delegate D, O. 
Collins of the Michigan State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Interstate Public Utilities 
Corporations coming under United States 
Department of Commerce regulations are 
operating in various States building opera- 
tions, assigning this construction work to 
their own construction organization without 
competitive figures being received by which 
the public may determine whether or not 
these construction costs are properly fixed 
costs; and 

WHEREAS, Various State public utility 
commissions fix the rates chargeable to the 
users of these corporations’ products on the 
basis of the amounts invested in their va- 
rious operations; and 

WHEREAS, It is generally conceded that 
it is good governmental policy to have all 
pubile construction submitted for competi- 
tive bids; and 

WHEREAS, The United States Senate has 
ordered an investigation of public utility 
corporations by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, through its officers and Ex- 
ecutive Council, make an examination of 
the abuse of the rights of the public Ad 
these corporations and urge that the Fed- 
eral Government make or cause to be made 
such regulations as will cause the rate-fixing 
bodies of the several States to discontinue 
the setting up of building construction costs 
that are not arrived at by competitive bids. 

In relation to Resolution No. 89, your 
Committee desires to point out that the 
subject matter to which the resolution re- 
fers is not under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. The resolution there- 
fore proposes, as a remedy for the condi- 


tion complained of, a procedure that is im- 
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possible. For this reason the 
recommends that the 
concurred in. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Committee 
resolution be non- 


Request of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers for Support in Their Struggle 
Against the United States Stee 
Corporation and the National 
Erectors’ Association 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegates P. 2 
Morrin, Edward Ryan, M. J. Conley and F. 
M. Moyer, of the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers: 


WHEREAS, The International Associa- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers and our affiliated local unions have 
been engaged for almost a quarter of a 
century in a strenuous struggle against the 
United States Steel Corporation and the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association whose efforts 
have been constantly: centered upon our 
organization for the avowed purposes of 
destroying it and its usefulness and in 
their efforts to prevent the organization 
of the men engaged in the work of our 
trade, especially in the steel erection in- 
dustry; and 


WHEREAS, In the furtherance of these 
efforts to destroy our organization and to 
oom its progress, every possible effort 
as been made by our enemies to misrepre- 
sent our organization, its policies and pur- 
poses, our officials and their activities, 
through false and misleading propaganda 
scattered broadcast throughout our coun- 
try through the various enemy agents, pub- 
licity agencies and speakers under their 
domination and influence; and 


WHEREAS, A determined effort to fur- 
ther these destructive tactics has been 
made through enemy agents, stool pigeons, 
spies, radicals and propagandists within 
our ranks by their boring from within tac- 
tics, and through outlaw groups and se- 
cessionists masquerading as independent 
unions whose chief object appears to be to 
destroy our organization, its wages and 
conditions, and to obstruct the legitimate 
organizing of the men of our trade in the 
steel erection industry; and 


WHEREAS, Our organization has had to 
meet many attacks made by our enemies 
through the courts such as injunction and 
damage suits, etc., all of which has cost 
our organization enormous sums of money, 
as well as time and effort to properly de- 
fend and protect our membership against 
these many attacks; and 


WHEREAS, Our organization is fully de- 
termined to continue this struggle for their 
economic rights and in the furtherance of 
this purpose the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers at 
its last convention held in September, 1928, 
almost unanimously voted to assess the 
sum of $2 per month on each member for 
the next four years or longer if necessary 
in order that our organization may be in a 
position to carry on an aggressive cam- 
paign to organize the men of our trade 
and to successfully defend our organiza- 


| 
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tion against the many destructive forces 
and tactics of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the National Erectors’ Associa- 
tion and other non-union concerns; and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor through its officials, affiliated bodies, 
international unions and their officials can 
greatly assist our organization in our ef- 
forts to overcome these many attacks and 
obstacles to the progress of our organiza- 
tion which likewise affects the entire labor 
movement; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor pledge their full support, aid 
and co-operation to the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers to carry on their fight against these de- 
structive and un-American forces who seek 
to misreprescnt organized labor at every op- 
portunity and -vho deny to their employes 
the rights of o.zanization and collective 
bargaining, and tha. the officials and rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and all international unions and their 
officials, as well as the labor press be 
urgently requested to render every possible 
assistance to our organization in this strug- 
gle and that a determined and aggressive 
effort be made to investigate and bring to 
light the despicable, destructive and un- 
American tactics and practices of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation and the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association, as well as 
their discriminations against our organiza- 
tions and against fair employers of our 
members who experience great difficulty in 
securing contracts and materials unless 
same are to be erected under non-union 
conditions. 


Your committee is in full accord with 
Resolution No. 90. The anti-union atti- 
tude of the United States Steel Corporation 
and the National Erectors’ Association is 
well known. The International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
whose members ate engaged in the work 
of handling and erecting structural iron 
and steel, are constantly subjected to the 
unfair tactics of these two powerful an- 
tagonists. Not only are efforts constantly 
being made to destroy the union by seeking 
to prevent the members from obtaining 
employment unless they surrender their 
memberships, but contractors employing 
union men are frequently hampered in se- 
curing the necessary materials and sup- 
plies. In other words, the union and con- 
tractors which employ the members of the 
union, are frequently subjected to a boy- 
cott by firms which loudly proclaim that 
they are against all boycotts. Every effort 
should be made to make this fact known 
to the public. 


The International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers is entitled to 


« boycott against organized labor, 
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and should receive the earnest and whole- 
hearted support of the entire trade union 
movement in its efforts to expose the ne- 
farious practices which are now prevalent in 
the industry. The International Associa- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers is also entitled to and should receive 
the hearty support of all trade unionists 
in the effort which that organization is 
making to extend union conditions through- 
out the industry. The great and powerful 
steel corporation gives its support to the 
National Erectors’ Association in the fight 
against the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers and 
that organization therefore must be aided 
and encouraged by the affiliated national 
and international unions of every craft in 
order that it may survive and make prog- 
ress against the onslaught of its enemies, 
who are also the enemies of all other trade 
unionists. 

Included among the unfair tactics used 
against the union are not only the prac- 
tices of attempting to prevent its members 
from obtaining employment, and prevent- 
ing union employers from obtaining con- 
tracts and materials, but injunctions and 
other means of litigation are resorted to 
in order to harass the union and its mem- 
bers. It is a matter in which all unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and, indeed, all liberty loving 
citizens must be vitally interested. The 
International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers will continue to 
remain firm in its stand for justice and 
a square deal to all concerned. 

Your committee recommends the adop- 
tion of Resolution No. 90. 

President Green: The Chair wishes to 
take advantage of this opportunity to say 
just a few words. The Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ organization is strug- 
gling with a powerful association of em- 
ployers called The National Erectors’ As- 
sociation. This organization is uncom- 
promisingly hostile to trade unionism, and 
particularly to the Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers’ organization. This Associa- 
tion goes so far as to require, in many 
instances, so | am informed, that a con- 
tractor purchasing structural steel for the 
erection of a bulding must agree that only 
non-union men will be employed in the erec- 
tion of that structural steel before they 
will agree to supply the steel. That is a 
and so 
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the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
are contending vigorously with this power- 
ful employers’ organization called the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association. 


Many contractors who are fair to or- 
ganized labor and who wish to employ union 
men in the erection of structural steel are 
refused material because they employ only 
union labor. It is difficult: to reconcile 
this attitude of a powerful corporation and 
its decision to oppose union labor through 
the use of a boycott with some decisions 
of the courts which hold members of or- 
ganized labor in contempt because they, in 
order to protect their interests, on some 
occasions resort, allegedly, to the use of the 
boycott. 


The Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers is determined to fight this association. 
It has expended thousands of dollars in 
fighting injunctions and employing attor- 
neys. It has now levied an assessment of 
two dollars a member upon the members 
of the organization for a period of four 
years in order to carry on this fight. I 
wanted to bring this to the attention of 
the delegates because I regard it as a very 
important matter. I consider the action 
of the National Erectors’ Association as an 
encroachment upon the liberities and rights 
of free Americans, as a transgression upon 
all the rights that we hold so dear here 
in America. We cannot and we will not 
humbly submit to this action of the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Urging Investigation of the Vestris Disaster 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Paul Scharrenberg, Victor A. 
Olander, International Seamen's Union of 
America: 


WHEREAS, The information concerning 
the recent foundering of the Steamship Ves- 
tris, as brought out by the public investi- 
gation now in progress in New York, indi- 
cates that the vessel was permitted to 
leave port with at least one of her cargo 
or coal ports in such defective condition 
that it became damaged or broken when 
an attempt was made to close it, a condi- 
tion which could only have resulted from 
carelessness and neglect over a long period 
of time during which there ought to have 
been several inspections of the vessel by 
government authority; and 


WHEREAS, The failure of enforcing the 
section of the Seamen's Act requiring a 
given percentage of skilled men in the deck 
crew, made it possible for the Steamship 
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Vestris to leave New York with an ineffi- 
cient crew; and 


WHEREAS, Rumors are current to the 
effect that the delay in sending out the 
proper distress signals by the master was 
due to an order from the steamship com- 
any’s office, informing him that tugs had 
Con engaged to go to the rescue under , 
contract at a stipulated contract price in 
order to save the salvage which would en- 
sue if the rescue were made by other 
means; and 


WHEREAS, The practice of denying shi 
masters the right to proceed in eanned wit 
their own best judgment in emergencies 
involving safety of life and property at 
sea is widespread; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Forty-eighth annual con- 
vention assembled hereby urges the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to immediate- 
z institute a searching investigation, 
through the Department of Justice as well 
as the Department of Commerce, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth of the 
claim now being made along the water- 
front in New York, that the owners or man- 
agers of the Steamship Vestris sought to 
avoid the cost of salvage by engaging tugs 
of the Merritt Chapman Company to pro- 
ceed to the rescue of the Vestris for a stipu- 
lated contract price and that it was for 
that reason that the sending of distress sig- 
nals were delayed. 


The committee recommends concurrence 
in Resolution No. 91. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


United States Should Enforce Maritime 
Laws Upon Foreign Vessels To Avert 
. Sea Disasters 


Resolution No. 92—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Paul Scharrenberg and Victor A. 
Olander, International Seamen’s Union of 
America. 


WHEREAS, The recent foundering of the 
manne Vestris with a reported loss of 
one hundred and ten human lives is plainly 
the result of a disregard of safety regula- 
tions and laws by two governments, namely, 
the United States and Great Britain, in that 
if any part of the reports concerning the 
improper condition of the vessel's hull, ap- 

liances and equipment and crews are true, 

th governments failed to make the in- 
spections which the laws of both countries 
provide for; and 


WHEREAS, The Steamship Vestris, 
sheen of British register, was not engaged 
in G@ny trade to any British port but was 
Operated in the trade between New York 
and South America and it is therefore clear 
that the major responsibility for the in- 
spection of the ship, and the enforcement 
of safety laws and regulations were upon 
the Government of the United States; and 

_ WHEREAS, The yespensteitity for this 
disregard of law must also rest in part upon 
American shipping interests which have 
carried on a nation wide propaganda 
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through American newspapers to mislead 
the public into a belief that such laws as 
the Seamen’s Act was applicable only to 
American vessels and not to foreign ves- 
sels; and 

WHEREAS, Such laws do apply to such 
foreign vessels as the Steamship Vestris, 
and the enforcement of this law would have 
prevented the disaster; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in Forty-eighth Annual Con- 
vention, does hereby call upon the people 
of the United States to insist that the laws 
enacted by Congress as applicable to for- 
eign vessels shall hereafter be enforced and 
that the present policy of permitting for- 
eign ships to operate out of American har- 
bors in violation of law shall cease forth- 
with; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the chambers of commerce 
of the various industrial centers and to all 
city central bodies and state federations of 
organized labor and to the press. 


The Committee recommends that Resolu- 
tion No. 92 be concurred in. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Statement of Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Favoring Putting Chinese Under the 
Quota Law 

Resolution No. 93—By Delegates Andrew 
Furuseth, Paul Scharrenberg and Victor A. 
Olander, International Seamen’s Union of 
America. 

WHEREAS, William N. Smelser, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, speaking at an anni- 
versary dinner of the Chinese-American 
Citizens Alliance in New York, on October 
7, 1928, declared that the Department of 
Labor is in favor of so amending the im- 
migration law as to permit American born 
Chinese to bring in wives from China; and 


WHEREAS, The said Mr. Smelser further 
declared that he “favored extending the 
resent quota law to the Chinese,"’ the in- 
erence being that a public utterance of 
this character would not be made without 
approval of his superior; and 


WHEREAS, An amendment to the Immi- 
gration law permitting American born Chi- 
nese to bring in Chinese wives would nec- 
essarily mean that similar privileges would 
have to be given to American born Jap- 
anese, and in fact to all American citizens 
whether native born or naturalized; and 


WHEREAS, Quota for China on the pres- 
ent basis of two per cent of the soseign 
born 1890 census, would admit over 2,000 
Chinese per year; also such quota could 
not be granted to China without disagree- 
able consequences unless it were granted 
to all the races of Asia; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the Forty-eighth Annual 

mvention of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled at New Orleans, Louis- 
jana, November 19, 1928, that we respect- 
fully request the Honorable James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, to publicly repudiate 
the remarks of Mr. William Smelser, his 
assistant, referred to herein, and published 
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in the New York Times of October 8, 1928, 
Your Committee recommends concurrence 
in Resolution No. 93. 
The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Resolution No. 94— By Delegates Patrick 
E, Gorman and Dennis Lane, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America. 


WHEREAS, There is a local union of 
Jewish Meat Cutters in New York City 
which was chartered by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen as 
Local 234, and which for the past several 
years has operated independent of any con- 
nection with the American Federation of 
Labor; and 


WHEREAS, This organization is affili- 
ated with the Hebrew Trades of New York 
and its Business Manager is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the said organization, in violation 
of the understanding existing between the 
Hebrew Trades and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; and 


WHEREAS, Recently some assistance 
has been given this organization by offi- 
cials of the Federation in adjusting spme 
internal dissension, in all probability with- 
out the knowledge that the union is a se- 
ceding one from our international organiza- 
tion; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil of this Federation use, through the cus- 
tomary channels, its influence in bringing 
this local union back into the international 
movement and that no further service be 
given by the Federation's officials until 
_ has been accomplished; and, be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, In the event that the local 
union refuses to reaffiliate with the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America that the pro- 
per officials of this Federation be instructed 
to have the Hebrew Trades sever all con- 
eemeee with this local until same has been 
one. 


The Committee recommends that Resolu- 
No. 94 be referred to the Executive Council 
with instructions to take such steps as, in 
the judgment of the Council, will safeguard 
the interests of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Chairman Woll: This completes the re- 
port of the Committee, with the exception 
of a formal resolution to be reported at the 
close of the Convention. The report is 
signed by all the members- of the Commit- 


tee. 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
Chairman. 
VICTOR A. OLANDER, 
Secretary. 
G. W. PERKINS, 
A. A. MYRUP, 
J. A. FRANKLIN, 
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OHN L. LEWIS, 
HAS. L. BAINE, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
DAVE EVANS, 
. J. MORRIN, 
. LINDELOF, 
P. HOWARD, 


. a 
re E 
WALTER V. PRICE, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
Chairman Woll: I move the adoption of 
the report of the Committee as a whole. 
The motion was seconded and adopted by 


unanimous vote. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAWS 


Treasurer Ryan, Chairman of the Com- 


mittee, reported as follows: Your Committee 
on Laws has considered all the subject mat- 
ters submitted to it in this Convention, 
and the report will now be made by the 
distinguished Secretary of our Committee, 
Brother James O'Connell. 

Secretary O’Connell reported as follows: 


. 


Proposing Amending Constitutional Pro- 


visions Governing Consideration 
of Grievances 
Resolution No. I1—By Delegate Albert M. 
Anderson, of the Paving Cutters’ Union of 
the United States and Canada. 


Article 3, Section 11, to read: Any 
grievance decided by a previous Conven- 
iton can be reconsidered if a majority of 
the delegates voting are in favor. 


If any union has any grievance, the same 
to be considered regardless of whether or 
not the parties involved have tried to solve 
the difficulties. 


The present provision of the Constitution, 
Article III, Section 11, requires that before 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall consider any griev- 
ances, the parties thereto must have first 
held a conference and attempted to adjust 
the same themselves. 

It is obvious that in the consideration of 
a dispute no progress can be made except 
with the attention and co-operation of the 
organizations in interest. The American 
Federation of Labor may properly render 
a decision only after every effort has been 
exhausted by the organizations in interest 
to reach an adjustment. The procedure of 
the American Federation of Labor in acting 
upon grievances is founded upon the law 
of the American Federation of Labor which 
guarantees the autonomous rights of the 
organizations involved. These rights can- 
not be set aside. 

We therefore recommend nonconcurrence 
in the resolution. 
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The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Preset Aanetine the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Constitution To Provide 
That Amendments May Be Adopt- 
ed by a Majority Vote 


Resolution No. 2—By Delegate Albert M. 
Anderson, of the Paving Cutters’ Union of 
the United States and Canada. 


Article 16, to read: This Constitution 
can be amended or altered only at the regu- 
lar session of the Convention, and to do 
so, it shall require a majority vote of all 
delegates voting. 


The present clause of the Constitution, 
Article XVI, provides that it shall require 
a two-thirds vote to amend the Constitu- 
tion. Adherence to the laws of our organ- 
ization depends upon the good-will and sup- 
port of our affiliated organizations. This 
is more fully assured: where the laws ex- 
press the sentiment and convictions of the 
larger majority. The two-thirds policy is 
followed by practically every responsible 
parliamentary body. 

Your Committee therefore recommends 
nonconcurrence in this resolution. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Proposing that Affiliated Unions Make Pro- 
visions in Their Trade Agreements 
Which Will Reserve the Right 


To Declare Sympathetic 
Strikes 


Resolution No. 3—By Delegate Albert M. 
Anderson, of the Paving Cutters’ Union of 
the United States and Canada. 


New Article to read: All National and 
International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to incorpo- 
rate the following article in all agreements 
to be signed after January |, 29: 


“(Name of Union) reserves the right to 
call a member or members out on strike 
if it be proven that said member or mem- 
bers are used to defeat any member or 
body of members on strike either of their 
own union or a sister organization.” 


The national and international organiza- 
tions have the sole authority to determine 
the provisions of agreements for their re- 
spective trades. 

Your Committee, therefore, recommends 
nonconcurrence in this resolution. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Proposing That Affiliation of Local Unions 
with Central Bodies Be Made 
Mandatory 


Resolution No. 12—By Delegate James P. 
Sheehan, of the Federated Trades Council 
of Milwaukee. 


WHEREAS, The Federated Trades Coun- 
cil of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, recognizes the 
fact that only through united efforts can 
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organized labor succeed in its onward 
= toward a more humane civilization; 
an 

WHEREAS, We believe that greater prog- 
ress could be made and greater benefits be 
derived by the Central Bodies if the word 
“compel” be substituted for the word “in- 
struct” at the end of line three (3), Sec- 
tion two (2) of Article XI of the American 
Federation of Labor Constitution, so that 
the said section would then read as follows: 

ARTICLE XI—Local Central Bodies—Sec- 
tion 2. It shall be the duty of all National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to COMPEL 
their local unions to join chartered Central 
Labor Bodies, Departments and State Fed- 
erations in their vicinity where such exist. 
Similar instructions shall be given by the 
American Federation of Labor to all trade 
and federal labor unions under its jurisdic- 
tion; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Federated Trades 
Council of Milwaukee, at a regular meeting 
held October 17, 1928, petitions the Forty- 
eighth Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to make such change in the 
Constitution, as it can only result in the 
building up of Central Bodies, as they are 
an important component part in improving 
the toilers’ economic conditions in their 
locality. 

The Constitution, Article XI, Section 2, 
states that it shall be the duty of all na- 
tional and international unions affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor to in- 
struct their local unions to join chartered 
central bodies and state federations of 
labor in their vicinity where such exist. The 
laws of the American Federation of Labor 
guarantee the right of autonomy to each 
national and international organization, and 
under these laws we have no authority to 
require affiliated national and international 
unions to compel their local unions to join 
central and state bodies. 

We therefore recommend nonconcurrence 
in the resolution. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Proposing That Resolutions May Be Intro- 
duced at Any Time During the 
Convention 

Resolution No. 15—By Delegate Albert M. 
Anderson, of the Paving Cutters’ Union of 
the United States and Canada. 


Article III, Section 5, to read: Resolutions 
of any racter or proposals for changes 
in this Constitution can be introduced at 
any time during the Convention. 


The present clause in the Constitution, 
Article Ill, Section 5, provides that resolu- 
tions of any character or proposition for 
changes cannot be introduced after the 
second day's session except by unanimous 
consent. 


Report oF PRocEEDINGS 


It is the opinion of the Committee that 
the present limitation of time is necessary 
to the prompt organization of the work of 
the Convention and for the expediting of its 
business. 


We therefore nonconcur in this recom- 
mendation. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Proposing That State Federations of Labor 
Have Authority To Determine Basis of 
Representation in Their Conven- 
tions 


Resolution No. 39—By R. W. Story, Dele- 
gate, Alabama State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor fails to specify 
the number of delegates allowed the in- 
dividual state federations, to State Federa- 
tion conventions; and 


WHEREAS, It is the belief and opinion 
of the Executive Board members of the Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor that it is 
to the best interest of the labor forces 
of the State to have as large a delegation 
to the conventions as possible, in order 
that the public at large may recognize and 
segments the strength of organized labor; 
an 


WHEREAS, The per capita tax of the 
State Federation will of necessity depreciate, 
where Central Bodies and State Councils, 
etc., are restricted in the number of dele- 
gates; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates from the 
Alabama State Federation of Labor, the 
Central Labor Unions and other delegates 
from Alabama to the American Federation 
of Labor Convention at New Orleans, La., 
request of the American Federation, that 
the individual State Federations be permit- 
ted to fix the representation to their con- 
ventions as they see fit, and that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Convention incor- 
porate definite instructions pertaining to 
this matter in the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


The understanding of your Committee is 
that this resolution seeks to allow central 


bodies more than one delegate in the con- 
ventions of the State Federations of Labor. 


The representation of central bodies is 
in the nature of a dual representation by 
reason of the fact that these central bodies 
comprise the local unions that have author- 
ity to be represented directly in the State 
Federations of Labor. The more generally 
that the membership of the local unions can 
be brought into contact with the work of 
the State Federations of Labor, the greater 
will be the interest in and support of the 
work of these organizations. This can be 
promoted only by the direct representation 
of the local unions in the State Federations 
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of Labor and all possible effort should be 
concentrated to this end. 

We recommend nonconcurrence in the 
resolution. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

For the purpose of facilitating the work 
of the Executive Officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and in order that sound 
investments surrounded by proper safe- 
guards might be made of the funds of the 
American Federation of Labor the commit- 
tee recommends the following amendments 
to the Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Amend Section 1 of Article VIII under 
the caption ‘Duties of Treasurer” by insert- 
ing in line 5 after the word “labor” the fol- 
lowing: “The Executive Council shall ap- 
point three of its members as a Finance 
Committee and this Finance Committee 
with the Treasurer shall be clothed with 
authority to invest the surplus funds of the 
Federation in sound securities or to deposit 
same in bank or banks in interest-bearing 
certificates of deposit.” 

In line 7 after the word “be” insert the 
words “invested in sound securities or shall 
be.” 

In line 10 after the word “labor” insert 
the words “as directed by the Finance Com- 
mittee and must be covered by insurance.” 

In line 12 after the word “President” in- 
sert the words “‘or his authorized agent” 
and after the word “Federation” in the 
same line insert the words “or his author- 
ized agent.” 

In line 14 after the word “certificates” 
insert the words “interest-bearing securi- 
ties.” 

In line 15 instead of the words “six 
months” substitute the words “interest pay- 
ment period.” 

In line 20 after the word “‘deposit’’ insert 
the words “or invested in interest-bearing 
securities.” 

Amend Section 2 of Article VIII by in- 
serting after the word “President” in line 
3 the words “or his authorized agent’ and 
after the word “Secretary” in line 4 the 
words “or his authorized agent.” 

Sections | and 2 of Article VIII as amend- 
ed will read as follows: 


Section 1. The Treasurer shall receive 
and take charge of all moneys, property, 
and securities of the Federation delivered 
to him by the Secretary or other officers 
of the American Federation of Labor. The 
Executive Council shall appoint three of its 
members as a Finance Committee and this 


Finance Committee with the Treasurer shall 
be clothed with authority to invest the sur- 
plus funds of the Federation in sound secur- 
ities or to deposit same in bank or banks 
in interest-bearing certificates of deposit. 
All funds of the American Federation of 
Labor exceeding fifteen thousand dollars 
shall be invested in sound securities or shall 
be deposited by the Treasurer in bank or 
banks on interest bearing certificates of de- 
posit in the name of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as directed by the Finance 
Committee and must be covered by insur- 
ance, and in order to be cashed shall re- 
quire the signatures of the Treasurer, the 
President or his authorized agent, and Sec- 
retary of the Federation or his authorized 
agent. The Treasurer shall collect the in- 
terest on all such certificates, interest-bear- 
ing securities or other deposit at the ex- 
Piration of each interest payment period 
and pay the same over to the Secretary. 

e Treasurer shall deposit in open account 
in bank, or banks, in the name of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor as Treasurer, all 
amounts in his possession not on certifi- 
cates of deposit or invested in interest- 
bearing securities, and before any money 
thus deposited can be drawn each check 
shall be signed by him as Treasuer. A 
copy of this section shall be forwarded by 
the President of the Federation to each 
bank upon which the Federation holds cer- 
tificates of deposit. 

Section 2. The Treasurer shall pay, 
through the Secretary, all warrants regular- 
ly drawn on him, signed by the President 
or his authorized agent, and countersigned 
by the Secretary or his authorized agent, 
as required by this Constitution, and none 
others. 


Secretary O'Connell: This provides for 
taking care of an advisory committee to 
advise with the Treasurer about investment 
of the funds of the American Federation of 
Labor. It provides that the President and 
Secretary, who may be away from their of- 
fices at times, may officially authorize a 
representative at headquarters to sign these 
vouchers for them, so that there may be no 
delay in carrying on the business of the 
American Federation of Labor. Other than 
this, the sections are just straightened out 
in conformity with that particular thing 
in mind, and straightened out in other 
points in order that there may be no con- 
flictions. 

Delegate Flore, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes: As the section reads you are not 
adjusting that matter because it still leaves 
it in the hands of the Secretary to decide 
what money he wants to turn over and 
what money he wants to retain for the use 
of the Federation. The law should read that 
all moneys of the Federation should be 
turned over to the Treasurer. 

Secretary O’Connell: All moneys are 
turned over with the exception that the Sec- 
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retary is allowed to retain two thousand 
dollars to pay running expenses. 

Secretary Morrison: Under the Consti- 
tution the Secretary retains two thousand 
dollars to pay running expenses. He re- 
tains that each month. I turn over all the 
receipts received each month to the Treasur- 
er, but I pay the expenses that are in- 
curred during the month and in lieu of the 
money that is paid out I turn over vouch- 
ers, signed by the President and Secretary, 
which the Treasurer receives as cash. If 
we receive more money than we expend | 
send the check for that amount to the 
Treasurer and the vouchers. If the ex- 
penses exceed the receipts | send the vou- 
chers for the expenses to the Treasurer. 
If the receipts are $4,000, or $2,000 more 
than the expenses, the Treasurer sends back 
that $2,000 to the Secretary, so that he 
will have that sum in the bank commenc- 
ing each month. All the receipts are sent 
to the Treasurer in the shape of checks 
or vouchers. 

Delegate Flore: Is the Treasurer of the 
Federation simply the custodian of the sur- 
plus funds, or does he function as the 
Treasurer of the Federation? 

President Green: So far as 1 know he 
functions as the Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Delegate Flore: My understanding is 
that the Treasurer gets each month a vou- 
cher and a receipt showing that that vou- 
cher has been paid by the Secretary, and 
whatever excess moneys the Secretary does 
not pay out are turned over to the Treasur- 
er by check from the Secretary. The Treas- 
urer signs no checks except where there 
is a deficit of expenditures over the re- 
ceipts, and then the Secretary makes a 
request of the so-called Treasurer for suf- 
ficient money to pay these bills. Ihe Treas- 
urer handles no monies at all except what 
is in excess of the amount of money neces- 
sary to carry on the business of the Fed- 
eration; in other words, if we have an ex- 
penditure of $10,000 a month the Secre- 
tary pays out that $10,000 a month if he 
has sufficient funds, and then forwards to 
the Treasurer vouchers for that amount of 
money, with the bills showing those 
amounts have been paid. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Secretary O'Connell: You are practical- 
ly correct. The Treasurer now has $290,- 
000 in his hands. Surely a man carrying 
that amount must be Treasurer. 


Report oF PRocEEDINGS 


Delegate Clarke, Flint Glass Workers, 
asked with regard to the insurance of the 


funds, and if the arrangement suggested 
by the committee would not add additional 
bonding expense to the Federation if the 
President and Secretary should authorize 
some one to act in their stead. 

Secretary O'Connell replied that it might 
add some slight cost, but that has not been 
determined. 

Delegate Clarke suggested that the funds 
of the Federation be submitted to bids the 
same as public funds. 

Secretary O'Connell: That is a very 
good suggestion for the Finance Committee 
if it is created. 

Delegate Clarke: We carried bonds up- 
on the officers of our organization for a 
good many years and our bonds were abso- 
lutely valueless. When I became the Sec- 
retary of the organization I refused to pay 
any further premiums because the bonding 
company told me the bonds were valueless 
and they would not pay if anything trans- 
pired to cause a deficit. You had better 
be cautious about who is delegated to act 
as the representative of another, because, 
in my judgment, you will have to pay an 
additional premium on the bond. 

Secretary O'Connell: That is true. 

The report of the committee was adopted 
by 184 in the affirmative to 23 in the nega- 
tive. 

Secretary O'Connell: In the preparation 
of its report the Committee on Laws gave 
careful attention to the recommendations 
of former Treasurer Tobin which are to be 
found on Pages 18 to 21 of the First Day’s 
Proceedings. In weighing all these recom- 
mendations in the balance of our honest 
judgment, we were reminded of the fact that 
for 48 years, ever since the organization of 
the American Federation of Labor in 1881, 
there has been included in the Executive 
Staff of the American Federation of Labor 
a President, Secretary and Treasurer. At 
no time during this long period of years did 
the American Federation of Labor sustain 
any loss of its funds nor has the work of 
the movement been hampered or injured 
because of the composition of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor's official family. 

The office of Treasurer existed during all 
the half century of official service rendered 
by the late President Gompers. It is a 
traditional office created and maintained 


by the pioneers of our great movement, and 
for that reason there is associated with it 
the tender memories of official service and 
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heroic sacrifices made by the officers and that is already in print and which shall 


members in bygone days. 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
there is no more reason for the abolition 
of the office of Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor and the creation of 
an additional Vice-President now than 
there was five, ten or twenty years ago. 
We feel that the Executive Council may as 
well be composed of a President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer and eight Vice-Presidents, 
as to be composed of a President, a Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and nine Vice-Presidents. In 
either case the number of members of the 
Executive Council would be the same. 

The report of the Committee was adopted 
by a vote of 152 in the affirmative to 11 
in the negative. 

Secretary O'Connell: This concludes the 
report of the committee, which is signed 


MARTIN F. RYAN, 
Chairman, 
JAMES O'CONNELL, 


Secretary, 

DENNIS LANE, 
L. D. BLAND, 
A. J. KUGLER, 
THOMAS McMAHON, 
CHARLES ANDERSON, 
FRANK DOYLE, 
WM. LYONS, 
WILLIAM TRACY, 
CHARLES W. FREY, 
PAUL SCHARRENBERG 
ABRAHAM KATOVSKY, 
R. H. BURDETTE, 
LEON WORTHALL, 
WM. ROONEY, 
MAX ZARITSKY. 

Committee on Laws. 


Secretary O'Connell: I move _ concur- 
rence in the report of the committee as a 
whole, and that the Constitution, as amend- 
ed, be adopted by the convention. 

The motion was adopted by unanimous 
vote. 

President Green: This committee is dis- 
charged with the thanks of the convention. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE 

COUNCIL’S REPORT 

Delegate Clarke, Secretary of the commit- 
tee, reported as follows: 

Mature consideration has been given to 
each subject referred to this Committee 
and hearings were granted where necessary 
in order to secure enlightenment on prob- 
lems under consideration. 

In presenting our report we deem it ad- 
visable to omit repeating any part of the 
already printed record of this convention; 
that is, we shall purposely omit reading or 
submitting for print any part of the report 
of the Executive Council or any resolution 


form a part of the permanent proceedings 
of this convention. We reason that to du- 
plicate by reproducing and reprinting, as a 
rule, only serves to clutter up the proceed- 
ings, makes the record cumbersome, cre- 
ates additional and unnecessary expense, 
wastes our time in reading and printing and 
no good purpose served. 

In lieu cf reproducing the already printed 
record we shall merely refer to it in a way 
that the subject matter can be readily 
found and properly connected with a mini- 
mum of time and more satisfaction. 


Teamsters—Railway Clerks 


From page 65 of the Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to this convention we gather 
the knowledge that the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks has been reinstated into com- 
plete affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Circumstances have arisen 
in this case since the reinstatement which 
compels your committee to give a review 
of the history of this controversy thus: 

In 1924 a jurisdictional dispute arose. 
Complaint was properly made and investi- 
gations and conferences held and on page 
84 of the proceedings of the 1924 conven- 
tion will be found a decision reading: 

“That jurisdiction over the men involved 
in this dispute properly belongs to the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica; that both organizations be notified to 
this effect and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks be instructed to disassociate from 
its membership all drivers, chauffeurs, sta- 
blemen and garage employes who are not 
mechanics and helpers (the term —— 
meaning all men who load and unload 
wagons and trucks), by transferring _them 
to the International Brotherhod of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America, or disassociate them from mem- 
bership in the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks.” 

During the year that followed no effort 
was made by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks te conform to the foregoing deci- 
sion. Failure to observe the mandate of 
the El Paso convention was reviewed at 
the Atlantic City Convention in 1925 re- 
sulting in that convention authorizing the 
Executive Council to insist on the decision 
of the previous convention being adhered 
to or the charter of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks should be suspended and 
on January 25, 1926, the rule of suspension 
was applied. 

Your Committee at this convention were 
advised that while the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks has been reinstated, still the 
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decision of the American Federation of La- 
bor has not been put into operation. An 
extended hearing was held during which 
time the representatives of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks were 
given ample opportunity to present their 
views. 


This Committe listened with attention to 
all that was said, heard correspondence 
read, incidents related, troubles with em- 
ployers referred to, future difficulties an- 
ticipated and out of it all your Committee 
has reached the following conclusions: 


1. That the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks was reinstated to membership in 
the American Federation of Labor with the 
belief that the contents of a letter that 
five of its officers had signed constituted 
an ag-eement. 


2. That the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks later canceled the letter, which let- 
ter was interpreted to mean an agreement. 

3. This Committee recognizes that the 
decision appearing on page 84 of the pro- 
ceedings of the El Paso convention is still 
the law and that the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
have jurisdiction over drivers, chauffeurs, 
stablemen and garage employes (who are 
not mechanics) and helpers, and that we 
reaffirm that decision. 


Report oF PRocEEDINGS 








4. That we now urge the Executive 
Council to arrange for a conference of the 
representatives of these two organizations 
to be held at a time agreeable to both par- 
ties with the hope of having an under- 
standing reached that will settle this con- 
troversy. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Boilermakers—Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers 

On pages 66 to 68 of the report of the 
Executive Council appears a review of the 
controversy that existed between these twe 
organizations, as weil as a copy of the 
agreement that terminated this dispute. 
We congratulate the contending parties on 
their accomplishment and express the hope 
that the provisions of their agreement will 
be carried out in a manner that will re- 
flect credit on those who were instrumental 
in bringing such a happy conclusion to a 
problem that had divided the energies of 
the membership of these two organizations. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

At 12:45 Vice-President Woll moved to 
suspend the rules and remain in session 
one-half hour in order to complete the re- 
port of the committee. The motion was 
seconded but not carried. : 

At 12:45 the convention was adjourned 
to 2 o'clock p. m. of the same day. 


Seventh Day---Tuesday Afternoon Session 


The Convention was called to order at 

2:30 o'clock p. m by President Green. 
Absentees 

Greenfield, McCarthy (W.), Horn, Zarit- 
sky, Stetsky, Gmeiner, Gillot, Brock, Bock, 
Rose, Towle, Ford, Kelly (M. J.), Hannah, 
Sullivan (H. W.), Gausman, Jewell, Taylor, 
Johnson (E. A.), Ross, Ely, Barry, Iglesias, 
Hatch, McConaughey, Thiemonge, Cabral, 
Stewart (R. G.), Johnson (J. W.), Amie, 
Diffee, Augustino, Dempsey, Menton, Birth- 
right, Purcell, Herder, Bower, Graeser, Mc- 
Kenna, Trimmer, Walsh, Hunt, Saylor, Mit- 
chell (T.), Beard, Albert, Clark, Mezzacapo, 
Mullen, Gallagher (P.), Werkmeister, Stahl, 
Campbell (A. C.), McCarthy (D. D.), Fuchs, 


Tuggle, Borris, Latham, McElligott, Hill, 
Calvin, Rohrmoser, Powers, Elliott. 
Communications 
Secretary Morrison read the following 
communications: 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 27, 1928. 
Frank Morrison, 
Secretary American Federation of Labor, 
New Orleans, La. 


Chattanooga Trades and Labor Council 
sends fraternal greetings and wishes much 
good for the labor movement from your de- 
liberations. They extend to the Executive 
Board a most cordial invitation to visit us 
on your return trip from the Convention. 


CHATTANOOGA TRADES AND LABOR 
COUNCIL, 


MATT GERLACH, Secy. 


Sacramento, Calif., Nov. 27, 1928. 
American Federation of Labor. 
New Orleans, La. 


Congratulations upon your decision that 
Latin America be placed under same immi- 
gration quota as Europe. Recent unemploy- 
ment statistics indicated number jobless 
Americans approximately equal number 
Mexican peons here. Vast majority here 
illegally. Dare we suggest experience last 
Congress disclosed organized greed power- 
fully intrenched. Will you not maintain 
strong, well-informed group at Washington 
until passage Box Bill is secured. 


IMMIGRATION STUDY COMMISSION. 
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President Green: The Chair desires to 
submit a supplemental report of the Execu- 
tive Council which contains the report of the 
fraternal delegate to the Canadian Trade 
and Labor Congress, which was held in 
Toronto, Canada, last September. This will 
be included as part of today’s proceedings. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COUNCIL 


Conforming to established procedure, we 
herewith submit to you the following report 
of the Fraternal Delegate to the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress: 


New OrleAns, La., November 19, 1928. 

To the Officers and Delegates to the Forty- 
eighth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor: 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada con- 
yooee at Toronto, Canada, on September 10, 


Dr. Forbes Godfrey, Minister of Health 
and Labor, welcomed the delegates on _be- 
half of the Ontario Government. Dr. God- 
frey discussed social legislation, including 
Mothers’ Allowances. : 

The credentials of 247 delegates were*ap- 
proved. The Committee on Credentials sus- 
tained the Executive Council's protest 
against the seating of John McDonald, rep- 
resenting the District Council of Toronto, 
on the ground that he assisted in_organiz- 
ing the Communist party. The Executive 
Council submitted documentary evidence in 
support of its position. McDonald was al- 
lowed to address the convention and ac- 
knowledged he is secretary of the Commun- 
a ene of Canada. “I am proud of it,” he 
said. 

The report of the Credential Committee 
was wae by a vote of 223 to 21 

The Secretary reported that the Congress 
has 1,396 affiliates, with a yearly average 
of 109,547 members in the following pro- 
vinces: British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, Quebec, Ontario and 
New Brunswick. A high average for ac- 
tivity and progress was reported. Organ- 
ized shopmen on the Canadian National il- 
ways reported that they had established a 
precedent by securing an annual vacation 
of one week with pay. 

One hundred an fourteen resolutions 
were considered. These were first read in 
English and then interpreted in French. 

he immigration resolution was the most 
important. he Executive Council of the 
Congress treated this question at length in 
its annual report and cited many unsatis- 
factory conditions under the government's 
— immigration policy. The Executive 
ouncil recommended: 

(A) Reduction of Oriental Immigration 
to a minimum, pending legislation for total 
exclusion. 

(B) Abolition of all bonuses or grants 
to private agencies, and that the British 
Government be requested to exercise fully 
supervision of Booking Agencies operating 
in the British Isles. 

(C) Prohibition of entry of labor engaged 
to replace workers during industrial fi - 
putes and contract labor, unless certified as 


necessary by the employment service at 
Canada. 


(D) Continued prohibition of the entry 
of children under working age unless ac- 
companied by parents, or coming over to 
join them, or other responsible relatives. 

(E) Deportation of those entering Canada 
under assisted passage schemes, or exempt 
class regulations, who within twelve months 
seek or accept employment in other occu- 
pations. 


(F) Reduction of Legislation, repealing 
sections of the act discriminating against 
British-born citizens. 

(G) That land settlement and coloniza- 
tion schemes be made equally available to 
the residents of Canada, as to those of 
other countries, and that provision be made 
holding any government, society, associa- 
tion, company, corporation, person, or par- 
ty, or agents of the same, who solicit im- 
migration for Canada, and to hold them 
firlancially for the period of not less than 
one year. 

The convention appreved this report and 
requested the Council to urge its acceptance 
by the Government. 

Mayor McBride of Toronto spoke at length 
to the convention on the early struggles of 
this province to secure public ownership of 
the street car system and other utilities. 
He referred to organized labor's assistance 
in these struggles. 

Mr. J cQuire, manager of the On- 
tario Hydro-Electric Company, addressed 
the convention. The Hydro Company has 
harnessed Niagara Falls and furnishes elec- 
tricity for | 1-4 cents per kilowatt. Mr. 
McQuire predicted a _ reduction in this 
charge. The convention accepted his invita- 
tion to visit the plants of this publicly- 
owned utility. 

I extended the fraternal greetings of the 
American Federation of Labor to the con- 
vention. Greetings were also extended by 
Mr. Charles Duncan of London, represent- 
ing the British Trades Union Congress, and 
Mrs. Maude Schwartz of New York City, 
representing the Women’s Trade Union 
League, Mr. John J. Manning, secretary- 
treasurer of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, spoke 
on the value of the workers’ purchasing 
power. 

President Moore, Secretary-Treasurer Dra- 

r and Vice-Presidents Foster, Fallion and 
impson were unanimously re-elected. Wil- 
liam Varley of Toronto was elected frater- 
nal delegate to the American Federation of 
Labor, and John Buckley of Toronto was 
elected fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress. The 1929 conven- 
tion will be held in St. Johns, New Bruns- 
wick. 

I was impressed with the deep trade un- 
ion conviction of every delegate. Canadian 
organized workers have been called upon to 
meet dualism, Communism and a manufac- 
tured national sentiment that has for its 
purpose the severance of relations between 
workers of that country and the United 
States. This sentiment is encouraged by in- 
fluences that would profit by an abandon- 
ment of the mutuality between workers of 
both countries in matters that affect their 
economic interests. The Canadian trade un- 


a ionists cannot be swerved from their solidar- 
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ity. They are loyal to their country and its 
institutions, an they are the bulwark 
against elements that would destroy these 
institutions. But while the Canadian work- 
ers are divided from their brothers in the 
United States by an imaginary line, their 
faith in organized labor and their fraternal 
sentiments towards workers on this side of 
the line are just as strong as is that senti- 
ment among organized labor in the United 
States. 

In conclusion, I wish to express apprecia- 
tion for the courtesies extended your rep- 
resentative. While these kindnesses are al- 
ways pleasing to the recipient, their unusual 
extent indicated the depth of the fraternal 
feeling that Canadian trade unionists hold 
toward their brothers in the United States. 

JOS. W. MORTON, 
Fraternal Delegate, Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL’S REPORT 
Secretary Clarke continued the report of 
the committee as follows: 


Machinists—Street and Electric 
Employes 

On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption the 
committee reported as follows: 

The record of an agreement made be- 
tween Presidents Wharton and Mahon, at- 
tested to by President Green, can be found 
on pages 68 and 69 of the report of the 
Executive Council, which agreement not 
only disposes of the controversy that ex- 
isted but outlines a policy for the adjudi- 
cation of future misunderstandings, all of 
which is gratifying to your committee and 
we take pleasure in giving our commenda- 
tion to this happy result. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Railway 


Carpenters—Sheet Metal Workers 

On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption the 
committee reported as follows: 

The long drawn out dispute existing be- 
tween these two organizations has finally 
been adjusted, as reported on pages 69 and 
70 of the report of the Executive Council, 
and adjusted by the men who understand 
their respective trades thereby giving en- 
couragement to the belief that this har- 
monious conclusion will not only serve to 
bring peace and happiness to the organiza- 
tions involved but serves the noble purpose 
of demonstrating the fact that time, pa- 
tience and a determination to succeed, fos- 
tered by a spirit of friendship and good 
will, brings happy conclusions when a dif- 
ferent approach to a subject generally fails 
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in its purpose. We congratulate the offi- 
cers and members of these two organiza- 
tions on the settlement reached. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Electrical Workers—Railroad Signalmen 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption the 
committee reported as follows: 

It will be recalled, as related on pages 
70 and 71 of the report of the Executive 
Council, the effort put forth at the Los An- 
geles Convention to prevail on the Railroad 
Signalmen to conform to the decisions of 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
record also discloses that President Green 
visited the convention of the Railroad Sig- 
nalmen with the hope of avoiding suspen- 
sion. Fdiling in his efforts there was no 
other course left but to carry into execution 
the decision of the Los Angeles conven- 
tion. Whilé your Committee regrets the 
necessity of suspending the Railroad Signal- 
men still we fully realize that the preserva- 
tion of the fundamental principles of this 
Federation is paramount to the affiliation of 
any organization that fails to observe its 
decisions, consequently we approve the ac- 
tion of the Executive Council while at the 
same time express the hope that the Rail- 
road Signalmen, like others, will soon see 
the folly of their way resulting in the deci- 
sion being observed and that their reaf- 
filiation with the American Federation of 
Labor will soon be noted. 

‘The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Engineers—Change of Title 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption the 
committee reported as follows: 

This action is recorded on page 71 of the 
report of the Executive Council and we 
know of no reason why the action of the 
Council should not be approved and we 
so recommend. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Flint Glass Workers—Machinists 
On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption the 
committee reported as follows: 
This subject is referred to on page 71 
of the report of the Executive Council to 
this convention, it having been brought to 
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the attention of the Executive Council 
through Resolution No. 83 appearing on 
page 379 of the proceedings of the Los 
Angeles convention. No conference and no 
correspondence have taken place during 
the year, as referred to in the report of 
the Council. However, it is the recommen- 
dation of your committee that the Execu- 
tive Council give this question considera- 
tion as quickly as they can find it conveni- 
ent to do so in order that this long drawn 
out dispute may be terminated in keeping 
with the numerous decisions rendered by the 
American Federation of Labor on this con- 
troversy. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Tunnel and Subway Constructors—Hod Car- 
riers and Building Laborers 

On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption the 
committee reported as follows: pA 

On page 71 of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council is recorded the effort put 
forth by President Green to bring these 
contending parties to an agreement and 
without success, as well as a recommenda- 
tion that the question be left with the 
Executive Council to continue i's efforts 
towards a solutions and your committee 
recommends that this course be approved. 
* The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


The Carpenters’ Home 

On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption, pages 
72 to 74, the committee reported as follows: 

This committee joins with the Executive 
Council in extending congratulations to the 
Carpenters and Joiners of America on the 
progress they have made in caring for the 
members of their organization whose shoul- 
ders are growing round and whose steps 
are growing slow, thereby enabling those 
who are deprived of comfort and happiness 
at their own fireside to obtain such com- 
forts in a home established through the ef- 
forts of themselves and their fellow crafts- 
men. We compliment the Carpenters and 
Joiners of America on this accomplishment. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Death of James Duncan 
On that part of the report of the Execu- 
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tive Council under the above caption, page 
74, the committee reported as follows: 

The history of the American Federation 
of Labor is replete with the expressed hope, 
the efforts and the accomplishments of this 
pioneer in our movement. James Duncan 
stood out in the trade union movement. 
He took his seat in the center of our con- 
ventions and there wisely and fearlessly 
expounded trade union doctrines in such a 
masterly way that he not only commanded 
the attention and respect of all who heard 
him but his logic, his addresses and his 
keen analysis of many difficult and far- 
reaching problems are now frequently re- 
ferred to by students of our movement for 
thought and enlightenment. James Duncan 
left his impress upon the records of his 
time and Ris passing creates a void that 
is difficult to fill. America is a better 
place to live in because James Duncan lived. 
Our movement is a better movement be- 
cause he was a part of it; the conditions 
of the toilers of this and other lands have 
been made happier and brighter as the re- 
sult of his efforts. We mourn his depart- 
ure in the words of the poet who wrote: 


There is a word that’s seldom spoken, 
A word bejeweled with bright tears, 
Its utterances must ever bring emotions, 
It breaks the chain of years. 
A sadder word kind lips have never spoken, 
The memories it crystals cannot die, 
“Tis known on every land, on every ocean, 
It is called “‘Good-Bye.” 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Workmen’s Compensation for District of 
Columbia 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption the 
committee reported as follows: 

We read with pleasure what the Execu- 
tive Council had to say on page 80 of their 
report to this convention dealing with this 
problem and we are cheered by the prog- 
ress made and hope that the day is not far 
distant when an exclusive Federal Work- 
men’s Compensation Fund will be applied in 
the District of Columbia. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
Operating Engineers—Stationary Firemen 
On‘that part of the report of the Execu- 


tive Council under the above caption the 
committee reported as follows: 
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The supplementary report of the Execu- 
tive Council presented to the convention 
this morning, and now a matter of record, 
embodies an agreement entered into and 
signed by President Huddell of the En- 
gineers and President McNamara of the 
Firemen and attested to by President Green 
has had our attention. We wish to com- 
pliment these international officers on the 
spirit that animated them in making their 
agreement and we now place our approval 
on their action. 


Conclusion 

On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption, pages 
119 to 120, the committee reported as 
follows: 

In conclusion we wish to compliment the 
officers of the American Federation of La- 
bor for the harmonious manner in which 
the affairs of our movement have been 
handled, the dignified way in which the 
trade union movement of our time is being 
conducted, the spirit of friendship and 
good-will that animates our officers in their 
approach to problems of importance, the 
research work that is being carried on in 
various ways and calculated to uplift those 
who toil, and for the many things the offi- 
cers have done to aid in the furtherance 
of making the lives of our people more 
pleasant and profitable—for all these things 
that tend to a better day we are grateful 
and wish to avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to compliment all who have con- 
tributed to these noble accomplishments. 

Respectfully submitted, 


AMES WILSON, Chairman, 
ILLIAM P. CLARKE, 
Secretary, 
GEORGE L. BERRY, 
THOMAS KENNEDY, 
WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON, 
WILLIAM E. WEEKS, 
EDWARD FLORE, 
J. J. HYNES, 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
AMES C. SHANESSY, 
RTIN LAWLOR, 
COLLIS LOVELY, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
WILLIAM A. CAMPBELL, 
GEORGE JONES, 
CHARLES A. SUMMER, 
BENJAMIN SCHLESINGER, 


The report of the committee as a whole 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 

President Green: The Chair wishes to ex- 
press to the committee his appreciation of 
the splendid service rendered, and to say 


PRocEEDINGS 


that they are discharged with the thanks 
of the convention. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ADJUSTMENT 


Delegate Maloney, Secretary of the com- 
mittee, reported as follows: I desire to 
say for the information of the delegates 
that but one resolution was presented to 
our committee and I feel, in conjunction 
with the splendid report which you have 
just heard read from this platform, that our 
committee desires to commend President 
Green, the Executive Council and the offi- 
cers of the international unions that ad- 
justed their difficulties. We feel that it 
reflects credit upon all of us. 


Proposing Extension of Jurisdiction of the 
Cigar Makers International Union to 
Cover All Workers in the Cigar and 

Tobacco Industries 


Resolution No. 24—By Delegates I. M. 
Ornburn, G. W. Perkins and W. A. Camp- 
bell of the Cigar Makers International 
Union: 


WHEREAS, The rapid and unprecedented 
introduction of improved machinery in all 
trades, and particularly so in the Cigar and 
Tobacco industry, together with the grow- 
ing establishment of gigantic trusts, and 
still greater combination of capital and big 
interests, with ramifications which extend 
to, and control all elements that enter into 
production and distribution by and through 
mammoth chain factories which control and 
regulate ——s and chain stores which‘ 
control distribution, and the ownership of 
Tobacco Plantations, here and elsewhere, 
and the absolute control of raw material 
is rapidly driving small and medium shops 
and manufacturers and dealers out of busi- 
ness. This fact has, in the Cigar and To- 
bacco industry, gradually reduced the own- 
ership from 25,000 manufacturers to about 
5000 owners who practically own and con- 
trol all tobacco products, and gives them 
a monopoly and distinct advantage over, 
and control of, the wage earners. The re- 
sult has been disastrous to wage scales and 
pay envelopes, and has had the effect of 
checking the normal growth of our unions, 
and proves the absolute necessity of closer 
affiliation of allied interests of the work- 
ers in the industry. This principal demon- 
strated beyond successful contradiction, 
—-< the Cigar Makers’ International 

nion, at a former recent convention, to 
extend its jurisdiction so as to cover all 
wage earners actually making in part, or 
in whole, cigars, cheroots, cigarettes, smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
its forty-eighth session in New Orleans, 
recognize the right of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union to extend its jurisdic- 
tion, as defined in the foregoing, and in- 
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structs its Secretary to amend the charter 
rights of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union accordingly. 


Notations attached and made a part of 
this resolution and the records. It is under- 
stood and agreed in recognizing the ex- 
tended jurisdiction that it is limited so as 
not to claim jurisdiction other than speci- 
fied in the resolution, and that the exten- 
sion does not include such trades as team- 
sters or chauffeurs, building trades of all 
description, engineers and firemen and jani- 
tors. 


After hearing both parties concerned, 
your committee recommends that President 
Green, in person, or through a representa- 
tive attend a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Tobacco Workers International 
Union in January, 1929, with the object in 


view of presenting to them the desirability 
of merging these two International Unions. 
Such action in the opinion of your com- 
mittee would be to the best interests of 
both organizations and to organized labor 
in general. 


Delegate Evans, Tobacco Workers; The 
report of the committee is entirely accep- 
table to me and to my associates. | will 
advise you of the date when we will meet, 
and will be glad to have you there. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Secretary Maloney: This concludes the 
report of the Committee on Adjustment 
which is signed by the following members: 


T. A. RICKERT, Chairman, 

JAMES MALONEY, 
Secretary, 

ROY HORN, 

Cc. L. SHAMP, 

J. B. ETCHISON, 

WM. J. KERNGOOD, 

H. B. PERHAM, 

PHILIP MURRAY, 

W. D. MAHON, 

F. H. FLJOZDAL, 

M. F. TIGHE, 

WILLIAM F. CANAVAN, 

FRANK KASTEN, 

CHAS. P. FORD. 

Committee on Adjustment. 

The committee was discharged with the 


thanks of the convention. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Delegate Florence Curtis Hanson, Secre- 
tary of the Committee, reported as follows: 


The American Federation of Labor re- 
asserts its vital interest in the public 
school system and in education for all 
grades from the Nursery School to the Uni- 
versity, and for all groups, children to 
adults. As organized labor was the major 
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instrumentality in establishing the free, tax 
supported public school, it continues to be 
the protector and defender of our free pub- 
lic school system from all forms of ex- 
ploitation, that it may continue to be the 
ground for the seeds of democracy and for 
education that shall not be used subver- 
sively by special interests but shall be in 
the interest of the citizenship as a whole. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


The American Federationist 


Upon that part of the report of the Exec- 
utive Council under the above caption, 


page 37, the committee reported as follows: 


Your committee is exceedingly gratified 
at the especially good showing made by our 
official magazine, The American Federa- 
tionist, for the past year. This is certainly 
a deserved result for The American Federa- 
tionist is an invaluable magazine and a 
leading educational agency. It ranks among 
the first of all monthly publications of 
whatever character, in attractiveness of 
form, in character and editorial policy. Its 
value to organizers and trade union offi- 
ciais is very great. It is recommended that 
every officer of national and local organi- 
zations, who has not already subscribed, 
subscribe to and read The American Fed- 
erationist, and urge their membership to 
ssubscribe and read this magazine. It is 
especially recommended that editors of la- 
bor papers make full use of the current ar- 
ticles for publication in their papers and 
for suitable comment. It is also recom- 
mended that all local bodies endeavor to see 
that the American Federationist is placed 
in the public and school libraries of their 
localities, where it will serve an important 
Purpose in educating students and the gen- 
eral public in our trade union movement. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Text Book Review 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption, page 
84, the committee reported as follows: 


Your Committee commends most highly 
the work that has been done in the exami- 
nation of social text books used in the pub- 
lic schools and believes that there was 
never a time when this work was so im- 
portant. It urges the continuance of this 
work by the permanent committee on Edu- 
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cation with the special recommendation that 
particular attention be given to the books 
or propaganda said to have been prepared 
under the direction of special interests. It 
is also recommended that the permanent 
Committee on Education investigate to 
what extent the history of the labor move- 
ment and the movement for industrial and 
political equality for women is included in 
American history texts. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Compulsory School Attendance Laws 


Upon that part of the report of the Exec- 
utive Council under the above caption, 
page 84, the committee reported as follows: 

Your Committee commends very highly 
the work done by the permanent Committee 
on Education looking to the enactment of 
good compulsory school attendance laws 
and their efficient administration in every 
state and recommends the continuance of 
the necessary research work to attain this 
end along the lines already followed. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Free Text Books 


On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption, page 
85, the committee reported as follows: 

Your Committee is gratified that there 
has been so much call for information on 
the subject of free text books and regards 
this as an indication of progress. It recom- 
mends that work be continued in this field 
and that all constituent bodies wherever 
free text book laws are not in effect seek 
the enactment of legislation providing for 
free text books for all children of the pub- 
lic schools, and wherever an optional law 
now exists urge that the frdnchise be used 
for the establishment of such free text book 
laws, since it is an anomaly in a democracy 
to provide free compulsory education and 
still force school children to buy their text 
books thus making equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity more difficult. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Continuation Schools 
On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption, page 
85, the committee reported as follows: 
The table given us in the report of the 
Executive Council indicates an increase in 
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all types of schools except the tsade ex. 
tension school. It shows that the con- 
tinuation school is the branch of industrial 
education which serves the greatest num- 
ber of workers. Your Committee is ex- 
ceedingly gratified that such satisfactory 
progress has been made. It is being recog- 
nized that education is not a finished pro- 
cess in youth when school is left for ac- 
tive life, but is a continual process which 
the complications of modern life make more 
mecessary every day. Continuation schools 
are established to meet the educational and 
industrial needs of boys and girls forced 
by adverse economic conditions or ill-ad- 
justed curricula to terminate their school 
careers and to make possible social ad- 
justments for these under-privileged boys 
and girls. We call attention to the recom- 
mendation of your committee of last year 
and repeat this recommendation. 

We suggest that attendance should be 
required from four to eight hours weekly, 
that the curricula be broadened to meet 
the varying needs of the pupils—cultural 
as well as industrial; that better specialized 
equipment and buildings be provided by 
boards of education; that trained trade 
teachers be attracted to teaching by im- 
proving their status; that more liberal state 
and national aid be furnished to make these 
reforms possible; and that the work of the 
continuation schools be _ strengthened 
wherever possible. We further suggest that 
vocational guidance be especially empha- 
sized, along with health education and 
medical inspection, using the resources of 
the physician, the dentist, the visiting 
teacher and the psychiatrist. 


The continuation schools, in their experi- 
mental state, with their small classes, their 
factual approach and their contact with 
life, offer boards of education a challenge 
as well as a rare opportunity of testing 
the validity of our traditional educational 
policies. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


On Co-Operative-Part-Time Education 


On that part of the report of the Exec- 
utive Council under the above caption, 
page 63, the committee reported as follows: 

Your Committee recommends a careful 
study of the new development in vocational 
education known as the co-operative-part- 
time education, which has been largely in- 
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troduced in Pennsylvania, California, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Texas, Michi- 
gan, Delaware and to a smaller extent in 
eleven more states and Hawaii, in order 
that we may be sure of the facts and in 
order that the highest type of educational 
opportunities under best conditions be pro- 
vided for workers. The protests which have 
been made against certain features of this 
development should receive careful atten- 
tion. But as the report of the Executive 
Council says: The cause for the protest is 
“probably due in part at least to the fail- 
ure of labor to make its proper contribu- 
tions to their development. Three groups 
are concerned with all vocational courses 
and if any one fails to function, the un- 
dertaking lacks balance and understanding.” 

Your Committee urges very special at- 
tention to the recommendation of the Exec- 
utive Council that central labor unions and 
state federations of labor be very alert and 
vigilent to the importance of the intérests 
of labor that they be adequately repre- 
sented on school boards and especially on 
agencies directing vocational education, and 
strongly endorses the Council’s statement 
that labor's representative on the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education should be 
a recognized labor representative and not 
a political appointee. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Adult Education 


Recent years have witnessed great ad- 
vances in the field of education for adults, 
including on the one hand formal vocational, 
professional or graduate training and on 
the other hand informal cultural educa- 
tion for the mass of the people. The old 
notion that education ends at some point 
in the childhood or youth of the individual 
when he receives a diploma, that his edu- 
cation is then completed once and for all, 
is rapidly passing away. 

This is a wholesome development. This 
earlier conception of education was narrow, 
one-sided and scholastic. Furthermore, as 
industry requires larger numbers of techni- 
cally trained people, opportunities for adult 
workers, whose early educational advan- 
tages may have been limited, to fit them- 
selves for such positions must be opened 
up. Then too as life becomes increasingly 
complex and the problems upon which citi- 
zens in our democracy are called upon to 
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act become more difficult and profound, 
avenues must be provided through which 
our people may keep pace with world de- 
velopments and may study in a scientific 
spirit the many problems, social, political, 
and economic, with which they are called 
upon to deal. Labor's efforts to reduce the 
hours of toil furnish another reason for 
extending the facilities for adult education, 
for if the masses are to have more leisure 
it is important that this leisure should not 
be wastefully dissipated but used to develop 
richer, happier and more creative person- 
alities. 

For these and other reasons we urge that 
our various educational institutions, espe- 
cially those supported by the taxes of the 
people, develop and extend educational op- 
portunities of all kinds for adults, adapt- 
ing their facilities to the vocational, pro- 
fessional and general cultural needs of all 
groups in the community. 

In order that this growing adult educa- 
tional movement may not fall under the 
control of special interests nor be used 
as a tool for their propaganda, but may be 
responsive to the needs of the workers and 
fair in its presentation of the history and 
aims of labor and the important social role 
played by Organized Labor in modern life, 
we advocate that labor should be repre- 
sented on boards of education, and the gov- 
erning bodies of schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and we urge that all unions affi- 
liated with the American Federation of La- 
bor give special attention to this matter. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Workers’ Education Movement 

Upon that portion of the report of the 
Executive Council under the above caption, 
pages 86 to 87, the committee reported as 
follows: 

The Executive Council report reminds us 
that it is exactly ten years ago that our 
labor movement undertook a study of the 
emerging workers’ education movement, as 
a result of which study certain experiments 
in this field were recommended by the 1919 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. It is further pointed out in the re- 
port of the Executive Council that a good 
deal of experimentation in the field of 
workers’ education has taken place in the 
intervening years and that further experi- 
mentation together with appraisal of ex- 
isting projects is desirable. 
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We heartily concur in this suggestion. 
In the very nature of the case education, 
to be sound must not only continue to 
utilize the most up-to-date methods that 
have been developed but must continue ex- 
perimentation in every field that holds a 
promise of improvements or betterments. 
An educational system or movement ceases 
to be worthy of that name the moment it 
ceases to experiment or efforts are made 
to hamper freedom of thought, to produce 
sterotyped results, or to impose any kind 
of dogmatism. Against such evils as these 
the American Labor Movement has fought 
when they have cropped up in our public 
school system, and it is in accord with 
this sound tradition that we should as- 
sume the same attitude in the development 
of our workers’ education movement. 
Doubtless, as the Executive Council points 
out, mistakes have been made as well as 
promising achievements, but this was to 
be expected, and constitutes no reason for 
repudiating these experiments, but rather a 
summons to remedy the mistakes and to 
add to the notable achievements already at- 
tained by our various experiments in la- 
bor education. 


We heartily concur in the Executive 
Council’s warning that a clear line be 
drawn between the educational work and 
the field of trade union policy. The trade 
union, which is itself a great agency of 
democratic education, must be left abso- 
lutely unrestricted in determining what it 
is to do and how and when it is to do it. 
Just as there can be no education where 
any sort of dictatorship is imposed, so 
there can be no toleration of dictatorship 
of any sort, under any guise, over our 
trade union movement. 


This does not mean, however, that work- 
ers’ education must not concern itself with 
trade union problems. On the contrary, as 
the Executive Council points out, the more 
closely the ‘“‘educational work is connected 
with union activities and union meetings, 
the more effective it will be.” 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


California Plan 


Among the successful experiments in the 
field of workers’ education the plan of co- 
operation developed in California between 
the State Federation of Labor and the 
State University is pointed out by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. Under this plan a joint 
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committee is provided for, composed of 
five representatives of the State Federation 
and four of the Extension Division of the 
University. We rejoice at the record made 
by the classes conducted under this plan 
and also at the successful California Sum- 
mer School. We agree that wherever pos- 
sible the university extension program 
should be related to the needs of the work- 
ers as suggested by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention of 1912. We rec- 
ommend that the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau should consider the possibilities of- 
fered for further development along this 
line. 


Your committee desires to emphasize the 
wisdom of the Executive Council's recom- 
mendation that the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be authorized to 
appoint a commission on workers’ education 
to be charged with a critical analysis and 
appraisal of the work that has been done, 
the methods followed, aims asserted, policies 
pursued and the net results. Its composi- 
tion should be such as to command the 
full respect and confidence of our trade 
union movement and of education authori- 
ties. It should, as the Executive Council 
suggests, approach its task with a con- 
structive spirit and aim so that this re- 
port might furnish the basis for our work 
for a period of years and help us to ad- 
vance the cause of workers’ education with 
the union label on it—to which we are so 
thoroughly and earnestly committed. 

The Workers’ Education Bureau has done 
splendid work this year and should receive 
the continued support of the entire !'abor 
movement. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


On Week End Conferences 


On that portion of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council under the above caption, 
page 87, the committee reported as follows: 

Notable among the commendable activi- 
ties of the Workers’ Education Bureau are 
the Week End Conferences discussing un- 
employment, the injunction, wage policy of 
the American Federation of Labor, indus- 
trial relations, five-day week. Your com- 
mittee trusts that the Workers’ Education 
Bureau will continue these very profitable 
conferences in different parts of the coun- 
try and will present other important labor 
problems to the rank and file of our mem- 
bership. It is recommended that all na- 
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tional and international unions, state fed- 
erations, central labor bodies and local un- 
ions lend all possible assistance to the suc- 
cess of these conferences thereby helping 
to make them of the greatest service to the 
membership of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


On Summer Schools for Workers 


On that portion of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive ‘Council under the above caption, 
page 87, the committee reported as fol- 
lows: 

The extension of the summer school and 
labor institutes is very gratifying. The re- 
sults are such that trade unionists have 
every reason to congratulate themselves. 
These present the most healthful and hope- 
ful signs. Your committee recommends to 
this convention that it record its approval 
of the general purpose of such summer 
schools and labor institutes for wage earn- 
ers and urge the utilization, to an even 
wider extent, of college campuses for such 
summer schools under representative work- 
ers’ educational committees. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


On Publications 


On that portion of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council under the above caption, 
pages 87, 88, 89 and 90, the committee re- 
ported as follows: 


The list of publications of the American 
Federation of Labor for the year of 1927- 
1928 available in the permanent records of 
the Convention is one of which we may well 
be proud. In addition to the Convention 
Proceedings, the American Federation of 
Labor Encyclopedia and Reference Book, 
and the periodical publications, the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST, American Federa- 
tion of Labor Weekly News Service, and 
Legal Information Bulletin, we desire to call 
attention to the long list of pamphlets and 
reprints under the sub-titles: Trade Union- 
ism and Ideals of Labor; Picture Prints; 
Wages; Hours; Unemployment; Waste in 
Industry; Union-Management Co-operation; 
Union Benefits; Company Unions; Educa- 
tion; Union Activities; Injunctions; Legis- 
lation; The Primary Election; Organizing 
Methods; Organizing Leaflets; Labor Banks; 
Manufacturers Commend Union Labor; Tex- 
tiles; Women; Miscellaneous; Reports; 
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Charts. The pamphlets on Education and 
the Injunction are especially commended 
to your attention. We recommend that 
trade unions, trade unionists and all friends 
of Labor add to their Labor libraries from 
this list. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


On Legal Information Bureau 


On that portion of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council under the above caption, 
pages 90, 91, 92 and 93, the committee re- 
ported as follows: 


Your Committee desires to mention with 
especial emphasis the report of the Legal 
Information Bureau. This report indicates 
a wide field of activity in its research work 
of especial value in efforts to secure the 
enactment of Labor's anti-injunction pro- 
posal. The hearings before the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States were especially effective. The wide- 
spread publicity given to this matter by 
the American Federation of Labor is no 
doubt responsible for the very substantial 
reduction in the number of injunctions is- 
sued in the year past and in the modera- 
tion of those issued. No well-informed 
trade unionist can afford to be without the 
bulletins issued regularly by the Legal In- 
formation Bureau. They contain all im- 
portant decisions of our courts, both state 
and federal, affecting trade unions and the 
labor movement in general. Your Commit- 
tee urges that the men and women of our 
movement make more general use of this 
information. Complete records of the deci- 
sions that have been rendered are avail- 
able at American Federation of Labor head- 
quarters. Trade unionists or their organi- 
zations having legal difficulties should 
make this information known to their attor- 
neys in preparation of their cases. 

To show the wide scope of the activities 
of the Legal Information Bureau it is neces- 
sary only to enumerate the subjects of the 
decisions appearing in the Legal Informa- 
tion Bulletins which have been issued during 
the past year; Arbitration; Boycott; Con- 
tracts; Damages; Death Benefits; Employ- 
ment Agencies; Free Press; Injunctions; 
Prison Labor; Strikes; Wages; Women in 
Industry; Workmen's Compensation; “Yel- 
low Dog” Contract. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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On Labor’s Three Special Days 

On that part of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council under the above caption, page 
93, the committee reported as follows: 

Labor's Memorial Sunday, the fourth 
Sunday in May, Labor Sunday the day pre- 
ceding the first Monday in September, and 
Labor Day the first Monday in September 
are Labor's special days. We concur com- 
pletely in the statements of the Executive 
Council. ‘While Labor's three special days 
were suitably remembered in many sections 
of the country, yet Labor's Memorial Sun- 
day, Labor Sunday and Labor Day have not 
so far assumed that permanent place of 
honor, recognition and observance in the 
organized labor movement to which their 
relationship to the workers would seem to 
entitle them. But yet we are glad to re- 
cord that one of these special days, Labor 
Day, was more generally celebrated this 
year than for several years past. 

“We believe that Labor’s Memorial Sun- 
day and Labor Sunday are gradually grow- 
ing more and more into the fabric of the 
organized labor movement. It is fitting 
and proper that Labor should recognize one 
special day on which to pay the tribute 
of memory to its honored dead.” Fitting 
observance of these days is urged, so that 
the power of the labor movement may be 
continually increased and revered. “These 
are the days on which we turn from ma- 
terial things to their meaning or their 
spiritual purposes. The labor movement is 
fundamentally an effort to realize spiritual 
purposes—to enable men and women to free 
themselves from situations and hardships 
that restrict their development.” 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Child Health Day 


On that portion of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council under the above caption, 
pages 83-84, the committee reported as fol- 
lows: 

Hereafter the President will issue a proc- 
lamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe May | as Child 
Health Day. This is the result of the ac- 
tion of the 1927 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor which directed the Ex- 
ecutive Council to present a joint. resolu- 
tion in Congress to make May 1 Child 
Health Day. The Executive Council and 
the entire labor movement is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of this worthy _ 


purpose. The observance of this day will 
create a sentiment for year round protec- 
tion of the health of children and empha- 
size that the first duty of mankind is to 
care for its children. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Child Labor 


Upon that portion of the report of the 
Executive Council under the above caption, 
pages 114-115, the committee reported as 
follows: 


Your Committee realizes that it would 
not be possible to over emphasize at this 
time the question of Child Labor and the 
Child Labor amendment. It wishes to make 
as emphatic as possible this whole matter. 
We wish to repeat what was said last year 
in the report of this Committee for we feel 
that it cannot be said too often: 


“It_is hardly conceivable that in Amer- 
ica where we pride ourselves on a sense of 
fair play and decency that a campaign 
marked by misstatements and vituperation 
could have been conducted successfully 
even temporarily by the opponents of the 
child labor amendment. In most cases the 
opponents of the amendment masqueraded 
as patriots. Yet in spite of the funds at 
their disposal, in spite of their insidious 
Propaganda and elaborate machinery for 
spreading their misrepresentations, they 
must ultimately fail in their efforts to keep 
the childhood of the nation in economic 
bondage. 


“Notwithstanding the fact that some 
states have amended their statutes raising 
the standards for school attendance and 
work protection, child labor has increased 
the past year. The opponents of the child 
labor amendment have failed to make good 
on their statement that progress would 
be made. It has been found that gover- 
nors and other public officials who had 
demanded the right of the states to legis- 
late on child labor just as actively opposed 
amendments to state labor laws as they did 
the proposed constitutional amendment. 
Most pernicious propaganda was sent to the 
various states against the amendment. 
Child labor has increased in twenty-four 
out of twenty-nine large industrial cities. 
Eight out of twelve states reported in- 
creases. This increase is a stain on Amer- 
ica’s national honor.” 


We wish also to quote with all possible 
force and commendation the statement of 
the Executive Council in its report. “All 
the powers of big corporations and greedy 
employers are ranged against us, but we 
believe that if the labor movement does its 
duty it will not be long before the pro- 
posed child labor amendment will be a part 
of the Constitution, as the Executive Coun- 
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cil does not intend to give up the struggle 
until victory is won.” 

Remember that 38 legislatures will assem- 
ble in 1929. The Executive Council will 
conduct persistent agitation for ratification 
of the child labor amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States by those leg- 
islatures that have not yet acted and to 
urge those who have rejected the amend- 
ment to rescind their action. It is urged 
that every national and international union, 
state federation of labor, city central body 
and local union give the fullest co-opera- 
tion and moral and financial suport in this 
effort to rouse the conscience of America 
against the evil of child slavery and to ob- 
tain justice for the natiqn’s children for 
the protection not only of the children but 
of the nation itself. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Child Labor in the District of Columbia 

On that portion of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council under the above caption, 
pages 81-82, the commitee reported as fol- 
lows: 

Your committee is extremely gratified at 
the enactment of a new law governing child 
labor in the District of Columbia. This law 
is a distinct advance over the former law 
and is ahopeful sign for the accomplish- 
ment of our major object, the protection 
of ALL children. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

On Public Health 

On that portion of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council under the above caption, 
page 84, the committee reported as fol- 
lows: 

Since there is “‘no greater problem con- 
fronting the American people than that of 
health,” it is a matter of deep regret that 
the bill to co-ordinate the public health ac- 
tivities of the government, which was sup- 
ported by the American Federation of La- 
bor acting under instruction of the 1927 
Convention failed to become a law because 
of the refusal of the President to sign the 
bill. We recommend that the Executive 
Council be instructed to continue its ef- 
forts to secure the enactment of this bill 
into a law. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


On Chicago World’s Fair 
On that portion of the report of the Ex- 
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ecutive Council under the above caption, 
pages 93-94, the committee reported as fol- 
lows: 

Your Committee recommends concurrence 
and approval of the action of the Executive 
Council in the arrangements which it has 
made to participate in the Chicago World's 
Fair, thus giving a great opportunity for 
an impressive exhibition of Labor's prog- 
ress, achievements, aims and purposes. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


On Samuel Gompers’ Memorial 


On that portion of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council under the above caption, 
page 93, the committee reported as fol- 
lows: 

It is the desire of your Committee to 
close this report on a high note that will 
appeal to the heart and mind of every mem- 
ber of the American Federation of Labor. 
For this reason we are concluding with the 
report on the Samuel Gompers’ Memorial. 
The labor movement has every right to 
congratulate itself that the necessary legis- 
lation has been enacted by the Congress of 
the United States authorizing the erection 
of the memorial in the city of Washington, 
D. C. We commend unreservedly the Ex- 
ecutive Council for its successful activity. 
We approve the postponement of the formal 
uppeal for funds and concur in the recom- 
mendation that this formal appeal shall be 
made in January, 1929, the month of our 
distinguished and revered leader's birth. 
We urge that the response to this appeal 
be liberal and a true expression of all true 
trade unionists of the invaluable service 
to the cause of Labor and all humanity ren- 
dered by this great man. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Proposing a National Labor College for 
Workers’ Education 

Resolution No. 14—By Delegate Harry W. 
Fox of the Wyoming State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, There is a need for the op- 
eration and maintenance of a National La- 
bor College, or colleges, wherein men and 
women of the labor movement may be edu- 
cated and afforded a training that will en- 
able them to carry on Workers’ Education 
in their own or other communities; and 


WHEREAS, It is essential that such col- 
lege or colleges shall conform in their teach- 
ings, concerning the labor movement, with 
the recognized code and practices as accept- 
ed and endorsed by the American Federation 
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of Labor and its affiliated organizations, in 
order that uniformity may prevail; and 
WHEREAS, Such college or colleges will 
only be possible when they are inspired, 
established, financed and conducted through 
the regular channels of the labor movement 
and under the direct supervision of the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor; and 
WHEREAS, With the ever changing as- 
~~ of our economic life, with their prob- 
ems of mass production, substitution of 
the machine for manpower, with increased 
unemployment; the development of giant 
ower, all bringing with them new prob- 
ems, necessitating an intimate ocudly of 
these as well as of more effective means 
for combating company unionism; and of 
better equipping our members for the active 
organizing work that is being demanded 
from us if we are to maintain even our com- 
ae position and influence; therefore, 
it 
RESOLVED, By the delegates to the For- 
ty-eighth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, that we authorize 
our incoming Executive Council to give such 
consideration as is necessary to the above 
Proposal, to devise ways and means for the 
establishment of such institution or institu- 
tions and, if necessary for the success of 
the movement, that they be empowered to 
“levy an additional one cent per member per 
month on the affiliated membership for such 
period as may be necessary to carry out the 
objects of this resolution, such levy not to 
be for a longer period than one year. 
Your Committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Executive Coun- 


cil. 


Delegate Shea 


(Street and Electric Railway Employes) 

I arise at this time to oppose this reso- 
lution. We have had a labor college for 
a number of years, known as Brookwood. 
We have seen a lot of literature for the 
last several months about Brookwood, but 
we haven't heard anything in this conven- 
tion about it. Now, if our national col- 
lege is going to take the same course as 
Brookwood, I am opposed to it. 1 don’t 
believe the American Federation of Labor 
ought to waste any time on such a propo- 
sition. A year ago Brookwood was a la- 
bor college. Let us hear what is the mat- 
ter, and if they are not carrying out the 
standards of organized labor, let the dele- 
gates know, not venture into some other 
institution of the same nature without 
knowing what happened to Brookwood. 


Delegate Fox 
(Wyoming State Federation of Labor) 


The resolution is very clear in its word- 
ing, and I surely need not impress upon 
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the delegates who have participated year 
after year, as have I, in the deliberations 
of this great assembly in its efforts to 
bring about workers’ education—I need not 
impress upon you the necessity of estab- 
lishing an institution that from its founda- 
tion will be under the direction and super- 
vision of the American Federation of Labor. 


I yield to no man, either in interest in 
the labor movement or in seeing the neces- 
sity of divorcing the results of workers’ 
education from interference with the policies 
of the trade union movement, and | submit 
to you that the only practical, the only 
effective manner in which this can be done 
is through the establishment of a college 
under such plan as may be agreed upon 
by the Executive Council or its committee, 
with a curriculum that will be responsive 
to the growing changes and demands of the 
trade union movement. 


I might say in passing that several years 
of intimate study of workers’ education and 
the possibility of a national labor college 
is responsible for the resolution. Coming 
from a state so often referred to by our 
brother delegates from more fertile areas as 
a sage brush state, we have been given more 
opportunity probably to give thought to the 
necessity of a practical, thorough prepara- 
tion for the problems that you tell us 
at each annual convention are continually 
impinging themselves upon our attention. 
We say that if the problems exist in suffi- 
cient number, why not prepare our mem- 
bers to more acceptably find a solution for 
them. 

What body is better equipped -to lay 
down the foundations for such a college 
as is proposed than the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor? What 
man is there among us to whom we would 
rather entrust the responsibility of super- 
vision over it than our distinguished presi- 
dent? Allow me to say that from the 
standpoint of our growth and development, 
from the standpoint of securing a larger 
place in the industrial sun of this country 
for the voiceless workers of this nation, no 
more important matter has been brought 
before this convention than the matter now 
under consideration. 

I hope the report of the committee will 
be sustained, and I feel sure if it is the 
Executive Council will bring forth out of 
their study of this question a workable 
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plan upon which we can all agree and which 
will help us in solving what has been de- 
veloping into a most difficult problem. 


Vice-President Woll 


I rise, not to oppose the report of the 
committee; I approve the report of the 
committee and shall vote that way. Il 
rise, however, in response to the sugges- 
tion made and the implication had regard- 
ing Brookwood. May | say, first of all, 
that 1 was delegated by President Green 
to make the investigation of Brookwood 
College and advise him and the Executive 
Council regarding that institution, its or- 
ganization, methods of operation, etc. That 
report was made to the Executive Council, 
and since the report was made perhaps no 
one has been more assailed than the speak- 
er upon this subject, so | feel 1 have the 
right on this occasion to advise this con- 
vention and to advise those who wish in- 
formation upon it just what the situation is. 

I had hoped that those who have“ been 
circularizing the entire country with tele- 
grams, long distance telephones, organizing 
propaganda, bombarding officers of organi- 
zations to support what Brookwood wanted 
in this convention would be here, and re- 
gret excecdingly that they did not present 
their resolution to this convention. 

Just to give you a sample of the char- 
acter of the attacks made, here is Mr. 
Lefkowitz, one of the directors of this in- 
stitution, who says: 

“Too much confidence by the American 
Federation of Labor Executive Council in 
the integrity of Vice-President Matthew 
Woll was responsible for its unjustifiable 
attack on Brookwood Labor College declares 
an editorial in The American Teacher—” 
the official journal of the lady who pre- 
sides as secretary of this committee. 

It has been said that as charges have 
been made against this institution a hear- 
ing must be had, witnesses must be pres- 
ent, cross-examination afforded, judgment 
rendered. Let us first understand what the 
Anglo-Saxon principles of trial charges are. 
Brookwood College has never been a part 
of the American Federation of Labor, it 
has never received the endorsement of the 
American Federation of Labor; it is an in- 
dependent institution, and as such there 
cannot be charges placed against it nor 
can it be placed on trial. But when Brook- 
wood circularizes the continent, visits con- 
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ventions of our international unions and 
local unions, and if not directly by impli- 
cation at least infers that the American 
as of Labor has endorsed it and 
asks for financial support and to send pu- 
pils to that institution, then I hold that 
the American Federation of Labor has a 
right to investigate that institution. 

I am not going to take up much of 
your time but will read one sentence. What 
does Mr. Muste say in The Modern Quar- 
terly of May and August? He said, “I 
am a revoluticnist, that is to say, I do not 
believe that capitalism is an efficient, just 
or humane system of industrial and social 
organization. I want to see it replaced by 
@ co-operative commonwealth under the 
control of the producers.”’ A definition of 
Communism, and nothing more or less, and 
it is under that guidance that the institu- 
tion is being conducted. 

I shall read from my report merely the 
findings. | have gone the entire 
structure of their organization, its sources, 
its history and development, scholarships, 
courses of study, labor institutes, control 
and everything. 1 shall only bear upon 
some points here. What are the findings 
that the evidence supports? 

Brookwood asserts that it is not a propa- 
gandist institution. In its announcement 
there this paragraph: ‘“Brook- 
wood seeks the truth, free from dogma and 
doctrinaire teaching. Save for the fact 
that it stands for a new and better order, 
motivated by social values rather than 
pecuniary ones, the school is not a propa- 
gandist institution.” 


The evidence which I have examined 
from the students at Brookwood and from 
reports that have come to my attention 
prompts the conclusion that in fact that 


direction of its teaching is propagandistic. 

One textile worker, a woman, reports 
that she went to Brookwood expecting to 
hear both sides presented. She had heard 
but one, not favorable to the trade unions, 
for the American Federation of Labor is 
constantly ridiculed and not a word of fa- 
vor spoken in its behalf, and when the 
question arises as to international trade 
unionism the International Federation of 
Trade Unions receive but scant considera- 
tion, but the Third Internationale is lauded 
as the great institution that will save la- 
bor and the workers the world over. 

A railway carman reports that all the 


into 


appears 
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members of the faculty are “left-wing” in 
sympathy and expression. And that is 
verified by the testimony presented—yes, 
in spirit and in fact. 

Three members of the faculty of Bro®k- 
wood are on the Board of Advisers of the 
Workers’ (Communist) School in New 
York. Two of them are listed as lecturers 
and one of them gave a course on “‘Ameri- 
can History” last year, and Muste is the 
discussion leader in the Workers’ Educa- 
tion School and is a faculty member and 
so listed. 

In a memorandum submitted to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen, two students of Brook- 
wood, members of the Brotherhood, af- 
firmed that after two years of residence 
instruction they are of the opinion that 
among the first year students “radical 
doctrines are being preached at every 
class.” Specifically they assert that the 
first year course in Sociology under Pro- 
fessor Arthur W. Calhoun is given from. 
an anarchistic and anti-religious point of 
view. Economics is given by Tom Tippet, 
who says “the purpose of the Workers’ 
Education is to butt into trade union poli- 
tics, and not teach workers’ education.” 

Of the subjects given in the second year, 
the course on Foreign Labor History, while 
of an impartial character, has dealt almost 
wholly with the activities of radical ele- 
ments in the labor history of Europe. So- 
cial Economics was partly helpful, but for 
a large part “dealt with abstract’ theories 
which, in our opinion, are inapplicable to 
the labor movement." The course in Social 
Psychology has been mainly a study of sex 
impulses, sex behavior, and kindred sub- 
jects. 


Labor Journalism is a repetition of the 
first-year course, and its purpose thus far 
has been “to either spread propaganda for 
radicalism or to boost the drive for the 
Brookwood Endowment Fund. The writing 
of any material of our usual conservative 
tone is frankly discouraged by the in- 
structor.” 

Public speaking, under the direction of 
Jasper Deeter, an anarchist by his own 
declaration, is a class where “all kinds 
of guttery language is used by the in- 
structor to express what passes for teach- 
ing.” 

Trade Unionism—This course under Da- 
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vid Saposs was the most intense disap- 
pointment, with a few inconspicuous ex- 
ceptions. The ingtructor has shown the most 
extreme bias in behalf of radical left-wing 
doctrines and against the recognized prin- 
ciples and procedure of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 

That gives you but a brief outline of 
some of their instructors and some of their 
teachings, but that is not all. Tippet 
says, “bore into trade union politics,” and 
they are doing it. 

Another student, a mine worker, writing 
to President Green at length about Brook- 
wood says, “When I first became interested 
in workers’ educaticoh and heard of the 
Brookwood Labor College, I wondered why 
the officials of the labor movement did 
not take an active part in the promotion 
of this college for workers, but after two 
years I am not at all surprised that this 
condition exists and more surprised that 
they allow it to continue. 


At a conference of teachers at Brook- 
wood, A. J. Muste, the dean, is reported to 
have said in commenting on the report of 
the Committee’on Education of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor dealing with Work- 
ers' Education and the recommendation of 
the Executive Council to the Los Angeles 
convention, “the time will come when 
Brookwood will have to separate itself 
from these enemies of Workers’ Education.” 

And God bless us that we forced that 
separation! Now as for trade union poli- 
tics—I don’t want to read this whole re- 
port. You have heard of the miners’ strug- 
gle and you have heard of the “Save-the- 
Union” miners. Brookwood is organized 
into a student body, the faculty body and 
the Board of Directors. When the “Save- 
the-Union"" movement was on in the miners 
and the convention was called in Pitts- 
burgh to establish a dual union, four stu- 
dents of Brookwood went to Pittsburgh 
even beforehand under assumed names for 
the purpose of organizing that movement 
and creating a dual organization to the 
United Mine Workers of America. One 
other student at first declined to come, 
but he finally went and when he returned 
he sent a report of what actually occurred 
to some of the officers of the Illinois Mine 
Workers’ Union. And what happened? 
Immediately the student body preferred 
charges against him, the charges were re- 
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ferred to the Board of Directors, and what 
did the Board of Directors do? It cen- 
sured the man. They dared not expel him, 
and when his term expired he was not 
again permitted to come there. 

It is a rule at the school that no stu- 
dent must miss class unless he is excused 
by the faculty. The four men that left 
for over a week to go to Pittsburgh to 
“butt into trade union politics,” as Tippet 
says—were they censured? No. They could 
only go with the silent, if not the direct 
acquiescence and permission of the faculty. 
They carried out their work, but the boy 
who was a trade unionist, who wanted to 
play trade unionism as against radicalism 
and destruction, was censured by the fac- 
ulty, if not by the Board of Directors. 

1 might cite other instances of a like 
character and I might take up much of 
your time regarding this institution. I! 
think I have indicated enough to you to 
make clear just what sort of an institu- 
tion Brookwood is, and enough to warn 
you to be careful that hereafter organized 
labor will not give support, silent or other- 
wise, to such an institution. 

Now they talk about investigation and 
opportunity to be heard, just as if they 
had never been heard before. The first or- 
ganization to question their institution was 
none other than the International Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen. They had sent 
four of their trade unionists to Brook- 
wood, and as time went on these four mem- 
bers of the Carmen’s Union complained to 
Brother Ryan about what was going on in 
Brookwood. He telegraphed one of his 
vice-presidents and some other representa- 
tive to go to Brookwood. They went, and 
they found the complainte were justified. 
They talked with Mr. Muste, and Mr. Muste 
said, ‘‘we will fix that up, it will all be 
adjusted.” And so the Carmen went on 
urging their students to continue, but was 
it fixed up? It was not. Things con- 
tinued as before, and then the Carmen, 
through their Executive Council, took the 
matter up and Muste appeared before that 
Council. 1 will let Brother Martin Ryan 
speak as to what transpired. The report 
shows that he did not and cared not to 
meet the requirements of trade unionism, 
and as a result the Carmen withdrew sup- 
port and their trade unionists from that 
school. 
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What happened in the Machinists’ organi- 
zation? We have two members of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union on their Board of Directors, 
one | believe a member of their Executive 
Council. I am not going into what tran- 
spired at some of their Board of Directors’ 
meetings. I know what transpired and I 
know the complaints Fechner and Hewitt 
made against interference with their organi- 
zation campaigns. But what happened? 
The Machinists also send students to that 
institution and they had cause to investi- 
gate. I have here the letter sent to their 
International officers, where the New York 
lodge of Machinists complained to the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Greater New York, ask- 
ing how it was possible that two or three 
teaching at Brookwood could also 
teach at the Workers’ College. And that 
question is still before that body. 

Muste appeared there and failed to make 
an adequate, intelligent and satisfactory 
reply, but the Machinists took up the 
question, Muste appeared before their 
Executive Board, and with what result? 
With an understanding agreed to by Muste 
that most of the students sent there were 
of an undesirable kind, Communistic in 
character, and unless we sent the right 
timber there the institution could not func- 
tion any differently. And as a result the 
Machinists, at their last convention, upon 
the recommendation of its Executive Board, 
‘declined to have anything further to do 
with them. 

I have the communications of the Paint- 
ers’ International organization, wherein 
they decline, after being pleaded with to 
send students there and haa investigated, 
to have anything to do with it. Have they 
had investigations? They have had all the 
investigations they would like and plenty of 
time to correct the situation in Brookwood, 
but with Calhoun, with Tippet, and with 
Saposs—aye, and with Muste, in the frame 
and temperament of mind he is in, there 
can be no correction. As he so well stated, 
the time is drawing near when there must 
be a separation between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and he and his kind. 

Propaganda! Oh, the propaganda en- 
gaged in since that time is almost un- 
imaginable. And yet we find some of our 
so-called liberal papers who pretend to tell 
the truth, and who can only tell it in a 
way to blacken my character, and when 
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men of their own volition send in state- 
ments of the truth, then the New Republic 
refuses to publish them because they are 
not to their liking. Beware of the propa- 
ganda of the Communist, direct and in- 
direct. 

I won't say that the classes they had at 
the institution in summer time were not of 
value. They were, but of course, those are 
not the classes. 


I rather smiled when the Committee on 
Education spoke so highly of Labor’s three 
great days in the year—Labor Day, Labor 
Sunday, and Labor Memorial Day. You 
would imagine that at Brookwood they 
would observe those labor days which the 
committee so rightfully states should be 
observed. Do they observe them? No, 
not a single one of them. They observe 
but two holidays, and what are they? One 
holiday is the first of May, observed with 
ceremonies, red bunting, pictures of Lenine 
and Trotsky, and speeches and lectures of 
a like character. The other day is the 
celebration of the Second Revolution es- 
tablishing Communism in Soviet Russia, and 
what takes place there then is almost un- 
imaginable, because every resource and 
every appeal to the imagniation to laud 
Communism and Communists is taking 
place on that day. 

But Labor Day, Labor Sunday, and La- 
bor Memorial Day—why, not even a na- 
tional holiday is observed, because they 
have their classes on national holidays, be- 
sides the other days excepting the two J 
have mentioned. And they will answer 
that they could not celebrate the Ameri- 
can holiday the first Monday in Septem- 
ber because they have no classes. It is 
true they have no classes, but there is no 
-observance of a holiday even that day, be- 
cause the usual activities continue on just 
the same. 

And so“*by the report of the Committee 
on Education—and I believe it might be 
well for the Teachers’ organization to re- 
quire their members to observe some of 
the dictum and some of the advice, coun- 
sel and intelligence given in this report. 

I think I have said enough on the sub- 
ject. It is one in which | have held my- 
self in restraint for some time. Knowing 
the deception that has been going on in 
the country, knowing the sinister purposes 
behind it all, | am thankful the opportunity 
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has been given to me to proclaim to you 
—yes, and to the radical press that which 
we have discovered and found to exist in 
Brookwood. 


Delegate John H. Walker 
(Chairman of the Committee) 


This is perhaps as important as any 
question or problem that has been recog- 
nized by: the active trade unionists for 
years. Efforts have been made to have 
colleges of this character started before. 
Widespread activity has prevailed to have 
colleges that were started, such as the 
Brookwood College, given the support of 
the American Federation of Labor, and that 
activity has perhaps been exerted in a 
greater degree with relation to the State 
Federations of Labor than with any other 
section of our movement. 

Those responsible for it and active in it 
have been very much disappointed with the 
attitude of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor with relation to this question, and 
at times they have said things that might 
leave the impression that these officers 
were not as much interested or not willing 


to give as much of their time and effort 


to this subject and for the purpose of 
bringing out that knowledge and under- 
standing as they should. 

But what has developed in this discus- 
sion has been understood by these officers 
there and has influenced them in the course 
they have pursued. I dare say, without re- 
flecting on the activities of the officers in 
the different State Federations of Labor in 
this matter, that there are no officers any- 
where in this country that have given more 
time and effort honestly and sincerely to 
bring about greater interest in securing an 
education for the children and in influenc- 
ing the men and women in our movement 
to take up study themselves and raise their 
own level of knowledge and intelligence, so 
that we might deal more effectively with 
our problems, than have the officers of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor. We have 
worked with the local schools, with the uni- 
versities, with the teachers’ organizations 
in every way that we could, where we felt 
it was safe to work with them. 

Our free textbook law is an optional law. 
1 think the State Federation of Labor is 
responsible for its enactment. We could 
not get a compulsory law, and continuous- 
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ly, all through the years since it was en- 
acted, in every section of our state we 
have been trying to bring about the neces- 
sary action on the part of our membership 
locally to see that these textbooks were 
provided for the school children in our 
state. 

In the recent session of the Illinois leg- 
islature we secured the enactment, with the 
help of the teachers, of another law which 
gave every member of Boards of Education 
located in every portion of our state the 
legal right to appropriate from the funds of 
that institution whatever money is neces- 
sary to provide room, equipment and teach- 
ers, so that daily classes, either night or 
day, for the grown men and women and 
younger persons, if they want to participate, 
will be provided for in our school system 
in the State of Illinois. 

We had activities of the kind that have 
been referred to within our state, mainly 
in the control of some of those that have 
been mentioned in this discussion that are 
now in Brookwood, and | think I may say 
without exaggeration that it was because 
of our attitude that they are in Brookwood 
now, rather than in Illinois, pursuing their 
activities. 1 believe that those folks have 
done a good deal of reading. I know that 
some of them are thoroughly familiar with 
that old Biblical proverb of being as wise 
as serpents and as harmless as doves. No 
more capable confidence men ever have 
operated in making their real purposes and 
in getting the confidence of the credulous 
and in trying to get over their propaganda 
than these folks in our state, but by play- 
ing the game with them as they made the 
rules themselves, we made them leave the 
state and they are out of there. 

Secretary Olander and myself have been 
about as fearful of a theorist as anything 
that might be created. We know that men 
and women who are really fit and capable 
to act in the position of leadership or in 
official position in our movement must live 
the problem if they are going to understand 
it, and they can’t get it in any other school. 
And we have noticed that in every instance 
where they have started schools of the so- 
called workers’ education character, not 
alone in our state but in every country of 
the world, before they got through the fac- 
ulty and the students seemed to be com- 
bined in an organization to assassinate the 
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character of the men and women active in 
the labor movement. They seem tc have 
formed themselves into an organization for 
oftice-seeking purposes to place their men 
in every job in the labor movement. 

We would not care so much if there was 
any chance of men of that type, when they 
got into official positions in the labor 
movement, doing any better than the men 
and women that were in, but wherever 
these men have gotten into official posi- 
tion they have advocated the abolishment 
of poverty, they have advocated policies 
that made working conditions more onerous, 
and they have weakened the organization. 

In our country I could name a number 
‘of international unions that are not de- 
stroyed, but their membership has been re- 
duced by more than half as a result of 
these activities. 1 could name any num- 
ber of other organizations whose progress 
has been prevented, to the injury of the 
membership. It has come off the backs 
and out of the mouths of the children and 
has been taken off their opportunities for 
the future, and our movement has been re- 
tarded, and in instances destroyed. There 
is no one who can be more in opposition to 
that sort of thing being lent any encourage- 
ment or any power than I. 

The real purpose of the recommendation 
of the committee to refer to the Executive 
Council was that it be referred to them 
without implication or obligation, free from 
any restraint, to do what in their judgment 
they believe is best to do, in the light of 
the knowledge that developed after they 
made an investigation. 

We understand that perhaps there are 
times that are more opportune than this 
for the establishment of an institution of 
this character. I really believe that our 
activities locally throughout the nation will 
perhaps ultimately develop in the organiza- 
tion the sentiment and means that will en- 
able us to start an institution of this char- 
acter without any chance of operating it 
unsuccessfully. Perhaps the place has 
something to do with the success it may 
achieve. 

We want to leave these things open and 
in the hands of the Executive Council in 
dealing with this question, and so far as 
the committee is concerned, we tried to 
avoid having this matter brought up. It 
was hinted around that some one wanted 
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a hearing for Brookwood. No one said that 
openly. I felt that it was a disagreeable 
subject. I don't like to put my foot even 
on a rat—you can't tell whether you are 
going to get bit or not, and I don’t like 
to hear him squeal. But since they dis- 
covered that the report took no cognizance 
of it they were whispering around that the 
committee and the Executive Council were 
afraid of the issue, and that statement was 
about as true as most of the statements 
they have been making with reference to 
this movement. 

The only influence that actuated me was 
sympathy for them. However, I am glad 
it came up. I hope this report will be 
adopted, and if circumstances are such 
that the Council can see its way clear to 
start a college of this character, | will feel 
it is in safe hands, and if circumstances 
are not such I am satisfied to leave it to 
their judgment. 

President Green: Will the delegates bear 
with me for just a moment while I make 
a short report on this subject? I think 
we can well afford to spend a few moments 
in considering this subject, because | re- 
gard it as of very great importance. 

The American Federation of Labor is a 
broad-minded, liberal, tolerant organization, 
and we are not wanting to injure any edu- 
cational institution; in fact, we want to 
heIp such educational institutions as are 
founded upon correct premises, so when the 
Executive Council was called upon to make 
an inquiry concerning Brookwood it did it 
rather reluctantly. 

We make no charge against Brookwood. 
We have never placed Brookwood College 
on trial. We made an inquiry, however, 
regarding the academic course given stu- 
dents in Brookwood, the administration of 
the affairs of Brookwood, its general sur- 
roundings and its environment, and we were 
shocked and amazed at the revelations that 
were made. 

Some of our national and international 
unions supplied scholarships to Brookwood. 
They paid out of their funds the tuition 
fees and the expenses incident to the schol- 
arships supplied at Brookwood College, and 
when these international unions found that 
the students were being taught doctrines 
antagonistic to the American Federation of 
Labor and were living in an atmosphere 
antagonistic to our movement, they with- 
drew the scholarships. 
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In view of that fact was it not proper 
for the American Federation of Labor to 
inquire into the cause of it all, the basis 
for it all? When we made the inquiry and 
found that these national and international 
unions were justified in withdrawing these 
scholarships, were we not within our rights 
in communicating with national and inter- 
national unions, advising them to withhold 
financial support to this institution? Can 
we afford to use trade union funds for the 
purpose of educating young men in an in- 
stitution to return home and oppose the 
movement that supplies the funds? Would 
that be consistent? 

Listen to the statement of one student 
in the report upon which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor based its findings. We 
have the statements of four or five stu- 
dents who attended Brookwood College for 
one or two years or more. These are the 
men who were there. They came in con- 
tact with the professors, they heard what 
they said. They knew the courses of study 
supplied, and having obtained this direct 
information from trade unionists sent to 
Brookwood, their expenses paid out of the 
funds paid by trade unionists into a com- 
mon treasury, shall we not take cognizance 
of a situation thus called to our attention? 

Mr. William Absalon, a member of Paint- 
ers and Decorators’ International Union, 
Local No. 273, Chicago, states: 

“It was my good fortune two years ago, 
to be one of the two students chosen by 
and from my organization—the Brotherhood 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America for a two-year course at Brook- 
wood Labor College, and having just re- 
cently completed this course I offer my ob- 
servations, as a trade unionist. 

“In the first place, let me correct here 
an erroneous impression among certain un- 
ions and individuals that Brookwood has 
the unqualified sanction and endorsement 
of the American Federation of Labor. It 
has not. Brookwood’s representatives, in 
seeking support from the bona fide labor 
movement, play up the school’s remote af- 
filiation with the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau, which is merely a department of the 
American Federation of Labor. In this way, 
many national conventions accept Brook- 
wood under the assumption that it is en- 
dorsed by the American Federation of La- 
bor which as a matter of fact, is just the 
opposite. My object in mentioning this, i: 
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to inform those organizations which have 
looked upon Brookwood as a_ workers’ 
school, and as an institution working whole- 
heartedly in line with the trade union move- 
ment that such is not the case. In all my 
two years at that school, | have yet to 
hear of any favorable reference being made 
to the American Labor 
class rooms and in student body meetings, 
the average trade union official is regard- 
ed as a misleader, a crook, a grafter and 
fakir, and the American Federation of La- 
bor becomes at once, a synonym for reac- 
tion, betrayal and general disfavor. Dur- 
ing my first year at Brookwood, | passed 
much of this up—thinking that it was 
merely the mouthings of the communists 
who were in the majority in the student 
body. However, during my second year, I 
found the entire faculty catering to this 
sort of thing. Last year (1927), May Ist 
was celebrated by the school with the main 
hall decorated in red, and _ portraits 
of Lenin, Trotsky and Marx looked ‘down 
upon the assemblage as they sang the 
Internationale—the faculty and_ several 
members of the Communist party of New 
York furnishing the “pep’ or “morale,”’ as 
they called it. This year, | with four oth- 
er students, had the temerity to submit a 
resolution protesting against celebrating 
May Ist as a labor day, and suggested that 
inasmuch as the school was seeking recog- 
nition from the responsible labor movement 
—above all—trade unions, it would place 
the school in an unfavorable light. I rea- 
lized then and there that I stirred a hor- 
net's nest. I was told by the student body, 
that if I had not acquired sufficient ‘‘class- 
consciousness” in Brookwood in my two 
years, that it was time for me to get out. 
In short, it was an unofficial demand from 
the student body and fostered by some of 
the faculty, that such students as myself 
be expelled. This incident, however, was 
not brought to the attention of the Board 
of Directors, and, I am inclined to believe 
that the Board has very little to say in the 
management and formulation of policies at 
Brookwood. Rather, the chief use of the 
directors, is to play up their names on the 
official stationery of the school, thereby 
lending prestige to the project. 

“Anyways, May Ist came along, and all 
classes were suspended, while the hall was 
decorated in red and Russian posters lined 
the walls. Those noble apostles of Bolshe- 
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vism, Lenin and Trotsky, again looked down 
and smiled at their friends across the hall 
—Ruthenberg and Marx. The head of the 
school, A. J. Muste, delivered one of the 
most denunciatory criticisms of the labor 
movement in America that I heard him 
make while a student there. He likened the 
labor movement in the United States to a 
gigantic company union scheme. Not one 
word was said in favor of any recognized 
American Labor leader. 

“Another incident, which showed the 
psychology of the school, was brought out 
in connection with the Reds’ efforts to de- 
stroy the United Mine Workers through the 
dual union known as the ‘Save-the-Union 
held at Pittsburgh in April. 
Six students—five of them miners—re- 
ceived authority from the faculty to attend 
the sessions of this meeting. One of the 
students who returned, however, wrote 
friends in the United Mine Workers, and 
described the conference as being 1un pre- 
dominantly by members of the Communist 
Party of New York, as he had no trouble 
in identifying many of the Daily Worker 
crowd. This student also commented on 
the fact that the Pennsylvania-Ohio Relief 
Committee used funds intended for needy 
miners and their families, to finance the 
convention. (This committee has since 
changed its name, by the way, to the ‘Na- 
tional Miners’ Relief Committee,’ and is 
now soliciting funds from trade unions.) 
The information given out by this student, 
soon found its way into the Illinois Miner 
and other labor papers, and when this was 
known at Brookwood, he was immediately 
set upon as ‘a betrayer; a fakir," and oth- 
er names which I do not care to mention 
here. The student body held a special 
meeting—stopping class—and immediately 
demanded his expulsion. Four of the stu- 
dens (including myself), disagreed with the 
majority opinion, and were simultaneously 
placed in the same category ‘as enemies 
and underminers of Brookwood.’ The 
Board of Directors met, but refused to ex- 
pel anyone; so the faculty and students re- 
taliated by making life miserable for those 
of us who dared to disagree with the reds. 

“Now, all of this may or may not in- 
terest you. I merely cite it as one inci- 
dent of what workers’ education is doing. 
The idea of classes for workers is a pro- 
gressive one, and I do not want to belittle 
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1 shall not impose upon your time and 
patience to read all of this, but I quote 
again: 

“Such has been my experience for the 
past two years, when I laid down my paint 
brush, and went out to study the labor 
movement. But who knows? Perhaps I 
was not the right type of student for this 
kind of study, and education, like water 
on a duck’s back, ran off my head. My 
experience at Brookwood leads me to be- 
lieve that education cannot be measured 
by any given yardstick. Likewise, we can- 
not expect a workers’ educational project 
that is anti-religious, anti-American and 
red, to produce any harmonious results. 
‘This is not education—even though it be 
put across by the most learned professors; 
it is simply a substitution of one dogma 
for another. At Brookwood, they damn 
Sam Gompers, Bill Green and John L. Lewis, 
and in the same breath praise Lenin, Trot- 
sky and Karl Marx. Observance there of 
Fourth of July, Decoration Day or so forth 
is taboo, but the Tenth Anniversary of the 
rule of the Russian proletariat is celebrated 
with a religious fervor. 


*‘Somehow or other, I feel that the rank 
and file of the American labor movement 
is not quite ready just yet to hand over 
the dictatorship of their organizations to 
the intellectual college professor, or some 
other group of irresponsible labor intelli- 
who talk of ‘ultimate aims.” | 
may be wrong, but it is my contention and 
observation, that the policies of our Ameri- 
can labor movement—be they for better or 
worse—are, in the last analysis, formulat- 
ed in the halls of our trade unions and de- 
cidedly not by any group of labor intellec- 
tuals who are attempting to run a labor 
movement on peanut butter and pass around 
tea and cookies to a hard-boiled rank and 
file.” 


I have other statements, some of them 
stronger than this from trade: unionists who 
were sent to Brookwood by their respective 
international unions to receive education in 
the so-called Labor College. I could keep 
you here for a lorg time reading these 
things, and yet those who have abused us 
and condemned us these last few weeks 
are saying that we have no evidence upon 
which to base our conclusions. | would 
rather believe these trade unionists who 
were on the inside, seeing what was going 
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on, than these men who are denouncing the 
American Federation of Labor and the lead- 
ers who are trying their best to serve the 
working men and women of our country. 

The tragic feature of it all is this, that 
some of our organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and some 
of our members seem to take the side of 
Brookwood. They join with our enemies in 
condemning us. They seem to think that 
the Executive Council is made up of old, 
fossilized members and that the Council is 
always wrong and our enemies always 
right. My reply is that the members of 
this Council are men who come from the 
mill, the mine and the factory. They are 
working men who have been trained, and 
in their bosoms beat hearts in sympathy 
and in tune with the hopes and aspirations 
of working men and women. 

Are these men to be always wrong and 
those who denounce us always right? 
There was mentioned a professor by the 
name of Calhoun, who, as I understand it, 
teaches economics in Brookwood. That 
has to do with labor, and I understand he 
is one of the professors that seems to have 
some grouch against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and some of its officers 
Well, this same Arthur Calhoun wrote a 
letter to the Communist Committee in New 
York a short time ago, and The Daily 
Worker, the official organ of the Com- 
munist Party, printed Frofessor Calhoun's 
letter. For your edification I will read it. 
This from The Daily Worker of October 26, 
1928: 

A. W. Calhoun to Vote Workers’ 
Ticket; Raps “Socialist” Party 

The National Election Campaign Commit- 
tee of the Workers’ (Communist) Party has 
received the following letter of support from 
Arthur W. Calhoun, labor economist. Cal- 
houn, who is giving a course at the Work- 
ers’ School, is backing the Communist can- 
didates as the only ones who are militantly 
fighting for the interests of the working 
class. His letter follows: 

“Dear Comrades: 

“Naturally I shall vote for Foster, as I did 
in 1924. There is no other way of register- 
ing, in the elections, a demand for a work- 
ers’ world. I consider that to do anything 
to build up the Socialist party would amount 
to helping the erection of another obstacle 
to the achievement of the Commonwealth. 
It would be worse than a vote for La Follette 


Party 
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in 1924, because that campaign was a 
sprawling, formless expression of discon- 
tent, whereas there is some chance that a 
liberal party in the guise of a “socialist” 
party may develop to check progress. On 
the other hand, a vote for Foster helps to 
build a nucleus for a real labor world. 

“Fraternally, 

“ARTHUR W. CALHOUN.” 

This is the same Calhoun who teaches 
economics at Brookwood. He is the one who 
taught, or attempted to teach, these half 
dozen trade unionists who were sent there 
by the Carmen, the Machinists, the Painters 
and other national and international unions, 
but they rebelled. 

Now, fellow trade unionists, do you want 
to send members of the American Federation 
of Labor to a school that employs an 
avowed Communist to teach these trade un- 
ionists economics? If you don't think that 
is right, then I am sure you must feel that 
the Executive Council was fully justified in 
warning the international unions, the cen- 
tral bodies and state federations of labor not 
to supply financial help to this institution. 
1 love the American Federation of Labor and 
I love the workers’ education, but | am not 
coing to stand by and see the funds of the 
American Federation of Labor used to equip 
young men to come home and fight us if I 
can help it. 

Delegate Mahon, Street Railway Men: Aft- 
er hearing the report of the officers and 
members of the Executive Council on Brook- 
wood College affairs, | want to move at this 
time that this Convention endorse the posi- 
tion taken by the Executive Council in con- 
nection with Brookwood College. 

The motion was seconded. 


Delegate Tobias Hall 
(Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor) 


Our experience with Brookwood College 
is not nearly as bad as it has been painted 
in the documents read to you here. In the 
early stages of Brookwood we had a member 
of our local union to go to Brookwood. He 
came back a much tamer man than he went. 
Two years ago we had another member of 
our local union who went to Brookwood. He 
was our business agent for years, and he 
came back a much tamer man than when he 
went, so that Brookwood did not do them 
any harm. 

The local union I belonged to helped 
Brookwood College. I spent three weeks 
in Brookwood at three different times. I 


am a member of the United Textile Work- 
ers’ International Executive Board, and I 
have been either Vice-President or on that 
Board off and on for twenty years. Presi- 
dent McMahon and I were on the Board 
continuously, and I have never yet been 
expelled for being a radical. I believe the 
radicals in all organizations are the ones 
that push the good work along, and when 
I went to Brookwood first I had heard re- 
ports like I heard here today. I listened 
to everything that was said, and I want to 
tell you it was a Sunday school picnic com- 
pared to some of the meetings of our local 
union. 


During the time spent at Brookwood I 
never heard one word that would cause me 
to believe it would ever create a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Brother Steve Muste, 
if I may call him that, has been called into 
conference by our Executive Board, and our 
President and he has been of great aid 
to us. 

I want to see this resolution go through. 
Let us have workers’ education and let it 
be controlled by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

President Green: Might I ask you a ques- 
tion, Brother Hall? 

Delegate Hall: Sure. 

President Green: Do you believe that our 
young trade unionists should be sent to a 
college to be taught economics by a Com- 
munist professor? 


-Delegate Hall: No, I wouldn't think it 
would be very beneficial to them, but if they 
were all men like | was when I was young, 
they would just take the thing and analyze 
it for themselves and take that which looked 
good and leave that which did not look 
good. 


Delegate Tobin, Teamsters, stated that he 
was absolutely in favor of the motion of- 
fered by Delegate Mahon if that motion was 
in order, but that he was not in favor of 
referring matters back to the Executive 
Council that had been investigated and re- 
ported upon by the Council. 


Delegate Mahon, Street Railway Men: I 
rise to set Delegate Tobin right. He seems 
to have the impression that this subject that 
is referred to the Council is the Brookwood 
College matter. The resolution that is re- 
ferred to the Executive Council is the reso- 
lution of Brother Fox on the creation of an- 
other college, and not the Brookwood Col- 
lege. I felt that my motion would not in- 
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terfere at all with the proposition before the 
house. 

President Green: Brother Tobin, may I 
just explain this? The committee reported 
on a resolution offered by Delegate Fox, 
which provides for the establishment of a 
national labor college, and recommended 
that the resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Counc:l for consideration and action. 
When this matter was under discussion, 
Vice-President Shea, of the Street Railway 
Men’s organization, arose and opposed it 
and stated that we had had trouble with 
such colleges already, and he said he had 
had trouble with Brookwood, and he de- 
manded, as one delegate, that we say some- 
thing about Brookwood and let the conven- 
tion know what the Executive Council did 
and why the Executive Council acted. That 
is how Brookwood got into this resolution. 

Delegate Tobin: Then the motion of 
Brother Mahon is not under consideration? 

President Green: The Chair is of the 
opinion that the motion offered by Brother 
Mahon is not in order at this time. It may 
be in order a little later, but not now. 

Delegate Mahon: I rise to ask a ques- 
tion. You have made a ruling that my mo- 
tion was not in order, although the subject 
matter on which I made the motion has 
been discussed for over an hour. You en- 
tertained the subject matter, and it seems 
to me, Mr. Chairman, that we have a right 
to dispose of that subject matter that has 
been injected into this. 

Pyesident Green: And the probabilities 
are that if somebody had raised a point of 
order the discussion on Brookwood College 
itself would have been out of order. The 
report of the committee on the resolution is 
before the convention. 


Delegate Thomas McMahon 
(United Textile Workers of America) 


I want to say that we are in entire ac- 
cord with the resolution and with the state- 
ment of the Chairman of the committee. 
At our recent convention we demonstrated 
to the trade unionists of this country that 
the United Textile Workers had no room 
for Communists. We expelled six, and 
when the question came up of another edu- 
cational institution, it brought into the 
picture the United Textile Workers. 

I placed at the disposal of a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
a young woman who was a student at this 
college. I have written the young woman 
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asking for permission to use what she said. 
I have called Mr. Muste down to my office 
in New York and I have discussed with 
him the various letters and showed him a 
copy of the letter that I sent to Brother 
Woll. I told him then, as I would tell him 
now, that if evidence was produced suffi- 
cient to hang him I could pull the hang- 
man’s rope, but up to the present time, as 
one who has nothing but detestation of 
Communism and what -it stands for, know- 
ing Muste when he was Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers’ organization, 
fighting our organization, I would be a 
renegade to the faith that is in me, I would 
not be the man that those who know me 
think I am if I did not say on this floor 
that never once, to my knowledge or the 
knowledge of those who reported at our 
convention or during the three times that 
our executive committee met at Brookwood 
during the summer season, did I have infor- 
mation as to what was going on, because if 
I had I should have reported to Vice-Presi- 
dent Woll and to President Green and to 
the Executive Council that the organization 
which I represent has implicit faith in them. 

During the time when Muste fought our 
organization I know of no attack made per- 
sonally against our organization. I have 
met him on the same platform and discussed 
the two organizations in the city of New- 
ark. I say this for the sake of justice 
alone, and I want to say further that we 
are free from Communism. We do not con- 
tribute. We send no students to Brook- 
wood or anywhere else, because we haven't 
the means. Our Local Unions do send stu- 
dents there, and having local autonomy they 
have the right to send them until charges 
are preferred against them. Then our In- 
ternational Union will take action if these 
charges are proven. 


Delegate Charles L. Reed 


(Salem, Mass., Central Labor Union) 

I want to say to you Delegates that I am 
a graduate of Brookwood College. I spent 
two years in Brookwood, and I want to say 
also that I am not a Communist, | am op- 
posed to Communism. I went through that 
institution and I know something about it. 
One hundred and twenty-five or more stu- 
dents have graduated from Brookwood, and 
doesn't seem fair to me to indicate, be- 
cause four or five of these graduates have 
sent out these letters, that the school 
should be judged accordingly. 
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I say in all fairness, if you are going to 
judge an institution, whether it be Brook- 
wood or the American Federation of Labor, 
you have got to judge it by the majority 
and not by the minority. I want to tell you 
people that all that has been said about 
Brookwood in this correspondence is not 
true. 

They say Brookwood has not been placed 
on trial. Maybe it has not. Maybe Brook- 
wood has been placed on trial, but the re- 
sults of the action taken will be just the 
same as if Brookwood was placed on trial. 
Brookwood asks for a fair chance and for 
fair play. 

(At this point in the discussion, Dele- 
gate Tobin arose to a point of order, on 
the ground that Brookwood College was not 
properly under discussion, in accordance 
with the ruling of the Chair, and that there- 
fore the delegate was not confining himself 
to the subject before the house). 

President Green: The Chair has been 
very liberal and tolerant in this discussion 
because of the request made by an officer 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, and inas- 
much as we have indulged in rather wide 
discussion of the subject, it seems to me it 
would be rather unfair at this time to pre- 
vent the member from saying what he has 
to say. 

Delegate Reed (continuing): Probably it 
may refresh your memories if I call your 
attention to the fact that the action of the 
Executive Council with reference to Brook- 
wood was taken last August, and notice of 
that action was brought to the attention of 
the labor movement of this country through 
the labor press and through the daily press. 
Not until October 30 was a communication 
sent to the labor movement of this coun- 
try in reference to Brookwood, and | think 
you will agree with me that it was fair to 
assume that if the Executive Council had 
taken action on Brookwood, the Executive 
Council would so report to this convention, 
and | think it is unfair to charge that 
those who believe in Brookwood were cow- 
ardly in not bringing the matter before 
this convention. 

I believe it was the duty of the Execu- 
tive Council, having taken action on Brook- 
wood, to bring this matter before this con- 
vention. If that had been done the matter 
would have been referred to a committee 
and those interested would have had an op- 


portunity for a hearing. What happens? 
It is not recorded. It is injected into a sub- 
ject matter having no reference to Brook- 
wood. What is the result? I know and 
you know what the result will be. 

It has been said that Brookwood has 
graduated Communists. It has not been’ 
said that Brookwood has also graduated 
some of the finest young leaders of our la- 
bor movement. Do you know that the 
Philadelphia Labor College, an outstanding 
labor college of this country, is directed hy 
a graduate from Brookwood? Do you know 
where A. J. Muste was the night the news- 
Papers reported the story of the Executive 
Council’s action last August? He was 
over in Paterson, Néw Jersey, trying to help 


. the United Textile Workers. 


I say to you, Mr. Chairman, and | say to 
you Delegates that ‘it is a disgrace to try 
Brookwood in this manner. It is easy for 
you to vote on it, it is easy for you to make 
a decision on it, it is easy to go back to 
your several communities and tell them 
what action you took against Brookwood, 
but I say to you it is not fair. I am a 
graduate of Brookwood and | am a loyal 


‘member of the American Federation of La- 


bor. Ever since I graduated from Brook- 
wood I have tried to carry out the: spirit 
of Brookwood by being loyal to the trade 
union movement, and | say to you that after 
you take this action, maybe in your par- 
ticular sections you may decide to give 


“Brookwood a fair chance and a square 


shake, in order that our young men and 
women in the American labor movement 
may have the opportunity to get an educa- 
tion. 

Delegate Feeney, Elevator Constructors, 
moved the previous question. The motion 
was seconded and carried. F 

The report of the committe on Resolu- 
tion No. 14, which was to refer the matter 
to the Executive Council, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Vice-President Woll: I move that the 
rules be suspended and that the Convention 
continue in session until the committee has 
completed its work. 


Delegate Shea, Street Railway Employes, 
objected to the motion on the ground that 
the hour of adjournment had already passed. 


The motion was seconded, but was de- 
feated on being put to vote, and at 5:50 
p. m. the Convention adjourned to 9:30 
o'clock Wednesday morning, November 28. 


oe 





Eighth Day---Wednesday Morning Session 


New Orleans, La., November 28, 1928. 
The convention was called at 9:30 o'clock 
by President Green. 


Absentees 

Greenfield, McCarthy (W.), Horn, Fitz- 
gerald (E.H.), Gallagher (J.E.), Zaritsky, 
Warfield, Stetsky, Geminer, Weiss, Nagler, 
Gillot, Squibb, Tighe, Brock, Shiplacoff, 
Bock, Rose, Fljozdal, Milliman, Towle, Ford, 
Kelly (M.J.), Whitmore, Barry (F.P.), 
Burns, Hannah, Duffy (J.M.), Berry, Beek- 
man, Wallace C.W.), Burke (J.P.), Sul- 
livan (H. W.), Suitor, Funder Burk, Cashen, 
Connors, Thomas, Jewell, Taylor, Rueff, 
Johnson (E.A.), Ross, Brown, Ely, Barry 
(J. L.), Iglesias, Hatch, Fox, McConaughey, 
Thiemonge, Cabral, Stewart, Johnson 
(J. W.), Olsen, Slater, Janis, Amie, Saun- 
ders, Diffee, Augustino, Marksbury, Demp- 
sey, Menton, Sheehan, Birthright, McMahon 
(W.), Purcell, Herder, Bower, Graeser, Mc- 
Kenna, Trimmer, Covert, Walsh, Hunt, Say- 
lor, Mitchell (T.), Bohm, Beard, Albert, 
Clark, Mezzacapo, Mullen, Gallagher (P.), 
Werkmeister, Stahl, Campbell (A.C.), Og- 
lesby, McCarthy (D.D.), Fuchs, Flynn 
(J.), Tuggle, Borris, Latham, McElligott, 
Hill, Calvin, Rohrmoser, Powers, Elliott. 


The 
complied with and Delegate Dee was seated. 


Delegate George M. Harrison, represent- 


ing Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, who 
found it necessary to leave the city, asked 
that R. P. Dee be seated in his place to 
represent the Brotherhood. 


Secretary Morrison read telegrams from 
the Vancouver Sun, and the Vancouver 
Board of Trade urging that the 1929 con- 
vention be held in that city. 

Secretary Morrison also read the follow- 
ing telegrams: 

Galveston, Tex., Nov. 27, 1928. 
Wm. Green, 


President of the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled at Athe- 
naeum Hall, New Orleans, La., 

Kindly accept good wishes for a suc- 
cessful and profitabie convention from the 
Galveston Labor Council in meeting as- 
sembled this 26th day of November, 1928. 
It is the earnest desire of all Delegates and 
Union Labor of the City of Galveston that 
you visit here on your return to Wash- 
ington. The short route by way of Beau- 
mont, Galveston and Houston. 

NRY W. E. RABE, 
Secretary Galveston Labor Council. 
Sacramento, Calif., Nov. 27, 1928. 

American Federation of Labor, 

New Orleans, La., 

Is your Federation watching the filling 
of vacuum south of the Rio Grande. With 
already probably twenty per cent of Mexi- 


request of Delegate Harrison was: 


can population now north of border Chinese 
and Japanese are steadily moving into 
Mexico. Mexican law of October thirty- 
first, nineteen twenty-five, opened Mexico 
wide to such immigration. Thus American 
living standards are doubly menaced. Not 
only are we accepting mass migration of 
peons we are automatically building up 
close to our southern border a_ rapidly 
breeding population of world’s lowest stand- 
ard oriental coolies. These and their de- 
scendants must prove appallingly dangerous 
menace to American wage standards of 
tomorrow. 


PRESIDENT IMMIGRATION STUDY 
COMMISSION, 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27, 1928. 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Athenaeum Hall, New Orleans, La., 
Post Office Labor Union Number Seven- 
teen Nine Ninety-one, St. Louis, Missouri, 
sends greetings and best wishes for your 
success in the attainment of the high ideals 
for which you have assembled. 
LEONARD J. TUGGLE, Financial Secretary. 


Delegate Nelson (Oscar), Building Service 
Employes’ International Union: Mr. Presi- 
dent and Fellow Delegates, before we get 
into the regular order of business I want 
to make the statement that a large num- 
ber of delegates from the west and north- 
west have made arrangements to leave New 
Orleans at 12:30 o'clock. I understand 
the Committee on.Education has but three 
resolutions remaining. Therefore, I want 
to make a motion at this time that the 
election of officers be held as a_ special 
order of business at the hour of 10:30 
o'clock this morning. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Delegate McMahon, Textile Workers: Mr. 
President and Delegates—I received a tele- 
gram before coming to this convention and 
Brother Gus Anderson of the Street Rail- 
way Employes has likewise received a tele- 
gram notifying us that the International 
Labor Defense, a Communistic organization, 
is still continuing the raising of funds and 
the collecting of funds for the New Bed- 
ford strikers. It is fraudulent, it is some- 
what similar to their actions in the past, 
and I desire, Mr. President, to serve no- 
tice upon the delegates here so that they 
will know that there is another name now 
for the organization. 


They are now known as 
Textile Workers’ Organization. They were 
the United Front. ut a few months ago 
they were the Textile Mills’ Organization 
in New Bedford, and now they are the Na- 
tional Textile Workers. I might also add, 
Mr. President, that I have likewise re- 
ceived a telegram that another wave of 
prosperity has struck our textile industry 
in Rhode Island in the shape of a reduc- 
tion in wages. 


President Green: 


the National 


The Chair recognizes 
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the Chairman and Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education. 


Delegate Hanson, Teachers’ Federation: 
Before | begin my report this morning I 
rise to a question of personal privilege. I 
yield to none and my organization yields 
to none in loyalty and devotion to the 
trade union movement as exemplified by 
the American Federation of Labor. 


The American Federation of Teachers did 
not precipitate this discussion yesterday. 
We tried to avoid it. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Teachers 
authorized me to bring a resolution into 
this convention on the Brookwood matter. 
I did not wish to do so and | traveled all 
the way from Chicago to Atlanta to con- 
sult with the president of the organization 
and take her advice on the matter. She 
said that I should use my judgment in this 
matter, that she agreed with me and we 
would not bring this resolution in. 

But I personally, my organization, and 
the officers of my organization have been 
attacked on the floor of this convention, 
both directly and by inference. I have 
been sneered at as a teacher. I am not 
now a teacher but 1 was a teacher for 
thirty years, and I am proud of it., 1 am 
now the secretary-treasurer of an _ inter- 
nation union of the American Federation 
of Labor, and I am proud of that. I am 
very jealous of the dignity of my office 
and of my organization. 

It was said here yesterday that this sec- 
retary, this teacher, made a plea for more 
devoted observance of labor's special days. 
I did that under the direction of the Edu- 
cation Committee with all sincerity. If 
there is anyone in our organization who 
fails in his duty in that particular | want 
to know about it, and | challenge any union 
to show a larger percentage of devoted ob- 
servants of Labor Day than you will find 
in the Teachers’ Union. I heard it said 
here on the floor of this convention that 
each union must fight for itself, and so I 
am fighting for my union. 

The teachers are in this organization not 
only as teachers and workers, but as learn- 
ers. The union teachers come into the 
labor movement because they want to learn 
the fundamental principles of economics, 
and they are sitting at your feet and 
learning. There isn’t anyone in this whole 
movement who has a higher or greater re- 
spect for our President than the union 
teachers have or than I! personally have, 
and you have heard me say so. What your 
President has done for the teachers will 
never be forgotten by the teachers, and 
he never could do or say anything that 
would make us anything but devoted to 
him personally. We have that same feel- 
ing to many, many others of the leaders in 
this movement. 

Now I was also sneered at and my organ- 
ization was sneered at for my very, very 
honest statement about propaganda in the 
public schools. I think I am a good sport. 
1 can take a licking, but there seems fo 
be others who cannot, and perhaps it is 
easier to take a licking when the United 
States Senate and the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission and the press of this country prove 
that you are right. 

It seems to me that I have heard of oth- 
er locals that have had disloyal members. 
If the American Federation of Teachers 
have disloyal members it wants to know 
about it. There isn’t anybody that is so 
anxious to clean house as the American 
Federation of Teachers, but we believe that 
the way to do it is to sit around the con- 
ference table and to set out what is wrong 
and try to remedy it. 

If Brookwood is a nest of Communism 
there is no one on earth so anxious to 
clean up that situation as we are, but we 
don't know, we never have in our contact 
with that organization seen anything that 
would indicate that this condition exists. 
I am not defending Brookwood, I am simply 
desiring to investigate. 

This is a matter of deep concern to the 
An edu- 
cational issue is involved over which we as 
organized teachers have jurisdiction. This 
affects the existence of a local of the Fed- 
eration of Teachers. It affects the means 
of livelihood of a group of members of our 
organization and it impugns the integrity 
of one of the vice-presidents of our or- 
ganization. If there is anything on earth 
that the American Federation of bor does 
stand for it is for justice and fair play, 
and as a matter of personal privilege I 
move that the vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers be given the 
right to say here on this floor something 
for himself. 


President Green: Mrs. Hanson, you have 
abused the privilege you asked for. You 
must know that in accordance with parlia- 
mentary procedure it was quite improper 
for you to offer such a motion at the time 
you offered it. The Chair will very fairly 
entertain a motion of that kind at the 
proper time, but certainly not while a com- 
mittee is making its report and after you 
had concluded a statement which you class- 
ified as a statement of personal privilege. 

The Chair believes in fairness and fair 
dealing, and I have éndeavored to preside 
over this convention in a fair and just way, 
but we must have all others try to do the 
same thing. If you desire to renew your 
motion at the proper time the Chair will 
entertain it, but such a motion is not in 
order now. The committee's report is be- 
fore the convention. The Chair will there- 
fore have to rule that motion out of order 
at this time. 

Delegate Hanson: | apologize, President 
Green. | certainly did not mean in any 
way to take advantage. What | was try- 
ing to do was to be as absolutely fair as 
I could be, both to my organization and 
to the American Federation of Labor, which 
is as dear to me as my organization or as 
my own self. I certainly apologize. 
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President Green: 
continue her report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Delegate Hanson, Secretary of the com- 
mittee, continued the report, as follows: 


The Secretary will now 


Urging Trade Union Editors to Allot Space 
in Their Publications to Assist Educa- 
tional Campaign of the Union Label 
Trades Department 


Resolution No. 2!1—By Delegates F. P. 
Barry and M. J. Burns of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers: 

WHEREAS, The Union Label Trades De- 


partment of the American Federation of 
Labor is using all the power and influence 
within its Department to extend and pro- 
mote the use of Union Label goods amongst 
Union men and women; their friends and 
sympathizers; and 

WHEREAS, Every available medium must 
be used to convey the value of this work to 
all trade unions and their friendus; and 


WHEREAS, A number of International 
Unions are not affiliated with the Trade 
Union Label Department, of the American 
Federation of Labor; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor convening in New Orleans, La., 
November 19th, 1928, urge all Editors of 
Trade Union publications to assist in this 
work by alloting a page or more of each 
issue of said publications for trade Union 
Label Education. 


Your committee recommends concurrence 
in Resolution No. 21. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Urging Promotion of Educational Program 
Among Organized Workers 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegate E. V. 
Aten of the Texas State Federation of 
Labor: 


WHEREAS, It is apparent to every stu- 
dent familiar with the general industrial 
situation in America that the organized la- 
bor movement is becoming more and more 
in need of a general educational program 
along the lines reflected in what might 
properly be denominated a spirit cf co-op- 
eration; and, 


WHEREAS, Nearly every international 
union has many general representatives 
traveling in America dealing with the gen- 
eral craft movement, this work offering 
great opportunities for general educational 
work among the organized workers; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegate represent- 
ing the Texas State Federation of Labor in 
the next annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be instructed to 
present a resolution in said convention urg- 
ing the respective International Unions to 
call to the attention of their general repre- 
sentatives the apparent necessity of taking 
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advantage of every opportunity presented 
to teach the doctrine of peace, friendship 
and co-operation among the various craft 
organizations making up the American labor 
movement within the American Federation 


of Labor. 

Your committee agrees with the spirit of 
Resolution No. 37 and states 
the actual accomplishments of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and international 
officers for peace, 
eration, action on this 
unnecessary. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Your committee has made some slight 
changes in the wording of Resolution No. 
82 and concurrence in this 
resolution with these changes. 


in view of 


friendship and co-op- 


resolution seems 


recommends 


Opposing Use of Public Schools to Spread 
Propaganda of Special Interests 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegate Florence 
Curtis Hanson of the American Federation 
of Teachers: 

WHEREAS, Exposures of the Federal 


Trade Commission have shown that the 
special interests are seeking every oppor- 
tunity to use the public schools to spread 
their propaganda; and 


WHEREAS, It has also been shown that 
there is gross misuse of the conception of 
research institute posing as research in- 
stitutes being in reality propaganda insti- 
tues subsidized by special interests; and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor believes that the public schools of 
this country which belong to the people, 
with their varying political and economic 
convictions, should provide for the presen- 
tation and the discussion of both sides of 
controversial questions, but should not be 
exploited for the purpose of advocating the 
particular conviction or beliefs of any 
groups; and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has always actively opposed the use 
of the schools and universities of the coun- 
sg for propaganda of any nature; therefore, 
e it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor goes on record as unalterably 
opposed to all efforts of private or public 
service corporations and of real estate 
boards and other private corporations to 
inject covert propaganda into the public 
schools and universities; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor condemns as unworthy the 
confidence and trust of the American peo- 
ple those institutions which have been prov- 
en to be subsidized by special interests and 
which are carrying on, under the guise of 
disinterested research, propaganda in favor 
of the interests which are subsidizing them, 
and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 















tion of Labor oppose all efforts to have 
text books especially prepared by and for 
these interests introduced into our tax-sup- 
ported schools, colleges and universities, 
and use i.s influence to have such special- 
ly prepared text books removed where now 
in use; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor standing Committee on Edu- 
caiton be instructed to continue its studies 
of text books used in tax-supported schools 
wi:h these considerations especially in mind 
and to forward information § concerning 
these matters at the earliest possible date 
to state federations, central labor bodies, 
local unions and affiliated national and in- 
ternational unions. 


DELEGATE OLANDER 
(Seamen’s International Union) 


In discussing the resolution and the re- 
port of the committee, Delegate Olander 
said in part: I rise to oppose the report 
of the committee. In view of the fact 
that my experience during the past year 
as well as at the last convention leave be- 
fore me certain interpretations of what is 
intended by the committee's report, I, find 
myself obliged to speak in opposition to 
it, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
light of what has occurred during the past 
twelve months I am wholly conscious of 
the fact that what I am about to say will 
probably be misrepresented during the 
coming year, just as the action of the 
committee of which I was a member last 
year has been misrepresented during the 
past twelve months. 

The committee has redrafted the resolu- 
tion, but they have made no change of any 
consequence, as I caught the reading, ex- 
cept that in the redraft they make no spe- 
cific reference to a particular institution, 
but they do leave in there a provision call- 
ing upon our movement to institute a 
movement to have certain books removed 
from the tax supported schools. 

Now, what is meant by that? I take it 
that since the same author that introduced 
this resolution presented another resolu- 
tion on the subject a year ago that the 
meaning is the same in both instances. A 
year ago a resolution was presented in the 
Los Angeles convention which proposed 
that all local and affiliated bodies of the 
American Federation of Labor put forth 
every effort to have all text and reference 
books prepared by the Ely Institute barred 
from the tax supported schools, colleges 
and universities of the United States. The 
proposal, as indicated by other language 
in the resolution, was to have them barred 
not only as text books but as reference 
bocks, and we were to call upon our cen- 
tral bodies and state federations of labor 
to secure legal action to bar these books. 
We said a year ago that that proposal was 
exactly the same in principle as the at- 
tempt to throttle education in the State of 
Tennessee by action of the legislature. This 
resolution proposes the same sort of thing. 

1 am not interested in the Ely Institute 
or anything of that sort, and if anybody 
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thought that by dropping the name of the 
particular institute 1 might be silenced on 
the question of text books in public schools, 
they were very much mistaken. One year 
ago the following report was submitted to 
this convention. The report of the com- 
mittee on Resolution No. 51 of the Los 
Angeles Convention proposes, “That the 
American Federation of Labor put forth 
every effort to have certain text and ref- 
erence books “‘barred from the tax-support- 
ed schools, cclleges and universities or the 
United States.” The resolution charges 
that the Ely Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities, under 
whose auspices the text and reference books 
referred to are published, is engaged in 
propaganda intended to promote views not 
in accord with those held by the American 
Federation of Labor on the subject of taxa- 
tion. Badly stated, the proposal is that 
the American Federation of Labor set itself 
up as a judge to determine not only what 
text books shall be permitted in the pub- 
lic schools and the state colleges and state 


universities, but also to even limit the 
use of books for reference purposes in 
such institutions in cases where such 


books are regarded as antagonistic to 
views held by the American Federation of 
Labor. This we believe would not only be 
a dangerous denial of free speech and free 
press but would also be a very serious 
violation of the principle of academic 
freedom. : 


“It is often extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain what is truth in a given case and the 
opportunity must always be left free for 
the statement of conflicting views and for 
the clash of opposing opinions. This is as 
essential in schools, colleges and universi- 
ties for teachers and for pupils as it is 
im. the every day affairs of political and 
industrial life.” 


That was the substance of the report 
one year ago. I say that Resolution No. 
82, as originally introduced by the same 
author, unquestionably had the same pur- 
pose, and the redraft which comes from 
the committee contains in essence the same 
proposal. Now, what use has been made 
of that during the past year? The conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
at Los Angeles stood firm for academic 
freedom, and we were right. One of the 
things that goes to prove we were. right 
was that upon my return to Chicago | re- 
ceived from one of the officers of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors 
congratulations upon the action taken and 
furnishing me with a copy of the action of 
that association on academic freedom and 
tenure. I commend to those who are re- 
sponsible for these sort of resolutions a 
careful reading of that document. 

I have here some of the propaganda lit- 
erature that was sent out following the ac- 
tion of the Los Angeles Convention which 
represents the action as a defense of the 
Ely Institute, and has very little to say 
about the fact that we were standing for 
academic freedom. Here is a sample of 
some of that literature: “Special Privi- 
lege Scores Big Victory!” hat is the 
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headline on a document contained in a book 
issued by the Education Protective Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc. In the preface of 
the volume this appears: 

“Grateful acknowledgments are hereby 
extended to the Chicago Daily News for the 
use of several photographs, to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers for permission 
to reprint much valuable material, to Mr. 

R. Derrickson for permission to pub- 
lish his ietter to William Green, and to 
all others whose kindly assistance has done 
much to make this book what it is.” 

On page 39 there appears, over a picture 
of myself, “Did Not Want the Ely Institute 
Investigated,” and below “Victor A. Qlan- 
der, Secretary-Treasurer of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Labor and a leading opponent of 
the Teachers in the annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor.” 

On page 48, over a photograph of Presi- 
dent Green, there appears this headline: 
“Had the Facts but Said Nothing,” and 
below, “‘William Green, President of The 
American Federation of Labor and Chair- 
man of the convention at which the reso- 
lution presented by the teachers was de- 
feated.” 

1 would not be particularly concerned 
about what some wandering soldier of for- 
tune, such as the irresponsible author of 
this publication is, in my opinion, but when 
1 find that he is permitted to send out 
circulars alleging that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the passage of the Los 
Angeles action of the committee with re- 
gard to school text books was an attack 
on the American Federation of Teachers 
and calls others to rally to the defense of 
the teachers, and there is no denial on the 
part of that organization, it does give me 
concern. I have heard that some of its 
officials have repudiated this. 1 have been 
in contact with several of them through- 
out the year, and that repudiation, if any 
was made, has failed to reach my ears, and 
not longer past than the current issue of 
the official organ of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers the author of that pub- 
lication misrepresenting the attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor is given fur- 
ther space for misrepresentation. 

say that is an unfortunate situation. 
If 1 did not have this information of the 
misuse made of the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion before me I might be misled into ac- 
cepting the report of the committee, with 
the original proposition of the author for 
the removal of text books, because without 
that interpretation that might be harmless. 

After all, Mr. Chairman, someone some- 
where has to make a decision as to what 
sort of text books are to be used, and there 
are occasions where books are found to be 
utterly unfit, and for that reason there is 
something in the report of the committee 
if presented under other circumstances; but 
to say, as was proposed a year ago and 
as | believe the author of the resolution 
intends now, that because a book does not 
please us we are not only going to chal- 
lenge it as a text book but we are going 
to have it barred as a reference book, | 
say to you that, at least as far as affect- 
ing our universities, there never was a 
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book written that ought to be barred as a 
reference book. we are going to have 
universities and schools their shelves must 
be wide open at least for reference pur- 
poses, and the challenge, if there is any, 
must come to the use of particular books 
for text book purposes. 

1 have remained silent during the year. 
Members of the Teachers’ Organization 
came to me and said they had not agreed 
to the resolution of a year ago and that 
it had never passed their convention. | 
think it is exceedingly unfortunate that the 
sort of publicity engaged in by this Edu- 
cation Protective Association has been per- 
mitted to go on through the year, the 
American Federation of Teachers and its 
officers misrepresented, and nothing said 
about it. 

Delegate Nelson, Chicago: This is an im- 
portant question. If we refer it to the Ex- 
ecutive Council it can be thoroughly 
thrashed out and any doubts as to the 
position of the American Federation of La- 
bor would be removed by action of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. I am willing to defer to 
the chairman of the committee. 


DELEGATE WALKER 
(Chairman of the Committee) 


This resolution has been in the hands 
of the committee since the beginning of the 
convention. Announcements have been 
made on the floor of the convention of the 
meetings of the committee, and all interest- 
ed in any resolution before the committee 
were invited to meet with us and take up 
these matters. This resolution is not Mrs. 
Hanson's resolution, it is the resolution of 
this cornmittee. While I understand Dele- 
gate Olander’s capacity with reference to 
the English language, I doubt very much 
if he had a copy of the resolution in its 
changed form before him, so that he could 
find any ambiguity that would justify his 
doubt as to what its meaning would be de- 
clared to be if it is adopted, that he could 
find anything in the resolution to object to. 

1 have worked with Vic for ten years or 
more, and even on the basis of a misap- 
prehension on his part I would rather pur- 
sue the course that would be satisfactory, 
but the two essential sections of the reso- 
lution say: 

“RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor goes on record as unalterably 
opposed to all efforts of private or public 
service corporations and of real estate 
boards and other private corporations to 
inject covert propaganda into the public 
schools and universities; and, be it further 

“RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor condemn as unworthy the 
confidence and trust of the American peo- 
ple those institutions which have been prov- 
en to be subsidized by special interests and 
which are carrying on, under the guise of 
disinterested research, propaganda in favor 
of the interests which are subsidizing them, 
and, be it further 

“RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor oppose all efforts to have 
text books specially prepared by and for 
these interests introduced into our tax-sup- 
ported schools, colleges and universities, 
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and use its influence to have such special- 
ly prepared text books removed where now 
in use; and, be it further” 

That is, where they are prepared by and 
for these specific private corporations that 
are mentioned. 


Delegate Olander: Can you name a single 
book in any school anywhere especially pre- 
pared for the purpose indicated in this 
resolution? 

Chairman Walker: If there isn’t a single 
book that is especially prepared by and 
for a corporation of this kind, then the 
resolution does not apply to it. Unless it 
can be proven that it was prepared by and 
for that special interest this resolution 
does not apply to it, and my feeling is that 
there in our movement who 
would go further to remove a book pre- 
pared by and for a special interest than 
would Secretary Olander. 

Delegate Olander: Am I right in assum- 
ing that what the committee has in mind 
is to reach this situation recently expdsed 
by the Federal Trade Commission, wherein 
it is alleged that public service corpora- 
tions are responsible for matter in parts of 
a book, then I am not opposed to the report. 

Chairman Walker: It would apply to 
such cases as were brought out in the 
Federal Trade Commisison hearing. In that 
case this report would apply. Unless con- 
clusive proof was brought out this would 
not refer to those books. There can be no 
misunderstanding of the meaning of that 
report, and | don't believe there is a mem- 
ber of the American Federation of Labor 
that would want a book prepared by and 
for a special corporate interest introduced 
as a text book in our schools, and that is 
the only thing it has reference to. 

The report of the committee on Resolu- 
tion No. 82 was adopted. 

President Green announced that the hour 
for the special order of business, the nomi- 
nation and election of officers and the se- 
lection of a convention city had arrived 
and requested Delegate Weber, President 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
to preside. 

Election of Officers 

Chairman Weber: The hour having ar- 
rived to elect officers of the: American Fed- 
eration of Labor, nominations are now in 
order for President. 

Delegate Lewis (John L.) Mine Workers: 
For President of the American Federation 
of Labor for the ensuing term I present 
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today a trade unionist of distinguished rec- 
ord and a great American, William Green. 

(At the mention of President Green's 
name the entire delegation arose and ap- 
plauded for more than a minute.) 

The chairman asked for further nomi- 
nations. No further nominations being 
made, Delegate Mahon, Street Railway Em- 
ployes, moved that the secretary be au- 
thorized to cast the unanimous vote of 
the convention for President Green for 
president. The instruction was complied 
with, and William Green was declared 
duly elected president for the ensuing term. 

President Green in the Chair. 


(As President Green resumed the Chair, 
the delegation again arose and applauded.) 

President Green: I am not going to im- 
pose upon your time and patience longer 
than just to say a word in expressing ap- 
preciation of this unanimous election, for, 
I think, the fourth time, as President of 
the American Federation of Labor. Each 
time I have been elected to this high and 
exalted position | have been deeply touched 
by your manifestation of confidence and 
esteem. At the same time there has come 
to me an overwhelming sense of deep re- 
sponsibility, and so this morning, as you 
again manifest your confidence and esteem 
and as you again clothe me with the mantle 
of leadership and authority, I am again 
deeply impressed with this expression of 
your good will and your confidence. 


There are none more than the men and 
women of labor who realize the tremendous 
responsibility which goes with leadership. 
Most of you are leaders in your respective 
spheres of activity, and it is indeed a 
great honor to represent and lead work- 
ing men and women. I regard this as 
the greatest honor that could be con- 
ferred upon me, to be selected out of the 
millions of men who make up our great 
organization to lead the hosts of labor. I 
can say truthfully that I consider this the 
greatest honor that could be conferred upon 
me, and I would rather be president of 
the American Federation of Labor than 
to be president of the United States. 

We adopted at this convention a slogan, 
“Double membership in 1929." Let that 
really be our aim and our objective. I 
believe we can accomplish it. The field is 
great, the opportunity is here. While I do 
not minimize or underestimate the diffi- 
culties, I believe we can go forward and 
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add to the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor millions of new mem- 
bers during the coming year. I shall ap- 
ply myself to the task and unreservedly 
I shall give of my strength and power dur- 
ing the coming year. I thank you. 

Frank Duffy, General Secretary of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, was placed in nomination by Presi- 
dent McSorley of the Building Trades De- 
partment, who said: I rise at this time to 
place in nomination for the office of First 
Vice-President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a man whom I believe needs 
no introduction to the delegates in this 
convention, nor does he need any eulogy 
from the delegates in this convention. He 
has served as an exgcutive officer of his 
own international union for a period of 
thirty years. He has been a delegate to 
the American Federation of Labor continu- 
ously for twenty-six years. I think he is 
fully capable and qualified, both by train- 
ing and experience, to fill this high office. 
I think he understands the psychology of 
our movement as well as its objects, that 
he fully realizes what are the aims and 
aspirations of the American trade union 
movement as well as any man in America, 
and therefore as a delegate to this conven- 
tion and as president of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor I take great pleasure in presenting 
the name of Frank Duffy, General Secre- 
tary of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. 

No other candidate was nominated, and 
upon motion of Delegate Manion, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, the secretary was 
instructed to cast the unanimous vote of 
the convention for Frank Duffy. The in- 
struction was complied with and Vice-Presi- 
dent Duffy was declared elected for the en- 
suing term. 

T. A. Rickert, General President of the 
United Garment Workers of America, was 
nominated for Second Vice-President by 
John J. Manning, Secretary of the Union 
Label Trades Department, who said: At 
this time I rise to nominate a candidate 
for the office of Second Vice-President. It 
seems to me it would be useless to take 
up the time of the convention in eulogiz- 
ing him. He has been closely in touch with 
the affairs of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Executive Council since the 
St. Paul convention chose him as one of 
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the vice-presidents. I therefore take pleas- 
ure in nominating the incumbent of that 
office at this time, T. A. Rickert. 

No other candidate was nominated, and 
upon motion of Delegate Mahon, Street and 
Electric Railway Employes, the secretary 
was instructed to cast the unanimous vote 
of the convention for T. A. Rickert. The 
instruction was complied with and Vice- 
President Rickert was declared unanimously 
elected for the ensuing term. 

Jacob Fischer, General Secretary of the 
Barbers International Union, was nominated 
for Third Vice-President by Delegate Wen- 
zel of the same organization. 


No other candidate was nominated, and 
upon motion of Delegate Schulte, Retail 
Clerks, the secretary was instructed to cast 
the unanimous vote of the convention for 
Jacob Fischer. The instruction was com- 
plied with, and Vice-President Fischer was 
declared elected for the ensuing term. 


Matthew Woll, President of the Interna- 
tional Photo Engravers’ Union, was placed 
in nomination by Delegate Mahon, Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, who said: 
I rise to place in nomination a man who 
is well known and who needs no introduc- 
tion at my hands. He has been faithful 
to the trade union movement throughout 
all his work, Matthew Woll. 


No other candidate was nominated, and 
upon motion of Delegate Steward, Federal 
Employes, the secretary was authorized to 
cast the unanimous vote of the convention 
for Matthew Woll for Fourth Vice-President. 
The instruction was complied with and 
Vice-President Woll was declared elected 
for the ensuing term. 


James Wilson, President of the Pattern | 
Makers’ League of North America, was 
nominated for Fifth Vice-President by Dele- 
gate Huddell, Operating Engineers, who 
said: President Green, as you have been 
elected our leader for the coming year and 
so far you have been surrounded by the 
previous members of the Council, | believe 
we should continue that, and | will nomi- 
nate for Fifth Vice-President James Wilson 
of the Pattern Makers. 


No other candidate was presented and, 
upon motion of Delegate Buzzell, Los An- 
geles Central Labor Council, the secretary 
was instructed to cast the unanimous vote 
of the convention for James Wilson. The 
instruction was complied with and Vice- 
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President Wilson was declared duly elected 
for the ensuing term. 

James P. Noonan, President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
was placed in nomindtion as Sixth Vice- 
President by Delegate Joyce of the same 
organization. 

No other candidate was nominated and, 
upon motion of Delegate Paulsen, Electrical 
Workers, the secretary was authorized to 
cast the unanimous vote of the convention 
for James P. Noonan for Sixth Vice-Presi- 
dent. The instruction was complied with 
and Vice-President Noonan was declared 
duly elected. 

John Coefield, General President of the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumb- 
ers and Steam Fitters, was placed in nomi- 
nation by Delegate Burke, General Secre- 
tary of the same organization, who said: 
I consider it a very distinctive honor to 
have the privilege of nominating for Seventh 
Vice-President my old shop-mate for many 
years, who is the General President of the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumb- 
ers and Steam Fitters of the United States 
and Canada, Brother John Coefield. 


No other candidate was nominated, and 
upon motion of Delegate Manning the sec- 
retary was instructed to cast the unani- 
mous vote of the convention of John Coe- 
field. The instruction was complied with 
and John Coefield was declared elected for 
the ensuing term. 

A. O. Wharton, President of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, was 
placed in nomination for Eighth Vice-Presi- 
dent by James O'Connell of the Metal 
Trades Department, who said: Thirty-four 
years ago the organization of which I was 
for many years the executive head was 
represented for the first time in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. At that conven- 
tion the delegates indicated their wisdom 
by selecting the speaker as Third Vice- 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, and for a quarter of a century he 
had the honor of filling that position. Ow- 
ing to some internal affairs in the organi- 
zation of which he was a member a con- 
dition arose which made it rather embar- 
rassing for him to continue in office, so 
he declined to permit his name to be placed 
before the convention. 

The delegate at the New York conven- 
tion, for the first time in the history of 
the American Federation of Labor, was the 


delegate who cast the vote to re-elect 
Samuel Gompers as president. That dele- 
gate now has the great honor of presenting 
to this convention a young man who has 
had a wonderful experience in the trade 
union movement, an executive officer of 
great ability, a trade unionist of unques- 
tionable loyalty, for the office of Eighth 
Vice-President. 

1 congratulate the Executive Council 
upon its selection of this young man tem- 
porarily to fill a position made vacant, and 
I have the honor to present for Eighth Vice- 
President the President of the International 
Association of Machinists who, through his 
ability, his trade unionism and his courage, 
is bringing that organization back to its 
original mooring, solving the tremendous 
difficulties it has encountered and making 
it one of the outstanding organizations in 
the trade union movement, Mr. A. O. 
Wharton. 


No other candidate was nominated, and 
upon motion of Delegate Haggerty, Ma- 
chinists, the secretary was instructed to 
cast the unanimous vote of the convention 
for A. O. Wharton. The instruction was 
complied with, and Vice-President Whar- 
ton was declared duly elected for the en- 
suing term. 

Martin F. Ryan, President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 
was placed in nomination for Treasurer by 
Delegate Weeks, of the same organization, 
who said: I now have the honor of placing 
in nomination as Treasurer to succeed him- 
self my friend and associate, Brother Mar- 
tin F. Ryan. I have been coming to these 
conventions since 1912 and this is the first 
time you have heard my voice, but | want 
to say you will make no mistake in elect- 
ing Brother Martin F. Ryan to this office 
to succeed himself. 

No other candidate was nominated, and 
upon a motion of Delegate Hyland, Rail- 
way Carmen, the secretary was instructed 
to cast the unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion for Martin F. Ryan. The instruction 
was complied with and Treasurer Ryan was 
declared duly elected for the ensuing term. 

Frank Morrison, International Typograph- 
ical Union, was placed in nomination as 
Secretary by Delegate Googe, Printing 
Pressmen, who said: The signal honor of 
presenting to this convention the name of 
a man for secretary has been given to the 
Printing Pressmen for some years, and 1] 
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-desire to place before you that distinguished 

member the International Typographical 
Union gave to the American labor move- 
ment thirty-two years ago. In Cincinnati 
in 1896 this man made this statement to 
our convention: “I shall repay you by 
strict devotion to the principles of the trade 
union movement, and shall do all in my 
power to advance the cause of labor." Since 
he made that statement his every thought 
and act has been a glorious fulfillment of 
that promise, and I am pleased to present 
to you for the office of Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor our beloved 
Frank Morrison. (At this point the au- 
dience warmly applauded the mention o! 
Secretary Morrison.) 

Delegate Reilly: In behalf of the delega- 
of the International Typographical] 
Union, | arise to second the nomination of 
Frank Morrison for Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Frank Morrison 
needs no commendation, neither does he 
need eulogy at my or any other man’s 
hands. I remember well since 1896, when 
young Morrison and myself attended the 
Colorado Springs convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, at which time 
he was elected a delegate to this honorable 
body. 


In conformity with the obligation imposed 
upon him by that convention, he attended 
the Cincinnati convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and it may please 
you to know that at that very first con- 
vention the young man attended nearly 
thirty-three years ago you recognized the 
ability that we had long known him to 
possess. 

I shall not make any speech in behalf of 
Frank Morrison, because the service he has 
rendered to this great organization has 
made his name a household word through- 
out the length and breadth of this conti- 
nent and his name has extended, I am prone 
to believe, far across the seas of this great 
world. It is sufficient to say that the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, through 
its delegation here today, takes great pleas- 
ure in seconding the nomination of the man 
who has proved so beneficial to the work- 
ing class of this country. Frank Morrison 
has made a capable and efficient Secre- 
tary; no man will deny the service he has 
rendered, and | know that this convention 
will not only cast a unanimous vote for 
him but will pay homage to him in the 
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way of an ovation his services so justly 
entitle him to. 

No other candidate was nominated, and 
upon motion of Delegate Mahon, Street 
Railway Employes,. the President was au- 
thorized to cast the unanimous vote of the 
convention for Frank Morrison for Secre- 
tary. The President cast the unanimous 
vote of the convention for Secretary Morri- 
son who was declared duly elected for the 
ensuing term. 

(The entire delegation arose at this point 
and applauded for a full minute.) 


Secretary Morrison: I want to say just 
a word. I to thank the delegates 
to this convention, not only for their ex- 
pression of good will today, but ‘l want to 
thank the delegates and officers of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union for the 
continuous courtesy I have always received 
from them. We have had conditions fac- 
ing the American Federation of Labor for 
a few years which were considered clouds 
on the labor world, but what have 
heard at this convention would indicate 
that the clouds are breaking and the light 
is coming through. I feel that the coming 
year is going to be a splendid one for the 
trade union movement. I shall do what |! 
have done in the past, continue to give 
all my time to assist in building up the 
membership of our affiliated organizations 
and to secure legislation that will protect 
the trade union movement from its enemies. 
I thank you. 

President Green announced that, follow- 
ing the usual custom two fraternal d@le- 
gates would be elected to the British Trades 
Union Congress and one delegate to the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. He 
stated that the rule was to call for nomi- 
nations for one delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress, and after his elec- 
tion call for nominations for a second dele- 
gate and elect him. 

William J. Rooney, Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association, was placed in 
nomination for first fraternal delegate to 
the British Trades and Labor Congress by 
Delegate Hynes of the same organization, 
who said: I desire at this time to place 
before the convention the name of a sheet 
metal worker whom I have known for a 
number of years. It is not my intention 
to make a speech eulogizing him, and I! 
will merely say it was through his actions 
that it was made possible in the City of 
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Chicago to increase the wages of sheet 
metal workers from 95 cents an hour, un- 
der the Landis Award, to $1.50 an hour, 
with a five-year agreement covering all the 
sheet metal workers in that city. I desire 
to present the name of William J. Rooney. 

Delegate Nelson (Oscar) Building Service 
Employes International Union: | arise for 
the purpose of seconding the nomination of 
William J. Rooney. I speak, not only as a 
delegate representing the Building Service 
Employes’ International Union, but as 
Vice-President of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. The services rendered by Wil- 
liam J. Rooney to the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Union is just a small part of this service 
to our trade union movement. Not only 
the building trades of Chicago but every 
other trade union in that city has been a 
beneficiary of the services of William J. 
Rooney. I am very happy to be able to 
second his nomination. 


No other candidate was nominated, ‘and 
upon motion of Delegate Nelson the secre- 
tary was instructed to cast the unanimous 
vote of the convention for Delegate Rooney 
as first delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress. The instruction was com- 
plied with and Delegate Rooney was de- 
clared unanimously elected. 

William P. Clarke, President of the Amer- 
ican Flint Glass Workers’ Union was placed 
in nomination for second delegate to the 
British Trade Union Congress by Delegate 
Maloney, of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ As- 
sociation, who said: ] desire to nominate 
for this position a man who is well and 
favorably known to a great majority of the 
delegates here present. His genial smile 
and friendly hand clasp are characteristic. 
He is a sterling trade unionist and has 
been attending conventions of this Federa- 
tion for many years. I feel that he is 
peculiarly fitted to represent our move- 
ment in Great Britain. His own organiza- 
tion sent him abroad some years ago to 
make an investigation of industrial condi- 
tions in Europe. He is thoroughly familiar 
with tariffs as between our country and 
European nations. He has a first hand 
knowledge of the automatic machine ques- 
tion as it affects industry at the present 
time; in fact, | may say that this is the 
great problem of our present day move- 
ment. I take pleasure in presenting to my 
fellow delegates and to place in nomination 
as delegate to the British Trades Union 


Congress a true and sterling trade unionist, 
Mr. William P. Clarke. 

Delegate Fry, Machinists: | arise at this 
time to second the nomination of Bill 
Clarke, in order that I may be recorded as 
a delegate to this convention, and further- 
more I second the nomination of the one 
outstanding Democrat in the State of Ohio. 

Delegate Médhon, Street Railway Em- 
ployes: In behalf of our old friend William 
P. Clarke I also second the nomination. 

No other candidate was nominated, and 
upon motion of Vice-President Wilson the 
secretary was instructed to cast the unani- 
mous vote of the convention for Delegate 
Clarke. The instruction was complied with 
and delegate Clarke was declared duly 
elected as fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress. 

Mr. John D. Haggerty, President, of the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
was placed in nomination for fraternal dele- 
gate to the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress by Delegate Manion, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

No other candidate was nominated, and 
upon motion of Delegate Shea, Street Rail- 
way Employes, the secretary was instructed 
to cast the unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion for John D. Haggerty. The instruc- 
tion was complied with and Delegate Hag- 
gerty was declared unanimously elected. 


‘SELECTION OF CONVENTION CITY 


Vancouver, B. C. was placed in nomina- 
tion by Delegate Bengough of that city. 

Delegate Bengough made a statement of 
some length in describing the attractions 
of Vancouver as a convention city. He 
called attention to the fact that the vari- 
ous trades are very well organized in Van- 
couver, that hotel accommodations are 
ample, and that everything possible would 
be done to insure the comfort of the dele- 
gates if that city should be selected. 

Toronto, Ontario, was placed in nomina- 
tion by Delegate O'Dell, Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ International Union. 


Delegate Mahon, Street Railway Em- 
ployes, seconded the nomination of Van- 
couver. 


Delegate Flore, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes, also seconded the nomination of 
Vancouver. He pointed out that the two 
most prominent hotels in that city are one 
hundred per cent organized and that prac- 
tically every restaurant of any account in 
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the city was also organized one hundred 
per cent. 
Nominations were closed and the secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll of delegates. 
Following is the result of the roll call: 


Roll Call on Convention City 


VANCOUVER—Guskin, Greenfield, Hag- 
gerty (J. B.), Belair, Neary Brewery Work- 
ers’ Delegation (80 votes), Kasten, Tracy 
(Wm.), Morrin, Ryan (Edward), Moyer, 
Conley, Harrison, Fitzgerald (E. H.), Banni- 
ster, Gallagher (John E.), Woods, Steward, 
McNally, Fitzgerald (John), Bentley, Bear, 
Lawlor, Byrne, Finkelstein, Flore. Hesketh, 
Farrell (Thomas S.), Koveleski, Schott, Gai- 
nor, Finnan, Duffy (Charles D.), Mugavin 
(John T.), Swartz, Fljozdal, Milliman, 
Crook, Towle, Farnan, Gorman, Lane, Kelly 
(M. J.), Fremming, Swick, Meehan, Mad- 
sen, Riley (J.J.), Doyle (J.J.), Lindelof, 
Mahon, Fitzgerald (Wm.B.), Bland, Shea, 
Anderson (Gust), Wepner, Furuseth, Olan- 
der, Keegan, Sumner, Soderberg, Hanson, 
Manion, Perham, Ramsay, Davidson, Gibbs, 
Typographical Union Delegation (379 votes), 
Hoage, Aten, Buzzell, Bengough. Repre- 
senting 5763 votes. 

TORONTO—Mullaney, Myrup, Coldstone, 
Beisel, Shanessy, Fischer (Jacob), Wenzel, 
Worthal, Baker (Roe H.), Franklin, Daley 
(Martin), Walter, Shea (J. T.), Lovely, 
Baine, Barnes, Blume, Reardon, Brewery 
Workers’ Delegation (80 votes), Price, 
— (George), Moran, Lyons, Stretch, 
appalardo, Ryan (Martin F.), Cullum, 
Weeks, Hyland, Hutcheson, Duffy (Frank), 
Burdette, Stevenson, Lindeman, Thompson, 
Bausher, Weyler, Ornburn, Perkins, Col- 
lins, Campbell (W.A.), Flaherty, Engel- 
hardt, Willis, Bowen, Schulte, Coulter, Noo- 
nan, Bugniazet, Ford, Tracy (D. W.), Paul- 
sen, Joyce, Rendelhuber, Feeney, Snow, 
MacDonald, Huddell, Evans, Possehl, Fay, 
Welsh (Wm.), McNamara (John F.), 
Shamp, Morton, Rickert, Wines, Doyle 
(Frank), Adamski, Houck, Schlesinger, 
Katvosky, Weiss, Nagler, Maloney, Browser, 
Clarke (Wm. P.), Hamilton, Moreschi, Per- 
sion, Etchison, Marshall (Joseph), Rivers, 
McPartlan, Bell, McSorley, Case, Moore, 
Ryan (Jos.P.), Dwyer, Wharton, Fry 
(Chas.), Hart, Henning, Haggerty, Nicker- 
son, Hogan, McCarty (Wm.), Hynes, Red- 
ding, Rooney, Pattison, Lewis, Murray, Ken- 
nedy, Green (Wm.), Hall, Golden, Nesbit, 
Keough, McCoy, Keating Cox, Weber, Kern- 
good, Weaver, Parks, Bagley, Wilson 
(James), Gernon, Anderson (A. M.), Mc- 
Givern, Donlin, Huebner, Watson, Col- 
leran, Coefield, Burke (T.E.), Fallon, An- 
derson (Chas.), Rau, Fallon, Berry, Beek- 
man, Sahuque, Googe, Wallace (C. W.), 
Strickland, Bennett, Canavan, Griffin, Ryan 
(P. J.), Maloy, Mitchell, Cullen, Bolander, 
Tobin, Hughes (Thos.L.), Gillespie, Mc- 
Caffrey, Goudie, McLaughlin, Thomas, Mc- 
Mahon, Starr, Smith (Wm.), Evans (E. 
Lewis), Collins (John), Mauro, Typographi- 
cal Union Delegation (379 votes), Alex- 
ander, O'Connell (James), Manning, Story, 
McCluskey, Van Houten, Walker (J.H.), 
Lewis (J.C.), Swallow, Campbell (J.C.), 


Harey, Slater, O'Dell, Campbell (W. W.), 
Schneider, Marcusy, Sinnigen, Reed (C.L.), 
O'Connell (John A.), Howat, Doyle (F.E.), 
Covert, Norrington, Tracy (E.J.), Camp- 
bell (Edna). Representing 20,793 votes. 

NOT VOTING—McCarthy (Wm.), Horn, 
Horan, Nelson, Zaritsky, Zuckerman, War- 
field, Wills, Woll, Schmal, Volz, Stetsky, 
Gmeiner, Gillot, Squibb, Tighe, Brock, 
Brown (A. J.), Shiplacoff, Bock, Rose, Ford, 
Whitmore, Barry, Burns, Hannah, Britton, 
Kelsay, Duffy (James M.), Burke (John 
P), Sullivan (H. W.), Suitor, Gavlak, Gaus- 
man, Scharrenberg, Funder Burk, Cashen, 
Connors, Kohn, Spencer, Jewell, Dalton, 
Taylor (T.N.}, Rueff, Johnson (E. A.), Col- 
lins (D.O.), Lawson, Ross, Brown (F.D.), 
Ely, Barry, Reilly (W.E.), Sullivan (John), 
Donnelly, Hall, Iglesias, Smith (T.J.), 
Hatch, Ohl, Fox, Wallace (G.E.), McCon- 
aughey, Thiemonge, Cabral, Stewart, John- 
son (J. W.), Olsen, Doll, Malley, Finley, 
Janis, Frincke, Hauswald, Amie, Saunders, 
Diffee, Augustino, Marksbury, Dempsey, 
Menton, Sheehan, Birthright, McMahon, 
Schad, Purcell, Herder, Bower, Graeser, 
Woodmansee, McKenna, Trimmer, Walsh 
(Michael), Hunt, Saylor, Mitchell, Bohm, 
Beard, Albert, Clark (E.L.), Mezzacapo, 
Mullen, Gallagher (Patrick), Werkmeister, 
Stahl, Campbell (A. C.), Oglesby, McCarthy 
(D.D.), Fuchs, Flynn (Michael), Flynn 
(James), Tuggle, orris, Latham, McEl- 
ligott, Hill, Calvin, Rohrmoser, Powers, El- 
liott, Marchbank, Edwards, Varley. Rep- 
resenting 1468 votes. 


President Green: Toronto, having received 
a majority of all votes, is declared the city 
in which the Forty-ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
will be held. 

Upon motion of Delegate Bengough 
Toronto was declared the unanimous choice 
of the convention. 

Vice-President Wilson moved to suspenc 
the rules and remain in session unti! the 
work of the convention could be completed. 
The motion was adopted. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Secretary Hanson: The report of the 
committee has been completed, and is 


signed: 
JAMES O. NOONAN, Chairman, 
FLORENCE CURTIS HANSON, 
Secretary, 

JOHN H. WALKER, 
J. L. WINES, 
HARRY G. LINDEMAN, 

H. C. GRIFFIN, 

HENRY F. SCHMAL, 

THOS. E. BURKE, 
WM. R. TROTTER, 

R. A. HENNING, 

JOHN B. HAGGERTY, 
ED. H. FITZGERALD, 

OHN WATSON, 

OBERT McCOY, 

GEORGE L. GOOGE, 

Committee on Education. 
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Secretary Hanson moved the adoption of 
the report of the committee as a whole. 

Chairman Walker: I move to amend the 
motion by striking out the portions of 
our report which refer to Professor John 
Dewey, including the quotation from an ad- 
ress delivered by him, which appears in 
yesterday's proceedings. This appears on 
page 310 of yesterday's proceedings, and 
we also wish it to include the statement of 
Vice-President Woll with regard to Profes- 
sor Dewey, and every other reference that 
may have been made to him in the dis- 
cussion. 

The motion offered by Chairman Walker 
was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN WALKER 


In the discussion yesterday the only per- 
son that made an appeal that reached the 
feelings of the delegates here was that made 
by Delegate Reed on the proposition of 
having a fair trial and a fair hearing. Il 
am one of those who believe in that sort 
of process. In our State Federatidn these 
people we have been discussing tried for 
years to undermine and weaken and even 
destroy our movement, and in a convention 
held in Decatur some years ago, Mr. W. Z. 
Foster himself with two men who took the 
lead recently in trying to form a dual or- 
ganization in the Miners’ Union, came there 
and packed the convention as far as they 
could for the purpose of taking control. In 
that convention I asked the delegates to 
give those men the same consideration they 
would ask for themselves if they were deal- 
ing with a question. 

1 was particular to give Mr. Foster an 
opportunity to state his case in the way 
he wanted to present it. Prior to that they 
said they were always denied the right to 
present their case. I told them in that con- 
vention that they would not only be given 
an opportunity to present their case, but 
they would be required to do it. They 
presented their case, we answered them, 
and from that day on there were fewer of 
that type coming to our convention or de- 
veloping in our movement, until in the last 
convention of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor there wasn't a single one of them 
there. I think that indicates how I feel 
about a fair trial. 

However, I want to suggest to the broth- 
er who spoke of a fair trial for them that 
in Hlinois and elsewhere those gentlemen 
are not much concerned about giving us a 
fair trial when they are making their 
charges about us. They have made charges 
in courts we have no knowledge of; they 
have appealed to the immature minds of 
young boys and girls and to men and wom- 
en with undeveloped minds; they have 
mace their charges, tried the case, pre- 
sented the evidence, convicted us, sentenced 
us and carried the sentence into execu- 
tion, and we knew nothing about it. 

Il want to add to what I said yesterday 
that I saw the wreckage of local unions 


everywhere in our state, cement workers, 
street railway men, common laborers, every 
kind of union destroyed and efforts for hu- 
man betterment defeated “by the things 
they did, not only in our country but in 
every country in the world. Where they 
are active that sort of thing has been the 
result of their efforts. 


I don't want to give the men who believe 
in that sort of thing and who advocate it 
any encouragement or anything they can 
use as a credential to go before men and 
women who do not know them and get 
their confidence by preaching that sort of 
doctrine. 


Delegate Olander, Seaman, opposed strik- 
ing out the portions of the report men- 
tioned in Chairman Walker's motion. He 
stated that he felt it was wise on the part 
of the Chairman of the Committee to call 
attention to the parts of the record he 
wished stricken out, but after the discus- 
sion there was no need to strike out mat- 
ter which referred exclusively to the ex- 
pansion of the public school system, a 
thing which the organized labor movement 
has been seeking. 


The question was further discussed by 
Delegate Schwartz, Letter Carriers, Dele- 
gate Olander and Chairman Walker. 


Delegate Bowen called attention to the 
section of the report of the Committee on 
Education on page 308, Tuesday's proceed- 
ings, under the caption “Free Text Books,” 
and asked for reconsideration of the ac- 
tion by which that portion of the report 
was adopted, in order that he might offer 
an amendment to the portion which reads, 
“seek the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for free text books for all children of 
the public schools,” the amendment to read, 
“seek the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for free text books for all schoo) 
children.” 

He stated that people who are now seek- 
ing to destroy the free text book law of 
Louisiana, which had been passed with the 
backing of most of ‘tthe labor organizations 
and most of the labor leaders of the state, 
would use this action of the convention in 
their attack upon the law as unconstitu- 
tiona.. 

Delegate Steward, Federal Employes, 
raised the point of order that the amend- 
ment was not germane to the subject mat- 
ter of the report of the committee that 
was being discussed. 

The Chair stated that he believed the 
point of order was not well taken, because 
the motion before the convention was to 
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adopt the report of the committee as a 
whole. 

The amendment was discussed by Chair- 
man: Walker, Delegate Doyle, Painters and 
Delegate Bowen. 

The amendment of Delegate Bowen was 
defeated, and the amendment offered by 
Chairman Walker was carried by a vote of 
91 in the affirmative to 39 in the negative. 

The report of the committee as a whole, 
as amended, was then adopted. 


President Green: The committee is dis- 
charged with the thanks of the convention. 

Delegate Mahon, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes: Yesterday I offered a mo- 
tion at the time the discussion of the 
Brookwood College was going on. I moved 
that the action of the Executive Council be 
endorsed. This matter has gone out in a 
circular letter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and also in letters from those 
representing the College. I therefore feel 
it necessary that this convention express 
itself upon the matter so as to settle any 
dispute that may arise. I hold in my hand 
a copy of the Oregon Press, which is the 
official organ of the Portland Central Body 
and of the Oregon State Federation. This 
is dated November 23rd and says: 

“A letter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and another from A. J. 
Muste, head of Brookwood college, and 
both dealing with the recent denounce- 
ment of Brookwood by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor, 
started a short but spirited debate at the 
Central Labor Council this week. 

“The American Federation of Labor asked 
that all affiliated bodies withhold support 
from Brookwood. Muste requested that la- 
bor organizations and individuals protest 
to the American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention. 

“The Portland Council voted to hold the 
matter in abeyance until a report of the 
action of the American Federation of Labor 
Convention has been received. 

This matter is before our movement 
throughout the country, and I therefore re- 
new my motion that this convention en- 
dorse the position taken by the Executive 
Council on the Brookwood College affair. 

The motion was seconded by Delegate 
Olander, Secretary of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Delegate Reed, Salem, Massachusetts Cen- 
tral Body, offered as an amendment that 
the subject matter of Brookwood College 
be referred to the Executive Council, that 
the Executive Council be instructed to con- 
duct a full, fair and impartial investiga- 
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tion and report its findings and decision 
to the affiliated organizations. 


The motion was’ seconded but not 
adopted. 


Delegate Bannister, Railway Clerks, dis- 
cussed the matter at some length and urged 
that the representatives of the College be 
given a hearing. He pointed out that Brook- 
wood is organized as a local of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, an organiza- 
tion affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and that Brookwood College 
is also affiliated with the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau, which has repeatedly been 
recognized as the educational arm of the 
American Federation of Labor. He con- 
cluded by saying that justice demands noth- 
ing more nor less than a full and complete 
investigation, as only a partial investiga- 
tion has so far been made by the Execu- 
tive Council, and it is within the power 
of the convention to instruct the Execu- 
tive Council to conduct a further investi- 
gation, so that Brookwood can never truth- 
fully say it was indicted and sentenced 
without being allowed to speak in its own 
behalf. 


Delegate Katofsky, International Ladies 
Garment Workers, argued in favor of giv- 
ing Brookwood College a hearing, inasmuch 
as it is educating, and has educated some 
men and women who have been of great 
use to the labor movement. He stated he 
was opposed to the tactics of the Com- 
munists, and that the organization he rep- 
resented is fighting the Communists. He 
pointed out that charges against Brookwood 
College are based only upon the statements 
of certain people who have been students 
of Brookwood, but many of the former stu- 
dents are now working with their trade 
unions and fighting Communism. He stat- 
ed that he did not think it would be fair 
to indict the institution on the statements 
of a few people without giving the other 
side an opportunity to be heard. He called 
attention to the fact that when the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ organi- 
zation was conducting a strike in New York 
City in 1926 and the General Executive 
Board issued an appeal for help the faculty 
of Brookwood made the International Union 
a loan of $100,000. In closing he stated 
that he appealed in the name of the dele- 
gates of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers for a hearing of the Brookwood 
College faculty before the Executive Council. 
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President Green: I want to ask Brother 
Katofsky a question. 1 will preface that 
question by a statement. You well said 
the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union is continually at grips with Com- 
munism. You are the one organization that 
is fighting the Communists face to face. 
Your present condition is due to the Com- 
munists. Is it not a fact that the United 
Mine Workers of America loaned the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 
$75,000 when you were fighting the Com- 
munists? 


Delegate Katofsky: Yes. 


President Green: And did you not hear 
yesterday the testimony from witnesses that 
the students and faculty at Brookwood sup- 
ported this ‘“‘Save-the-Union” movement 
that was launched for the purpose of de- 
stroying the Miners that loaned you $75,000 
and that those students and some profes- 
sors went to Pittsburgh and participated in 
a convention called for the organization of 
a dual movement, and that they have been 
working ever since trying to destroy the 
Mine Workers’ Union? Now do I under- 
stand that you get up here and defend an 
institution that has been shown, by evi- 
dence that cannot be refuted, to be engaged 
in destroying a splendid union like the 
United Mine Workers, an organization that 
loaned you $75,000 to save you from the 
Communists? Is that your position? 


Delegate Katofsky: It is not. 


Delegate Goldstone, Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers, pointed out that the Com- 
munists both in America and in Europe 
usually ask for investigations, and the more 
investigations they get the better they 
are satisfied, because they know that any 
scheme that occupies the time and atten- 
tion of the trade unionists allows them a 
better chance to sabotage the labor move- 
ment. He stated that the only question 
before the convention was whether the 
American Federation of Labor through its 
representatives, has convinced the delegates 
that the policies of Brookwood College are 
entirely different from what they claim to 
be. He objected to giving the people un- 
der discussion an opportunity to carry on 
their work for another year, while they are 
being investigated, and in the meantime 
they are sneering at the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Delegate Nagler, International Ladies 


Garment Workers: I arise on a question of 
personal privilege. 1 have been informed 
that one of our delegates, Brother Katofsky, 
in addressing the convention on the mo- 
tion of Delegate Mahon stated that he spoke 
in the name of the delegation of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers. He has 
spoken for himself and not for the dele- 
gation. 


President Green: The Chair wishes to 
make this correction for the record. One 
speaker said Brookwood College is affiliated 
with the Workers’ Education Bureau. It 
is not affiliated with the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau. 


The motion offered by Delegate Mahon 
was unanimously adopted. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 


Delegate Perkins, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 


Pan American Labor Relations 


Your committee finds itself in full ac- 
cord with the views expressed by the Exec- 
utive Council under the caption “Pan-Amer- 
ican Labor Relations,” page 94 of the 
Executive Council's report. 


The wage earners of Central and South 
America have been and are now struggling 
under social and economic conditions born 
of centuries of oppression and repression 
with no rights, liberties or freedom of ac- 
tion obtained or granted them. Their op- 
portunities to obtain an education and gain 
knowledge were limited. Organization in 
trade unions was and is limited and in 
many cases denied. Under these conditions 
wages were and are miserably small and 
hours correspondingly long and burdensome. 


The American Federation of Labor found 
under these circumstances a fertile field to 
lend its assistance and helpfulness in or- 
ganizing these workers into trade unions. 
Helpful efforts were first directe’ to or- 
ganize local unions and national and inter- 
national unions in the various countries in 
Pan-America. Ten years ago the Pan- 
America Federation’ of; Labor was formed. 
Rapid improvement has since that time 
taken place in the lives of the wage earners. 
Stronger and better manhood and corres- 
pondingly better social. and living condi- 
tions have resulted. Greater justice, free- 
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dom and equality are taking the place of 
industrial and productive serfdom, all of 
which has resulted in the extension to and 
covering all lines of production, trade and 
commerce, finance, and the social, material 
and political welfare of the people in 
general. 


The thoughts herein expressed are spok- 
en in a friendly fraternal spirit with the 
hope that our longer and fuller experience 
may be of some value to our fellow workers 
in Central and South America in advanc- 
ing their economic, social and material 
well-being. We recognize that these peo- 
ple have their own problems based upon 
environment, and past traditions 
with which they are in a position to judge 
for themselves what should be done and 
how best to do it. 


climate 


Your committee commends the helpful 
activities of the Executive Council and 
recommends that it continue to lend its 
co-operation and cor*inue membership in 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


The report of the committe> was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Pan-American Conference in Havana 


Under the caption “Pan-American Confer- 
ence in Havana,"" pages 94 to 95 of the 
Executive Council's Report, your committee 
finds that because there was no represen- 
tative of labor in the American delegation 
to the Sixth Pan-American Congress which 
met in Havana, President Green requested 
Santiago Iglesias to attend as an observer, 
and that Treasurer Daniel J. Tobin and 
Vice-President Thomas A. Rickert who hap- 
pened to be in Cuba at the time, with 
Secretary Iglesias had a conference with 
Honorable Charles E. Hughes,. Chairman of 
the American delegation, to whom they pre- 
sented the immigration problem and urged 
the incorporation of an amendment in the 
constitution of the Pan-American Union. 
The amendment provided that the program 
of topics to be discussed in future con- 
ferences should include the subject of im- 
proving the material standard of life and 
labor of the masses of the people of the 
respective countries. 


We note moreover that the Pan-American 
Congress of Havana approved this addi- 
tion to its constitution. 


Your committee concurs in the report 
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of the Executive Council and rceommend: 


its approval. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Sixth Convention of Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor 

Under the caption “Sixth Convention of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor’’ on 
page 95 of the Executive Council Report, 
your committee notes with satisfaction that 
friendly relations have continued in a har- 
successful and helpful manner. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


monious, 


Upon that section of the Executive Coun- 
cil Report under the Captidn “Mexico,” on 
page 95, we note with satisfaction that 
Secretary-Treasurer Iglesias of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor has the con- 
fidence of the Mexican labor movement, and 
concur in what the Executive Council says 
under this caption. 


In addition to that part of our report 
which is a direct comment upon the report 
of the Executive Council, we deem it in 
harmony with the spirit of that report to 
point out the fact that our efforts to reach 
understanding with the labor movements of 
Latin-American nations have been of un- 
told value to them and to us. Our support 
and friendship have given encouragement 
to men who were seeking a way to lift 
themselves up from’ conditions often 
amounting to serfdom, to fight their wav 
out of ignorance and oppression and to 
place democracy in the halls of government 
as well as in the hearts of people. 


Particularly have we found opportunity 
to give our friendship and encouragement 
to our brothers just over the Mexican bor- 
der. We gave them our hand of fellow- 
ship, our counsel and our moral support 
when they were struggling to overthrow 
political dictatorship. 


It is our belief that we can fittingly ex- 
press our faith in the ultimate success of 
true trade union action whether in Mexico 
or any other country, that we can pin our 
faith in the triumph of trade union prin- 
ciples and assure our brothers that ex- 
ploiters can. not plunge labor into bondage 
where there is solidarity in trade unionism. 


We send to our brothers, regardless of 
where located, our encouragement and our 
sincere admiration for the manner in which 
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they have held to the principles of the true 
trade union movement. We call upon them 
to stand fast, to stand together, to con- 
tinue their faith in their unions and to 
never give way in their faith in freedom, 
justice and democracy. 


We venture the assertion that any peo- 
ple, regardless of where located, who with- 
out protest permit the government in which 
labor is poorly represented to regulate 
wages, hours and working conditions, are 
face to face with unsound economic prac- 
tice and procedure. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


Under the caption “International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions,” pages 95 to 96, 
Executive Council Report, the 
reported as follows: 


committee 


Your committee regrets that no definite 
understanding has been reached on the fun- 
damental principles which caused the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to withhold ac- 
tive affiliation in the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. The question of 
autonomy is now, as formerly, the stumb- 
ling block to active affiliation. We de- 
mand strict autonomy as the condition of 
affiliation. 


Europe has its problems which in a num- 
ber of instances differ materially from ours. 
The immigration and emigration question, 
the tariff issue, the use of and free access 
to certain raw materials, the kind of politics 
and the action thereon, are some of the 
issues and questions that cause differences 
among peoples and nations. Under such 
conditions, we can not agree to be bound by 
a majority vote on the vital questions that 
are inseparably associated with and are a 
part of our own destiny. 


Your committee concurs in the report 
of the Executive Council, commends its at- 
titude and recommends continuance of the 
effort to establish reaffiliation upon the 
basis heretofore declared for by the Execu- 
tive Council and prior conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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Chairman Perkins: This completes the 
report of the committee which is respect- 
fully submitted and signed: 


GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
JAMES WILSON, 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
JAMES O'CONNELL, 
MARTIN LAWLOR, 
D. J. TOBIN, 
GEORGE L. BERRY, 
JOHN H. WALKER, 
C. L. BAINE, 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
W. D. MAHON, 

J. A. FRANKLIN, 

J. J. HYNES, 

WM. L. HUTCHESON, 
WM. J: SPENCER, 

E. J. McGIVERN, 
EDWARD J. GAINOR, 
ALBERT ADAMSKI, 
JOHN COEFIELD, 
WM. B. FITZGERALD, 


Committee on International Labor Relations. 


The report as a whole was unanimously 
adopted and the committee was discharged 
with the thanks of the convention. 


President Green: The Chair now begs to 
inquire if the Committee on Local and Fed- 
erated Bodies has any report to make? 


“Delegate Swartz: I am authorized for 
the committee to state that no matter has 
been referred to us. That is our report. 


President Green: Your committee is dis- 
charged with the thanks of the convention. 
Has the Committee on Building Trades any 
report to make? 


Delegate McSorley: There is no business 
before the Committee on Building Trades. 


President Green: That committee is dis- 
charged with the thanks of the convention. 


The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the 
Committee on Resolutions for a final re- 
port. 

Delegate Olander, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 


Resolution No. 95, 
Resolutions: 


by Committee on 


WHEREAS, The Delegates, Officers and 
Guests of the Forty-eighth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
enjoyed a most heary welcome at the hands 
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of the organized labor movement and the 
people generally of New Orleans and vi- 
cinity and the State of Louisiana; and 

WHEREAS, The trade unionists of New 
Orleans rendered untiring service to the 
convention throughout its sessions and pro- 
vided for the entertainment and comfort of 
the delegates and visitors with most cor- 
dial hospitality and efficiency; therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the convention, on be- 
half of the delegates and officers and their 
wives and other members of their families 
accompanying them, and also on behalf of 
all guests and visitors, tender most hearty 
thanks to the trade unionists and other 
citizens of New Orleans and the State of 
Louisiana, and to the following: 


Col. John P. Sullivan, representing Gov- 
ernor Huey P. Long of Louisiana; Hon. 
Arthur O'Keefe, Mayor of New Orleans; 
Hon. James O'Connor, U. S. Representative 
from Louisiana; Louisiana State Federation 
of Labor, Chas. W. Swallow President, 
Ernest Zwally, Secretary; New Orleans Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council, Dave Mar- 
cussy, President, John G. Muhs, Secretary; 
Central Labor Union, Sylvester Peete, Presi- 
dent, C. P. Beck, Secretary; New Orleans 
Building Trades Council, E. T. Brown, Presi- 
dent, Robert L. Soule, Secretary; New Or- 
leans Metal Trades Council, Frank Man- 
ning, President, Robert Soule, Secretary. 


Trades Council Convention Committee 


Wm. Boehling, Chairman; Robert L. 
Soule, Secretary; John G. Muhs, Financial 
Secretary; John B. Schulte and A. J. 
Skarren. 


Hon. W. S. Gordon, U. S. Postmaster at 
New Orleans; First Assistant Postmaster 
General Bartlett; Victor Meyer, Manager of 
the Orpheum Theatre; Morris Barr, Man- 
ager Saenger Amusement Co.; Walter Toups, 
Manager Lowe's State Theatre; Geo. Jerome, 
Manager Palace Theatre; S. Odenheimer, 
President International Trade Exposition; 
Sam Fowkles, New Orleans Convention Bu- 
reau; Barnes Electrical Co. for use of loud 
speakers. 


Clergymen Who Delievered Invocations 


Rev. G. Frohn, Rector, St. John the Bap- 
tist Catholic Church; Rev. W. B. Morgan, 
Pastor, Napoleon Avenue Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; Rabbi Louis Binstock, Tem- 
ple Sinai; Rev. J. A. Huff, Pastor, First 
Baptist Church;: Rev. J: C.- Barr; Westmins- 
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ter Church Presbyterian; Rev. E. G. Kung- 
ler, Pastor, Salem Evangelical Church; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the convention also 
tender its thanks to all others who have 
aided to make the stay of the delegates, 
guests and visitors pleasant and agreeable, 
and that the thanks of the convention be 
also tendered to the press. 

Secretary Olander: This concludes the 
report of the committee which is respect- 
fully submitted and signed: 


MATTHEW WOLL, 
Chairman, 

VICTOR OLANDER, 
Secretary, 

G. W. PERKINS, 

A. A. MYRUP, 

J. A. FRANKLIN, 

JOHN L. LEWIS, 

CHARLES L. BAIN, 

THOMAS L. HUGHES, 

DAVE EVANS, 

P. J. MORRIN, 

L. P. LINDELOF, 

CHARLES P. HOWARD, 

JOSEPH WEBER, 

P. J. SHEA, 

E. J. McGIVERN, 

WALTER V. PRICE, 

Committee on Resolutions. 


The report of the committee as a whole 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


President Green: The Chair desires to 
express appreciation to the committee for 
the very careful and efficient service ren- 
dered and to discharge the committee with 
the thanks of the convention. The Chair 
also desires to express appreciation to the 
members of all committes, the Committee 
on Credentials included, for the service 
rendered during the convention. All the 
committees that have completed their work 
and have not been discharged will now be 
discharged with the thanks of the conven- 
tion. 


May I express to you in conclusion my 
deep appreciation of the helpful way in 
which you have supported me in presiding 
over this convention. We sha!l now re- 
turn to our homes feeling conscious of the 
fact that we have really participated in the 
proceedings and work of a great conven- 
tion. I know that we cannot think of our 
great movement and the work we are try- 
ing to do“ except-in terms of consecration. 
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We shall go back to our work fully con- 
secrated to the ideals and purposes and 
policies of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The Chair now desires to declare the 
Forty-eighth Annual Convention of the 
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American Federation of Labor adjourned 
sine die. 

At 2:00 o'clock p.m. Wednesday, No- 
vember 28, 1928, the Forty-eighth Con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor was adjourned sine die. 


Srv Mlasiiumd 


i 


aceon 


Assistant Secretary of Convention. 


Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor. 





REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


AN ADDITION. 


The following report of the fraternal dele- 
gates to the British Trades Union Congress 
was forwarded from New York to New Orleans 
by air mail, then returned to New York again 
because of insufficient postage, and was re- 
ceived at headquarters, Washington, D. C., 
on December 4, 1928, too late to be printed 
in the daily proceedings; hence, it fis being 
printed as an “addition’’ in the complete 
proceedings. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES’ REPORT 
The British Trades Congress—Swansea, 
Wales, England—Summary of the 
Week’s Proceedings 


One of the most momentous of Trades 
Union Congresses, in the opinions generally 
expressed by the i present§ concluded 
on Saturday, September 8th, after five days 
of debate and discussion on problems, the 
solution of which is vital to the interests 
of the organized workers of Great Britain. 

The number of delegates present was 
621, representing 196 affiliated societies 
with a total membership of 3,874,842. This 
total is 289,152 less than last year’s, the 
decrease being almost wholly due to the 
forcible separation from Congress of the 
Civil Service Unions under the operation 
of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act of 1927. 

Of the topics discussed the Turner-Mond 
Conferences on Industrial Reorganization and 
Industrial Relations, and the problem of 
disruptive influences in the Trade Unions 

roved to be of the most compelling interest. 

‘or the former the accommodation of the 
Elysium Hall (the Labour-owned building in 
which Congress sat) was taxed to the utmost, 
many members of the general public who had 
hoped to gain admission to the visitors’ 
gallery having to be turned away. Other 
topics which concentrated the attention 
of Congress were Unemployment, The 
Standing Orders Amendment, proposed and 
carried by the General Council in the in- 
terests of discipline; Trade Union Organi- 
zation, Safety and Welfare, Wages, Hours 
and Conditions, and Internationalism. 

Emphatic Vote for Turner-Mond 
Conferences 


The approval of Congress for the con- 
tinuance of the Turner-Mond Conferences 
was expressed by the emphatic rejection by 
2,920,000 votes to 768,000, of a motion put 
forward by the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union to suspend the conferences pending a 
reference of the subject to the affiliated 
unions, while the report of the General 
Council was accepted by the even more 
decisive figure of 3,075,000 against 566,000. 

Many prominent British bor Leaders 
with whom our American Federation of 
Labor Officers and delegates are acquainted, 
took part in the discussions on t vital 
question, and we include their views in this 
report. 

r. Walter M. Citrine, General Secretary 
of the Trades Union Congress, who opened 
the case for the General Council, contended 
that it was practicable and logical, in view 
of the claims advanced by the Unions for a 
share in the control of industry, to participate 
in that direction, especially as it was not 


proposed to interfere with the existing 
machinery of negotiation. 

Mr. J. T. Brownlie, on behalf of the Amal- 
gamated Enginee Union, urged on con- 
stitutional grounds that the General Council 
had no power to enter the conferences, and 
his argument was supported by Mr. A. B. 
Swales, a member of the General Council, 
~~ seconded the amendment against the 

eport. 

Mr. Swales contended that the wers 

conferred on the General Council did not 
give them authority to take rt in the 
discussions, and that their policy, if per- 
sisted in, would compel affiliated Unions to 
consider whether their affiliation was con- 
sistent with their registered rules. 
The amendment was also supported by 
Mr. George Hicks, Vice-President of the 
Congress, who declared that in view of the 
attitude of Lord Melchett (Sir Alfred Mond) 
towards Fascism, he was apprehensive of 
the meetings, and wished the Unions to be 
consulted. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes emphasized the import- 
ance of unity of determination in facin 
the employers, and urged that the Counci 
should miss no opportunity of doing any- 
thing that it felt would advance the position 
of the workers. Whether the conferences 
took place or not, rationalization would 
take place. It was therefore necessary for 
the Movement to do all it could to safeguard 
the workers from its effects—and in particular 
the displacement of labour—and the action 
of the General Council was one of real 
leadership. 

Mr. A. J. Cook contended that the Trade 
Unions existed to fight Capitalism, and that 
it was impossible to reconcile the antagon- 
isms of Capital and Labour. He claimed 
the General Council had committed the 
Movement to a new line of policy, but the 
conditions of struggle had not changed. 


Support from Miners’ Federation 


Mr. Herbert Smith supported the view 
of the General Council, and declared that 
this support was the agreed policy of the 
Miners’ Federation. The General Council 
were right in accepting the invitation of 
the employers, and in all they had so far 
done in the matter. 

In a concluding speech, Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
General Secretary of the Transport Workers, 
pointed out that the conferences were no 
innovation, but were the outcome of other 
conferences. They could fight as well by 
discussion and intelligence—as had already 
been done—as by starvation. 

The whole tone of the debate in the Con- 
gress reflected the high importance of the 
topic, which was evidenced also in the rapt 
attention given to the speeches by the dele- 
gates, and visitors. 

The decision against ‘‘Fraction-work”’ in 
the Unions was recorded without any chal- 
lenge by the opposition to a card vote, the 
stentorian chorus of ‘‘Ayes’’ affording over- 
whelming proof of the wishes of Congress. 
The debate was initiated on a resolution 
put forward by the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion in the following terms: 


“That this Congress, believing that 
the best interests of the workers can 
only be served by solidarity and unity 
of purpose, policy, and action, instructs 
the General Council to institute an 
inquiry into the proceedings and methods 
$ on tive elements within the Trade 

on 


ovement (whether such ele_ 
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ments manifest themselves amongst 
the Unions or within the General Council 
itself) and to submit a report. with 
recommendations, to the affiliated 
organizations.”’ 


Mr. T. H. Gill of the Railway Clerks’ 
Associations, who moved the resolution 
for this Society, said the resolution was 
not inspired from any particular quarter, 
while Mr. MacDonald, of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, who seconded, said that no one had 
suffered more heavily than the miners from 
the work of the disruptive element. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, M. P., declared roundly 
that disruptive activities were responsible 
for losses of Trade Union membership. 

Mr. J. R. Leslie, of the Shop Assistants, 
said that when an inquiry did take place 
his union would reveal a conspiracy on the 
part of the Minority Movement and the 
Communist Party. In secret circulars issued 
to their members they explained their in- 
tention of making the Trade Union Move- 
ment an annex of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Arthur Horner, who, it was pointed 
out by Mr. Herbert Smith, and Mr. W. 
Richardson, was not as for the Miners’ 
Federation, suggested that to carry the 
resolution would be to change the basis of 
membership of Congress from an industrial 
to a political one. 

Mr. Herbert Smith said the Miners’ 
Federation had decided to support the 
motion for an inquiry, which would be the 
new starting point of organization. The 
Miners were out to be loyal. 


Trade Union Organization 


One of the most important resolutions 
accepted by Congress was that advanced 
by the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
calling upon the General Council to appoint 
a Reorganization Commission to review the 
situation of the workers in the various in- 
dustries in the light of the material at its 
disposal, and to formulate suggestions for 
the speedy reorganization of the Trade 
Union Movement. This resolution was car- 
ried by 1,864,000 to 1,231,000, an amend- 
ment urging the proposition of a policy of 
amalgamation being defeated by 2,171,000 
to 688,000. 

An important composite resolution dealing 
with unemployment insurance was passed 
unanimously after discussion. The demands 
voiced in the resolution were as follows: 

(a) “That the State contribution be 
so adjusted as to allow the payment 
of not less than 20/ per week to workers 
18 years of age and over with 10/ per 
week for wife or other adult dependent 
and 5/ per week for each child; young 
persons 16 to 18 years of age 15/ per 
week, and 10/ per week to those under 
16 a of age. 

(b) ‘“‘That young persons shall be 
insurable at the school leaving age in 
force for the time being. 

(c) ‘‘That the continual changes in ad- 
ministration which necessitate the con- 
tinual alteration of T. U. Rules shall 
cease and that the restrictive conditions 
imposed as to benefit yable from 
Unions’ funds be so modified in respect 
of Trade Unions as to allow any Union 
desiring to do so to pay State Unem- 
ployment benefit. 

(d) ‘“‘That no applicant shall be dis- 
qualified for the receipt of benefit unless 
it can be shown that he has refused an 
offer of suitable employment. 
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(e) ‘“That where an applicant can show 
that he is not participating in or financing 
or directly interested in a trade dispute 
his claim to benefit shall not be affected 
by the fact that he belongs to any 
particular grade or class of worker.”’ 


A resolution by the Transport Workers 
suggesting that the constitution of the 
General Council should be the subject of 
investigation, and that a report on the 
matter should be submitted to next year’s 
Congress, was unanimously accepted. 

A dramatic episode was the expulsion 
from Congress, without a single dissentient 
vote, of the National Union of Seamen, as a 
result of their refusal to refrain from assisting 
the Miners’ ‘‘Non-Political’’ Union. Fol- 
lowing this action, Congress approved a 
New Standing Order, proposed on behalf of 
the General Council by Mr. John Bromley, 
giving it the power to summon before its 
tribunal any Union, the conduct of which 
appears to need investigation. 

Among other resolutions accepted by 
Congress were motions for a campaign 
for the organization of young workers, for 
the intensification of Trade Union propaganda 
among women workers, for the extension 
and tightening up of the various laws and 
regulations relating to the welfare of workers 
in industry, and for the improvement of 
hours and conditions, the ratification of the 
Washington Convention and the repeal of 
the Mines Eight Hours Act being among the 
objects specified. 

In the International Section a resolution 
calling upon the General Council to summon 
a World Conference of Unions—to include 
not only those affiliated to the I. F. T. U. 
and the ‘“Red’’ International, but those 
affiliated to neither—and to work for the 
reconstruction of the Anglo-Russian Joint 
Advisory Council was rejected by 2,877,000 
to 439,000. 

At the private session of the Congress on 
Friday afternoon consideration was given 
to proposals for the expansion and develop- 
ment of the Labour Press, including the 
“Daily Herald,” and of the financial re- 
sponsibilities of the General Council. After 
full discussion, Congress endorsed the pro- 
posals and a special committee is to be 
appointed for the purpose of framing a 
scheme which will be submitted to the affiliated 
organizations. 


The New General Council 


There are only three changes in the per- 
sonnel of the General Council as the result 
of the voting at Congress. The new mem- 
bers are Mr. F. Wolstencroft, of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Woodworkers, who 
replaces Mr. A. A. Purcell, M. P._ Mr. G. 
Gibson of the National Asylum Workers, 
who replaces Mr. J. J. W._ Bradley, and 
Mr. W. Holmes, who replaces Mr. R. Walker. 

In conclusion, it is needless to add, that 
your Fraternal Delegates were treated to 
every kindly consideration by the General 
Officers an eg to the Congress— 
our visit was made very pleasant by the 
hospitality and kindness shown us from the 
time we entered, until our departure, and in 
leaving, we carry with us the pleasant mem- 
ories of many friendships made with our 
fellow Trades Unionists across the Atlantic. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. F GREENE, 
WILLIAM B. FITZGERALD, 
Fraternal Delegates to the British 
Trades Union Congress. 
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acai i: TR, Fi... Fe CO I cn sain enicesicssnsdcnonscinscws snes cicangecaniniseee we 138 
Night Work in postal service, differential in pay, law enacted... .17, 77, 82, 216 
Oo 
Coase Tama: Tai, ins sss csi 
O'Keefe, Arthur, Mayor of New Orleans, address... _.. 
AT I cose esl ales cavnanhtendontees sieetichasattadydid Linediinabiaint itistsot do densadoed 329, 330 
Old age pension legislation, report upon survey.................-----.....--.--------.- 16, 96-109, 249, 250 
Organizers, district, membership gains made Dy..............-.-.------..2.---.--ecseeceeoceeeeeeeceseeeeee 17, 55, 194 
Organizing campaigns to double membership urged...........200.2222.222222--2222o eee enn eee 17, 119, 120 
Organizing campaigns of Peidmont and Reading, methods.........----- eee 55-57, 194 
Organizing work, proposing methods to promote. ..........22222222.22222222.e.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 17, 61-65, 194 
P . 


Pan-American conference provides for study of labor problems in Latin-American 





Panama Canal eunlegen, retirement ‘caueaiies 

Paper Makers in the Department of Justice, suit involving 1 use of union label water- 
WRITE Ce: NT, SU TN isis rp 125, 126, 264 

Peace treaty, Kellogg, requesting A. F. of L. to assist in securing ratification, 

Resolution No. 45....140, 273, 274 


Pequot products, urging patronage, Resolution No. 72.....-22-2.22..eeeeeeeeeeee 151, 152, 196, 197 
Philippine Islands, immigration restriction... ..............ec--eccceeceeeneceneeeeecesee ee 84, 217, 218 
Piedmont Section, North Carolina, organizing campaign...........0..0000000 eee 55, 56, 194 
I Se acces ahd eens 





Post Office Laborers, bills for wage increases.. 
Post Office Department establish a new system of accounting, discontinuing charging 
public welfare work of the Department against postal revenue, proposing, 
Resolution No. 49....141, 142, 222, 223 
Post Office Laborers, Messengers, Watchmen and Laborers in Railway Mail Service, 
urging support of legislation granting wage increase, Resolution No. 88................ 158, 218 
Potters protest attitude of Mount Clemens, Mich., Pottery Company, 
Resolution No. 50....142, 226 
Potters protest attitude of Paden City, West Va., Pottery Company, 
Resolution No. 51........ 142, 227 
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Potters” protest attitude of Shenango China Company, New Castle, Pa., Page 
Resolution No. 75....152, 153, 231 
Printing, proposing revision of tariff regulations, Resolution No. 64 148, 149, 281, 282 
Printed matter to bear imprint of printer, favoring federal legislation compelling, 
Resolution No. 66....149, 282 
Prison Labor Act of Colorado, declared unconstitutional . 92 
Productivity increase 7, 188, 236, 237 
Public health activities of government, favoring coordination... thie Kdin ted. SEs. Fad 
Public schools, opposing use to spread propaganda of special | interests, 
Resolution No. 82....155, 156, 328-331 
Public school system must be operated upon basis of democratic principles 
Public Utility Commission fixing building construction costs, opposing, 
Resolution No. 89........ 158, 2 
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Questionnaire used to gather information covering activities and accomplishments. 


I I iii signe vhdn nani sba ain nbaiidaetibhdtibbiadiesbabestntuld 115, 116, 214, 215, , 255 
Railroad signalmen, Brotherhood, suspension reported 70, , 304 
Railway Clerks, Brotherhood, to enforce decision covering jurisdiction of 
Teamsters....65, 66, 301, 302 
Reading, Pa., organizing campaign 3, 57, 194 
Reed, Charles L i , 325, 338 
Research... 2; 236 
Resolutions may be introduced at any time during the convention, proposing, 
Resolution No. 15........124, 298 
Retail Clerks’ Union store card, urging members of organized labor to patronize retail 
stores displaying, Resolution No. 8 122, 123, 200 
Retirement, Civil Service, Dale-Lehlbach bill, Resolution No. 60.... 147, 204 
Retirement for ex-service officers, bill supported. 4 3, 216, 217 
Ross, Colonel C. B., address 133-135 


Samford Construction Company, Montgomery, Ala., protesting attitude, 
Resolution No. 36....130, 225 
Saturday half-holiday for government employes. 83, 187, 188 
Saturday half-holiday for government workers, extension, Resolution No. 47 y , 221 
Saturday half-holiday Postal Service, Resolution No. 61 ’ 223 
Schluger, Alexander L., communication 199 
School attendance laws, compulsory.................22..22222..-2-2-ccceseeeeeeeeeeeeeene rad 308 
Schools, public opposing use to spread propaganda of special interests, 
Resolution No. 82....155, 156, 328-331 
Schools, continuation . 308 
Sea disasters, U. S. should enforce maritime laws upon foreign vessels to avert, 
Resolution No. 92....177, 295, 296 
Seamen’s Act, protesting legislation designed to repeal provisions, 
Resolution No. 18....125, 219, 220 
Secretary's report 24-34, 188-190 
Sergeant-at-arms, Convention, , 4 12 
Shea, P. J. 
Sheet Metal Workers-Carpenters’ agreement 
Shingles, Chinese-made, opposing importation from British Columbia, 
Resolution No. 11 
Shoes, foreign made proposing favoring protective tariff, Resolution No. 22 
Shorter workday and workweek 
Sigman, Morris, communication 
Smith, Alfred E., Governor of New York, 
Southern Railway, announcement... i / ; it ibG. desig, ose 
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Southern States, proposing conference in interest of organizing work, 
Resolution No. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Building Trades Council, greeting 
St. Joseph, Mo., Central Labor Council, greeting 
Spafford, Edward E., greeting 
State Federations of Labor, data on membership and legislation programs....51, 52, 65, 195, 
State Federations of Labor have authority to determine basis of representation in their 
conventions, proposing, Resolution No. 39........................---ceccc--eceeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 131, 298, 
Steering Committee, U. S. Senate, obstructs legislation re? 
Steamboat, U. 8S. Inspection Service, urging establishing adequate salary standards, 
Resolution No. 59 -146, 147, 278, 2 
Steamboat, U. 8. Inspection Service, urging establishing adequate salary ers 
Resolution No. 77. , 278, 
Stenographers’ Union No. 12646, campaign against communists, urging adie 
Resolution No. 33....129, 130, 
Stenographers’ Union No. 12646, movement to secure five-day workweek endorsing, 
I: TOI einai pace ee eed as tare wiceialins tein ante decitnamete on 
Stenographers’ Union No. 12646, urging support, Resolution No. 4 ....130, 
Street Railway Employes-Machinists’ agreement... aha eee 68, 
Sullivan, Col. John P., representing Governor Huey, “address... Bee i ee > 
Swallow, Charles W., President Louisiana State Federation of Labor. : 
Sympathetic strikes, proposing that affiliated unions make provisions in trade agree- 
ments reserving right to declare, Resolution No. 3 121, 297 
7 
Tailors’ protest against the National Woolen Mills Company, Resolution No. 28....128, 224 
Tailors’ Union publicity campaign against sweat shops, to cooperate with, 
Resolution No. 27....128, 266, 267 
Tariff, protective, on foreign-made shoes, proposing favoring, Resolution No. 22....126, 264 
Tariff regulations covering printing, proposing revision, Resolution No. 64....148, 149, 281, 282 
Teachers, calling upon State Federations of Labor to urge enactment of state tenure 
laws for, Resolution No. 46 140, 274 
Teachers, Seattle, Wash., in their fight against the ‘‘yellow dog’’ contract, to support, 
MU res aaa a aac encore eee tatciapdere oem sb teavastnteerenenstees 126, 264-266 
Resolution No. 43 ....-.1389, 140, 273 
Teamsters Joint Council, Vancouver, B. C., invitation in behalf of Vancouver for 1929 
convention 
Teamsters-Railway Clerks 
Text books, social, revision : 
Text books, free , 337, 338 
Textile Workers protest attitude of Julius Kayser and Co., Resolution No. 31........129, 225 
Thanks for hospitality and courtesies extended to convention delegates and visitors 
Resolution No. 95. 341, 342 
Theatrical Agents and Managers’ Association, requesting support, 
‘i Resolution No. 81....155, 290, 291 
Tobacco Workers-Cigar Makers’ amalgamation proposed............ Spaopeaninseeenaenika .71, 72, 200 
Hees, TE Fi, TR GA TC isis cic ccccscccmscincccce cn cseteseenenstioconien aia aia 74 
Toronto, Ontario, invitations for 1929 convention ' 199, 234 
Trade union purposes constructive, not revolutionary 23, 50, 51, 237 
Treasurer, duties of, amendments adopted to provisions of constitution governing....299-301 
TJreasurer’s report 17-21, 35, 188-190 
Tunnel and Subway Constructors-Hod Carriers and Building Laborers, jurisdiction 
dispute ‘ 71, 305 


Unemployment 2, , 187, 188, 236, 237, 248 

Unemployment, urging legislation to remedy » 236, 237 

Union Label Trades Department educational campaign, urging trade union editors to 
allot space in publications to assist, Resolution No. 21 ..-.126, 328 
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Union Label Trades Department educational methods 
Union-management cooperation 42, 49, 236 
Union problems, internal 57-65, 194 
SPR: III ian sain tp ccisiisacpiniencinsaosianintcieseenscbancceaneasncceatigeanaeed soninactineiniledppibiasiceatsatimaih 17, 60, 61, 194 
V 

Vancouver, B. C., invitations for 1929 convention 
Varley, Wm., fraternal delegate from Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 
Vestris disaster, urging investigation, Resolution No. 91 
Veterans Hospitals employes, urging application of eight-hour law, 

Resolution No. 6 122, 186, 187 
Vocational Education, Federal Board, recommendation for recognized labor repre- 

sentative 


Wage and eight-hour day ordinance, Atlanta, Ga., held illegal................-................. 

Wages and working conditions, average, charts showing 

Wages, research series ; Ss 

Walker, John H .318-320, 330, 331 

WCFEL, Chicago Federation of Labor radio broadcasting station 214, 215, 255 

WCFL magazine, announcement 

‘“‘We Don’t Patronize”’ list not carried by A. F. of L... 

Wharton, Arthur O., elected Eighth Vice-President 

Woll, Matthew, Vice-President 

Women's Auxiliaries, Joint Council, St. Louis, Mo., greetings 

Women's International Union Label League, address of Fraternal Delegate Anna 
Fitzgerald sidpohphag con iiseunisucdssiacoansanetcat seavtnssaniniaeaseeibeacabeataiaian 193, 202 

Women's Trade Union League National, address of Fraternal Delegate Mathilda 

i 197, 198 

Women, employment as taxi-drivers, prohibition under Ohio law held unconstitutional... 92 

Women, political equality 

Workmen's compensation, District of Columbia law enacted.. 

Workmen's compensation, decision of Supreme Court of Oregon 

Workers’ Education Bureau activities, address of Spencer Miller, Jr 

Workers’ education movement 


“Yellow dog’’ contract, to support teachers of Seattle, Wash., in fight against, 

Resolution No. 23....126, 127, 264-266 
“Yellow dog’’ contract, proposing study of method to combat, 

Resolution No. 30....128, 129, 271, 272 
Y. W. C. A., New Orleans, extends invitation to women delegates and visitors 





